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“THE DECADENCE OF MODERN LITERATURE” 

ft 

WRIHEN FOR 

“the iStERNATIONAL LfBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 

BY 

ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES 

of Madrid 

Author of** The Marquh of ** Sister St, Sulpice,*' ^c,, b*c 




THE DECADENCE Cff MODEEN LITEEATUEE 

Tbansiated from the Spanish of Armando Padacio-Valdes by 

Miss Eachel Gealliob ^ 

I WHITE for the reader who has a taste for discussing, the theory 
^and technics of art. But he whossimply seeks inspiration from 
art need not linger, certain that he loses nothing Jjy doing so; 
and my own sympathy and that of p-U artists will always be for 
him. For it is only a fresh imagination, free from rtietorical pre¬ 
conceptions that can truly enjoy workfi of art and bjeathe freely 
in the world of* fancy. Besides, say it who will, ao master of 
ijactrionettes likes to show the construction of his hgures, with their 
cords and springs, and if he does sometimes do so it is because ho 
is either impelled to defend himself from the faults attributed to 
him, or has to warn the public against the errors of an unfair or 
precipitate judgment. 

However, it is 'not this which leads me to write the present 
essay, nor did it inspire that which years ago I put at the begin¬ 
ning of my novel, La fferrmna San Sulpici.o. Unfortunately 
criticism hardly exists in Spain, and the author of levels rejoices 
in a delightful peace like that enjoyed by Valmiky and Homer in 
the early ages of the world when they wrote their immortal poems. 
The only reason I have in mini—a|>art from a certain love of 
didactics retained from my youth, when my Unerring finger pointed 
out to authors the way they should go—is the antagonism I feel 
against the tas^ anS tendencies which .prevail in the plastic as 
well as in the poetic arts. This antagonism distressed me very 
much, because it nwide me doubt myself. I cast my eye over 
Europe, and I see nothing in poetry and painting but lugubrious 
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imd |trosaio m mufeio 1 hear nothing but eounds of 

death. , , 

From the steppes of Btissia come deliiioas mystics, ^ho work 
up the countxy of Moli^re, Babelais, and .Voltaire. Ftom thence 
surge unwholesome analyses and scandalous improprieties, that ‘ 
corrupt l^e sons of Cenrantes. Finally, the glacial wind of 
Norway sends, in dramatic form, symbolUtic fandee which delight 
Italy (the Italy which birth to Viigil, Petrarch, Baphael, and. 
Titian!) naturalists, mystics, decadents, Ibsenists, and symbolists 
in iau^ginative writing, and the luminous, cerulean, metallic schools 
of paintingi wt seems to me like an acute attack of nerves, the 
artists sometimes like madmen, sometimes IBce charlatans, who 
hide their want of power undeifmpnstrous affectations, and cleveriy^ 
profit by the general perversion of taste, whilst the public, depraved 
by them and j:he prevailing •utilitarianism, is without a criterion 
to distinguish between the beautiful and wholesome, the ugly and 
absurd. Seeing my mind so radically opposed to the epirit of the 
^e, I am seized with fear of mental aberration, there are momenta 
in which I fancy I am one of . those unhappy degenerate beings; 
in^pable of ^adapting himself to his surroundings,^’ so well* 
described by the modem phffosqphem of the Positive Skshool, and it 
distresses and upsets me, until at last 1 think of putting myself 
under complete therapeutic treatment It is possible that the 
douches, the kola nut, and iron wine, will make me think that 
the Norwe^n dramas are as interesting as those of Shal^speare, 
eWeroB, or^hiiler, the Bussian mystioe as profound as Plato and 
^$noza, tl^ novels of the Katuralistio School as ^eautiful as those 
^f I^iigas, Oervantes, and Ooethe, and the^pmtoi^ of the French 
ifoea^ntr better than .those of Bubeus ami Velasquez, but untH 
ttds ^j^ hour of my legqnairatiQh ^fKUDes;W ^ crave 

to make some critical-remai^ un .ihe art dt writing 
nov^, and I will lay down certain hypotheq^ constitute the 
ground of myinepiration, wBieh un^ bow faw suatained and 
consoled me in Ihe great amount of work litaWdone. Absurd or 
true, I love them, and X only beg my reaW to give them a 
mon^nt’s oemsideration tefofo (^d€^ 
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II 

Let UB give a glance to the 'history of Art. There is one fact 
that baa long demanded weighty consideration, and that is the 
fertility of some epochs, and the sterility of others. In the period 
of little more thttn a century between Phidias and Praxiteles, the 
fallen country of Greece gave birth to hundreds of sculptors, the 
majority unknown to us, bvit whose wgrks, albeit broken and 
mutilated, fill us with admiration and delight, as they issue from 
the ruin8,^'.c3i a period of fifty or sixty years of the fifteentli 
century, there appears in the country of Flanders a powerful legion 
of great painters, whose pictures, if they have been eq^ualled, have 
r, "never been excelled. The insplfation of the Flemish artists 
suddenly passes away in the sixteenth century, and goes over to 
Italy, where some dozens of portentous geniuses Jive and work 
simultaneously, each one of whom would have sufficed to glorify a 
centufy. In the seventeenth century the magic •pow'er turns 
^o the Netherlands, and produces that marvellous outburst when 
the painters not only numl^red hundreds, but thousands. Our 
• country, feeling elevated by Italy and Flanders to the realm of 
beauty, gives birth to the famous Spanish School, with Zurbaran, 
Ribera, Velasquez, and Murillo. Does it not seem like an 
epidemic ? There is soon an eclipse of tlie splendid sun, and we 
are left in darkness and obscurity for two centuries, with only a 
medium artist approximating, but never equalling the other 
geniuses, occasionally shining like a melancholy, solitary star. 

The explana^on of this fact given J)y liistorians^of Art has 
never satisfied me. Tlie appearance of Art as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the aggrandisement of ^untries, as the liowfir Qf.,.rjviii6a- 
ti ffl i. which is the preSent prevailing Uieory, only adds one fact to 
another, without explaining eithet of the* two. We can certainly 
assume that Art is §, necessary outot^o of a certain degree of 
prosperity attained by countries, when nian, liaving overcome the 
obsti^les whi^ nature opposed to "his subsistence, recovered from 
his fatigue and enj^ed life quietly. But the difficulty is still 
there. Why do many and great artists appear in cei^tain periods 
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of prosperity, and none at other times of equal or more prosperity? 
Nobody can doubt that there actually exist in the world rich and 
prosperous countries, where civilisation has risen to a height un¬ 
known in history, where life is easy, safe and comfortable. France, 
England, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland and the United 
States of America, are undeniable testimonies of this statement. 
Besides, in no known epoch of histoiy have artists been able to 
work with greater security, nor have they had such a large public 
solicitous to reward them jis now. Compare what any painter, of 
however small a reputation, gets to-day with whai "'^elasquez or 
liembrandt had for their worka Compare the consideration and 
respect that artists enjoy nowadays, to the point of forming an 
aristocracy as high and proud^ as that of blood, with the 8comfii\ 
patronage accorded them by persons of distinction in other 
centuries, and^the wretched pittance occasionally granted them by 
kings. What more favourable moment could present itself for the 
flower of poetry to open its petals to the ligho, and display its most 
brilliant colours? Fame, money, security are all'in the hands oj* 
the artist who can distinguish himself, and yet our painters and 
sculptors cannot compare with those of other epochs! Music, the < 
most modern of arts, has for some years been quite decadent, and 
literature, as I will soon show, equally so. 

“ There are,” say naturalistic philosophers, “ physiological reasons 
which explain and determine this phenomenon of life.’* I do not 
doubt it. Man is completely subject to the forces working in the 
heart of nature, which generate, as much as they liinder, the 
developmei^t of individuals and races. But th^ action of such 
forces is so mysterious, it works by ways so strange to us that we 
can only vaguely attribute to them what happens in the world. 
Our mind demands more approximate reasons. I will now, in all 
humility, suggest a rational sohition of the problem, in the hope 
that if it do not satisfy the reader, it wUl^ at least help him to 
think it out, and] solve it for himself. * 

As' there is no reason why the first fifty y^ars of a century 
should give birth to a hundred artists of ^at merit, and the 
following fi,fty give none, I venture to maintain that, given the 
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same conditions of race, environment, culture, security and 
stinmlus, men arc bom the same, or equal, in the second half of 
a century: when there has been no material change in the environ¬ 
ment, so there should be as many artists as in the first half. The 
sole difference is, that whereas in the first half, lue.n horn with 
capacities to feci beauty, and to represent it, were able to bring 
'i^them to light by a natural and logical development, those in the 
second half, for causes I will now point out, have not been able 

i 

to reveal th^ir mental treasures, 

I attrily,:.je the decadence of the heaux arts, where there is no 
external,-reason to explain it, to the perversion of taste, and 
consequent want of a healthy and adequate puiq^ose in artists. T 
.Relieve it is the taste which detennines the height to which the 
painter, sculptor, or poet wiii rise in his works. ']’he'»artists of the 
epochs of decadence were horn as well endowed ]»y naf.ure as 
those of the most flourishing periods. Let us glata'-e ai. our own 
epoch. I,et us examine the pictures painte<l a,t the*pr(!S(.;nt day, 
the statues sculptured, or let us read attentively the works of 
imagination published, and nobody can justly deny that they show 
intellec.t, invention and study. If not in the majority, for the 
production is excessive, I see in many of them the hand and 
intelligence of a superior man perfectly endowed by nature to 
produce l)eautiful and lasting works. Why are they not pro¬ 
duced? Simply through misdirected intelligence, and a wTong 
turn given to the artist’s in8j)iration from the environment in 
which he is bom—in short, from a want of tade. This absence of 
taste, above all jii the cultivation of the arts, is th<A prevailing 
feature of the day. “ To be honest as this world goes, is to bo one 
man pick’d out of ten thousand,” says Hamlet. And paroilying 
these words, we can' day that in the.fine arts nowadays a man of 
good taste is one, not only among ten* thonsfind, but among a 
hundred thousand. Jhe cause of .this perversion of taste is not 
due to passing •ircumstances, nor to defects of training, transmitted 
from some individuals to others, nor to fortuitous aberrations. 
The cause is deeper in my opinion; it arises from the same cause 
that induced the vast artistic superiority of Western over AsLatic art, 
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in the great development of individual energy. It is equally true 
that there is no principle so true and effective but what, when 
exaggerated, becomes an error and a source of ruin, and that the 
no extreme ” of the Greek oracle is the greatest truth uttered in 
(the world up till now. Sux>erior individual energy, assertion of 
independence in face of nature, producing such variety of 
characters, is what has elevated the Greek over the Indian, 
M^estern Art over the Asiatic. In the Eastern world are only 
types, hence the monotony, often not void of beauty and sublimity 
in its poetic monuments. But that principle, fruitf'! for civilisa¬ 
tion, and particularly for the arts, which engendered the\^mc?, the 
Prometheus Pmud, the Niohe and the Parthenon, and whicb^ter 
gUve rise to the portentous 'works of the Kenaissance, whe74 
exaggerated in Modern Europe, and drawn out of its just limits, 
has resulted in want of equilibrium, and consequent decadence. 

and independence have become 
rm which corrodes and paralyses 
method of the ancients, and those 
who imitated them in the time of the Eenaissance. An artist 
who by his excellent works attains to the merited position of 
Master, collects around him a more or less numerous company of 
youths, to whom he reveals the secrets of his art, and whom he 

ti. 

imbues with his own spirit, and, under a slow apprenticeship, raises 
them from assistants to collaborators in his works. The pupil, 
finally becoming a master, ends by leaving, but he continues 

t 

working in Vthe same lino and with the same methods, and with¬ 
out being cpnscious of it, and without thinking of “ breaking any 
mould,” by the mere force of his own artistic personality, he 
produces distinctive works as beautiful, or more beautiful than 
those of his master, but without breaking the* bond uniting them. 
The same thing happens in literature: Homer is the great master 
of the Hellenic world. All d^matio, epic or lyric poets come to 

w 

him as the source of inspiration. jEschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, 
and Euripides modestly confessed that they lived on the crumbs 
from his table. Later, when Borne becomes thb centre of literature, 
her most notable poets were not above calling themselves disciples 


lExaggerated individual energy 
(conceit. This is the canker-wc 
contemporary artists. Note the 
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of the Greeks, studying them with veneration, and imitating them 
with complacency, which has not lowered them in the eyes of 
posterity. The JSTicid is an imitation of the Ody&mj, and yet it 
has gratified the world for twenty centuries. Sophocles said in 
the last years of his life that if he had succeeded in writing any¬ 
thing beautiful in his life, it was tlirough renouncing it'sehylus’ 
pompous style, and all those refinements of art to which he was 
too much inclined^ /Fbese ^wprds ought?* to make any artist think, 
because tligy^involve the' profoundest teaching. When the 
legends^ cycles of Greece had been unravelled, and presented in a 
mar^ous way by tlie genius of .^schylus in the foritn of drainal ic 
!^ilogies, they seemetl unsurpassi^ble; Hophotdes, nevertheless, <lid 
succeed in improving on them. And he would not have achieved 
this if, led by self-esteem, he had tried to improve upon him by 
seeking better and brighter effects, and enforcing a style of 
language. But led solely by the love of tlie beautiful, and 
*remainingA,rue to its nature, he only tri«^l to xt^odiice beautiful 
and perfect works, without caring to comjjotc with the genius oi 
his glorious x)red(ices8or; and through this modesty and modcrathm, 
he arrived at being one of the greatest dramatists the world has 
ever produced. 

How tlifferent to the present system! Hardly does a young 
man know how to hold a paint-biush, j^en, or chisel than he feels 
impelled to create something original, if not strange and unheard 
of; he would think Idmself humiliated in following the methods o^ 
another artist, bo ho ever so great. The chief business with liiiu 
is not to woijc well, bub to work in a different I'^^ode to others; 
originality is more to liim than beauty. Tliis idea which nowa¬ 
days has such a strong hold on all heads, cN'cn the most emx)ty, 
reminds us of tha'lf graceful epigrapi of Goethe’s on originals. A 
certain person says, “ I do not belong to aify School, there exists no 
living master from,whom I would take lessons, and as to thf dead, 

I have never learnt anything] from ’them,” whicli, if I am not 
mistaken, means,^*^ I am a fool on my own account.” What else is 
tliis extravagant desire for originality, but, as w^e have said, an 
exaggeration of indindual energy, a want of e<pulibrium, the sin, „ 
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in fact, of pride ? It is sad to confess it, but in the distorted ideal 
followed by the arts nowadays, the whole censure should not fall 
on those who cultivate them. The public also incurs a great share 
of the blame; the public, which instead of asking of them beautiful 
works, well thought out, and skilfully executed, only demands 
that they should be unlike others, and in this way it foments 
the eccentricity and bad taste which have given rise in these 
latter years to this crowd of extravagant and ^ridiculous works in 
which impotence goes arm in arm with vanity. 2^^ being 

»')the predominant form of present literature, is the cluef-^ne oi 
this prevailing vice. 

f 

f 

III 

The novel is of a comprehensive genus, involving the nature of 
the epic, the drama, and sometimes also entering the realms of 
lyric poetry. Such scope gives the writer a delightful freeaom, 

b • 

not accorded to those who cultivate other more strictly defined 
branches of art, Not only is it exempt from rhythmic language, 
but from those fetters which dogmatic rhetoric imposes on epic and 
lyric poets. The novel in its essence rejects every definition, it is 
what the novelist wants it to be. But the logical result of such 
independence is greater re^nsibility, for however much may be 
forgiven a novehst, his power of invention must never flag, esprit 
is the indispensable. The novelist is under the imperious necessity 
never to fatigue the reader, to keep his attention alert, and his 
spirit led along by invisible forces into the world cf imagiiiation. 
How little do we, who write novels, bear this first requisite of all 
romantic composition in mind. It seems most often that instead 
of interesting the reader, and repeating his mind; wo try to exhaust 
his patience. Compositldh is the reef on which the majority of 
writers of novels are stranded. There axe plenty capable of repre> 
senting the beauty and interest offered by life and its contrasts, 
and they are gifted with great imagination, penetration and style. 
But in my opinion there are very few who really know how to 
compose a book. This is not hecause the< talent for composing is 
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loftier or rarer than the others, but because authors do not give it 
the attention it requires. Newton was once asked, ** How did you 
arrive at the discovery of the law of gravitation ? ” to which 
question he modestly replied, “ By thinking about it.” if novchsts 
strove more to attain perfection in their works, and less to exhibit, 
"at all costs, the gifts they thiiiJi;,,.they possess, or to create a 
s^^tion, 1 believe they would be more beautiful and more cn- 
duriiig. The first t^'ing they should reeollect is fhat “a novel, is a 
work of art, U':.i.elbre a work, in which harmony is essential. This 
harmonV^s naturally arrived at by the artist, who knows how to 
put/' •unds to his conceptions, and to concentrate the treasures of 
imagination, exliibiting those required, and no more. Hoes 
such limitation detract froTn the richness of its substance, the 


bright portrayal of details, the feeling for colour, the delicate 
appreciation of the most subtle relations of life ? 1 am far from 

thinking so. All this can perfectly siibsist witliin definite out¬ 
lines. Suffice it that the novelist feels the necessity of clearness 
p,nd proj)ortion. 

Man is a limited being, and by the token, all that emanates 
from him must also be limited. Becmise the gro\ind of tlic work 


of art, wliich is Ideal beauty, has no limits, it must not be thought 
that its plastic or conceptive expression can dispense w’ith them. 
Beauty expresses itself eternally in nature, in a definite, clear, 
concrete form; in art it ought to Ikj the same. There are many 
artists who ignore this great truth, they imagine that in leaving 
the outlines of their work uncertain, they emanci|>ato themselves 
from the Jjmii^tk jms. constituted by their Being, agd approximate 
more to the sublimity and grandeur of the Ideal. It is an optical 
delusion with which they deceive themselves and deceive othei*s. 
So when there appears one of^these ostentatious, enormous, weari-v,'. 
some works, enveloped in vagueness and*mystery, full of syml>olical 
and mystical aspii|ition8, like many of the Romantic School of the 
past, and nearly all of the mdleru^natumlistR, symlxdists and 
decadents, the public is delighted, it thinks that there is an 
ineffable mystery behind those clouds, that it will finally discover 
and contemplate the eternal secret, and so it runs' eagerly to see_ 
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the miracle, but it soon turns away sad and disillusioned, because 
behind so much show there is absolutely nothing. The portentous 
work soon lapses into obscurity, whilst a well-defined, clear and 
harmonious one, like the Odyssey, The Syracusans by Theocritus, 
Jlernuimi U7id Dorothea by Goethe, continue from century to 
century, each fresh as a rose, refiecting the immortal beauty of the 
universe. I sometimes think that this necessary harmony in the 
composition of the novel is synonymous \4th The novel 

participates, as 1 have said, in the nature of thi^Jrama, and in 

% 

that of the epic, but more, in my opinion, in that of tV latter. 

t 

It is not thou essential for the action to advance rapidly untV the 
end without any lapse, like that of the drama, but it can 
slowly, stopping every minute to relate episodes, or to describe 
countries and customs, like epic poems, because, as Schiller remarks 
so wisely, the action with the dramatic i>oet is the true aim, whereas 
with the epic writer (let us say novelist in this case) it is only a 
medium to brirfg forward an absolute and u'-sthetic object. Now 
what is tills absolute aisthetic object which the epic ^Kiet and the 
novelist pursue? Schiller again describes it with admirable 
clearness in another of his letters. The mission of the epic poet 
is to reveal entirely the innermost truth of the event '; he only 
describes the existence of things, and the effect that they naturally 
produce; tliat is why, instead of hastening to the end of the 
narration, we are pleased to be arrested at every moment in its 
^ourse. The novelist is therefore permitted to stop where he 
thinks fit, like ihe epic poet. If he like clearness and moderation, 
his work will clear and harmonious, although it i|iay frequently 
be discursive. Nobody will dare deny these qualities to the 
Odyssey, the j^neid, or Don Quixote, and Oil Dias de SanMlana^^ 
in spite of their numerous ep|8od(%. 'W'e m^tfst guard 
confounding harmony either with simplicity of plot or with 
regularity of design. It is something prof{^nder and more 
spiritual, arising spontaneously from the beauty of the subject and 
the equilibrium of the artist’s faculties. ^ 

There is no need to remind the novelist that this must 

be Bubordinat& l tc the inevitable exigency of every work of art to 
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interest. So the episodes of the novel must have, like those of an 
epic poem, an absolute and independent value, or, what comes to 
the same thing, they must exercise on the mind the fascination 
which beauty produces. If they give no pleasure, they should bo 
suppressed. The empirical rule of composition (aiid as it seems 
impertinent of me to dogmatise on tliia point, I will add, in my 
opinion) is that the eiusodes ought to be .as lij^tle detached as 
possible from tlm,jg!3SScipal plot, and even if not ap})ar^t a 6ocn;t 
relation maintained between them and it. Hje most 

plausil^ episodes are those which give a relative value, to tlio 
benjiuy of the main plot, throwing into relief the principal 
^/haracter of the work, or giving wJiat is now called iXtcal coloui'iiifi; 
this is the revelation of the mysterious bond wliicli unites man 
with the nature, characters, and situations in wTiich his mental 
activity is exercised. Almost all those of Don 4^,uixoU conform 
adiryrably with this requirement. Hut those of other Spanish 
novelists, like Mateo Aleman, Vicente Espinel, Vilez dc Guevara, 
C^espedes, ete., weary us with Uieh prolixity, if not by their 
insipidity. An<l, in spite of their excellence, it is the same thing 
with som^ foreign writers, like llichardson, Tickling, Dickens, Jean 
Paul Eichter, etc. 

I will remark that this tendency to diverge has much decreased 
at the present time. I’rcscnb novelists have more pleasure in 
seking a plot and pursuing it without any divag.ations - or break, 
than in taking up secondary narrations, more or less removed from/ 
the chief, as did those of the last century, and of the lirst half of 
this. Nevertlmloss, in this point the writers of thc»Latin race are 
more distinguished for their love of unity than .are the Germans 
^ aftd Slavs always inclined to a predilection for variety. The 
these lattCT are characterised bj' a great richness of ideas 
and sentiments; in those of some of them fhere is much delicacy of 
perception in seizirng the most subtle relations of the Ideal world 
which evacUA us; but they arc not generally so well compostid as 
those of the Latins. I will illustrate ray meaning from two 
.1 modem writers who have passed away—Dostoievsky, a Russian 
writer, and Silvio Pellico, an Italian, who both narrated the ^ 
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history of their martyrdom in prison, where they were in¬ 
carcerated for similar reasons. The book of the former, entitled 
JReeollecHons of the Souse of Death, is more original than that of 
the latter, its sentiment perhaps more profound, its power of 
observation indisputably more delicate, but on the other side, the 
author is visibly deficient in the power of composition, and in 
spite of its brilliant qualities, the book cannot be read without 
fatigue. On the contrary, the work of the writer, called 

My Prison, albeit less powerful, is so much clearerr'^tesher, and 
better equilibriated, and so admirably composed, that it has» become 
a classic, read in every country with real delight. 

Tl?he length'of the novel is aljo intimately connected with its . 
composition, because it is next to impossible to write a good one of 
exaggerated dim'ensions. It seems at first sight stupid to indicate 
material limits to a poetic work, and to clip the wings of the 
artist. But it is more stupid to write works out of proportion, 
which lead to the author being accused of presumption or, what is 
worse, of fatuity. The immoderate desire to write a great deal is 
often significant of a puerile wish to make a show of strength and 
power, without understanding that the true way to exhibit 
strength is to take a firm hold of the plot and rule it, whilst 
keeping oneself completely in hand and under control. In like 
manner the exaltation, wliich gives rise sometimes to acts of 
valour and heroism, and to inspired work in the spiritual hne, is 
not, according to doctors, an indication of a vigorous nervous 
system, but of a feeble and weak one. The author who writes 
voluminously fi!iould understand that all that his work gains in 
extension loses in intensity, and that there is no plot wliich can¬ 
not, and should not be developed in^moderation. The Ranutyana, 
the Iliad, andi the Odyssey, epics that reflect entire civilisations, 
and which convey a world of ideas and customs, of events, of 
scientific and historic remarks, do not contain' as many pages as 
certain modern novels. Moreover, an author who .ilrishes to be 
read not only in his life, but after his death (and the author who 
does not wish this, sliould lay aside his pen), cannot shut his eyes, 
when unblinded by vanity, to the fact that not only is it necesr 
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sary to produce a fine work to save himself from oblivion, hut it 
must not be a very long one. ^The world contains so many great 
and beautiful works that it requires a long life to read them all!^ 
To ask the public, always anxious^fqr novelty, to read a production 
of inordinate length, when so many others are demanding his 

f 

attention, seems to me useless and ridiculoua I do not lay this 
down as an absolute principle, because there mq,y be a work of 
such superior m'*’,i:AIfiat, long or short, il will l>e road fr»m centTiry 
to century J only speaking of ordinary compositions. The 

most nriteworthy instance of what I say is seen in the celebrated 
English novelist Richardson, the author of Clarissa Harloice 
and Pamela, who, in spite of hia. admirable geniu^ and exquisite 
sensibility and perspicacity, added to the fact of his being tlio 
father of the modem novel, is scarcely read nowadays, at least in 
liUtin countries. Given the indisputable beauty -af his \vorks, this 
can,ouly be due to their extreme length. And the proof of tliis is, 
that in France and Spain, to encourage the taste for them, the 
fnost interesting parts liave been extracted and x^^^blished in 
epitomes and coiiqiendiumB. Such a proceeding seems utter 
profanation to me, but this is what writers are ex]x>8cd to who 
are incapable of concentrating the great faculties with which 
nature has endowed them. And now 1 have said suHicient about 
the structure, or skeleton, of the novel 

IV 

It is truly said that everything is a legitimate subject for a 
novel; every part of reality, every fraction of life, rex>roJuced by an 
inspired writer, can engendernovel. This statement, which I 
consider true to a certain extent, wh§n taken beyond its just 
limitations, and proclaimed as an absolute” principle, has given rise 
to the trivial and prosaic literature which floods us at the x^resent 
day. It is .“true that the human mind can be embellished by 
contact with every reality when it observes it ct)ntemplatively. 
But it is not less true, that added to this element, purely sub¬ 
jective, there is also in the production of beauty tie objective. 
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element which determines its value and force. The pleasure of 
Velasquez painting his “ Drunkards/’ hr that of Rembrandt, when 
Writing his celebrated lecture on anatomy, must have been great; 
it is always a pleasure to contemplate nature in a disinterested 
fashion, and more so still to have the faculty of reproducing it with 
the marvellous exactness of these masters. But the joy of Titian, 
Correggio, and Raphael must have been infii^tely greater, because 
these fine an^ists not only became engrossed in natar^ke the others, 
not only did they reproduce it with admirable truth, but they 
lived in intimate relation with its purest and most elevated forms, 
forms in which nature has been freest to express itself. And when 
this nature was checked in its development by some obstacle 
which disfigured it, these painters, guided by their instinct, 
interpreted it, revealed its secret aim, and helped it to express 
clearly what it had only stammered confusedly. 

The subjoct,,or theme, on which a writer exercises his pen, is 
not then immaterial Everything has its value, like the different 
departments in which man fulfills the law of labour, but some are 
low and some are high. Perhaps this statement sounds old- 
fashioned to modem aesthetes, but I find it true. After 'aU, with 
regard to most of these subjects, the old truth is enough for me. 
He who paints still life well, will never be such a great artist as 
he who paints reed life well; Jtie^who only^rejos^ugeg^tl^e .grqsjw 
forms of life anAJdie rudimentary movements of,J.he,^min(i 
not riM to the, glory of IdlCOUng how to .evoke, , and 4>l3ce ia 
pathetic conflict, the^eat,paflrio»s pf theimmeitSQ^ I consider 
the stress laid howadays on the good arrangement of accessories, 
both in the plastic and poetic arts, absurd. To paint the back^ 
ground of a picture well, the fumitnre and dete|dB, is not to be a 
painter in the highest a^aptance, given by our iiuagi|iation, to 
the word To make a rough rustic speak appropriately, to^ describe 
accurately the customs of a oountry, is not sufficient tp.^crit the 
title of a great novelist The Greeks laughed at painters of 
eating-houses. 

I believe so much in the value of the „ theme chosen for. the 
work, that a worthy and beautiful subject is the best tMnu'that 
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an arti flt can possess in Jiis life^ it is a real gift from tlie gods. 
Hovr many great writers have passed into oblivion through not 
having had this good fortune! 

Where would Cervantes be* now if his tiresome sojourn in 


ArgamasUla, which brought him in contact with some original 
types, had not suggested the charaq^^rs of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Fanza? On the other hand there have existed writers 
who, without Tj'^jdesaing a great talent, or rising to dhe exalt‘^d 
stage of podtic in^iration, called genius, have been immortalised, 
thanks to a fortunate discovery of subject. The^ most notable 
instance 1 know of this, in modern times, is that of the Abl»o 
I*rdvo8t, whose creative faculties, judging from the numerous 


works that he wrote, and wliich fell to the ground, did not surjuiss 
mediocrity, when an interesting episode, jMjrhaps of his own life, 
perhaps that of a friend, raised him to the he4ghl of the finest 
stars of art. Manon Lescaut is one of the mo^t beautiful and 
best conceived works that the human mind has ever proiluced. 
Another writer, who affords an e(j[ually or more striking instance 
of this fact, has just died. The plays of Alexandre l3umas,yt/.>(, 
are considered by men of taste as false, full of mannerisms, 
abstract, certain to die when the public taste goes in other 
directions. Nevertheless, in his celebrated Danie aux CanUlias^ 


he surpassed himself and rose to the extreme heights of jioctry. 
This drama is so l)eautiful, so original, so pathetic, exhales eucli 
'' a perfume of poetry mingled with such a profound ChristiaA 
sentiment, that 1 much doubt that any other dramatic production 
of this centuiy can compete with it for the admiration of posterity. 
Such a gulf l)etween the works of the same author can only bo 
explained by the. felicity of the subject! 

I "do not deny, however, that* thera have existed writers, like 
Shakespeeutre.and Moli^re, ca}>able of attaining not only in one, but 
in many,o^ :their Vorks, to a high degree of perfection ; b\it let us 
remember tliat Shakespeare and MoU^re did not invent their plots, 
they took t}iem*from whence they chose. Their powerful instinct 
made them understand what they ended in stating, that beautiful 
themes are rare in poetry, and that sometimes a mediocre writeif 
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and even a fool, may light upon them, and then, for the good of 
humanity, it is legitimate to take them. 

The method of contemporaneous writers is quite different. 
I^quipped with the theory that* all life is a worthy subject for a 
jnovel, they accept the most insignificant and insipid acts of ordinary 
jexistence, and on that they write a story. 

Consequoqtly the majority of novels a\j,d dramatic works are 
wanting in power and interest, however vigBi^ously drawn the 
characters may be. I have often been sorry to see writers exercising 
their great talent on worthless subjects, and I have deplored their 
want of Shakespeare and Moliire’s method of taking the good 
where they could find it. ThifiT wretched fear of using subjects 
already used was unknown to the ancients; .^schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides had no hesitation in writing on the same subject 
as we see in the ‘^Philoctetes” But our sensitive amour projyre, the 
overweening desire for originality, to which we are a prey, makes 
us feel we are dishonoured if we take a plot from another writer, 
although we know we should do better by doing so. To hide this 
dearth of imagination, which is patent, and yet to produce a deep 
impression, the best known authors actually have recourse to 
devices which, when I have depicted, will give a succinct idea 
of the vices to which I feel the modem novel has fallen a prey 
—vices, nearly all of which could easily disappear if, instead of 
making it a business to show the public the brightness of our 
^intellect and the force of our imagination, we undertook to write 
solid and good works. Like the English writer, Thomas Carlyle, 
I tliink ^ %-eBaence of a su perior i na. n (or hero, as he 

^ calls him), and that the absence of sincerity, not that of intellect, is 
what has caused a decadent of modern Art. .. 

One of the most common re^urces of contemporaneous novelists 
is what I will term accumulation. As or dinai y life seldom offers 
interesting themes for imaginative works, and its simple representa¬ 
tion fre(][uently borders on triviality (as we see in a great number 
of English and German novelists), instead of waiting patiently for 
life to offer a suitable subject, they prefer, to take a long period, 
and ooudensing it into a representation of a short space of time, 
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they succeed in making it interesting. It is not^ then, a general 
rule to narrate with truth and art a beautiful episode of the 
history of a man, or the entire history of this man, when 
it is interesting, such as that of a soldier, workman, or min(‘r, 
and wit] I tliis end in view, paint as a secondary thing tlio 
environment, or the places in which this life unfolds itself. 
The primary consideration of authdrs of the present day is 
to describe the life,;.f^soldferfl, workmeif, or miners, mak'ing that ri 
some individml of the class a mere accessory and pretext for t he 
picture. This abstract proceeding is not, in my opinion, conform¬ 
able to the nat\iro of art. And it is no good quoting the example 
of epic poets, wlio sometimes respme an entire ci\aliHa,tion in one 
poem, because, l^csides the smallness of the number meriting such 
a name, an epic, poet has not followed such a co*jrso in a general 
way, but in a limited and individual one. Itomdr, or the rhapsodic 
Homeric poets, do not try to describe in the hiad the Hellenic 
world before the irruption of the Dorians, but only the anger of 
Achilles, nor in the Odyssey is the Western ciN’ilisation depicted, 
but only the Liibours of Ulysses. 

However, assuming the legitimacy of these intentions, the 
present manner of realisation is still censurable. Instejid of 
rej^resentiug the lile of such, or such a country, or class of society 
quietly, and as it really appears, the novelist, overwhelmed with 
the desire to make a great impression, exagg(*raXea, falsifies, and 
accumulates all the data which reality offers them in a disperse^ 
form. 

You have" only to cast an impartial glance at ijjpme of the recent 
and famous French productions, describing the Iif<‘- of the country 
and its mines, to be convinced that the writer liss not observed or 
painted them with sincerity, but, that he has acx:.u inula ted in an 
obviously artificial manner, all the crimes, wickednesses, and horrors 
that he has roa4 for years in the press, as having hap^iened in 
different departments in France, into’one point. On the other hand, 
in German, English, and Spanish novels, describing the life Of country 
folk, honour, purity and happiness are the order of the day. This 
ifl still more false, as naturalists chiefly take their stand on a 
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cortain fact, to wit, that the self-interest and egoism, which 

dominate the majority of men, is seen in the most brutal and 

repugnant form among the uncultured classes. Hussian novelists 

generally follow in the steps of the l^'reuch, and even surpass them 

in this respect. 1 have read a dramatic work entitled Tht Pow&r 

of Darkness, which in its concentrated horror far exceeds the 

French. The famous Kreutzer Sonata, by the same author, 

purposes nothing less thiCn to prove that '%he conjugal relation, 

sometimes so holy and sweet, involves nothing but Sadness, passion, 

anJ immorality. With all duo respect to those whose talent I do 

not deny, I go on believing that aU is not in, Ufe, and that 

to describe it as it really is, we paust rid our heart of all rancour, 

free it from all disquietude and lust of the flesh, and contemplate 

it without prcjuiice. Not only as a convenience, for it absolves 

the poet from thfe strict law of inspiration, but as a novelty, the 

French method is followed by a great number of writers in Europe. 

Novelty is one i^f the most imperious necessities insisted on by the 

public, as well as the artists in the last decade of the nineteenth 

century. Few tendencies have seemed to me more absurd and 

inimical to art. Stupid as it may be to live in constant antagonism 

* 

with one’s epoch, it is still more so to enthusiastically conform to 
its every vagary, and not to wish to .enjoy, or value the works which 
have preceded tis. The present moment is a stage of the large 
and varied evolution of human reason, and although of great 
jmportance to us compared with the whole liistory of tins evolution 
it is of small iinport. The artist, then, should not depreciate the 
ejjoch which gave him birth, but love it, so as to extr^?ot from it the 
divine spirit of poetry which exists in all times and in all places. 
But ho who is incapable of loving the treasures of beauty 
bi^ueathed us by our ancestors, yrill hever reach'^e sacred heights 
of Olympus. “ The best songs,” says Telemaohus in the Odjfsaey, 
" are always the newest.” With a little thougl?,t, one can under¬ 
stand that human passions, the^ first material on which the poet 
works, never change in their essential nature witjii the course of 
centuries; and even in the social life, if time and qpaoe cause 
changes, they are not so great as they appea.r at first sight, In 
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reading I/)ngu8, Theocritus and Apulcius, we are astonished to sec 
that life in their times was very similar to ours. Let us take an 
Indian novel or drama, and it is the same thing. A glance at 
CelestiTM,^ the first important monument of our romantic literature, 
wiU show ufl that the vices so admirably shown in it are almost 
identical with those of the present time, and that its characters 
thiuki talk, and act like those wc meet every day in the street. 
On the other hand, dfhci Inore recent Spanish .works„likc lHan<i 

m 

by Montemayer, M Mspanol Gerardo by Ccspcdcs, the novels by 
Lopez and Montalban, and most of our romantic comedies^make us 
think we are contemplating a different world, and tliat there is a 
gulf between our way of living, thinking and feeling, and that of 
those people. AVhat does that mean ? To me nothing, but that 
the former reflect their epoch faithfully, whilst the latter, not 
knowing how to extract anything interesting frqjn it, preferred to 
represent it imaginatively. 

This last remark involves a subject of supreTri'^* interest in the 
comjjosition of a novel—that of YSxisiiniUtude. Modem novedists 
are much concerned, and wiih reason, in giving verisimilitude to 
their conceptions. 1 nevertheless oj)ine that this course may b(^ 
carried to excess, and that we have passed irrationally from one 
extreme to anotlier, from the stupendous incredible adventures 
with which old writers seasoned their creations, to the luusaic 
insipidity of the present day. Life is beautiful, and facts liave an 

ab^lute value. These are the truths to which 1 bow down both 

» 

in theory and in practice; but wc must recolk'ct that facts are 
only of ajstheric value when they are revealers, viJieu they make 
our spirit vibrate with emotion for the beautiful, riienomena 
have no value in themselves in art. But I shall be asked, “ What 
is the difference’‘between significative facts, or facts which ar6 
revelations, and those which arc not so ? I confess I cjui give no 
answer to that question, it is a mystery to me. The majority of 

the incideniJs composing Balzac’s novel entitled Eugenie Qra.ndei are 

1 

commonplace, very vulgar and prosaic, and yet this novel (jauses 
profound emotion, and may be regarded as one of the most wonder¬ 
ful productions of the ^nius of this century. Analogous incident^ 
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iu other novels leave us cold, if they do not bore ua Artists 
themselves cannot explain’such a mystery; they feel it, they divine 
it, and therefore their works are beautiful—that is enough. It is 
stupid then to give them rules for particular cases; they will take 
the incidents they require, and in their hands they will always be 
significant. But one must protest against the absurd supposition 
that only commonplace and ordinary events ought to be in a novel. 
On the contrary, on rare ocSasionB, charabtors''&hd phenpmena arise of 
such resthetic value that their reproduction iu art is not only con¬ 
venient, but necessary. On this point it is curious what has 
happened to me, and what I presume happens to all novelists. I 
have often had scenes and evoots which I have taken from life 
called unlikely, whilst those 1 have invented have never been 
considered strahge. It is because when I have been present at, or 
heard any strange thing, I have had no scruple in using it, being 
sure of its truth, but when 1 am obliged to invent facts try 
to keep clear fr^im all that may seem strange or untrue. 

The public and critics are equally on the alert against mveri- 
siinilitude, and a poor author hardly steps olf the beaten track 
before the wonl false is hurled at him from all sides. But these 
shots are generally only fired against material inverisimilitude. 
Moral invorisimUitude generally escapes them, and yet for the man 
of good feeling, who knows life, it is surely not less censurable. 
The novels of certain French writers, written to amuse the upper 
'classes, do not often have grave faults of material invcrisimili- 
tude, but they constantly sin against moral verisimilitude. The 
naturalists themselves are much more severe agaitist the former 
than the latter. Even Balzac, conversant with life as he was, and 
representing it with such art, sometimes runs counter to moral 
logic. I shall never forget the sad effect cau^ on me in a work 
so beautiful as Eugenie Grandet^ by the passage in which the Abbd 
Cruchet, soon after his cousin’s arrival in Paris,Varmly suggests to 
Madame de Gramins that ^e should let herself be cofirted by liim, 
with the idea of casting him aside. Such an atrocious treachery 
was more repugnant to me than the exploits of Artagnan in the 
, Three Musketeers, by Alexandre Duma^s, p6re. 
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world the tiling for an artist to do. 
Imagination is the magic wand that transforms the world and 
embellishes it. But at the stime time one ought to steep oneself 
occasionally in reality, touch the earth everjj now and then, for with 
each touch one will gather fresh strength, as did the giant Antaeus. 
Fact has an inestimable value, which js vainly sought for in the 
flights of the spirit. ^11 ajislructions disappear before it; it is the 
true revealer of the essence of things, not the lonceptjions which 
our mind extracts from them, and in the last rcsviurce one lias to 
resort to it for the basis of all judgment, and for tlic enjoyment of 
any beauty. 1 give untpialifled approbation, tben, to this respect 
felt by good novelists for truth, ah'd the cfiro witli whicli they try to 
avoid its falsification, even to the m<»Rt insignificant details. But, 
at the same time, I think that an exaggerated importance is given 
to J^he accuracy of what we may call, in the language of painters, 
accassories. It must he home in mind that moral truth, i.r, that 
of sentiment and character, is that wlilch is futfy found in the 
dominions of the poet, and his resj-ionsibility consists chiefly in the 
use he makes of it. 

In olden times, novelists had licence to give vent to all kinds 
of scioutific or historic absurdities. Now it is rightly exacted that 
they be in conformity with true discoveries. But we have gone to 
the opposite extreme, and wo are violently attacked, as if wo had 
committed a crime, at tlic slightest error, not only in a physical, 
historical, or mathematical point, but in one of costume or 
archaeology, ye are requ ired to be walking encyclopjcdias.. There¬ 
fore many writers who know the mania for criticism, and try not 
to run counter to it, not only guard against these errors, hut every 
time they touch upon points oj politics, administration, nrt, customs, 
or fashions, they give really learned discourses on these sul)jec.ts. 
The reader is bored, but what does that matter as long as the 
critic is delighted, and he pleases the, common herd, which do not 
know what to like ? Nevertheless, these gentlemen can think Avlmt 
they like, but accuracy is not what is most required of tlie artist, 
but rather the inducing a sense of the beautiful. Homer did not 
cease to be the greatest poet because ho thought that the riveB> 
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Ocean encompassed the earth. This craving for accuracy, which I 
like in principle, has given rise to the necessity of seeking a model 
for everything which is represented. Painters will not touch a 
brush, nor sculptors the clay, without a model before them. Follow¬ 
ing their example, modern novelists carry a notebook in their 
pocket, to put down what they hear. They all think it ridiculous 
to work from memory, and yet this was method among great 
artists of ;past cftnturies. Kubens could^ not have had models for 
the thousands of figures he painted. The proof of this is that he 
painted even landscapes from memory, and there exists one of his, 
in wliich the light comes from two opposite sides, which is absurd. 
And yet the* picture is very •beautiful. Neither Shakespeare, 
Moliere, nor Balzac witnessed the scenes they describe, nor knew 
the characters fhey represent. Scliiller confessed that his retired 
and hard-working life gave him very few opportunities of observing 
men. The model may then be necessary, but we must confess it 
shows a want of power. 

The painter, l»e it Eubens, Vinci, or Titian, has nature impressed 
on his brain; it suffices him to have seen an object to be able to < 
draw it with a sure hand, even when hidden by time and distance. 
The i)oet has no need to. see what he writes. He bears in himself 
the entire soul of hBmamty,^d.A-.slight- fiig.n-4Kiiaoea f o ch im, to, 
recogn iae it.in any, man. It is in him and in the saint that we see 
most cl^rly the essential identity of human beings, for both know 
intuitively, directly and without the necessity of experience, the 
heart of man. “ 1 should disguise from myself a grave fact,** said 
Saint Juan de*!la Cruz to his hearers,'' did I ignore ’that your souls 
form part of mine. You and I are distinct beings in the W(H*ld, in 
God is our common origin, thas \^e are one being and live 
. life.** . • " 

For those novelists,'whose imagination has not risen to that 
supreme height of strength io permit them to Vrite without care¬ 
ful daily obBervation,*real data is of absolute necessity, but as a 
powerful aid to the imagination, I venture to tXHinsel the con¬ 
templative, not practical, study of the plastic arti^ The hoveUst 
, ought to Sequent museums of painting and eouH^jMlp to accustom 
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himself to describo by means of clear and precise images. More¬ 
over, it is a means of counteracting the fatal mania for psychological 
analysis, as artificial as it is false, "which now prevails. Neither 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, nor Moli^^e required such full voluminons 
pages to make us see a character, to make it live for us, to engrave 
it profoundly on our memory. ^ 

It is only just, howgi^x, to show, that if tlie modern novel has 
erred in thedb fanciful anSyscs wliich 8].x)il it, it lajs avoided 
one rock on which old masters were frequently stranded, and that 
is, reflections. There is nothing more prejudicial to the beauty of a 
novel than this philosophising, vulgar when it is not puerile, witli 
which many novelists season their productions. Ifitei|)reting at 
every step the hidden meaning of the incidents narrated, and 
explaining their significance, is insupportable, and i&ilitates against 
the fundamental prmciples of art. In the novil it is not the 
author who should speak, but the incidents and characters, and if 
the work involve any philosophy the reader shouhl* find it out for 
htmself. Not to trust to his perspicacity and give it him liot and 
strong, as llalzac does, for instance, is to spoil the novel and expose 
it at once to the critic’s just remark, that his philosophy is that of 
a commercial traveller. 

Another important merit of the mcxlern naturalistic school is, in 
my opinion, the importance given to the description of nature, thus 
uniting the tie, so .long raptured in literature, hetwoen man and 
the exterior world, Since the Indian and Greek p^ms, ol)jV,etive 
beauty has not^been so exalted, nor has landscaiHj been wonl 
painted in such a perfect manner as the Freneh natifralists do it at 
present. They have acquired such iKjrfwtion in this line, their 
f and flexible idiom gives tl^em such a large vocabulary, that it 
seems impossible to present a brighter anjjl more pxfect ]»icturc ol 
the world about us. The novels of Flaubert, especially, cunnot he 
read without feeling^oneself subjugated 1^' that pure and piiituresque 
diction wjhich* brings before our eyes so inanj' gracious forms and 
so many brilliant pictures. Nevertheless, this fortunate quality 
has been abused ; The disciples of that master liave brought their 
lore of ^ pitch that the characters and 
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iituations are hardly visible through such thick foliage. Every art 
lias limits drawn by its own nature. When these limits ore 
attempted to be modified or widened, the result is ruin. The abuse 
)£ description in literary works^ marks an intrusion of painting 
Into the realms of poetry. Every one knows the inimical effects of 
bhis intrusion of one art upon another. 

The violatioii of sculpture in the attei]|^t to make it express 
the same as painting is wfiat has denaturalised it iu ifiodem times. 
Makin g music express concre te id eas, only ^fit_ for poetry, is JJio 
^use of its d^lorable decadence. It is to bo feared that the 
ittention given to the mise. en seine will finally produce the same 
feebleness and* mannerism in literature as it has in painting. In 
Lhe latter we see details, clothes, furniture, etc., represented in a 
marvellous way*,’ whilst there is no good painter of the person. 
Cireat masters like Ilembrandt, Franz Hals, Yelasqriez, and Titian, 
m the contrary, did not excel in clothes and other accessories but 
soncentrated tlseir powers and attention on the other points. 
Moreover, in poetry the excess of physical descriptions points to tJio 
predominance of the phymological over the psychological element, 
the same as the abuse of harmony in music. The brilliant de¬ 
scriptions of the naturalistic school court the imagination, and help 
on the work, but such novels rarely leave a deep impression on the 
mind. In like manner the exquisite liarmonies of Wagner and his 
school delight the car, but they do not move the soul like the 
eloquent voice of Beethoven, neither do they make one pass alter¬ 
nately from sadness to joy, like the charming music of Haydn. 

To attain af*perfect harmony between the backipround and the 
figures, and generally between afl the elements of the composition, 
one must imitate, the Greeks. They alone have possessed the 
secret of producing beauty in «very point wittout injury to any 
one of them, exhibiting Che greatest richness united to the £'’:eateBt 
sobriety of representing'in mrt the profound hhimonies that exist 
in the real world. The little that remains to us ih the Greek 
romantic Une is of os much solid value as its •architecture, its 
sculpture, and its tragedy and comedy. Nothing can equal 
Daphnis and Chloe^ the celebrated novel by Longua . In it are 
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united all the perfections of its kind. A simple, interesting story, 
characters observed with nicety, and presented unaffectedly, 
exquisite pictures of nature, bright descriptions of customs, a noble 
and transparent stylo, all unite to^orm an enchanting harmony iu 
this beautiful creation. Every word is a pencil stroke, every 
speech an image, every page a brilliant picture, which is stamped 
for ever on the imagij^'fttion. "What a vein of facile inspiration 
runs through it all! Vhat freshness and sobriety in t tic descrip¬ 
tions 1 What naturalness in the diction ! How far removd Irom 
the modern emphasis / 1 u,spire to no greater glory in my art than 

that of calling myself an humble disciple of this immortal work. 

*p 

This aspiration may jicrhaps seem ridiculods to modern 
criticism, or it may bo called extravagant, l^ossibly the preceding 
remarks will be considered as the expression of a niind incajwble of 
appreciating or understanding either the beauty a«d the B])lendour 
or the profound and powerful thought of the coutcmporamMnis 
novel. 1 know that my modest remarks will in iff) wisi* inHuenee 
the prevailing taste. This does not mortify me: ilrstly, bec,auHe I 
have never aspired to exercise the least i!;fluence on my times; and 
secondly, because to change my o])iinons it wouM l)e necessary to 
phange my nature, which is impossible. But nobody should 
twonder that in my dreamy hours I imagine that, aftiu* some years, 
purope, fatigued with so much excess, want of proportion, and so 
auch false originality, will once more tlrink at the crystal fount of 
lellenic art. Then our present spurts of strength ill bo regarded 
as spasmodic ebpllitioiis of a weakened nervous system: tliey will 
say that we delighted in representations of physiciH and moral iu- 
firmities,because we were ourselves infirm in body and mind; that 
W’’e felt ourselves attracted hy the deformed and monstrous, bcciiuse 
our own evolution w^as deformed?; ainjl that we loved paradox, 
because our being was paradoxical. And (piiting the tortuous 
paths wo trod, and ^leaving the altars ^of the Furies, on which wc 
sacrificed, artists of the future will at last walk along the path ot 
moderation, which is the sign t)f strength, and will deposit the 
fruits of their inteUect at the feet of the Graces. Happy shall 1 
he if I be granted life, long enough to see, albeit from alar, the, 
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promised land t If this be impossible^ I am still consoled by the 
idea that someone reading these lines will approve the fq;>irit of 
them and accord me his sympathy; and after according a cordial 
welcome to this kind reader, I yiill say to him, as the sage Yajna- 
valkya said to Artabhaga in " el BraKmana de los eien sendero &" 
(The Brahmana of the Hundred Paths); “ Give me your hand, 
Mend, this knQwledge was only made for you and me.” 
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Somebody cfilled for cigars. Wc all instinctively looked 
towards the speaker. Brisbane was a iiuiii of five and thirty 
years of age, and remarkable for those gifts which chietly 
attract the attention of men. He was a strong man. The 
external proportions of his figure presented nothing extraordi¬ 
nary to the coir.mon eye, though his size was abo^ o the average. 
He was a little over six feet in height, and moderately broad 
in the shoulder; he did not appear to be stout, but, on the other 
hand* he was certainly not tliin; his small head was suj)ported 
by a strong and sinewy neck; his bipad, muscular hands ap¬ 
peared to possess a peculiar skill in breaking walnuts without 
the assistance of tiie ordinary cracker, and, seeing him in pro¬ 
file, one could not help remarking tli6 extraordinary breadth of 
his sleeves, .and the unusual thickness of his chest. He was 
one of those men who are commonly spoken of among men aa 
deceptive; that is to say, that though he looked exceedingly 

* Copyright, 1894, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Published by permission. 
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strong he was in reality very much stronger than be looked* 
Of his features 1 need say little. His head is small, his hair 
is thin, his eyes are blue, his nose is large, he has a small mus¬ 
tache, and a square jaw. Everybody knows Brisbane, and when 
he asked for a cigar everybody^looked at him. 

It is a very singular thing,^* said Brisbane. 

Everybody stopped talking. . . . 

1 am an oltl sailor, and as 1 have tocrOes the Atlantic pretty 
often, I have my favorites. Most men have their favorites. 
I have seen a man wait in a Broadway bar for three quarters 
of an hour for a particular car which he liked. I believe thq 
barkeeper made at least one third^ of his living by that man’s 
preference. Phave a habit of«» waiting for certain ships when 
I am obliged to cross that duck pond. It may be a prejudice, 
but 1 was never cheated out of a good passage but once in my 
life. I remember it very 'v^ell: it was a warm morning in 
June, and the Customhouse officials, who were hanging about 
waiting for a steamer already on her way up from the Quaran¬ 
tine, presented* a peculiarly hazy and thoughtful appearance. 
1 had not much luggage — I never have. I mingled with the 
crowd of passengers, porters, and officious individuals in blue 
coats and brass buttons, who seemed to spring up like mush¬ 
rooms from the deck of a moored steamer to obtrude their un¬ 
necessary services upon the independent passenger. I have 
often noticed with a certain interest the spontaneous evolution 
of these fellows. They are not there when you arrive; five 
minutes after the pilot has called ** Go ahead 1 they, or at 
least their blue coats and brass buttons, have disappeared from 
deck and gangway as completely as though they had been con¬ 
signed to that looker which tradition unanimously ascribes to 
Davy Jones. ^Bnt, at the moment of starting, Ihey are there, 
clean-shaved, blue-coated, and ravenous for fees. I hastened 
on board. The ** Kamtschatka ** was one of my favorite ships. 
1 say was, because (die emphatjcalljr no longems. I cannot con¬ 
ceive of any inducement Vhich co^d entice me to make another 
voyage in her. Tes, I know what you are |^oing to say. She 
is uncommonly dean in the run aft, she has enough bluffing off 
in the bows to keep her dry, and the lower berths’" are most of 
them double. She has a lot of advantages, bat 1 won't cross 
in her agdn. Excuse the digression. I got on board. I 
hailed a steward, whose red nose and' redder whiskers were 
* e<|uaUy familiar to me. 
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“ One hundred and five, lower berth,” said I, in the busi¬ 
nesslike tone peculiar to men who think no more of crossing 
the Atlantic than taking a whiskey cocktail at downtown 
Delmonico’s. 

The steward took my portmAnteau, greatcoat, and rug. I 
shall never forget the expression of his face. Not that he. 
turned pale. It is maintained by the most eminent divines 
that even miracles can»»ot change the course of nature. I have 
no hesitation in saying thilt ho did not*turn pale ; but from his 
expression, I judged that he was either about to shetl tears, to 
sneeze, or to drop my portmanteau. As the latter contained 
two bottles of particularly fine old sherry presented to'ine for 
my voyage by my old friend Snigginson van Pickyns, I felt 
extremely nervous. But the st^ard did none of these things. 

“ Well, I’m d-d I ” said he, in a low voice, and led the 

way. • 

I supposed my Hermes, as he led me to the lower regions, 
had had a little grog, but I said nothing, an3 followed him. 
One ‘hundred and five was on the port side, well aft. There 
was nothing remarkable about the stateroom. The lower 
berth, like most of those upon the “ Kamtschatka,” was double. 
There was plenty of room; there was the usual washing 
apparatus, calculated to convey an idea of luxury to the mind 
of a North American Indian; there were the usual incfiicient 
racks of brown wood, in which it is more easy to hang a large¬ 
sized umbrella than the common toothbrush of commerce. 
Upon the uninviting mattresses were carefully folded together 
those blankets which a great modern humorist has aptly com¬ 
pared to cold buckwheat cukes. The question of towels was 
left entirely to the imagination. The glass decanters w^cre 
filled with a transparent liquid faintly tinged v^jth brown, but 
from which an odor less faint, but not more pleasing, ascended 
to the nostrils, like a far-off, seasick reminiscence of oily ma¬ 
chinery. Sad-colored curtaips half closed the upper berth. 
The hazy June ifaylight shed a'’ faiqjb illumination upon the 
desolate little scene. Ugh 1 how I hate that stateroom! 

The steward <deposited my traps and looked at me, as 
though he .wanted to get away — probably in search of more 
passengers and thore fees. It is always a good plan to start 
in favor with tHose functionaries, and I accordingly gave him 
certain coins there ami then. 

•* 1*11 try and make yer comfortable all I can,** he remarked,^ 
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as he put the coins in his pocket. Nevertheless, there was a 
doubtful intonation in his voice which surprised me. Possibly 
his scale of fees had gone up, and he was not satisfied; but on 
the whole I was inclined to think that, as he himself would 
have expressed it, he was “the better for a glass.” I was 
wrong, however, and did the man injustice. 

Nothing especially worthy of mention occurred during that 
day. We left the pier punctually, and 't was very pleasant to 
be fairly under way, for the weather was warm and sultry, and 
the motion of the steamer produced a refreshing breeze. 
Everybody knows what the first day at sea is like. People 
pace thie decks and stare at each other, and occasionally meet 
acquaintances whom they did not know to be on board. 
There is the usual uncertainty as to whether the food will be 
good, bad, or indifferent, until the first two meals have put the 
matter beyond a doubt; there is the usual uncertainty about 
the weather, until the ship is fairly off Fire Island. The 
tables are crowded at first, and then suddenly thinned. Pale- 
faced people spring from their seats and precipitate themselves 
towards the door, and each old sailor breathes more freely as 
his seasick neighbor rushes from his side, leaving him 
plenty of elbow room and an unlimited command over the 
mustard. 

One passage across the Atlantic is very much like another, 
and we who cross very often do not make the voyage for the 
sake of novelty. Whales and icebergs are indeed always ob¬ 
jects of interest, but, after all, one whale is very much like 
another whale, and one rarely sees an iceberg at close quarters. 
To the majority of us the moat delightful moment of the day 
on board an ocean steamer is when we have taken our last turn 
on deck, have smoked our last cigar, and having succeeded in 
tiring ourselves, feel at liberty to turn in with a clear con¬ 
science. On that first night of the voyage I felt particularly 
lazy, and went to bed in one hundred and five rather earlier 
than I usually do. As I turned in, 1 was amazed to see that 1 
was to have a companion. A portmanteau, very like my own, 
lay in the opposite corner, and in the upp'ir berth had been 
deposited a neatly folded rug with a stick and umbrella. I 
had hoped to be alone, and I was disappointed; but I wondered 
who my roommate was to be, and 1 determined to have a look 
at him. 

Before I had been long in bed he entered. He was, as far 
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as I could see, a very tall man, very thin, very pale, with sandy 
hair and whiskers, and colorless ^ay eyes. He had about him, 
I thought, an air of rather dubious fashion; the sort of man 
you might see in Wall Street, without being able precisely to 
say what he was doing there—tile sort of man who frequents 
the Cafe Anglais, who always seems to be alone and who drinks 
ohainpagne; you might meet him on a race course, but he 
would never appear t^ be doing anything there either. A 
little overdressed — a little odd. There are three oJl four of 
his kind on every ocean steamer. I made up my mind that I 
did not care to make his acquaintance, and I went to sleep, 
saying to myself that 1 would study his habits in order to 
avoid him. If he rose early, 1 would rise late; if he went to 
bed late, I would go to bed early.* I did not care lo know him. 
If you once know people of that kind, they are always turning 
up. Poor fellow ! I need not have taken the tit)uble to come 
to so many decisions about him, for I never saw him again 
after that first night in one hundred and five. 

I 'was slcoi)ing soundly, when 1 was suddenly waked by a 
loud noise. To judge from the sound, my roommate must 
have sprung with a single leap from the upper berth to the 
floor. I heard him fumbling with the latch and bolt of the 
door, wdiich opened almost immediately, and then I heard his 
footsteps as he ran at full speed down the passage, leaving the 
door open behind him. The ship was rolling a little, and 1 
expected to hear him stumble or fall, but he ran as though 
he were running for his life. The door swung on its Iiinges 
with the motion of the vessel, and the sound annoyed me. 1 
got up and shut it, and groped my way back to^ my berth in 
the darkness. I went to sleep again ; but 1 have no idea how 
long I slept. < i 

When I awoke it was still quite dark, but I felt a disagree¬ 
able sensation of cold, and it seemed to me that the air was 
damp. You know the peculiar smell of a cabin which has been 
wet with sea water. 1 covered myselj up as well as I could 
and dozed off again, framing complaints to be made the next 
day, and selecting the most powerful epithets in the language. 
I could hear, my roommate turn ovcr*in the upper berth. He 
had probably returned while I was asleep. Once I thought I 
heard him groafi, and 1 argued that he was seasick. That is 
particularly unpleasant when one is below. Nevertheless, I. 
dozed off and slept till early daylight. 
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The ship was rolling heavily, much more than oil the pre¬ 
vious evening, and the gray liglit which came in through the 
porthole changed in tint with every movement according os 
the angle of tbe vessers side turned the glass seawards or sky¬ 
wards. It was very cold—u'caccountably so for the month of 
June. I turned my head and looked at the porthole, and saw 
to my surprise that itrwas wide open and hooked back. I 
believe I swore audibly. Then 1 ^ot up and shut it. As I 
turned lack 1 glanced at the upper berth. The curtains were 
drawn close together; my companion had probably felt cold as 
well as 1. It struck me that I had slept enough. The state¬ 
room was uncomfortable, though, strange to say, 1 could not 
smell the dampness which had annoyed me in the night. My 
roommate was still asleep — excellent opportunity for avoiding 
him, so I dressed at once and went on deck. The day was 
warm and clcfady, with an oily smell on the water. It was 
seven o'clock as I came out — much later than I had imagined. 
I came across the doctor, who was taking his first sniff of the 
morning air. ^ He was a young man from the West of Ireland 
— a tremendous fellow, with black hair and blue eyes, ali-eady 
inclined to be stout; he had a happy-goducky, healthy look 
about him which was rather attractive. 

“ Fine morning,” 1 remarked, by ^ay of introduction. 

“Well,” said he, eying me with an air of ready interest, 
“ it's a fine morning and it’s not a fine morning. 1 don’t think 
it’s much of a morning.” 

“Well, no — it is not so very fine,” said I. 

“ It’s just what I call fuggly weather,” replied the 
doctor. 

“It was very cold last night, I though^,” I remarked. 
“ However, v(hen I looked about, I found that the porthole 
was wide open. 1 had not noticed it when I went to bed. 
And the stateroom was damp, too.” 

“ Damp! ” said he. “ Whereabouts are you ? 

“ One hundred and ^ve —*— ” 

To my surprise the doctor started visibly, imd stared at me. 

“ What is the matter ? ” I asked. '• 

“ Oh — nothing,” he answered j “ only everybody has com¬ 
plained of that stateroom for the last three trips.” 

“ 1 shall complain, too,” 1 said. “ It has certainly not been 
properly aired. It is a shame ! ” 

“I don't believe it can be helped,” answered the doctor. 
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*1 believe there is something — well, it is not my business to 
frighten passengers.’’ 

** You need not be afraid of frightening me,” I replied. “ I 
can stand any amount of damp. If I should get a bad cold, I 
will come to you.” 

I offered the doctor a cigar, which he took and examined 
very critically. 

“ It is not so muclt the damp,” he remarked. “ However, I 
dare say you will get on very well, llave you a roommate ? ” 

“ Yes; a deuce of a fellow, who bolts out in the middle of 
the night and leaves the door open.” 

Again the doctor glanced curiously at me. T*hen fie lit the 
cigar and looked grave. 

“ Did he come back ? ” he asked presently. 

“ Yes. I was asleep, but I waked up and heard him moving. 
Then I felt cold and went to sleep again. •I'his morning 1 
found the porthole open.” ^ 

“ Look here,” said the doctor, quietly, “ I don’t care much 
for‘this ship. I don’t care a rap for her reputation. I tell 
you what I will do. I have a good-sized place up here. I 
will share it with you, though I don’t know you from Adam.” 

I was very much surprised at the proposition. I could not 
imagine why he should take such a sudden interest in my 
welfare. However, his manner as he spoke of the ship was 
peculiar. 

“ You are very good, doctor,” I said. “ But, really, I believe 
even now the cabin could be aired, or cleaned out, or something. 
Why do you not care for the ship ? ” 

“We are not superstitious in our profession, sir,” replied 
the doctor. “ But the sea makes people so. I don’t want to 
prejudice you, and I don’t want to frighten yoyi, but if you will 
take my advice you will move in here. I would as soon see 
you overboard,” he added, “as know that you or any other 
man was to sleep in one hundred and five.” 

“ Good gracious ! Why ? ” I as^ed. 

“ Just because on the last three trips the people who liave 
slept there actually have gone overboard,” he answered 
gravely. • 

The intelligence was startling and exceedingly unpleasant, 
I confess. I looked hard at the doctor to see whether he was 
making game of me, but he looked perfectly serious. I thanked 
him warmly for his offer, but told him I intended to be the ey- 
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ception to the rule by which every one who slept in that par¬ 
ticular stateroom went overboard. He did not say muchy but 
looked as grave as ever, and hiuted that before we got across 1 
should probably reconsider his j)ropo8al. In the course of time 
we went to breakfast, at which only an inconsiderable number 
of passengers assembled. I noticed that one or two of the 
officers who breakfasted with us looked grave. After break- 
fast I went into my stateroom in order^ to get a book. The 
curtains of the upper berth were still closely drawn. Not a 
word was to be heard. My roommate was probably still 
asleep. 

As I cam& out 1 met the steward whose business it was to 
look after me. He whispei’ed that the captain wanted to see 
me, and then scuttled away down the passage as if very anxious 
to avoid any questions. I went towards the captain’s cabin, 
and found him Waiting for me. 

“ Sir,” he sai^, ** 1 want to ask a favor of you.” 

I answered that I would do anything to oblige him. 

“Your rooipmate has disappeared,” he said. “tfe is 
known to have turned in early last night. Did you notice 
anything extraordinary in his manner?” 

The question coming, as it did, in exact confirmation of, 
the fears the doctor had expressed half an hour earlier, 
staggered me. 

“ You don’t mean to say he has gone overboard ? ” I asked. 

“I fear he has,” answered the captain. 

“This is the most extraordinary thing-” I began. 

“ Why?” he asked. 

“ He is the fourth, then,” I explained. In answer to 
another question from the captain, I explained,^without men¬ 
tioning the doctor, that I had heard the story concerning one 
hundred and five. He seemed very much annoyed at hearing 
that 1 knew of it. 1 told him what had occurred in the 
night. 

“What you say,” he replied*, “coincides almost exactly with 
what was told me by the roommates of two of the other three. 
They bolt out of bed and run down the passage. Two of them 
were seen to go overboard b/the watch; we stopped and lowered 
boats, but they were^uot found. Nobody, however, saw or heard 
the man who was lost last night—if he is really lost. The stew¬ 
ard, who is a superstitious fellow, perhaps,, and expected some- 
tliing to go wrong, went to look for him this morning, and found 
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his berth empty, but hia clothes lying about, just as he liad left 
them^ The steward was the only man on board wlio knew him 
by sight, and he has been searching everywhere for him. He 
has disappeared I Now, sir, I want to beg you not to mention 
the circumstance to any of the passengers ; T don’t want the ship 
to get a bad name, and nothing hangs iibout an ocean goer like 
stories of suicides. You shall have your clioice of any one of 
the ofllcers’ cabins youflike, including my own, for the rest of 
the passage. Is that a fair bargain ? 

“Very,” said I, “and I am much obliged to you. But 
since I am alone, and have the stateroom to myself, I would 
rather not move. If the steward will take out that unfortunate 
man’s tilings, I would as leave stay where I am. I will not say 
aifything about the matter, and T[ tliink I can promise you that 
1 will not follow my roommate.” 

The captain tried to dissuade me fi om my intention, but 1 
preferred having a stateroom alone to being the chum of any 
officer on board. I do not know whether 1 acted foolislily, but 
if I jfiad taken his advice 1 should have had nothing more to 
tell. There would have remaine<l the disagreeable coincidence 
of several suicides occurring among men who had slept in the 
same cabin, but that would have been jill. 

That was not the end of the matter, liowcver, by any 
means. I obstinately made up my mind that I would not be 
disturbed by such tales, and I even went so fair as to argue the 
question with the captain. There was sometliing wrong about 
the stateroom, I said. It was raitlier daimp. The porthole had 
been left open last night. My roommate might liave been ill 
when he came on board, and he might have bgcome delirious 
after he went to bed. He might even now he hiding .some¬ 
where on boarvl^, and iniglit he found biter. The place ought 
to be aired and tlie fastening of the port looked to. If the 
captain would give me leave, I would see that what I thought 
necessary were done immediately. 

“ Of course you have a right to s^fiy where you are if you 
please,” he replied rather petulantly; “ but 1 wish you 
would turn out and let mo lock the place up, and he done with 
it.” * 

I did not see it in the same light, and left the captain, after 
promising to be silent concerning the disappearance of my com¬ 
panion. The latter had had no acquaintances on hoard, and 
was not missed in the course of the day. Towards evening \ 
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met the doctor again, and he asked me whether 1 had changed 
my mind. I told him I had not. 

“Then you will before long,” he said very grayely. 

We played whist in the evening, and I went to bed late. I 
will confess now that I felt a disagreeable sensation when I en¬ 
tered my stateroom. I could not help thinking of the tall man 
1 had seen on the previous night, who was now dead, drowned, 
toBsing about in die long swell, two or three honied miles 
astern. His face rose very distinctly before me as 1 undressed, 
and 1 even went so far as to draw back the curtains of the 
upper berth, as though to persuade myself that he was actually 
gone. T also bolted the door of the stateroom. Suddenly I 
became aware that the porthole was open, and fastened back. 
This was more than I could ^stand. 1 hastily threw on my 
dressing gown and went in search of Robert, the steward of my 
passage. I walS very angry, I remember, and when I found 
him 1 dragged him roughly to the door of one hundred and 
five, and pushed him towards the open porthole. 

“ What the^deuce do you mean, you scoundrel, by leaving 
that port open every night? Don’t you know it is against 
the regulations ? Don’t you know that if the ship heeled and 
the water began to come in, ten men could not shut it ? I will 
report you to the captain, you blackguard, for endangering the 
ship I ” 

I was exceedingly wroth. The man trembled and turned 
pale, and then began to shut the round glass plate with the 
heavy brass fittings. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” I said roimhly. 

“If you idease, sir,” faltered Robert, “mere’s nobody on 
board as can keep this ’ere port shut at night. ^You can try it 
yourself, sir. J. ain’t agoing to stop hany longer on board o* 
this vessel, sir; I ain’t indeed. But if I was you, sir, I’d just 
clear out and go and sleep with the surgeon, or something, 1 
would. Look ’ere, sir, is that fastened what yotl may call se¬ 
curely, or not, sir? Try^t, sir, see if it will move a hinch.” 

I tried the port, and found it perfectly tight. 

“Well, sir,” continued Robert, triumphantly, “I wager my 
reputation as a A 1 steward, that in ’arf an hour it ^ill be open 
again; fastened back, too, sir, that’s the horful thing — fas¬ 
tened back I ” 

I examined the great screw and the looped nut that ran on 

it. 
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,4 ««If 1 flud it open in ilie night) Robert, I will give you a 
sovereign. It is not possible. You may go.” 

“Soverin’ did you say, sir? Very good, sir. Thank ye, 
sir. Good night, sir. Pleasant reepose, sir, and all manner of 
hinohantin’ dreams, sir.*^ * 

Robert scuttled away, delighted at being released. Of 
cotu^se, I thought he was trying to account for his negligence 
by a silly story, intended to frighten me, and 1 disbelieved 
him. The consequence 'was that he* got his sovereign, and T 
spent a very peculiarly unpleasant night. 

I went to bed, and five minutes after I had rolled myself 
up in my blankets the inexorable Robert extinguished’the light 
that burned steadily behind the ground-glass pane near tlie 
door. I lay quite still in the dark, trying to g6 to sleeg, but 1 
soon found that impossible. It had been some satisfaction to 
be angry with the steward, and the diversion had banished 
that unpleasant sensation I had at first experienced when I 
thought of the drowned man who had been my chum; but 
I w?is no longer sleepy, and I lay awake for some time, occa¬ 
sionally glancing at the porthole, which I could just see from 
‘where I lay, and which, in the darkness, looked like a faintly 
luminous soup plate suspended in blackness. I believe I must 
have lain there for an hour, and, as I remember, 1 was just 
dozing into sleep, when I was roused by a draught of cold air 
and by distinctly feeling the spray of the sea blown upon my 
face. I started to my feet, and not having allowed in the 
dark for the motion of the ship, I was instantly thrown vio¬ 
lently across the stateroom upon the couch which was placetl 
beneath the porthole. I recovered myself immediately, how¬ 
ever, and climbed upon my knees. The porthole was again 
wide open and fastened back ! 

Now these things are facts. I was wide awake when I 
got up, and I should certainly have been waked by the fall had 
I still been dozing. Moreover, 1 bruised my elbows and knees 
badly, and the bruises were* there on the following morning to 
testify to the fact, if I myself had doubted it. The porthole 
was wide open and fastened back — a thing so unaccountable 
that I remember very well feeling astonishment rather than 
fear when I discovered it. I at once closed the plate again 
and screwed down the loop nut with all my strength. It was 
veiry dark in the stateroom. I reflected that the port had cer¬ 
tainly been opened within an hour after Robert had at first 
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shut it in my presence) and I determined to watch it and see 
whether it would open again. Those brass fittings are very 
heavy and by no means easy to move; I could not believe that 
the clamp had been turned by the shaking of the screw. I 
stood peering out through thfi thick glass at the alternate 
white and gray streaks of the sea that foamed beneath the ship^s 
side. I fnust have remained there a quarter of an hour. 

Suddenly, as I stood, 1 distinctly heard something moving 
behind me in one of the berths, and a moment afterwards, just 
as I turned* instinctively to look—though I could, of course, 
see nothing in the darkness—I heard a very faint groan. I 
sprang aftross jthe stateroom, and tore the curtains of the upper 
berth aside, thrusting in my hands to discover if there were 
any one there. * There was somS one. 

1 rSmember that the sensation as I put ray hands forward 
was as though I»were plunging them into the air of a damp 
collar, and from behind the curtain came a gust of wind that 
smelled horribly* of stagnant soa water. I laid hold of some¬ 
thing that had the shape of a man’s arm, but was smooth,Tind 
wet, and icy cold. But suddenly, as I pulled, the creature 
sprang violently forward against mo, a clammy, oozy mass, as’ 
it seemed to me, heavy and wet, yet endowed with a sort of 
supernatural strength, i reeled across the stateroom, and in 
an instant the door opened and the thing rushed out. I had 
not had time to be frightened, and quickly recovering myself, 
1 sprang through the door and gave chase at the top of my 
speed, but I was too late. Ten yards before me I could see— 
1 am sure 1 saw it—a dark shadow moving in the dimly lighted 
passage, quickly as the shadow of a fast horse thrown before a 
dogcart by the lamp on a dark night. But in a moment it had 
disappeared, an<^l found myself holding on to the polished rail 
that ran along the bulkhead where the passage turned towards 
the companion. My hair stood on end, and the cold perspira¬ 
tion rolled down my face. I am not ashamed of it in the least: 
I was very badly frightene^. • * . 

Still I doubted my senses, and pulled myself together. It 
was absurd, 1 thought. The Welsh rabbit I had eaten had 
disagreed with me. I had been in a nightmare. I made my 
way back to my stateroom, and entered it with an effort. The 
whole place smelled of stagnant sea water, as it had when I 
waked on the previous evening. It required my utmdst 
strength to go in and gr^e among my things for a box of wax 
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lights. As I lighted a railway reading lantern, which I always 
carry in case I want to read after the laltnps are out, I perceived 
that the porthole was again open, and a sort of creeping horror 
began to take possession of mo which I never felt before, nor 
wish tQ feel agaim But I got rf light and proceeded to examine 
the upper berth, expecting to find it drenched with sea water. 

But I was disappointed. The bed had been slept in, and 
the smell of the sea was strong ; but the bedding was as dry as 
a bone. I fancied that'Robert had*not liad the courage to 
make the bed after the accident of the previous night — it had 
all been a hideous dream. I drew the curtains back as far as I 
could and examined the place very carefully. It .was perfectly 
dry. But the porthole was open again. With a sort of dull 
bewilderment of horror, I closJd it and scrowell it down, and 
thrusting my heavy stick through the brass loo[), wrenched it 
with all my might, till tlie thick metal began to^bend under the 
pressure. Then I hooked my reading lantern into tlie red 
velvet at the head of the couch, and sat down to recover my 
senses if I could. I sat there all night, unable to think of 
rest—hardly able to think at all. But the porthole reinained 
closed, and I did not believe it Avould now open again without 
the application of a considerable force. 

The morning dawned at last, and 1 dressed myself slowly, 
thinking over all that had happened in the night. It was a 
beautiful day and 1 went on deck, glad to get out in the early, 
pure sunshine, and to smell the breeze from the blue wator, so 
different from the noisome, stagnant odor from my stateroom. 
Instinctively I turned aft, towards the surgeon's cabin. There 
he stood, with a pipe iu his mouth, taking liis morning airing 
precisely as on the preceding day. 

“ Good morning,” said he, quietly, but lool^ing at me with 
evident curiosity. 

“ Doctor, you were quite right,” said 1. “ There is some¬ 

thing wrong about that place.” 

“ I thought you would change your mind,” he answered 
rather triumphantly. “ You have had a bad night, eh ? Sliall 
I make, you a pick-me-up ? I have a capital recipe.” 

“ No, thanks,” I cried. “ But I would like to tell you what 
happened.** 

^-then tried to e^lain as clearly as possible preciselj»' what 
had occurred, not omitting to state that 1 had been scared as 
I had never been scared in my whole life before. 1 dwelt par- 
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tioularly on the phenomenon of the porthole* which was a fact 
to which I could testify? even if the rest had been an illusion. 
I had closed it twice in the night, and the second time I had 
actually bent the brass in wrenching it with my stick. I be¬ 
lieve I insisted a good deal on this point. « 

You seem to think I am likely to doubt the story,” said 
the doctor, smiling at the detailed account of the state of the 
porthole. “ 1 do not doubt it in the bast. I renew my in¬ 
vitation to you. Bring' your traps' here, and take half my 
cabin.” 

“ Come and take half of mine for one night,” I said. “ Help 
me to get at the bottom of this thing.” 

“ You will get to the bottom of something else if you try,” 
answered the doctor. ‘ 

“What?” I asked. 

“ The bottom of the sea. 1 am going to leave the ship. It 
is not canny.” 

“ Then you Vill not help me to find out-” 

“ Not I,” said the doctor, quickly. “ It is my business to 
keep my wits about me—not to go fiddling about with ghosts 
and things.” 

“Do you really believe it is a ghost?” I inquired rather 
contemptuously. But sls I spoke 1 remembered very well the 
horrible sensation of the supernatural which had got posses¬ 
sion of me during the night. The doctor tuined sharply on 
me — 

“Have you any reasonable explanation of these things to 
offer?” he asked. “No; you have not. Well, you say you 
will find an explanation. I say that you won’t, sir, simply 
because there is not any.” 

' “ But, my dear sir,” I retorted, “ do you, a fijan of science, 
mean to tell me that such things cannot be explained ? ” 

“ I do,” he answered stoutly. “ And, if they could, I would 
not be concerned in the explanation.” 

1 did not care to spend anothbr night alone in the state¬ 
room, and yet 1 was obstinately determined to get at the root 
of the disturbances. I do not Wieve there ape many men who 
would have slept there alone, after passing two such nights. 
But 1 made up my mind to try it, if 1 could not get any one 
to share a watch with me. The doctor was evidently, not in¬ 
clined for such an e:^#iment. He said he was a surgeon, 
and that in case any|g^e]^ occurred on board he must always 
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be in readiness. He conld not afford to have his nerves un¬ 
settled. Perhaps he was quite right, but 1 am inclined to think 
that his precaution was prompted by his inclination. On in¬ 
quiry, he informed me that there was no one on board who * 
would be likely to join mo in my investigations, and after a 
little more conversation I left him, A little later I met the 
captain, and told him my story. 1 said that if no one would 
spend the night with me I would ask leave to have the light 
btumingA^ night, and would try it aloTie. 

“ Look here,” said he, “ I will tell you what I w'ill do. I 
will share your watch myself, and we will see what happens. 
It is my belief that we can find out between ns. Thorp may 
he some fellow skulking on board, who steals a passage by 
frightening the passengers. Itds just possible tliat there may 
be something queer in tlie carpentering of that berth.” 

I suggested taking the ship’s carpenter below and examin¬ 
ing the i)lace ; but 1 was overjoyed at the captain’s offer to 
spend the night with me. He accordingly senf for the work¬ 
man and ordered him to do anything I required. Wo went 
below' at once. I had all the bedding cleared out of the upi)er 
berth, and we examined the place thoroughly to see if there 
was a board loose anywhere, or a panel which could be opened 
or pushed aside. We tried the planks*every where, tapped the 
flooring, unscrewed the fittings of the lower berth and took it 
to pieces—in short, there was not a square inch of the state¬ 
room which was not searched and tested. Everything was in 
perfect order, and we put everything back in its place. As we 
were finishing our work, Robert came to the door and looked 
in, 

“Well, sir,—find anytliing, sir?” he asked with a ghastly 
grin, 

“ You were right about the porthole, Robert,” I said, and 
I gave him the promised sovereign. The carpenter did his 
work silently and skillfully, following my directions. When 
he had done he spoke. " . 

“ I’m a plain man, sir,” he said. * “ But it’s my belief you 
had better Just turn out your things and let me run half a 
dozen four-^nch screws through the door of this cabin. There’s 
no good never came o* this cabin yet, sir, and that’s all about it. 
There’s been four lives lost out o’ here to my own remem¬ 
brance, and that in four trips. Better give it up, sir, —better 
give it up i ” 
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“X will try it for one night more»” I said. 

“ Better give it up, sir, — better give it up I It’s a precious 
bad job,” repeated the workman, putting his tools in his bag 
and leaving the cabin. 

But my spirits had risen •'considerably at the prospect of 
having the captain’s company, and I made up my mind not to 
be prevented from going to the end of the strange business. 
I abstained from Welsh rabbits and grog that evening," and 
did not eyen join in the customary game of whist. I wanted 
to be quitb sure of my nerves, and my vanity made me anxious 
to make a good figure in the captain’s eyes. 

Tho captain was one of those splendidly tough and cheer¬ 
ful specimens of seafaring humanity whose combined courage, 
hardihood, and calmness in difficulty leads them naturally into 
high positions of trust. He was not the man to be led away 
by an idle tale, and the mere fact that he was willing to join 
me in the investigation was proof that he thought there was 
something seriously wrong, which could not be accounted for 
on ordinary theories, nor laughed down as a common supersti¬ 
tion. To some extent, too, his reputation was at stake, as well 
as the reputation of the ship. It is no light thing to lose pas¬ 
sengers overboard, and he knew it. 

About ten o’clock that evening, as I was smoking a last 
cigar, he came up to me and drew me aside from the beat of 
the other passengers who were patrolling the deck in the warm 
darkness. 

“ This is a serious matter, Mr. Brisbane,” he said. “ We 
must, make up our minds either way — to be disappointed or 
to have a pretty rough time of it. You ace, I cannot afford to 
laugh at the affair, and 1 will ask you to sign your name to a 
statement of whatever occurs. If nothing happens to-night, we 
will try it again to-morrow and next day. Are you ready ? ” 

So we went below, and entered the stateroom. As we 
went in I could see Robert the steward, who stood a little 
further down the passage, wa^chihg us, witlf his usual grin, as 
though certain that something dreadful was about to happen. 
The captain closed the door behind us and bcjted it. 

“ Supposing we put your portmanteau before the door,” he 
suggested. “ One of us can sit on it. Nothing can get out 
then. Is the port screwed down ? ” 

I foimd it as I had left it in the morning. Indeed, without 
using ft lever, as I done, no one could have opened it*; I 
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drew back the curtains of the upper berth ho tliat I could see 
well into it. By the captain’s advice I lighted my reading 
lantern, and placed it so that it shone upon the white sheets 
above. He insisted upon sitting on the portmanteau, declaring 
that he wished to be able to swear that he had sat before tlie 
door. 

Thei]i he requested mo to search the stateroom tlK)rf>ughly, 
an oj|gte;ration very soon g,ccomplished, as it consisted merely in 
looking beneath the lower berth and ni.der tlie couch below the 
porthole. Tlie spaces were quite empty. 

“It is impossible for any human being to get in,” I said, 
“or for any human being to open the port.” ‘ 

“Very good,” said the captain, calmly. “If we see any¬ 
thing now, it must be either imagination or something super¬ 
natural.” 

I sat down on the edge of the lower l^crtb. . 

“The first time it happened,” said the captahi, crossing his 
legs and leaning back against the door, “ was in? March. The 
passcnjjcr who slept here, in the upper berth, turned out to 
have been a lunatic—at all events, ho was known to have been 
a little touched, and ho had taken liis passage without the 
knowledge of his friends. He rushed out in the middle of the 
night, and threw himself overboard, before the oRicer who had 
the watch could stop him. Wo stoppotl and lowered a boat; 
it was a quiet night, just before that heavy weather came on; 
but wo could not find him. Of course his suicide was after¬ 
wards accounted for on the ground of his insanity.” 

“I suppose that often happens?” I refuarked, rather ab¬ 
sently. 

“Not often—no,” .said Uie captain; “never before in my 
experience, thouA I have heard of it happening on board of 
other ships. Well, as I was saying, that occurred in March. 
On the very next trip— What are you looking at ? ” lie asked, 
stopping suddenly in his narration. 

I believe I gave no answer. * My eyes were riveted upon the 
porthole. It seemed to me that the blass loop nut was begin¬ 
ning to turn very slowly upon the screw—so slowly, however, 
that I was not sure it moved nt alL I watched it intently, 
fixing its posilion in my mind, and trying to ascertain whether 
it changed. Seeing where I was looking, the captain looked too. 

^*It moves!” he exclaimed, in a tone of conviction. “No, 
it4w not,” he added after a minute. 
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“ If it were the jarring of the screw,” said I, ‘‘ it would have 
opened during the day; but 1 found it this evening jammed 
tight as I left it this morning.” 

I rose and tried the nut. It was certainly loosened, for by 
an effort I could move it with my hands. 

“ The queer thing,” said the captain, “ is that the second 
man 'Who was lost is supposed to have got through that 
very port. We had a terrible time*over it. It was in the 
middle #f the night, ahd the weather was “very heavy; there 
was an alarm that one of the ports was open and the sea 
running in. I came below and found everything flooded, the 
water 'pouring in every time she rolled, and the whole port 
swinging from the top bolts — not the porthole in the middle. 
Well, we managed to shut it,* but the water did some damage. 
Ever since that the place smells of sea water from time to time. 
We supposed*^ the passenger had thro'svn himself out, though 
the Lord onlj^^ows how he did it. The steward kept telling 
me that he eifcd not keep anything shut here. Upon my word 
— I can smell it now, cannot you ? ” he inquired, snifSng the 
air suspiciously. 

“Yes — distinctly,” I said, and 1 shuddered as that same 
odor of stagnant sea water grew stronger in the cabin. “ Now, 
to smell like this, the place must be damp,” I continued, “ and 
yet when I examined it with the carpenter this morning every¬ 
thing was perfectly dry. It is most extraordinary — halloo I ” 

My reading lantern, which had been placed in the upper 
berth, was suddenly extinguished. There was still a good deal 
of light from the pane of ground glass near the door, behind 
which loome^d the regulation lamp. I’he ship rolled heavily, 
and the curtain of the upper berth swung far out into the state¬ 
room and bagk again. 1 rose quickly froxn^my seat on the 
edge of the bed, and the captain at the same moment started 
to his feet -with a loud cry of surprise. I had turned with the 
intention of taking down the lantern to examine it, when I 
heard his exclamation, and immediately afterwards his call for 
help. I sprang towar(^ him. He was wrestling, with ell his 
might, with the brass loop of the port. It s^med to turn 
against his liands in spite of all his efforts* |||||||^ Up my 
cane, a heavy oak stick I always used to catflPM thrust it 
through the ring and bore on it with all my^tength. But 
the strong wood snapped suddenly, ^d I fell upon coucih. 
When I rose again the port was widb fmd thb 
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was standing with his back against the door, pale to the 
Ups. 

** There is something in th.at berlh I ” ho cried in a strange 
voioe, his eyes almost starting froin his head. “ Hold the door, 
while I look—it shall not escape us, whatever it is I ” 

But instead of taking his place, I sprang upon the lower 
bed, and seized something which lay in "the upper berth. 

It was something ghostly, horrible,* beyond words, and it 
moved in my grip. It was like the body of a man long 
drowned, and yet it moved and had the strength of ten men 
living; but I gripped it with all my might — the slippery, 
oozy, horrible thing. The dead white eyes seemed to stare at 
me put of the dusk; the putrid odor of rank sea water was 
ahont it, and its shiny hair hung in foul wet curls over its dead 
face. I wrestled with the dead thing ; it thrust \jtself upon me 
and forced me back and nearly broke my arms ; it wound its 
corpseVarms about my neck, the living death, anwoverpowered 
me, so l/hat I, at last, cried aloud and fell, and left my hold. 

As I fell the thing sprang across me, and seemed to throw 
itself upon the captain. When I last saw him oii his feet his 
face was white and his lips set. It seemed to me that he struck 
a violent blow at the dead being, and tb<!n he, too, fell forward 
upon his face, with an inarticulate cry of horror. 

The thing paused an instant, seeming to hover over his 
prostrate body, and I could have screamed again for very 
fright, but I had no voice left. Tlie thing vanished suddenly, 
and it seemed to my disturbed senses that it made its exit 
through the open port, though liow that was i> 08 Hible, consider¬ 
ing the smallness of the aperture, is more than any brio can tell. 
I lay a long time apon the floor, and the caj^tain lay beside me. 
At last I partially recovered my senses and moved, and I in¬ 
stantly knew that my arm was broken — the small bone of 'he 
left forearm near the wrist. 

I got upon my f^set somehow, and with my remaining hand 
I tried to raise the captain. Ho groifiied and moved, and at 
last came to, Hpiself. He was not hurt, but he seemed badly 
stunned. «, 

1 finishimH^p in the surgeon's cabin, lie dootored my 
broken arm, iuSredvised me not to “ fiddle about with ghosts 
and things ** any mo^re. The captain was very silent, and never 
sailed sgain in that ship, though it is still running. And I will 
not sail in her eith^..' 
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Br JAMBS THOMSON. 

[Jamei!) Thomson, Scotch poet,* second of the name, was born at Port 
Glasgow, November 2.*}, 1834. He was reared in an orphan asylum, and became 
a journalist, but was always a nervous sufferer, and died June 3, 1882, from the 
indirect consoqucuces. His ‘'■City of Dreadful Night ” (1870) is best known ; the 
best of his other poems are “ Insomnia,” “ Thj Doom of a City,” and “ Our 
Ladies of J)eath.'* Much of his work was done over the initials “ B.V.”j 

1 HEARD the sounding of the midnight hour; 

The others, one by one, had left the room, 

In calm assurance that the gracious power 

Of Sleep’s fine alchemy would bless the gloom, 
Transihuting all its leaden weight to gold, 

To treasures of rich virtues manifold. 

New strength, new health, new life; 

Just weary enough to nestle softly, sweetly, 

Int50^8i4i»e'unconsciousness, completely 
Delivered from the world of toil and care and stri^. 

Just weary enough to feel assured of rest, 

Of Sleep’s divine oblivion and repose, 

Renewing heart and brain for richer zest. 

Of waking life when golden morning glows, 

As young and pure and glad as if the first 
That ever on the void of darkness burst 
With ravishing warmth and light; 

On dewy grass and flowers and blithe birds singing 
And shining waters, all enraptured springing, 

Fragrance and shine and song, out of the womb of night. 

But I with infinite weariness outvrom, 

Haggl'd with endless nights unblessed with sleep, 

Ravaged by thoughts unutterably forlorn. 

Plunged in despairs unfathomably deep, 

Went cold and pale and trembling with bright 
Into the desert vaatitudu of Night, 

Arid and wild and black; 

Foreboding no oasis of sweet slumber, 

Counting beforehand all the countless number^ 

Of sands that are its minutes on my desolate track. 

And so I went, the last, to my drear bed, 

Aghast as one who should go down ..to, lie 

*• 

1 By permiMion of Reeves (fc Turner. (2 vols. Or. Svo. Price 12s. 9d.) 
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Among the blissfully unconscious dead, 

Assured that as the endless years flowed by 
Over the dreadful silence and deep gloom 
And dense oppression of the stifling tomb, 

He only of them all, ,, 

Herveless and impotent to madness, never 
Could hope oblivion’s perfect trance forever: 

An agony of life eternal in death’s pall. 

I , 

But that would be forever, without euro! — 

And yet the agony lie not more great; 

Supreme fatigue and pain, while they endure. 

Into Eternity their time translate; 

Be it of hours and days or countless years. 

And boundless eons, it alike appears 
To the crushed victim’s soul; 

Utter despair foresees no termination, 

But feels itself of infinite duration; . . , 

The smallest fragment instant comprehe4diMitiB»wholo. 

# ^ » 

V 

The absolute of torture as of bliss • 

Is timeless, each transcending time and space 
The one an infinite, obscure abyss, 

The other an eternal Heaven of gi^ace,— 

Keeping a little lamp of glimmering light 
Companion through the horror of the night. 

I laid me down aghast 
As As of all who pass death’s quiet portal 
Malignantly reserved alone immortal, 

In consciousness of bale tliat must forever last 

I laid me down and closed my heavy eyes, 

As if sleep’s mockery might win true sleep; 

And grew aware, with awe but not surprise. 

Blindly aware through all the silence deep, 

Of some dark Presence watching by my bed, 

The awful image of a nanjeless dread; 

But I lay still fordone, * 

And felt sHs Shadow on me dark and solemn, 

And steadfast as a monumental column, 

Aud^ought drear thoughts of*I>oom, and heard the bells 
chime One. 

And then I raised my weary eyes and saw, 

By some sl^it moonlight on the ceiling throwi. 
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And famfc lamp gleam, that Image of my av^ 

Still as a pillar of basaltie stone, 

But all enveloped in a somber shroud. 

Except the wan face drooping heavy browed, > 

With sad eyes fixed on mine: 

Sad, weary, yearning eyds, but fixed remorseless 
Upon my eyes yet wearier, that were forceless 
To bear the cruej pressure, cruel unmalign. 

Wherefore I asked' for wlmt I knew too well, 

O ominous midnight Presence, What art Thou ? 
Whereto in tones tlfat sounded like a kneU: 

• ** I am the Second Hour, appointed now 
To watch beside thy slumberless unrest.” 

Then I,; Thus both, unlike, alike unblest j 
For I should sleep, you fly: 

Are not those wings beneath your mantle molded ? 

O Hour f unfold those wings so straitly folded 
And njge thy natural flight beneath the moonlit sky. 

** My wifUgs shall open wheu your eyes shall close 
In real slumber from this waking drear; 

Your wild unrest is my enforced repose; 

Ere I move hence you must not know me here.” 

Could not your wings fan slumber through my brain, 
Soothing away its weariness and pain ? 

“Your sleep must stir my wings: 

Sleep, and I bear you gently on my pinions 
Athwart my span of hollow night’s dominions. 

Whence hour on hour shall bear to morning’s golden 
springs.” 

That which I ask of you, you ask of me, 

O weaR.y Hour, thus standing sentinel 
Against your nature, as I feel and see 
Against my own your form immovable: 

Could I bring Sleep to set you on the wing, 

What other thing sql gladly w^ould I brinjg ? 

Truly the Poet saith: 

If that is best whose absence we deplore most, 

Whose presence in our longings is the fotemosit|. 

What blessings equal Sleep save only love and death ? 

♦ 

I let my lids fall, sick of thought and sen^, 

But felt the Shadow heavy on my heait ; 
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And saw the night before me an immense 

Black waste of ridge walls, hour by hour apart, 

Dividing deep ravines; from ridge to ridge 
Sleep’s hying hour was an aerial bridge j 
But I, whose hours stood fast, 

Must climb down paijifully each step side hither, 

And climb more painfully each step side tliither, , 

And so make ope hour’s span for years of travail last. 

Thus I went down into that first ravino, 

Wearily, slowly, blindly, and alone, 

Staggering, stumbling, sinking depths unseen, 

Shaken and bruised and gashed by stub and stone; 

And at the bottom paven with slipx>ei*ines8, 

A torrent brook rushed headlong with such stress 
Against n)y feeble limbs, 

Such fury of wave and foam and icy bleakn<jss 
Buffeting insupportably my weakness 

That when I would recall, dazed memory SRvirls and swims. 

How I got through I know not, faint as death; 

And then I had to climb the awful scarp, 

Creeping with many a pause for x>autiiig breath, 

Clinging to tangled root and rock jut 8liari» j 
Perspiring with faint chills insteaef of heat, 

Trembling and bleeding hands and knt'cs and feet; 

Falling, to rise anew; 

Until, with lamentable toil and travel 
Upon the ridge of arid sand and gravel 

I lay supine half dead and heard the bells chime Two; 

And knew a change of Watchers in the room, • 

Without a stir or sound beside my bed; 

Only the singling silence of the gloom, • 

The muffled xmlsing of the night’s deex) dread j 
And felt an image mightier to apx>all, 

And looked; the moonlight on the bed-foot wall 
And corniced ceiling ^hit^ 

Was slanting now; and in the mnlst stood solemn 
And hopeless as a black sepulchral column 

A steadfast shrouded Form, thp Third Hour of the night 

The fixed regard implacable, austere, 

.Yot none the less ineffably forlorn. 

Something transcending all my former fear 

Came jarring through my shattered frame outworn j 
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I knew that crushing rock could not be stirred; 

I had no heart to say a single word, 

But closed my eyes again; 

And set me shuddering to my task stupendous 
Of climbing down and uj) <;hat gulf tremendous 
Unto the next hour ridge beyond Hope’s farthest ken. 

Men sigh and plain and wail how life is brief: 

Ah yes, our bright eternities of bliss 

Are ^transient, rare, minute beyond belief, 

Mere star-dust meteors in Time’s night abyss; 

Ah no, our black eternities intense 

Of bale are lasting, dominant, immense, 

As Time which is their breath; 

The memory of the bliss is yearning sorrow, 

The memory of the bale clouds every morrow, 

Uarken'lng through nights and days unto the night of 

Death. 

e 

No human words could paint my travail sore 
In the thick darkness of the next ravine. 

Deeper immeasurably than that before; 

When hideous agonies, unheard, unseen, 

In overwhelming floods of torture roll. 

And horrors of great darkness drown the soul, 

To be is not to be 

Ill memory save as ghastliest impression, 

And chaos of demoniacal possession. . . . 

I shuddered on the ridge and heard the bells chime Three. 

And like a pillar of essential gloom, 

Most terrible in stature and regard, , 

Black in moonlight filling all the room * 

The image of the Fourth Hour, evil-starred. 

Stood over me; but there was Something more, 

Something behind It undiscerned before. 

More dreadful than Its dread, r 

"Which overshadowed *it as'with a fateful 
Inexorable fascination hateful, — 

A wan and formless Shade from regions of the dead. 

^ 0 

I shut my eyes against that spectral Shade, 

Which yet allured them with a deadly charm, 

And that black Image of the Hour, dismayed 
By such tremendous menacing of harm; ' 
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And so into the gulf as into Hell; 

Where that immeasurable depths I fell, 

With seizures of the heart 
Whose each clutch seemed the end of all pulsation, 

And tremors of examinate prostration, 

Are horrors in my soul that never can depart. 

If I for hope or wifdi had any force," 

It was that I might rush down slmrply hurled 
From rock to rock until a mangled corpse 
Down with the fury of the torrent whirled, 

The fury of black waters and white foam, 

To where the homeless find their only home, 

In the immense void bea. 

Whose isles are worlds, surrounding, unsurroun*ded. 

Whose depths no mortal plummet ever souuded. 

Beneath all surface storm calm in Jfiternity.** 

Such hopo or wish was as a feeble spark, 

•»A little lamp’s pale glimmer in a tomb, 

To ju.st reveal the hoj»ele8s deadly dart 

And wordless horrors of my soul’s fixed doom; 

Yet some mysterious instinct obstinate. 

Blindly unconscious as a law of Fate^ 
btill urged me on and boro 
My •shattered being through the unfeared peril 
Of death less hateful than the life so sterile: 

1 shuddered on the ridge, and heard the bells chime Four. 

The Imago of that Fifth Hour of the night 
Was blacker in the moonlight now^ aslant 
Upon its le^t than on its shrouded right; 

And ove»and behind It, dominant, 

The Shadow not Its shadow cast its spell, 

Most vague and dim and wan and terrible, 

Death’s ghastly aureole. 

Pregnant witlkoverpow'erkig fascination, 

Commanding by repulsive ins^igaifon, 

Despair’s envenomed anodyne to tempt the Soul, 

I closed my eyes, but could no longer keep 
Under that Image and most awful Shade, 

Supine in mockery of blissful sleep, 

Delirious with such fierce thirst unallayed; 

Of all worst agonies the most unblest 
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Is passive agony of wild unrest: 

Trembling faint I roH, 

And dressed with painful efforts, and desoendad 
With furtive footsteps and with breath suspended, 

And left the slumbering house with my slumbering woea 

1 

Goustraiued to move through the unmoving hours, 

' Accurst from rest because the hours sto^ Still; 

Feeling the hands of the Infernal I'owers 
Heavy upon me lor enormous ill, 

Inscrutable intolerable pain, 

Against which mortal pleas and prayers are vain, 

Gaapings of dying breath. 

And human struggles, dying spasms yet vainer: 

Kenounce defense when Doom is the Arraigner; 

Let impotence of Life subside appeased in Death. 

I paced tlie silent aud deserted streets 
In col^dark shade and chillier moonlight gray; 
Pondering a dolorous series of defeats 
And b^aok disasters from life’s opening day, 

Invested with the shadow of a doom 
That filled the Spring and Summer with a gloom 
Most wintry bleak and drear; 

Gloom from within as from a sulphurous censer 
Making the glooms without forever deuser, 

To blight the buds and flowers and fruitage of my year. 

Against a bridge’s stony parapet 
I leaned, and gazed into the waters black; 

And marked an angry morning red and wet 
Beneath a livid and enormous rack 
Glare out confronting the belated moon, • 

Huddled <ind wan and feeble as the swoon • 

Of featureless Despair: 

When some stray workman, half asleep but lusty, 

Passed urgent through the rain pour wild and gusty, 

I felt a ghost already, ijlanf^d watching there. 

As phantom to its grave, or to its den 
Some wild beast of the night when nigtft is sped, 

I turned unto my homeless home again * 

To front a day only less charged with dread 
Than that dread night; and after day, to front 
Another night of—what would be the brunt ? 

1 put the thought aside 
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To be lesumed when common life imfolded 
In common daylight hacbiny brain remolded ^ 
Meanwhile the flaws of rain refreshed and fortified. 

The day passed, and the night; and other days, 

And other nights; and all of evil doom; 

The sun hours in a sick bewildering haze, 

The star hours in a thick eiiorriums gloom, 

With rending liglftnings and with thunder knells j 
The ghastly hours of all the timeless Hells: — 

Bury them with their bane! 

I look back on the words already written, 

And writhe, by cold rage stung, by sclf-scorn smitten, 
They are so weak and vain and infinitely inane. . . . 

** How from those hideous Malebolges deep 
I ever could win back to upper earth, ,, 

Kestored to human nights of blessed sleep 
And healthy waking with the new day’s hiith ? ” — 
How do men climb back from a swoon whose stress, 
Trushing far deeper than all consciousness, , 

Is deep as deep death seems ? 

Who can the steps and stages mete and number 
By which we refimerge from nightly slumber? — 

Our poor vast petty life is one dark maze of dreams. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET.* 

By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. * 

# 

[EnwAsn Evb»rtt ITAiJii : An American clergyman aullior; born in 
Massaohusetts, April 3, 1822. Tie is pastor of u largo Unitarian church In Bos¬ 
ton. Among the fifty or more stories and papers which he has written alone 
and in collaboration, ‘‘Tlie Man Without a Country (ISTO) is probably the 
moat famous. Others are “ My Double and How He Undid Me,'' “ Tim Ingham 
Papers,’' Ten Times 9ne is Ten," **In lys Name," The Fviugdom of God, and 
Twenty Other Sermons." Ho was tlio founder and tlio editor for somo time of 
the periodicals, Lend a Hand and Old and Xew.'] 

I SEE that am old chum of mine iS publishing bits of confi¬ 
dential Confederate History in Harper^s Magazine, It would 
seem to be time, thon, for the pivots to be disclosed on which 


1 Used by permission of the antbor. 
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some of the wheelwork of the legb six years has been moving. 
The soienoe of history, as I understand it, depend oh lAie timely 
disclosure of such pivots, lyhich are apt to be kept ont of view 
while things are moving. 

1 was in the Civil Service {ft Richmond. Why I was there, 
or what I did, is nobody’s affair. And I do not in this paper 
propose 'co tell how it happened that I was in Kew York in 
October, 1864, on confidential business; Enough that I was 
there, and.that it was honest business. That &isiness done, 
as far as it could be with the resources intrusted to me, I pre¬ 
pared to return home. And thereby Langs this tale, and, as it 
proved, the fate of the Confederacy. 

For, of course, 1 wanted to take j>re6ents home to my 
family. Ver/ little question was there what these presents 
should be,—for I had no boys nor brothers. The women of 
the Confederacy had one want, which overtopped all others. 
They could make coffee out of beans; pins they had from 
Columbus) straw hats they braided quite well with their own 
fair hands; snuff we could get better than you could hi “the 
old concern.” *But we had no hoop skirts —skeletons, we used 
to call them. No ingenuity had made them. No bounties had 
forced them. The “Bat,” the “Greyhound,” the “Deer,” the 
“Flora,” the “J. C. Cofib,” the “Varuna,”and the “Fore-and- 
Aft ” all took in cargoes of them for us in England. But the 
“Bat” and the “Deer” and the “Flora” were seized by the 
blockaders, the “ J. C. Cobb” sunk at sea, the “Fore-and-Aft” 
and the “ Greyhound ” were set fire to by their own brews, and 
the “Vanina” (our “ Varuna”) was never heard of. Then the 
State of Arkansas offered sixteen townships of swamp land to 
the first manufacturer who would exhibit five gross of a home- 
manufactured article. But no one ever competed. The first 
attempts, indeed, were put to an endi, when Schofield drossed 
the Blue Lick, and destroyed the danft on Yellow Branch. 
The consequence was that people’s crinoline eoUapsed faster 
than the Confederacy did, of ^whfch that hrtite of a (Frierson 
said there was never anything of it but the outside. 

Of course, then, I put in the bottom of my new large trunk 
in New York, not a “duplex elliptic,” for none werq.then made, 
but a “Belmonte,” of thirty springs, for my wife. I bought, 
for her more common wear, a good “Belle-Fontaip^.” ]B!or. 
Sarah and Susy each, I got two “Dumb*Belles.” For Aunt 
Eunice and Aunt Clara, maidep sisters of my wlfei .who, Jived 
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with UB after Winchester fell the fourth time, I got the “Scotch 
Harebell,” two of each. For my own mother I got one “ Belle 
of the Prairies’’and one “Invisible Combination Gossamer.” 
I did not forget good old Mamma Chloo and Mamma Jane. 
For them I got substantial cages, without names. With these, 
tied in the shapes of figure eights in the bottom of my trunk, 
as I said, I put in an assorted cargo of dry goods abofe. and, 
favored by a pass, and Ma jor Mulford’s courtesy on the llag-of- 
truce boat, I arrived safely at Richmond before the’ autumn 
closed. 

1 was received at home with rapture. But when, the next 
morning, I opened my stores, this became rapture doubly en¬ 
raptured. Words cannot tell the silent delight with which old 
and young, black and wliite, surveyed these fahylike struc¬ 
tures, yet unbroken and unmended. 

Perennial summer reigned that autumn day in that reunited 
family. It reigned the next da 3 % and the next. It would have 
reigned till now if the Belmontes and the other things would 
last as k)ng as the advertisements declare; and, what is more, 
the Confederacy would have reigned till now, Piesident Davis 
and General Lee I but for that great misery, w hich all families 
understand, which culminated in our great misfortune. 

I was up in the cedar closet one day, looking for an old 
parade cap of mine, which I thought, though it was my third 
best, might look better than my secfmd best, which I had worn 
ever since my best was lost at the Seven Pines. I say I was 
standing on the lower shelf of the cedar closet, when, as I 
stepped along in the darkness, my right foot caught in a bit of 
wire,* my left did not give way in time, and I fell, with a small 
wooden hatbox ^n my hand, full on the floor. The corner of 
the hatbox struck me just below the 8e(;ond froytal sinus, and 
1 fainted away. * 

When I came to myself I was in the blue chamber; I had 
vinegar on a brown paper on my forehead; the room was dark, 
and 1 found mother sitting by mp, glad enough indeed to bear 
my voice, and to know that I knew her. It was some lime 
before I fully undesstood what had happened. Then she bi ought 
me a cup of tea, and I, quite refresJted, said I must go to tho 
oifice. 

“Office, »my child I” said she. “Your leg is broken above 
the ankle; you will not move these six weeks. Where do you 
suppose you are ? ” 
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Till then 1 had no notion that it was hve minutes since I 
went into the closet. When she told me the time, five in the 
afternoon, I groaned in the lowest depths. For, in my breast 
pocket in that innocent coat, which I could now see lyin^ on 
the window seat, were the duplicate dispatches to Mr. Mason, 
for which, late the night before, I had got the Secretary’s sig¬ 
nature.' They were to go at ten that morning to Wilmington, 
by the Kavy Department’s special messenger. I had taken ^ 
them to lysure care and certainty. I had worked on them till 
midnight, and they had not been signed till near one o’clock. 
Heavens and eai-th, and here it was five o’clock I The man 
musb^ be halfway to Wilmington by this time. I sent the 
doctor for Lafarge, my clerk. Lafarge did his prettiest in 
rushing to th*e telegraph. But no I A freshet on the Chowan 
River, or a raid by Foster, or something, or nothing, had 
smashed the telegraph wire for that night. And before that 
dispatch ever reached Wilmington the navy agent was in the 
offing in tho “Sea Maid.’* 

“But perlmps the duplicate got through?” No, breathless 
reader, the duplicate did not get through. The duplicate was 
taken by Faucon, in the “Ino.” I saw it last week in Dr. 
Liel)er’8 hands, in Washington. Well, all I know is that if 
tho duplicate had got through, the Confederate government 
would have had in March a chance at eighty-three thousand 
two hundred and eleven muskets, which, as it was, never left 
Belgium. So much for my treading into that blessed piece of 
wire on the shelf of the cedar closet, upstairs. 

“What was the bit of wire?” 

Well, it was not telegraph wire. If it had been, it would 
have broken when it was not wanted to. Don It you know what 
it was? Go \]^ in your own cedar closet, aftd step about in 
the dark, and see what brings up round your ankles. Julia, 
poor child, cried her eyes out about it. When I got well 
enough to sit up, and as soon a^ I could talk and plan with 
her, she brought down seven of these old'things, antiquated 
Belmontes and Simplex Elliptics, and horrors without a uaine, 
and she made a pile of them in the bedroom', and asked me in 
the most penitent way wHat she should do with them. 

“You can’t bum them,” said she; “fire won’t touch tl^m. 
If you bury them in the garden, they come up at the sec^d 
raking. If you give them to the servants, they say, 
missus, ’ and throw them in the back passage. If you give them 
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to tho poor, they throw them into the street in front, and do 
not say, *Thank-e,* Sarah sent seventeen over to the sword 
factory, and the foreman swore at the boy, and told him he 
would flog him within an inch of his life if he brought any 
more of his sauce there; and so — and so,*’ sobbed the poor 
child, “I just rolled up these wretched things, and laid them 
in the cedar closet, hoping, you know, that some day tlw gov- 
ernment would want something, and would advertise for them. 
You know what a good thing I made out of the bottle eJOrks.” 

In fact, she had sold our bottle corks for four thousand two 
hundred and sixteen dollam of the first issue. We afterward 
bought two umbrellas and a corkscrew with the money. 

Well, 1 did not scold Julia. It was certainly no fault of 
hers that I was walking on tlie lower shelf of her cedar closet. 
1 told her to make a parcel of the things, and the first time wo 
went to drive I hove the whole shapeless heap i»to the river, 
without saying mass for them. 

But let no man think, or no w’oman, that this w'as the end 
of troubles. As 1 look back on that winter, and on tlio spring 
of 1865 (I do not mean the steel spring), it seeAs to me only 
'the beginning. 1 got out on crutches at last? I liiid iho ofTice 
transferred to my house, so that Lafarge and Hepburn could 
work there nights, and communicate with me wlien I could not 
go out; but mornings I hobbled up to the Department, and sat 
with the Chief, and took his orders. Ah me I shall I soon for¬ 
get that damp winter morning, when we all had such hope at 
the office. One or two of the army fellows looked in at the 
window as they ran by, and we knew that they felt well; and 
though I would not ask Old Wick, as we had niqknamed the 
Chief, what was in the wind, I knew the time had come, and 
that the lion meant to break the net this time^ I made an 
excuse to go home earlier than usual; rode down to the house 
in the Major’s ambulance, I remember; and hopped in, to sur¬ 
prise Julia with the good news, only to find that the whole 
house was in that qmiet ufa'oar^which shows that something bad 
has happened of, a sudden. 

“What M it, Chjoe?” said I, as the old wench rushed by 
me with a bucket of water. 

I ’fraidhe’s dead, sahl” 

And he really was,— dear, handsome, bright George 
Schafft-*'* delight of all the nicest girls of llichmond; he 
lay there on Annt Eunice’s bod on the ground floor, where they 
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had brought him in. He was not dead,—and he did not die. 
He is making cotton in Texas now. But he looked mighty 
near it then. “ The deep cut in his head ” was the worst I 
then had ever seen, and the blow confused everything. When 
McGregor got round, he said it was not hopeless; but we were 
all turned out of the room, and with one thing and another he 
got the boy out of the swoon, and somehow it proved his head 
was not broken. • 

No,‘but poor George swears to this day it were better it had 
been, if' it could only have been broken the right way and on 
the right field. For that evening we heard that everything 
had gone wrong in the surprise. There we had been waiting 
for one of those early fogs, and at last the fog had come. And 
Jubal Early.had, that morning, pushed out every man he had, 
that could stand; and they lay hid for three mortal hours, 
within I don’Jt know how near the picket line at Fort Powhatan, 
only waiting for the shot which John Streight’s party were to 
fire at Wilson’s Wharf, as soon as somebody on our left eenter 
advanced in force on the enemy’s line above Turley Island 
stretching ac^’oss to Nansemond. I am not in the War Depart¬ 
ment, and I forget whether he was to advance en barbette or by, 
ichelon of infantry. But he was to advance somehow, and he 
knew how; and when he advanced, you see, that other man 
lower down was to rush in, and as soon as Early heard him he 
was to surprise Powhatan, you see; and tlien, if you have 
understood me. Grant and Butler and the whole rig of them 
would have been cut off from their supplies, would have had 
to fight a battle foj^which they were not prepared, with their 
right made into a now left, and their old loft unexpectedly 
advanced at*an oblique angle from their center, and would not 
that have been the end of them ? * 

Well, that never happened. And the reason it never hap¬ 
pened was that poor George Schaff, with the last fatal order 
for this man whose name I forget (the same who was afterward 
killed the day before High Bridge), imdertook to save time by 
cutting across behind my house, from Franklin to Green Streets. 
You know how much time he saved,—th^ waited all day for 
that order. George tol^ me afterwards that the last thing he 
remembered was kissing his hand to Julia, who sat at her ^d- 
room window. He said he thought she might be the last woman 
he ever saw this side of heaven. Just after that, it must have 
been, his horse — that white Messenger colt old Williams 
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bred — went over like a log, and poor George was pitched fif¬ 
teen feet headforemost against a stake there was in that lot. 
Julia saw the whole. She rushed out with all the women, and 
had just brought him in when I got home. And that was the 
reason that the great promised combination of December, 18G4, 
never came off at all. 

I walked out in the lot, after McGrpgor turned me out of 
the chamber, to see what tney had done with the horse. There 
he lay, as dead as old Messenger himself. His n^ck was 
broken. And do you think, I looked to see what had tripped 
him. I supposed it was one of the boys’ bandy holes. It was 
no such thing. The poor wretch had tangled his hind legs in 
one of those infernal hoop wires that Chloe had thrown out in 
the piece when I gave her her new ones. Though I did not 
know it then, those fatal scraps of rusty steel had broken the 
neck that day of Robert Lee’s army. * 

That time I made a row about it. I felt too badly to go 
into a passion. But before the women went to bed,— they were 
all in the sitting room together,— 1 talked to them ^ike a father. 
I did not swear. I had got over that for a while, in that six 
weeks on my back. But I did say the old wires wxro infernal 
things, and that the house and premises^must be made rid of 
them. The aunts laughed,— though 1 was so serious,— and 
tipped a wink to the girls. The girls wanted to laugh, but 
were afraid to. And then it came out that the aunts had sold 
their old hoops, tied as tight as they could tie them, in a great 
mass of rags. They had made a fortune by the sale,— 1 am 
sorry to say it was in other rags, but the rags they got were 
new instead of old,— it was a real Aladdin bargain.* The new 
rags had blue back§, and were numbered, some as high as fifty 
dollars. The ragman had been in a hurry, and hal. not known 
what made the things so heavy. I frowned at the swindle, but 
they said all was fair with a peddler,—and 1 own I was glad 
the things were well out of Richmond. But when 1 said 1 
thought it was a meaft trick, Lizzie and, Sarah looked demure, 
and asked what in the world I would have them do with the 
old things. Did I expect them to walk down to the bridge 
themselves with great parcels to throw Into the river, as 1 had 
done by Julia’s? Of course it ended, as such things always 
do, by my taking the work on my own shoulders. I told them 
to tie up all they had in as small a parcel as they could, and 
bring them to me. 
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the soundings of Hatteras Bar. Not the working drawings of 
the first monitor. 1 had all these under my hand. Cordd it 
be, —“ Julia, what did wo do with that stuff of Sarah's that she 
marked aeeret service ? ” 

As I live, we had sent the girls' old hoops to the President 
in his flight. 

And when the next day we read how he used them, and 
how .il^ritchard arrested him, we thought if he had only had 
the ri^t parcel ho would have found the way to Florida. 

That is really the end of this memoir. But I should not 
have written it, but for something that happened just now on 
the piazza. You must know, some of us wrecks are up here at 
the Berkeley baths. My uncle has a place near here. Here 
came to-day John Sisson, whom I have not seen since Mem- 
minger ran and took the clerks with him. Here we had 
before, both the Richards brothers, the great paper men, you 
know, who started the Edgerly Works in Prince George's 
County, just after the war began. After dinner, Sisson and 
they met oq the piazza. Queerly enough, they had**never seen 
each other before, though they had used reams of Richards* 
paper in correspondence with each other, and the treasurj^ had 
used tons of it in t^e printing of bonds and bank bills. Of 
course we all fell to talking of old times, —old they seem now» 
though it is not a year ago. Richards," said Sisson at last, 
*^what became of that last order of ours for water-lined, pure 
linen government-callendered paper of eHretit We never got 
it, and I never knew why." 

** Did you think Kilpatrick got it ? " said Richards, rather . 
gruffly. * 

** None of your chaff, Richards. Just tell where the paper 
went, for in^he loss of that lot of paper, as ft proved, the bottom 
dropped out of the treasury tub. On that paper was to have 
been printed our new issue of ten per cent, convertible, you 
know, and secured on that up-country cotton, which Kirby 
Smith had above the Big Raft. I had the printers ready for 
near a month waiting for that paper. The plates were really 
very handsome. I'll show you a proof •when we go u^tairs. 
Wholly new they wertf, made by some Frenchmen we got, who 
had worked for the Bank of France. 1 was so anxious to have 
the thing well done, that I waited three weeks for that paper, 
and, by Jove, I waited just too long. We never got one of 
the bonds off, and that was why we had no money in March." 
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Richards threw his cigar away. I will not say he swore 
between his teeth, but he twirled his chair round, brought it 
down on all fours, both his elbows on his knees and his chin in 
both hands. 

“Mr. Sisson,’^ said he, “if the’Confederacy had lived, I 
would have died before I ever told what became of that order 
of yours. But now I have no secrets, I believe, and I care for 
nothing. I do not know now how it hapi)ened. We knew it 
was an extra nice job. And we had it on* an elegant littie new 
French Fourdrinier, which cost us more than we shall evbr pay. 
The pretty thing ran like oil the day before. That day, 1 
thought all the devils were in it. The more power we put on 
the more the rollers screamed ; and the less we put on the more 
sulkily the jade stopped. X tried it myself every way; back 
current, I tried; forward current; high feed ; low feed; I 
tried it on old stock, I tried it on new ^ and, Mr. Sisson, 1 
would have made better paper in a coffee mill! We drained 
off every drop of water. We washed the tubs free from size. 
Then my brother, there, worked all night with the machinists, 
taking down the frame and the rollers. You would not believe 
it, sir, but that little bit of wire,” — and he took out of his 
pocket a piece of this hateful steel, which poor I knew so well 
by this time,— “ that little bit of wire had? passed in from some 
hoop skirt, passed the pickers, passed the screens, through all 
the troughs, up and dovm through what we call the lacerators, 
and had got itself wrought in, where, if you know a Fourdri¬ 
nier machine, you may have noticed a brass ring riveted to the 
crossbar, and there this cursed little knife — for you see it was 
a knife, by that time—had been cutting to pieces the endless 
wire web every time the machine was started. You lost your 
bonds, Mr. Sisson, i^ecause some Yankee woman cl^ated one of 
my ragmen.” 

On that story I came upstairs. Poor Aunt Eunice I She 
was the reason I got no salary on the 1st of April. 1 thought 
1 would warn other women by writing down the story. 

That fatal present of mine, in tho'se harmless hourglass 
parcels,.was the ruin^pf the Confederate navy, army, ordnance, 
and treasury; and it led to the capture .of the poor President 
too. 

But, H^ven be praised, no one shall say that my office did 
not do its duty. 
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THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE; 

OB THE WONDEBFUL “ ONE-HOS8 SHAT.** 

A Logical Story, 
bt Oliver wendell holmes. 

• ^ 

[OL|VBit Wbmpbll IIolhbs : An American humorist aud poet $ bom in 
Cambridge, Mass., August 20,18D9; died in Boston, October 7,1804. He gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard in 1829; became professor of anatomy and physiology at Dart¬ 
mouth : then at Harvard 1847-1882. when ho retired as professor emeritus. Ills 
first work to attract general attention was '*Tho Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,*’ in Atlantic Monthly (1857-1868), followed by ’’The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table” and ’’The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” His other prose 
works include the novels ’’Elsie Venner,” ’’The Guardian Angel,” and ”A 
Mortal Antipathy ”; memoirs of Motley and Emerson ; ” One Hundred Days in 
Europe” ; ” Over the Teacups.” His poems have been collected in ” Songs in 
Many Keys,” ’’Songs of Many Seasons,” ’’Humorous Poems,” ’’Before the 
Curfew,” etc.] 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hosa shay, 

That was built iu such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 
ni tell you what happened without delay, 

Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, 

Have you ever heard of that, I say ? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 

Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive 1 
IJhat was the year when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down. 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown. 

Left without a scalp to its erown^ 

It was on the terrible Earthquake day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss ^ay« 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 

There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbraoe,—Inrkmg still 
Find it somewhere yon must and will,*— 
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Abovo or below, or within or without, — 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks dotvn, but doesn’t wear out. 

But the Deacon swore (a^ Deacons do, 

With an “ I dew vum,” or an ** I tell ycou ”) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown « 
*n’ the keounty 'n’ all the kenti*y raoiin’; 

It should be so built that it couSdn* break daowrt 
— ** Fur,” said the Deacon, “ ’t’a mighty plain • 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 

'n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak. 

That couldn’t bo split nor bent nor broke, — 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills v 
The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The paoels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “Settler’s ellum,” 

Bast of its timber,-— they couldn’t sell ’em,— 
Never an ax had seen their chips. 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery tips; 

Step and prop iron, bolt and screw. 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too. 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 

Thorou^jghbrace bison skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from, tough old hide ^ 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way “he put her through.” — 
“There! ” said the Deacon, “ naow she’ll dew I ” 

Do t I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren — where were they ? 
Bnt there stood the stout old oue-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon Earthquake day I 
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Eiohtebn hundred j — it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; 

“ Hahnsum kerridge ” they call it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came j — 
Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty, and pipty-fivk. 

Little of all we value hero 

Wakes on tho 'morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Tako it. — You’re welcome. — No extra charge.^ 


Fir,st op November, — the Earthquake day.— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 

And the back crossbar as strong as the fore. 
And spring and axle and hub f^ncore, 

And yet, as a wholef it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be voom out! 

A 

Fir^ of November, ’Fifty-five I 
This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way I 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, eipe-necked l^y. 
'<Huddup I ” said the parson. — Off went they. 

f 

Tlie parson was. working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to fiJthXyy and stopped perplexed 
At what the —Moses —> was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’houae on the hill 
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— First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’house clock, 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 

—What do you think the parson found. 
When he got up and stared around V 
The poor old chaise in a heap or« mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground I 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Lo^^ic is logic. That’s all 1 say. 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT.* 

By BRET HAR'IE. 

[Fbanoib Buict Hartb : An American author; bora in Albany, N.Y., 
August 25, 1839. After a common school education he went t<i California in 
1854, where he successively taught school, mined, and worked in a printing 
office. He did some writing for newspapers, and was for a time associated in 
the management of Tha Californian, in which he published his Condensed 
Hovels." He was secretary of the United States branch mint at San Francisco, 
1864-1870, and'in 1808 organized and became editor of the Overland Monthh/. 
He removed to New York city in 1871, was United States consul to Crefeld, 
Germany, and later at Glasgow, Scotland, and afterwards devoted his time to 
literary pursuits. His books include: " Condensed Novels " (1807), " Poems" 
(1871),.“Luck of Boaring Camp" (1871), “East and West Poems" (1871), 
“Mrs. Skaggs’ Husband” (1872), “ Tales of the Argonauts" (1875), " Thankful 
Blossom” (1876), “The Story of a Mine” (1877), “Echoes o^ the Foothills” 
(1879), “Flip and Found at Blazing Star” (1882), “ In the Carquinez Woods" 
(1888), “On the Frontier” (1884), “By Shore and Sedge" (1886), “Maruja" 
(1886), “ Snowbound at Eagle’s " (1880), “ A Millionaire of Rough and Ready ” 
(1887), and “The Crusade of the Excelsior " (1887).] 

As Mr, John Oakhuret, gambler, stepped into the main 
street of Poker Flat on the morning of the twenty-third of 
November, 1850, he was conscious of'a change in its moral 
atmosphere since the preceding night. Two or three men, 

^ Copyri^t, 1871, by Fields, Osgood & Co. Published by permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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conversing earnestly together, ceased as he approached, and 
exchanged significant glances. There was a Sabbath lull in 
the air, which, in a settlement unused to Sabbath influences, 
looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, haifdsome face betrayed small concern 
in these indications. Whether he was conscious of any pre¬ 
disposing cause, was,another question, “I reckon they’re 
after sopnebody,” he reflected ; “ likely it’s mo.” He returned 
to his pqckot the handkerchief with which he had been whip¬ 
ping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat boots, and 
quietly discharged his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “ after somebody.” It had 
lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two valua¬ 
ble horses, ^nd a prominent citizen. It was experiencing a 
spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless and ungovernable 
as any of thfe acts that had provoked it, A secret committee 
had determined to rid the town of all improper persons. This 
was done permanently in* regard of two men who were then 
hanging froip the boughs of a sycamore in the gulch; and tem¬ 
porarily in the banishment of certain other objectionable char¬ 
acters. I regret to say that some of these were ladies. It is 
but due to the sex, however, to state that their impropriety 
was professional, and it was only in such easily established 
standards of evil that Poker Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was included 
in this category. A few of the committee had urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure method of reimbursing 
themselves from his pockets of the sums he had won from 
them. “It/s agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer 
young man from Roaring Camp — an entire stranger—w carry 
away our mcftiey.” But a crude sentiment* of equity residing 
in the breasts of those who had been fortunate enough to win 
from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic calm¬ 
ness, none the less coolly that hb was awat^ of the hesitajdon of 
his judges. He was too much of a gambler not to accept Fate. 
With him life was at best an uncertain game, and he recog¬ 
nized the usual percentage in favor of the dealer^ 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wicked¬ 
ness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the aettlemeni;* Besides 
Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly desperate man, 
and for whose intimidation the armed escort wm intended, the 
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expatriated party consisted of a young woman familiarly known 
as “ The Duchess ”; another, who had won the title of “ Mother 
Shipton ”; and “ Uncle Billy,” a suspected sluice rol>ber and 
confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade provoked no comments 
from the spectators, nor was any word uttered hy the escort. 
Only, when the gulch which marked the uttermost limit of 
Poker Flat was reached, the leader ppoke briefly and to the 
point. The exiles weiB forbidden to return at the .peril of 
their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found 
vent in a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad 
language from Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of exple¬ 
tives from Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone re¬ 
mained silent. He listened calmly to Mother Sfiipton’s dosiro 
to cut somebody’s heart out, to the repeated statements of the 
Duchess that she would die in the road, and fb the alarming 
oaths that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode 
forward. With the easy good humor characteristic of his 
class, he insisted upon exchanging his own riding horse, “ Five 
Spot,” for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But even 
this act did not draw the party into any closer sympathy. The 
young woman readjusted her somewhat draggled plumes witli a 
feeble, faded coquetry. Mother Shipton eyed the possessor of 
“Five Spot” with malevolence, and Uncle Billy included the 
whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar — a camp that, not having as yet 
experienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, con¬ 
sequently seemed to offer some invitation to the emigrants — 
lay over a steep mountain range. It was distant •a day’s severe 
travel. In tbat*advanced season, the party scon passed out of 
the moist, temperate regions of the foothills info the dry, cold, 
bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was narrow and diflicult. 
At noon the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon the 
ground, declared her intention of going no farther, and the 
party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded 
amphitheater, surfounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of 
naked granite, sloped gently towUrd the crest of another 
precipice that overlooked the valley. It was, undoubtedly, the 
most suitable spot for a camp, had camping been advisable. 
But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the journey to 
Sandy Bar was ac^mplisbed, and the party were not equipped 
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or provisioned for delay. This fact he pointed out to his com¬ 
panions curtly, with a philosophic commentary on the folly of 
“throwing up their hand before the game was played out,” 
But they were furnished with liquor, which in this emergency 
stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, and prescience. In spite 
of his remonstrances, it was not long before they were more or 
less under its influence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly from a 
bellicose state into one of stupor, the l^pchess became maudlin, 
and Motner Shipton sflored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained 
erect, leaning against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a profes* 
sion which required coolness, impassiveness, and presence of 
mind, and, in his own language, he “couldn’t afford it,” As 
he gazed at hie recumbent fellow-exiles, the loneliness begotten 
of his pariah trade, his habits of life, his very vices, for the first 
time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred himself in dusting 
his black clothes, washing his hands and face, and other acts 
characteristic of his studiously neat habits, and for a moment 
forgot his annoyance. The thought of deserting hW weaker 
and more pitial^le companions never perhaps occurred to him. 
Yet he could not help feeling the want of that excitement * 
which, singularly enough, was most conducive to that calm 
equanimity for which he was notorious. He looked at the 
gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above the cir¬ 
cling pines around him; at the sky, ominously clouded; at 
the valley below, already deepening into shadow. And, doing 
so, suddenly ho heard his own name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open 
face of the newcomer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, 
otherwise known as “ The Innocent ” of Sandy Bar. He had 
met him sometfnonths before over a “little game,” and had, 
with perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune—^amounting 
to some forty dollars—of that guileless youth. After the 
game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst (^ew the youthful speculator 
behind the door and thus addreslted him : “ Tommy, you’re a 
good little man, but you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t 
try it over again.” He then handed him* his money back, 
pushed him gently from the room, and so made a devoted slave 
of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish, and enthu¬ 
siastic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had startedt he said, to 
go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. “Alone?” Ko, not 
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exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Temperance House ? They 
had been engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods had ob¬ 
jected, and so they had run away, and weie going to Poker 
Flat to be married, and here they were. And they were tired 
out, and how lucky it was they had found a place to camp and 
company. All this the innocent delivered rapidly, wbjlc Piney, 
a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, emerged from Iwhind the pine 
tree where she had been blushing unseen, and rode to the side 
of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, still 
less with propriety; but he had a vague idea that the situation 
was not fortunate. He retained, however, his presence of mind 
sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say some¬ 
thing, and Uncle Billy was sober enough to riJcognize in Mr. 
Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that would not bear trifling. 
He then endeavored to dissuade Tom Sim son from delaying 
further, but in vain. He even pointed out the ]Pact that there 
was no provision, nor means of making a camp. But, unluck¬ 
ily, the Innocent met this objection by assuring the party that 
he was provided with an extra mule loaded with provisions, 
and by the discovery of a rude attempt at a log house near the 
trail. “ Piney can stay with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Inno¬ 
cent, pointing to the Duchess, “and I can shift for mj^self.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle 
Billy from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt 
compelled to retire up the canon until he could recover his 
gravity. There he confided the joke to the tall pine trees, 
with many slaps,of his leg, contortions of his face, and the 
usual profanity. But when he returned to the party, he found 
them seated by a fire — for tlie air had grown strangely chill 
and tlie sky overcast—in apparently amicable conversation. 
Piney was actually talking in an impulsive, girlish fashion to 
the Duchess, who was listening with an interest and animation 
she had not shown for many days. The Innocent was hold¬ 
ing forth, apparently with equal effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and 
Mother Shipton, who was actually relaxing into amiability. 
“ Is this yer a d—d picnic ? ” said Uncle Billy, with inward 
scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the glancing firelight, 
and the tethered animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea 
mingled with the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his brain. It 
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was apparently of a jocular nature, for he felt impelled to slap 
his leg again and cram his fist into his ihouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight 
breeze rooked the tops of the pine trees, and moaned through 
their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, patched and 
covered with pine boughs, was set apart for the ladies. As 
the lovers parted, they unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so honest 
and sincoje that it mighi; have been heard above the swaying 
pines, ^i’he frail Duchess and the malevolent Mother Shipion 
were probhbly too stunned to remark upon this last evidence of 
simplicity, and so turned without a word to the hut. The fire 
was replenished, the men lay down before the door, and in a 
few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning lie 
awoke benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fix^, the 
wind, which wis now blowing strongly, brought to his cheek 
that which caused the blood to leave it, — snow I 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening the 
sleepers, for there was no time to lose. But turning Jbo where 
Uncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A suspicion 
leaped to his brain and a curse to his lips. He ran to the i^ot 
where the mules had been tethered; they were no longer there* 
The tracks were already rapidly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back to 
the fire with his usual calm. He did not waken the sleepers. 
The Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his good- 
humored, freckled face; the virgin Piney slept beside her frailer 
Bisters as sweetly as though attended by celestial guardians, and 
Mr. Oakhurst, drawing Us blanket over his shoulders, stroked 
his mustaches and waited for the dawn. It^came slowly in a 
whirling mistc of snowflakes, that dazzled and oonfuse4 the 
eye. What could be seen of the landscape appeared magically 
changed. He looked over the valley, and summed up the 
present and future in two words, —“snowed in 1 ” 

A careful inventory of the provisions,»which, fourtunately 
for the party, had been stored within the hut, and so escaped 
the felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed the fact that with 
care and prudence they might last ten days longer. “ That is,^^ 
said Mr. Oakhurst, iotto voce to the Innocent, “if you’re,willing 
to board us. If you ain’t—and perhaps you’d better not — 
you can wait till Uncle Billy gets back with protons.”. For 
some occult reason, Mr. Oa^uxst could brn^ himself to 
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disolosQ Undle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the hypothesis 
that he had wandered from the camp and had accidentally 
stampeded the animals. Ho dropped a warning to the Duchess 
and Mother Shipton, who of course knew the facts of their asso¬ 
ciate’s defection. ^^TheyTl find out the truth about us all when 
they find out anything,” he added significantly, “and there’s 
no good frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his wdrldly store at (ilic dis¬ 
posal of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjt>y the prospect” of their 
enforced seclusion. “ We’il have a good camp for a w*eek. and 
then the snow’ll melt, and we’ll all go back together.” The 
cheerful gayety of the young man and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm 
infected the others. The Innocent, with the aid of pine boughs, 
extemporized a thatch for the roofless cabin, and «the Ducliess 
directed Piney in the rearrangement of the interior with a taste 
and tact that opened the blue eyes of that provinaial itiaideu to 
their fullest extent. “I reckon now you’re used to fine tilings 
at Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply 
to conceal‘Something that reddened her cheeks through its pro¬ 
fessional tint, and Mother Shiptou requested Piney not to 
“chatter.” But when Mr. Oal^urst returned from a weary 
search for the trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter 
echoed from the rocks. He stopped id some alarm, and his 
thoughts first naturally reverted to the whisky, which lie had 
prudently cacfiSd, “And yet it don’t somehow sound like 
whisky,” said the gambler. It was not until he caught siglit 
of the blazing fire through the still blinding storm and the 
group around it that he settled to the conviction that it was 
“ square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cached his cards with the 
whisky as something debarred the free access of the comumuily, 
I cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother Shipton’s words, 
he “didn’t say cards once” during that evening. Haply tlie 
time was beguiled by an accordion, produced somewhat osten¬ 
tatiously by Tom Simson frdm his pack. Notwitbstanding 
some difficulties attending the manipulation of this instrument, 
Piney Woods managed to pluck several reluctant melodies from 
its keys, to an accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair of 
bone castanets* But the crowning festivity of the evening 
was reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, 
joining hands, sang with great earnestness and vociferation. 

I fear that a certain defiant tone and Covenanter’s swing 
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to its chorus, rather than any devotional quality, caused it 
speedily to infect the others, who at last joined in the re* 
frain: — 

I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I'm bound to^die in His army. 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the 
miserah{le group, and the flames of their altar leaped heaven¬ 
ward, hk if in token of«the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, ibe rolling clouds parted, 
and the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. 
Oakhurst, whose professional habits had enabled him to live 
on the smallest possible amount of sleep, in di aiding the watch 
with Tom Simson, somehow managed to take upon himself the 
greater part of that duty. Ho excused himself to the Inno¬ 
cent, by saying that he had “ often been a week without sleep.’* 
“Doing what?” asked Tom. “PokerI” replied Oakhurst, 
sententiously; “when a man gets a streak of luck,—nigger 
luck, — he don’t get tired. The luck gives in first. Luck,” 
continued tlte gambler, reflectively, “ is a mighty queer thing. 
All you know about it for certain is that it’s bound to change. 
And it’s finding out when it’s going to change that makes you. 
We’ve had a streak of bad luck since we left Poker Flat,—you 
come along, and slap you get into it, too. If you can hold your 
cards right along you’re all right. For,” added the gambler, 
with cheerful irrelevance; — 

“I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I'm boimd to die in His army.” 

The third day came, and the sun, lookingothrough the white- 
curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide their slowly decreasing 
store of provisions for the morning meal. It was one of the 
peculiarities of that mountain climate that its rays diffused a 
kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in regretful 
commiseration of the p9.st. Bht it revedled drift on drift of 
snow piled high around the hut,—a hopeless, uncharted, track¬ 
less sea of white lying below the rocky shores to which the 
castaways still clung. ^Through the marvelously clear air the 
smoke of the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose miles away. 
Mother Shipton saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of her 
rocky fastness hurled in that direction a final malediction. It 
was her last vituperative attempt, and perhaps for that reason 
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was invested with a certain degree of sublimity. It did her 
good, she privately informed the Duchess. “Just you go out 
there and cuss, and see.” Slie then set herself to the task of 
amusing “the child,” as she and the Duchess were pleased to 
call Piuey. Piney was no chickenf but it was a soothing and 
original theory of the pair thus to account for the fact that she 
didn^'t swear and wasn’t improper. • 

When night crept up lifeain through Ihe gorgeSj th^' reedy 
notes of the accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms and long- 
drawn gasps by the flickering camp fire. But music failed to 
fill entirely the aching void left by insufficient food, and a new 
diversion was proposed by Piney, — story-telling. Neither Mr. 
Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to relate their per¬ 
sonal experiences, this plan would have failed, too, but for the 
Innocent. Some months before he had chanced upon a stray 
copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of the Ilir.d. He now 
proposed to narrate the principal incidents of that poem—hav¬ 
ing thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly forgotten the 
words — in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for 
the rest of that night the Homeric demigods again walked the 
earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, 
and the great pines in the canon seemed to bow to the wrath 
of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst listc'nod with quiet satis¬ 
faction. Most especially was he interested in the fate of 
“Ash-heels,” as the Innocent persisted in denominating the 
“swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer and the accordion, 
a week passed over the heads of the outcasts. The sun again 
forsook them, and again from leaden skies the snowflakes 
were sifted over th^ land. Day by day closer around them 
drew the snowy circle, until at last they looked' from their 
prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, that towered twenty 
feet above their heads. It became more and more difficult 
to replenish their fires, even from the fallen trees beside them, 
now half hidden in the drifts. “And yet no one complained. 
The lovers turned from the dreary prospect and looked into 
each other’s eyes, and*were happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled him¬ 
self coolly to the losing game before him. The Duchess, more 
cheerful than she had been, assumed the care of Piney. Only 
Mother Shipton — once the strongest of the party — seemed to 
sicken and fade. At midnight on the tenth day she called 
Oakhurst to her side. “I’m going,” she said, in a voice of 
4 
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queruloiis weakness, but don’t say anything about it* Don’t 
waken the kids. Take the bundle from under my bead and 
open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained Holder Ship- 
ton’s rations for the last week, untouched. Give ’em to the 
child,” she said, pointings to the sleeping Piney. You’ve 
starved yourself,” said the gambler. “ That’s what they oail 
it,” said the woman, querulously, as she lay down again, and, 
turuid^ her face to the wall, passec^ quietly away. 

l^he accordion and the bones were put aside that day, and ^ 
Homei^ was forgotten. When the body of Mother Shipton 
had been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the Inno¬ 
cent aside, and showed him a pair of snowshoes, which he had 
fashioned from the old pack saddle. There’s one chance in a 
hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing to Piney; “ but 
it’s there,” he added, pointing toward Poker Flat. “If you 
can reach there in two days, she’s safe.” “ And you?” asked 
Tom Simson. “ I’ll stay here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not 
going, too?” said the Duchess, as she.saw Mr. Oakhurst appar¬ 
ently waiting to accompany him. “ As far as the canon,” lie 
replied. He turned suddenly, and kissed the Duchess, leaving 
her pallid face aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid with 
amazement. 

Kight came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm 
again and the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the 
Are, found that some one had quietly piled beside the hut 
enough fuel,to last a few days longer. The tears rose to her 
eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking into 
each other’s faces, they read their fate. Neither spoke; but 
Piney, accepting the position of the stronger, drew near and 
placed her arm around the Duchess’ waist. They kept this 
attitude for the rest of the day. That night the storm reached 
its greatest fury, and, rending asunder the protecting pines, 
invaded the very hut. «. 

Toward morning they found themsdves unable tO feed the 
fire, which gradually died away. As tha embers slowly black¬ 
ened, the Duchess crept closer to Piney, and broke Ihe silehce 
of many hours : “ Piney, can you pray ? ”, “ No, dear,” said 
Piney, simply. The Duchess, without Rowing exactly why, 
felt relieved, and, putting her head upon Finey*s dmulder, 
spoko no more. And so reclining, the younger and purer pil^ 
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lowing the head of hor soiled sister upon her virgin breast^ 
they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken tliem. Feathery 
drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew like 
^ White-winged birds, and settled about them as tliey slept. Tlie 
moon through the rifted clouds looked down upon what had 
been the camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly trav¬ 
ail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle merciful!; flung 
from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they waken 
when voices and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. And 
when pitying fingers brushed the snow from their wan faces, 
you could scarcely have told from the equal peace that dwelt 
upon them which was she that had sinned. Even the law of 
Ppker Flat recognized this, and turned away, leaving them still 
locked in each othor*s arms. • 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine 
trees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a 
bowie knife. It bore the following, written in pencil, in a firm 
hand: — 


BJSNEATU TniS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 

JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO BTIIUCK A STIIEAK. OF BAD LUCK 
ON TllK 23u OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 

HANDED HIB CHKCKB 
ON TUB 7th of DECEUBKtt, 1850. 


And pulseless and cold, with A Derringer by his side and a 
bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the 
snow lay he who was'at once the strongest and yet the weakest 
of the outcasts of Poker Flat. * 
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RHYME OF THE RAIL. 

Bt JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 

[1810-1887.] 

SmoiNQ through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 

Rumbling over bridges, 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me I this is pleasant, 
Riding on the Bail I 

Men of different stations 
In the eye of fame, 

Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same. 

High and lowly people 
Birds of every feather. 

On a common level 
Traveling together! 

Gentlemen in shorts, 

Looming very tall; 

Gentlemen at large. 

Talking very small j 
Gentlemen in tights. 

With a loose-ish mien; 
Gentlemen in gray 
Looking rather green; 

% 

Gentlemen quite old, 

Asking for the news 
Gentlemen in black, 

In a fit of blues; 

Gentlemen in claret, «. 

Sober as a vicar; 

Gentlemen in tweed, * 
Dreadfully in liquor t 

Stranger on the right, 

Looking very sunny, , 
Obviously reading 
Something rather funny; 
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Now the smiles grow thicker, — 
Wonder what they mean ? 
Faith, he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine! 

Stranger on the left, 

Closing up his peepers,— 
Now he anores amain, 

Like the Seven Sleepers; 

At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation, 

How the man grew stupid 
From “ Association! ” 

Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks 
That there must be peril 
’Mong so many sparks; 
Roguish-looking fellow, 
Turning to a stranger, 

Says it’s his opinion 
She is out of danger! 

Woman with her bahy, 

Sitting vis-A-vis: 

Baby keeps a squalling. 

Woman looks at me; 

Asks about the distance, 

Says it/s tiresome talking 
Noises of the cars 
Are so very shocking! 

t 

Market woman careful 
Of the precious casket. 
Knowing eggs are eggs, 

Tightly holds her basket; 
Fq^ling that a« smash, 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
■ ■ iRather prematurely 1 

Singing through the forests. 
Battling over ridges. 
Shooting nndoi arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 
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Whizzing through the mountain^ 
Buzzing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Biding on the Bail I 


CHEAflNG THE GALLOWS.’ 

By I. ZANGWILL, 

[IsRABT/ Zanowill : An English author and playwright ot Jewish race, was 
bom in London in 1804. He was educated, flrst at the Jews’ Free School, then 
at London University, where he graduated with triple honors before he was 
twenty-one years old. He wrote, among others, “ The Premier and the Patnter ** 
(1888), in collaboration; founded Ariel, or the London Puck (181K)) ; wrote 
“Tlie Bachelor'j Club” (1891), “Children of the Ghetto” (1892), “Ghetto 
Tragedies” and “A King of Schnorrera” (1894), “The Master” (1896), 

“ Withoixt Projudioo ” (his Pall Mall Oaxette “ Causerlo ” reprinted) (1890), 

“ Dreamers of the Ghetto” and “ A Nineteenth Century Miracle ” (1897).] 

c 

f 

A Curious Couple. 

• 

They say that a union of opposites makes the happiesti 
marriage, and perhaps it is on the same principle that men who 
chum together are always so oddly assorted. You shall find 
a man of letters sharing diggings with an auctioneer, and a* 
medical student pigging with a stockbroker’s clerk. Perhapij 
each thus escapes the temptation to talk “ shop ” in his hours^ 
of leisure, while he supplements his own experiences of life by * 
his companion’s. 

There could not be an odder couple than Tom Peters and 
Everard G. Boxdal — the contrast began with their names, and 
ran through the entire chapter. They had a bedroom and a 
sitting room in common, but it would not be easy to find what 
elrffe. To his landlady, worthy Mrs. Seaoon, Tom Peters* pro¬ 
fession was a little vague, but everybo<fy knew that Boxdal 
was the manager of the City and Suburban Bank, and it puz* 
zled her to think why a bank manager should live wifdi such 
a seedy-looking person, who smoked clay {Upes and sipped 
whisky and water all the evening when, he was, at home. For 
Boxdal was as spruce and erect as his fellow-lodger was round- 
shouldered and shabby; he never smoked, and he confined 
himself to a small glass of claret at dinner. 

* From “ King of the Schnorrera.” permiaatm of Au^or and 
Mr, Wm. Homemanii. ^Irioe Sa.) 
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It is pcwsible to live with a man and see very little of him. 
Where each of the partners lives his own life in his own way, 
with his own circle of friends and external amusements, days 
may go by without the men having five minutes together. 
Perhaps this explains why these 'partnerships jog along so 
much more peaceably than marriages, where the chain is drawn 
80 much tighter, and galls the partners r}),ther than link? them. 
Diverse, however, as were the hours and habits of the qhums, 
they often breakfasted together, and they agreed in one thing 
—they never stayed out at night. For the rest Peters sought 
his diversions in the company of journalists, and frequented 
debating rooms, where ho propounded the most iconoclastic 
views; while Roxdal had highly respectable houses open to 
him in the suburbs, and was, in fact, engaged to be married to 
Clara Newell, the charming daughter of a retired corn merclmnt, 
a widower with no other child. * 

Clara naturally took up a good deal of Roxdal's time, and 
he often dressed to go ti» the play with her, while Peters stayed 
at home in a faded dressing gown and loose slippers. Mrs. 
Seacon liked to see gentlemen about the liouse in evening 
dress, and made comparisons not favorable to Peters. And 
this in spite of the fact that he gave lier infinitely less trouble 
than the younger man. It was Peters who first took the 
apartments, and it was characteristic of liis easy-going tempera¬ 
ment that he was so openly and naively delighted with the view 
of the Thames obtainable from the bedroom window, that Mrs. 
Seacon was emboldened to ask twenty-five per cent more than 
she had intended. She soon returned to her normal terms, 
however, when his friend Roxdal called the next day to inspect 
the rooms, and ove*twhelmod her with a demonstration of their 
numerous shortcomings. He pointed out that ifiieir being on 
the ground floor was not an advantage, but a disadvantage, 
since they were nearer the noises of the street — in fa(jt, the 
house being a comer one, the noises of two streets. Ko:ldal 
bohthiued to exhibit the same finicking temperament in the 
, pd:ty details of the mSnage. His shirt fronts were never suf¬ 
ficiently etarohed, flor Ins boots sufficiently polished. Tom 
Peters, having no regard for rigid linCh, was always good-tem¬ 
pered and satisfied, and never acquired the respect of his land¬ 
lady. He wore blue check shirts and loose ties even on Sundays. 
It is true he did not go to church, but slept on till Roxdal re¬ 
turned from morning service, and even then it was difficult to 
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get him out of bed, or to make liim Jiurry up his toilet opera¬ 
tions. Often the midday meal would be smoking on the table 
while Peters would smoke in the bed, and Roxdal, with his 
head thrust through the folding doors that separated the bed-> 
room from the sitting room,* would be adjuring the sluggard to 
arise and shake off las slumbers, and threatening to sit down 
withou^ him, lest the ^dinner be spoilt. In revenge, Tom was 
usually)up first on week days, sometimes at such unearthly 
hours that Polly had hot yet removed the boots from outside 
the bedroom door, and would bawl down to the kitchen for his 
shaving water. For Tom, lazy and indolent as he was, shaved 
with the unfailing regularity of a man to whom shaving has 
become an instinct. If ho had not kept fairly regular hours, 
Mrs. Seacon would have set him down as an actor, so clean 
shaven was he. Roxdal did not shave. He wore a full beard, 
and, being affine figure of a man to boot, no uneasy investor 
could look upon Iiim without being reassured as to the stability 
of the bank he managed so successfully. And thus the two 
men lived ii^ an economical comradeship, all the firmer, per¬ 
haps, for their mutual incongruities. 

A Woman’s Instinct. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon in the middle of October, ten 
days after Roxdal had settled in his now rooms, that Clara 
Newell paid her first visit to him there. She enjoyed a good 
deal of liberty, and did not mind accepting his invitation to 
tea. The corn merchant, himself indifferently educated, had 
an exaggerated sense of the value of culture, and so Clara, 
who had artistic tastes without much actual talent, had gone 
in for painting, and might be seen, in pretty toilets, copying 
pictures in the Museum. At one time it looked as if she might 
be reduced to working seriously at her art, for Satan, who finds 
misbhief still for idle hands to do, had persuaded her father to 
embark the fruits of years of trill in bubble companies. How¬ 
ever, things turned out not so bad as they might have been, 
a little was saved from the wreck, and the appearance of a 
suitor, in the person of Bverard G. Roxdal, insured her a future 
of competence, if not of the luxury she had been entitled to 
expect. She had a good deal of affection for Fverard, who 
was unmistakably a clever man, as well as a good-looking one. 
The prospect seemed fair and cloudless. Nothing presaged 
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the terrible storm that was about to break over these two 
lives. Nothing had ever for a moment come to vex tlieir 
mutual contentment, till this Sunday afternoon. The October 
sky, blue and sunny, with an Indian-summer sultriness, seemed 
an exact image of her life, with its aftermath of a happiness 
that had once seemed blighted. 

Everard had always bjjen so atient.We, so solicitous, that 
she was as much surprised as chagrineH to find that )ie had 
apparently forgotten the appointment. Hearing her astonished 
interrogation of Polly in the passage, Tom shambled from the 
sitting room in his loose slippers and his blue check shirt, 
with his eternal clay pipe in his mouth, and informed lier that 
Roxdal had gone out suddenly earlier in the afternoon. 

“ G-g-one out,** stammered poor Clara, all confused. “ Hut 
he asked me to come to tea.** 

“ Oh, you’re Miss Newell, I suppose,” said Toni. 

“Yea, I am Miss Newell.” 

“ He has told me a great deal about you, but I wusn’t able 
honestly to congratulate him on his choice till nou^” 

Clara blushed uneasily under the compliment, ami under 
the ardor of liis admiring gaze. Instinctively she distrusted 
the man. The very first tones of his deep bass voice ga ve her 
a peculiar shudder. And then his impoliteness in smoking 
that vile clay was so gratuitous. 

“ Oh, then you must be Mr. Peters,” she said in return. 
“He has often spoken to me of you.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Tom, laughingly, “ I suppose he’s told you all 
my vices. That accounts for your not being surprised at my 
Sunday attire.” 

She smiled a littlfe, showing a row of pearly tcetlj^. “ Everard 
ascribes to you all the virtues,” she said. 

“Now that’s what I c?ll a friend I” he cried ecstatically. 
“ But won’t you come in ? He must be back in a moment. 
He surely would not break an^appointment with you,'* Tlio 
admiration latent in the accentuation of the last pronoun was 
almost offensive. 

She shook her head. She had a just grievance against 
Everard, and would punish him by going away indignantly. 

“Do let me give you a cup of tea,” Tom pleaded. “You 
must be awfully tliirsty this sultry weather. There I T will 
make a bargain with you I If you will come in now, 1 promise 
to clear out the moment Everard returns, and not spoil your 
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But Clara was obstinate; she did not at all relish 
this man’s society, and besides, she was not going to throw 
away her grievance against Everard. ** I know Everard will 
slang me dreadfully when hg comes in if I let you go,” Tom 
urged. “ Tell me at least where he can find you.” 

am going to take the ’bus at Charing Cross, and I’m 
going straight home,^ Clara announced determinedly. She 
put up^tfher parasol in* a pet, and went up the street into the 
Strand. • A cold shadow seemed to have fallen over all things. 
But just as she was getting into the ’bus, a hansom dashed 
down Trafalgar Square, and a well-known voice hailed her. 
The hansom stopped, and Everard got out and held out his 
hand. , 

“ I’m so glad you’re a bit late,” he said. “ I was called out 
unexpectedly^ and have been trying to rush back in time. 
You wouldn’t ha've found me if you. had been punctual. But 
I thought,” he added, laughing, “ I could rely on you as a 
woman.” 

“ I was punctual,” Clara said angrily, “ I was not getting 
out of this ’bus, as you seem to imagine, but into it, and was 
going home.” 

“ My darling I ” ha cried remorsefully, “ A thousand apolo¬ 
gies.” The regret on his handsome face soothed her. He 
took the rose he was wearing in the buttonhole of his fashion¬ 
ably cut coat and gave it to her. 

“ Why were you so cruel ? ” he murmured, aa she nestled 
against him in the hansom. ** Think of my despair if I had 
come home to hear you had come and gone. Why didn’t you 
wait a moment ? ” 

A shuddfr traversed her frame. “iTot with that man 
Peters I ” she murmured. 

“Not with that man Peters I ” he echoed sharply. “What 
is the matter with Peters ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “ I don’t l^e him.” 

“ Clara,” he said, half sternly, half cajolingly, “ I thought 
you were above these feminine weaknesses; you are punctual, 
strive also to be reasonable. Tom is my best friend. ‘ From 
boyhood we have been always together. There is nothing 
Tom would not do for me, or I for Tom. You must lifce him, 
Clara; you must, if only for my sake.” 

“I’ll try,” Clara promised, and then he kissed he? in gmid*^ 
tude and broad daylight. 
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♦* You’ll be very nice to him at tea, won’t you?” he said 
anxiously. “ I shouldn’t like you two to be bad friends.” 

“ I don’t want to be bad friends,” Clara protested; “ only 
the moment I saw him a strange r^epulsion and mistrust came 
oyer me.” 

“You are quite wrong about him — quite wrong,” he 
assured her earnestly. “AVhen you know him better, you’ll 
find him the best of fellows. Oh, I know,” lie said siy denly, 
“ I suppose he was very untidy, and you women go so much by 
appearances I ” 

** Not at all,” Clara retorted. “ ’Tis you men who go by 
appearances.” 

“Yes, you do. That’s why you care for me,” he said, 
smiling. 

She assured him it wasn’t, and she didn’t care for him so 
much as he plumed himself, but he smiled on. His smile died 
away, however, when he entered his rooms and found Tom 
nowhere. ^ 

“ I dare say you’ve made him run about hunting for me,” 
ho grumbled. 

“Perhaps ho knew I’d come back, and went away to leave 
us together,” she answered. “ He said, he would when you 
came.” 

“And yet you say you don’t like him 1 ” 

She smiled reassuringly. Inwardly, however, she felt 
pleased at the man’s absence. 

Polly rboetves a Pboposal. , 

If Clara Newelf could have seen Tom Peter| carrying on 
with Polly in the passage, she might have felt justified in her 
prejudice against him. It must be confessed, though, that 
Everard also carried on with Polly. Alasl it is to be feared 
that men are much of a muchness where women are concerned; 
shabby men and smart men, bank managers and journalists, 
bachelors and semidetached bachelors. Perhaps it was a 
mistake after all to say the chums had nothing patently 
in common, Everard, I am afraid, kissed Polly rather more 
often than Chira, and although it was because he respected her 
less, the reason would perhaps not have been sufiiciently con- 
foling to his affianced wife. For Polly was pretty, especially 
on alternate Sunday afternoons, and when at ten r.M. she 
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returned from her outings, she was generally met in the 
passage by one or other of the men. Polly liked to receive 
the liomage of real gentlemen, and set her white cap at all 
indifferently. Thus, just before Clara knocked on that mem¬ 
orable Sunday afternoon, Polly, being confined to the house 
by the unwritten code regulating the lives of servants, was 
amusing herself by flirting with Petesj’s. 

“Yqu are fond o^ me a little bit,” the graceless Tom 
whispered, “aren’t you?” 

“ You know I am, sir,” Polly replied. 

“You don’t care for any one else in the house?” 

“Oh no, sir, and never let any one kiss me but you. I 
wonder how it is, sir?” Polly replied ingenuously. 

“ Give me another,” Tom answered. 

She gave him another, and tripped to the door to answer 
Clara’s knock? 

And that very evening, when Clara was gone and Tom 
still out, Polly turned without the faintest atom of scrupu¬ 
losity, or evea jealousy, to the more fascinating Roxdal, and 
accepted his amorous advances. If it would seem at first 
sight that Everard had less excuse for such frivolity than 
his friend, perhaps the^ seriousness ho showed in this interview 
may throw a different light upon the complfex character of the 
man. 

“ You’re quite sure you don’t care for any one but me ? ” he 
asked earnestly. 

“ Of course not, sir I ” Polly replied indignantly. “ How 
could I ? ” 

“But yoU care for that soldier I saw you out with last 
Sunday ? ” ^ ' 

“ Oh no, sir, he’s only my young man,” she said apologetic¬ 
ally. 

“ Would you give him up ? ” he hissed suddenly. 

Polly’s pretty face took a look of terror. “ I couldn’t, sir I 
He’d kill me. He’s such a jealous brute, you’ve no idea.” 

“ Yes, but suppose I took you away from here ? ” he whis¬ 
pered eagerly. “ Somewhere where he douldn’t find you — 
South America, Africa,* somewhere thousands of miles across 
the seas.” 

“ Oh, sir, you frighten me I ” whispered PoUy, cowering 
before his ardent eyes, which shone in the dimly lit pas¬ 
sage. 
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** Would you come with me ? ” he hissed. She did not an¬ 
swer ; she shook herself free and ran into the kitchen, troinhling 
with a vague fear. 


The Crash. 

One morning, earlier than his earliest hour of demanding 
his shaving water, Tom rang the bell violently and asked the 
alarmed Polly what had become of Mr. lloxdal. * 

“ How should I know, sir ? ” she gasped. “ Ain’t he been in, 
sir? ” 

“ Apparently not,” Tom answered anxiously. “ He never 
remains out. We have been here throe weeks now, and I can’t 
recall a single night ho hasn’t been home before twelve. 1 can’t 
make it out.” All inquiries proved futile. Mrs. Seac.oii re¬ 
minded him of the thick fog that had come onrsuddenly tho 
night before. 

“ What fog? ” asked Tom. 

“ Lord didn’t you notice it, sir ? ” , 

“No, I came in early, smoked, read, and went to bed about 
eleven. I never thought of looking out of tlie window.” 

“ It began about ten,” said Mrs. Scacon, “ and got thicker 
and thicker. I couldn’t see the lights of the river from my 
bedroom. The poor gentleman has been and gone and walked 
into the water.” She began to whimi)or. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said Tom, though his expression be¬ 
lied his words. “ At the worst, I should think lie couldn’t find 
his way home, and couldn’t get a cab, so put up for the night 
at some hotel. I dare say it will be all right.” He began to 
whistle as if in restored cheerfulness. At eight o’clock tlicro 
came a letter for Roxdal, marked “ Imnu'diate,” ^ut as lie did 
not turn up for breakfast, Tom went round personally to the 
City and Suburban Bank. He waited half an hour there, but 
the manager did not make his appearance. Then lie left the 
letter with the cashier and -Went away with anxious counte¬ 
nance. 

That afternoon it was all over London that the manager of 
the City and Suburban had disappeared, and that many thou¬ 
sand pounds of gold and notes and disappeared with him. 

Scotland Yard opened the letter marked “ Immediate,” and 
noted that there had been a delay in its delivery, for the address 
had been obscure, and an official alteration had been made. 
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It was written in a feminine hand and said, **0n second 
thoughts 1 cannot accompany, you. Do not try to see me agfdn. 
Forget me. I shall never forget you.” 

There was no signature. 

Clara Newell, distracted^ disclaimed all knowledge of this 
letter. Polly deposed that the fugitive had proposed flight to 
her, and the routes to Africa and South America were especially 
watched. Some months passed wi&out result. Tom Peters 
went a^jout overwhelmed with grief and astonishment. The 
police took possession of all the missing man’s effects. Grad¬ 
ually the hue and cry dwindled, died. 

Faith and Unfaith. 

% 

“ At last we meet I ” cried Tom Peters, while his face lit up 
in joy. “ Hoiv are you, dear Miss Newell? ” Clara greet3d him 
coldly. Her face had an abiding pallor now. Her lover’s flight 
and shame had prostrated her for weeks. Her soul was the 
arena of contending instincts. Alone of all the world she still 
believed in H^verard’s innocence, felt that there was something 
more than met the eye, divined some devilish mystery beliind 
it all. And yet that damning letter from the anonymous lady 
shook her sadly. Then, too, there was the deposition of Polly. 
When she heard Peters’ voice accosting her, all her old repug¬ 
nance resurged* It flashed upon her that this man Koxdal’s 
boon companion —must know far more than he had told to the 
police. She remembered how Everard had spoken Of him, with 
what affection and confidence I Was it likely he was utterly 
ignorant of Everard’s movements ? Mastering her repugnance^ 
she held out her hand. It might be well t<% keep in touch with 
him; he wasspossibly the clew to the mystery. She noticed he 
was dressed a shade more trimly, and was smoking a meer¬ 
schaum. He walked along at her side, making no offer to put 
his pipe out. 

**You have not heard from Everard?” he asked. She 
flushed. Do you think I’m an accessory after the fact ? ” she 
cried. • 

“ No, no,” he said soothingly. “ Pardon me, I was thihking 
he might have written—giving no exact address, of course. 
Men do sometimes dare to write thus to women. But, of 
course, he knows you too well—you would haisn put,, the 
police on his track.” < 
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** Oeriaiiilyy*’ she exolaimed indignantly. **Eveii if ho is 
innocent he must face the charge.” 

“ Do you still entertain the possibility of his innocence ? ” 

*• I do,” she said boldly, and looked him full in the face. 
His eyelids drooped with a quiver.* “Don’t you?” 

“ I have hoped against hope,” he replied, in a voice faltering 
with emotion. “ Poor old Everard I But I am afraid there is 
no room for doubt. Oh, this wicked curse of money — tempt¬ 
ing the noblest and best of us.” •' 

The weeks roUed on. Gradually she found herseff seeing 
more and more of Tom Peters, and gradually, strange to say, 
he grew less repulsive. From the talks they had together, slit) 
began to see that there was really no reason to put faith in 
Everard; his criminality, his faithlessness, were too flagrant. 
Gradually she grow ashamed of her early mistrust of Peters; 
remorse bred esteem, and esteem ultimately rijicMed into feel¬ 
ings so warm, that when Tom gave freer vent to the love tliat 
had been visible to Clara from the first, she did not r<!pulse him. 

It is ordy in books that love lives forever. Clara, so her 

father thought, showed herself a sensible girl in plucking <.mt 

an unworthy aifection and casting it from her heart. He 

invited the new lover to his house, and took to him at once. 

Eoxdal’s somewhat supercilious manner had always jarred upon 

the unsophisticated corn merchant. With Tom the old man 

got on much better. While evidently quite as well informed 

and cultured as his whilom friend, Tom knew how to impart 

his superior knowledge with the accent on the knowledge 

rather than on the superiority, while he had the air of gaining 

much information in return. Those wlio arc most, conscious of 
■ • 

defects of early education are most resentful of other people 
sharing their consciousness. Moreover, Tom’s ^bonhomie was 
far more to the old fellow’s liking than the studied politeness of 
his predecessor, so that on the whole Tom made mure of a con¬ 
quest of the father than of the daughter. Nevertheless, Clara 
was by no means unresponsive to Tom’s aflection, and wlien, 
after one of his visits to the house, the old man kissed her 
fondly and spoke of*the happy turn things had taken, and how, 
for the second time in their lives, things had mended when 
they seemed at their blackest, ber heart swelled with a gusli of 
gratitude and joy and tenderness, and she fell sobbing into her 
father’s arms. 

Tom calculated that he made a clear flvo hundred a year by 
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occasional journalism, besides possessing some profitable invest¬ 
ments which he had inherited from his mother, so that there 
was no reason for delaying the marriage. It was fixed for 
May Day, and the honeymoon was to be spent in Italy. 

* 

The Dueam and the Awakening. 

But Clara was no^ destined to 'happiness. From the mo¬ 
ment &he had promised herself to her first love’s friend, old 
memories began to rise up and reproach her. Strange thoughts 
stirred in the depths of her soul, and in the silent watches of 
the night she seemed to hear Everard’s accents, charged with 
grief and upbraiding. Her uneasiness increased as her wed¬ 
ding day drew near. One night, after a pleasant afternoon spent 
in being rowed by Tom among the upper reaches of the 
Thames, she*^ retired to rest full of vague forebodings. And 
she dreamt a terrible dream. The dripping form of Everard 
stood by her bedside, staring at her with ghastly eyes. Had he 
been drownejl on the jjassage to his land of exile I Frozen with 
horror, she put the question. 

“ I have never left England I ” the vision answered. 

Her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 

“ Never left England ? ” she repeated, in tones which did 
not seem to be hers. 

The wraith’s stony eyes stared on, but there was silence. 

“ Where have you been, then ? ” she asked in her dream. 

“ Very near you,” came the answer. 

“ There has been foul play, then 1 ” she shrieked. 

The phantom shook its head in doleful assept. 

“I knew it!” she shrieked. “Tom Paters —Tom Peters 
has done awciy with you. Is it not he? Speak 1 ” 

“ Yes, it is he — Tom Peters — whom I loved more than all 
the world.” 

Even in the terrible oppression of the dream she could not 
resist saying, womanlike; — * ‘j 

“ Did I not warn you against him ? ” 

The phantom stared on silently and made no reply. 

“ But what was his motive ? ” she asked at length. 

“Love of gold — and you. And you are giving yourself 
to him,” it said sternly. 

“ No, no, Everard I I will not I I will not I I swear it I 
B’orgive me 1 ” 
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The 8pu*it shook its head skeptically. 

“You love him. Women arc false — as false as men.” 

She strove to protest again, hut her tongue refused its 
office. 

“If you marry him, I shall always be with you! lie- 
ware I ” 

The dri{)ping figure vanished as suddenly as it came, and 
Clara awoke in a cold ])erspiration. ()Ji, it was horrible! 
The man she had learnt to love, tlie murderer of the man she 
had learnt to forgot! How her oiigiiial i>iejadice had been 
justified! Distracted, shaken to her depths, she would not 
take counsel even of her father, but informed the j)olicc of her 
suspicions. A raid was made on Tom’s rooms, and lo I the 
stolen notes were discovered in a huge bundle. TtVas found 
that he had several banking accounts, with a large rc(jeutly 
paid amount in each bank. Tom was arnisted.* Attention 
was now concentrated on the corpses washed up by the river. 
It was not long before the body of Roxdal came to shore, the 
face distorted*’ almost heyond recognition by long immersion, 
but the clothes patently his, and U po(*,kct])ook in the breast 
jK>cket removing the last doubt. Mrs. Seacon and Polly and 
Clara Newell all identified the body. Both juries returned a 
verdict of murder against Tom Peters, the recital of (/hua’s 
dream producing a unhpie impression in tlie court and through¬ 
out the country. The theory of the prosecution was tliat Box- 
dal had brought home the moTiej^, — wliotlicr to fly alone or to 
divide it, or whether even for some innocent purjwse, as Clara 
believed, was immaterial. That Peters determined to have it 
all, that he had gone out for a walk with the dccctliised, and, 
taking advantage of the fog, liad imshcd Iiim into the river, 
and that lie W'as further impelled to the crime by love for Clara 
Newell, as was evident from his subaeciucnt relations with her. 
The judge put on the black cap. Tom Peters was duly hung 
by the neck till he was dead. 

Brief R^suMfi of the Culprit’s Confession. 

• 

When you all read this I shall be dead*and laughing at you. 
I have been hung foi my own murder. I am Everard G. Rox- 
dal. I am also Tom Peters. Wo two were one. When 1 was 
a young man my mustache and board wouldn’t come. I bouglit 
false ones to improve my appearance. One day, after I had 
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become manager of the City and Suburban Bank, I took off my 
beard and mustache at home, and then the thought crossed my 
mind that nobody would know me without them. I was another 
man. Instantly it flaalied upon me that if I ran away from the 
Bank, tljat other man could be left in London, while the police 
were scouring the world for a non-existent fugitive. But this 
was only the crude germ of the idea. Slowly I matured my 
plan. The man who was going to bo left in London must be 
known to a circle of acquaintance beforehand. It would be 
easy enough to masquerade in the evenings in my beardless 
condition, with other disguises of dress and voice. But this 
was not brilliant enough. 1 conceived the idea of living with 
liim. It was Box and Cox reversed. Wo shared rooms at 
Mrs. Seacdu’s. It was a great strain, but it was only for a few 
weeks. I had trick clothes in my bedroom like those of quick- 
(diange artistes ; in a moment I could pass from Roxdal to 
Peters and from Pet(}rs to Roxdal. Polly had to clean two 
pairs of boots a morning, cook two dinners, etc., etc. She and 
Mrs. Seacen saw one or the other of us every moment; it never 
dawned upon them they never saw us hoih together. At meals 
I would not be interrujited, ate off two plates, and con'^eraed 
with my friend in loud tones. At other times we dined at dif¬ 
ferent Jiours. On Sundays ho was supposed to be asleep when 
1 was in church. There is no landlady in the world to whom" 
the idea would have occurred that one man was troubling him¬ 
self to be two (and to pay for two, including washing). I worked 
up the idea of RoxdaPs flight, asked Polly logo with me, manu¬ 
factured that feminine letter that arrived on the morning of my 
disappearance. As Tom Peters I mixed with a journalistic set. 
I had anotjier room where 1 kept tlie gOld and notes till I mis¬ 
takenly thought the thing had blown over. Unfortunately, re¬ 
turning from here on the night of my disappearance, with Rox- 
daPs clothes in a bundle I intended to drop into the river, it 
was stolen from me in the fog, and tho man into whose posses¬ 
sion it ultimately came appears to have committed suicide. 
W hat, perhaps, ruined me was my desire to keep Clara’s love, 
and to transfer it to the survivor. Ev^rard told her I was the 
best of follows. Ofice married to her, I would not have had 
much fear. Even if she had discovered the trick, a wife cannot 
give evidence against her husband, and often does not want to. 
I made none of the usual slips, but no man can guard against a 
girl’s nightmare after a day up the river and a supper at the 
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Star and Garter. I might have told the judge ho was an ass, 
but then I should have had penal servitude for bank robbery, 
and that is worse than death. The only thing that puzzles 
me, though, is whether the law has committed murder or I 
suicide. 




A HOLIDAY.' 

By william ALLINGHAM. 

[ 1824 - 1889 .] 

. Out of the city, far away 
With Spring to-day! 

Where copses tufted with 2 )riinrose 
Give mo repose, 

Wood sorrel and wild violet 
Soothe my soul’s fret, 

The pure delicious vernal air 
lUows away care, 

The birds’ reiterated songs 
Heal fancied wrongs. 

Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a leaf, 

And on its gently murmuring flow 
Doth glide and go; 

The bud-besprinkled boughs and liedges, 
The sprouting sedges 
Wavivg beside the water’s brink, 

Come like cool drink ^ 

To fevered lips, like fresh soft mead 
To kine that feed. 

Much h ^pi er than the kine, 1 fed 
Myareaming head 
In grass; I see far mountains blue^ 

Like heaven in view, 

Green world and sunny sky* above 
Alive with love; 

AH, all, however came they there, 
Divinely fair. 


^ From ** Songtj, Ballads and Stories.** By permimiou of Geo. Boll & Sons. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN DESICCATION. 

llY EDMOND AIJOUT. 

(From “ The Man with the Broken Ear.”) 

[EnsioND Anoirx, Frenrfe iiovelwt, was bom in Lorraine, February 14,182fl. 
He beca^ne a journaliet, w»r correspondont in the Fraiicu-FruBsiau War, and 
editor ot JUc XlXim Siecle of Paria, and in 1884 a member of the Academy. Ho 
wrote, among other books; “ Tolla Fcraldi” (1860), “The King of the Moun¬ 
tains” (18.06), “Tlie Man with the Broken Ear” (18(51), “The Nose of a 
Notary” (1802), “Madolon” (1803), “The Infamous One” (1860), and “The 
Romance of a Good Man ” (1880). lie died January 17, 1886.] 

On iliia 20th day of January, 1824, being worn down by a 
cruel malady and fooling the approach of the time when my 
person shall bo absorbed in tlie Groat All; 

I liave written with my own hand this testament, which is 
the expression of my last will. 

I appoint as executor my nephew Nicholas Mciscr, a wealthy 
brewer in tlie city of Dantzic. 

1 bequeath my books, papers, and scientific collcctiortV^ M 
all kinds, except item 3712, to my very estimate and learned 
friend, Herr Von ITnmholdt. 

1 bequeath all the rest of my effects, real and personal, 
value<l at 100,000 Prussian thalers or 376,000 francs, to Colonel 
Pierre Victor Fougas, at present desiccated, but living, and 
entered in my catalogue opposite No. 3712 (Zoology). 

1 trust that he will accept this feeble compensation for the 
ordeals he lias undergone in my laboratory, and the service he 
has renderec^ to science. 

Finally, in order that my nephew Nicholas Meisex may 
exactly understand the duties I leave him to perform, I have 
resolved to inscribe here a detailed account of the desiccation 
of Colonel Fougas, ray sole lieir. 

It was on the 11th of November in that unhappy year 1813, 
that my relations with this brave young man began. I had 
long since quitted Dantzic, where the noise of cannon and the 
danger from bombs had rendered all labor impossible, and re¬ 
tired with my instruments and books under the protection of 
tlie Allied Armies in the fortified town of Liobenfeld. The 
French garrisons of Dantzic, Stettin, Custrin, Glogau, Ham¬ 
burg, and several other German towns could not communicate 
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with each other or with their native land; meanwhile General 
Rapp was obstinately defending himself against the English 
fleet and the Russian army. Colonel P^ougas was taken by a 
detachment of the Barclay de Tolly corps, as he was trying to 
pass the Vist\ila on the ice, on the way to Dantzic. They 
brought him prisoner to Liebenfeld on tlie 11th of November, 
just at my supper time, arid Sergeant Gjirok. who commanded 
in the village, forced me to be present Sit the oxaminatjon and 
act as interpreter. ” 

The open countenance, manly voice, proud firmness, and fine 
carriage of the unfortunate young man won my heart. He had 
made the sacrifice of his life. His only regret, he said, was 
having stranded so near port, after passing through four armies ; 
and being unable to carry out the Emperor’s orders. Ho ap¬ 
peared animated by that P’rench fanaticism whicli has done so 
much harm to our beloved Germany. Neverthele^r, I could not 
help defending him; and I translated his words loss as an 
interpreter than as an advocate. Unhappily, they found upon 
him a letter from Napoleon to General Rapp, of which I pre¬ 
served a copy : — 

Abandon Dantzic, break the blockade, unite with the garrisons 
of Stettin, Oustrin, and Glogau, march along the Elbe, arrange with 
St. Cyr and Havoust to concentrate the forces scattered at Dresden, 
Forgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg; roll up an army 
like a snowball; cross Weetphalia, which is open, and come to de¬ 
fend the line of the Rhine with an army of 170,000 Frenchmen 
which you will have saved I 

NArOLEON. 


This letter was sent to the headquarters of^ the Russian 
army, whilst a half-dozen illiterate soldiers, drunk with joy and 
bad brand}’, condemned the brave Colonel of the 23d of the 
line to the death of a spy and a traitor. The execution was 
fixed for the next day,..Uie 12th, and M. Pierre Victor Fougas, 
after having thanked‘*and embraced mo with the most touching 
sensibility (he is a husband and a father), was shut up in 
the little battlementcd tower of Liebenfeld, whore the wind 
whistles terribly through all the loopholes. 

The night of the 11th and 12th of November was one of the 
severest of that terrible winter. My self-registering thermom¬ 
eter, which hung outside my window with a southeast exposure, 
marked nineteen degrees below zero, centigrade. 1 went early 
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in the morning to bid the Colonel a last farewell, and met Ser¬ 
geant Garok, who said to me in bad German: — 

“Wo won’t have to kill the Frantzouski, he is frozen to 
death.” 

I ran to the prison. Xfie Colonel was lying on liis back, 
rigid. But I found after a few minutes’ examination that the 
rigidity of the body was not that ofwleath. The joints, though 
they hujd not their ordinary suppleness, could be bent and ex- 
teiidedVithout any great effort. The limbs, the face, and the 
chest gave my hands a sensation of cold, but very different from 
that which 1 had often experienced from contact with corpses. 

Knowing that he had passed several nights without sleep, 
and endured extraordinary fatigues, I did not doubt that ho had 
fallen into that profound and lethargic sleep which is superin¬ 
duced by intense cold, and which if too far prolonged slackens 
respiration and circulation to a point where the most delicate 
]ihysiologica] tests are necessary to discover the continuance of 
life. The pulse was insensible; at least my fingers, benumbed 
with cold, cculd not feel it. My hardness of hejxring (I was 
then in my sixty-ninth year) prevented my determining by aus¬ 
cultation whether the beats of the heart still aroused those fefcble 
though prolonged vibrations which the ear continues to hear 
some time after the hand fails to detect them. 

The Colonel had reached that point of torpor produced by 
cold, where to revive a man without causing him to die requires 
numerous and delicate attentions. Some hours after, congela¬ 
tion would supervene, and with it, impossibility of restoration 
to life. 

I was in the greatest perplexity. On {he one hand I knew 
that he was trying on my hands by congelation; on the other, 
I could not, by myself, bestow upon him the attentions th^it 
wore indispensable. If I were to administer stimulants with¬ 
out having him, at the same time, rubbed on the trunk and 
limbs by three or four vigorous assis^jjte, I would revive him 
only to see him die. 

And even if I should succeed in bringing him back to health 
and strength, was not he condemned by court-martial? Did 
not humanity forbid my rousing him from this repose akin to 
death, to deliver him to the horrors of execution ? 

I must confess that in the presence of this organism where 
life was suspended, my ideas on reanimation took, as it were, 
fresh hold upon me. 1 had so often desiccated and revived 
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beings quite elevated in the animal scale, that I did not doubt 
the success of the operation, even on a man. By myself alone 
I could not revive and save the Colonel; but 1 had in my lab¬ 
oratory all the instruments necessary to desiccate him without 
assistance. 

To sum up, three alternatives offered themselves to me. 
I. To leave the Colonel in the crenellated tower, where he 
would have died the same day of congelation. II. To revive 
him by stimulants, at tlie risk of killing him. And fo^ what? 
To give him up, in case of success, to inovitablo execution. 
III. To desiccate him in my laboratory with the quasi certainty 
of resuscitating him after the restoration of peace. All friends 
of humanity will doubtless comprehend that 1 could not hesitate 
long. 

I had Sergeant Garok called, and I l>egged him to sell mo 
the body of the Colonel. It was not the first tftne that 1 had 
bought a corpse for dissection, so my request excited no sus¬ 
picion. The bargain concluded, I gave him four bottles of 
kirschwasser, and soon two Russian soldiers brouight me Colo¬ 
nel Fougas on a stretcher. 

As soon as 1 was alone with him, 1 pricked one of his 
fingers: pressure forced out a drop of blood. To j)hu-*e it 
under a microscope between two jdates of glass Avas tlie work 
of a minute. Oh, joy I The fibrin was not coagulated. 1 
was not deceived then, it was a torpid man that 1 had under 
my eyes, and not a dead one I 

I placed him on a pair of scales. He weighed one hundred 
and forty pounds, clothing included. I did not care to undress 
him, for I had notic'Al that animals desiccated directly in con¬ 
tact with the air died oftener than those Avhich remained 
covered with moss and other soft materials, during the ordeal 
of desiccation. 

My groat air pump, with its immense platform, its enormous 
oval wrought-iron receiver, which a rope running on a pulley 
firmly fixed in the ceiling easily raised and lowered by means 
of a windlass — all these thousand and one contrivances which 
I had so laborious!}^ prepared in spite of the railleries of those 
who envied me, and which I felt desolate at seeing unemployed, 
were going to find their use 1 Unexpected circumstances had 
arisen at last to procure me such a subject for experiment, as I 
had in vain endeavored to procure, Avhile I was attempting to 
reduce to torpidity dogs, rabbits, sheep, and other mammals by 
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the aid of freezing mixtiircB. Long ago, without doubt, would 
these results have been attained if I had been aided by those 
wlio surrounded me, instead of being made the butt of their 
railleries—if our nntliorities had sustained me with their in- 
fluejiee instead of treating nie as a subversive spirit. 

I shut Jiiysclf uj) iHe-d-tHe with the Colonel, and took 
care that even old Crretchen, my l^ousekeeper, now deceased, 
should not ti-ouble me Vluring my work, I had substituted for 
the weliirisome level’ of the old-fasliionod air pumps a wheel 
arranged with an eccentric, which transformed the circular 
movement of the axis into the rectilinear movement required 
by the pistons: the wheel, the eccentric, the connecting rod, 
and the joints of the aj)])aratus all worked admirably, and 
enabled me to do everything by m3'self. The cold did not 
impede the play of tlie machine, and the lubricating oil was 
not gummed i 1 had refined it myself by a new process founded 
«m the then recent discoveries of the h^rench savant^ M. Che- 
vrenl. 

Having extended the body on the platform of the air pninp, 
lowered the receiver and luted the rim, I undertook to submit 
it gradually to the inllinuice of a dry vacuum and cold. C^a])- 
sules filled with chloride of calcium were placed around the 
Colonel to absorb tlid water which should evaporate from the 
body, and to promote the desiccation. 

I certainly fuiind myself in tiie best possible situation for 
subjecting the human l)(jdy to a. process of gj’adnal desiccation 
without sudden interruption of the functions, or disorganiza¬ 
tion of the tissues or fluids. Seldom had my experiments on 
rotifers and tardigrades been surrounded 'yitli equal chances of 
success, yet they liad always succeeded. But the particular 
nature of the subject, and the special scrujdes imposed upon my 
conscience, obliged me to employ a certain number of now con¬ 
ditions, which I had long since, in other connections, foreseen 
the expediency of. I liad taken the pains to arrange an open¬ 
ing at each end of my oval receiver,* arlTd fit into it a heavy 
glass, which enabled me to follow with my eye the effects of 
the vacuum on the Colonel. I was entirely i)revented from 
shutting the windows of my laboratory, from fear that a too 
elevated temperature might put an end to the lethargy of the 
subject, or induce some change in the fluids. If a thaw had 
come on, all would have been over with my experiment. But 
the thermometer kept for several days between six and eight 
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degroofl below zero, and I was very happy in s(3ciiig the lethargic 
sleep continue, without having to fear congelation of the tissues. 

1 commenced to produce tlje vacuum with extreme slowness, 
for fear that the gases distributed through the blood, becoming 
free on account of the difference of' their tciision from that of 
rarefied air, miglit escape in the vessels and so bring on imme¬ 
diate death. Moreover, I watched, every moment, the cfiFocts 
of the vacuum on the intestinal gases, for by expanding inside 
in proportion as tlie pressure of tlie air diiniuibhod outtide of 
the body, tiicy could have caused serious disorders. The tis¬ 
sues might iu>t have been entirely ruptured by them, hut an 
internal lesion wouhl have been enough to occasion death in a 
few hours after reauimation. One observes this quite fre¬ 
quently in animals carelessly desiccated. 

Several times, too rapid a protrusion of the abdomen jmt 
me on my guard against tlie danger which I feared, and 1 was 
obliged to let in a little air under the receiver. At last, the 
cessation of all phenomena of this kind satisiied me that the 
gases had disappeared by exosmose or had been t^xpelled by 
tlie siioiitancous contraction of the viscera. It was not until 
the cud of the first day that 1 could give up these minute pre¬ 
cautions, and carry the vacuum a little further. 

The next day, the 13th, I pushed thO vacuum to a point 
where the barometer fell to five millimeters. As no change 
had taken j»lacc in the position of tlie body or limbs, I was sure 
that no convulsion had been produced. The (lolonid had been 
desiccated, bad become immobile, had lost the power of jier- 
forming the functions of life, without death having sux>ervened, 
and witlioiit the possibiljty of returning to activity having de¬ 
parted. His life was suspended, not extinguished.^ 

Each time that a surjilus of watery vapor caused the barom¬ 
eter to ascend, 1 pumped. On the Idth, the door of my labora¬ 
tory was literally broken in by the llussian General, Count 
Trollohub, who had boon sent from headquarters. This distin¬ 
guished officer had ruir’in\*ll haste to prevent the execution of 
the (/olonel and to conduct him into the presence of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief. I loyally confessed to him wdiat 1 had done 
under the inspiration of my conscience; 4 showed him the body 
through one of the bull’s-eyes of tlio air ]iump; I told him that 
I was happy to have preserved a man who could furnish useful 
information to the liberators of my country; and I offered to 
resuscitate him at my own exjiense if they would promise me to 
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respect his life and liberty. The General, Count TroUohub, 
unquestionably a distinguished man, but one of an exclusively 
military education, tli ought that i was not speaking seriously. 
He went out slamming the door in my face, and treating me 
like an old fool. * 

I set mysedf to pumping again, and kept the vacuum at a 
pressure of from three to live milliineters for the space of three 
months. I knew by ^experience that animals can revive after 
being *submitted to a dry vacuum and cold for eighty days. 

On tlie 12lh of Februaiy, 1814, having observed that for a 
montli no modification had taken place in the shrinking of the 
flesh, I r(}.solved to submit the Colonel to another series of opera¬ 
tions, ill order to insure more perfect preservation by complete 
desiccation*. I let the air r(;enier by the stopcock arranged for 
the purpose, and, after raising tlie receiver, proceeded at once 
to my experiment. 

The body did not weigh more than forty-six pounds; 1 had 
then reduced it nearly to a tliird of its original weight. It 
should be home in mind that the clothing had not lost as much 
water as the other parts. Now the human body contains nearly 
four fifths of its own w(fight of water, as is proved by a desic¬ 
cation thoroughly made in a chemical drying furnace. 

1 accordingly placed the Colonel on a tray, and, after slid¬ 
ing it into my great furnace, gradually raised the temperature to 
seventy-live degrees, centigrade. I did not dare to go beyond 
this lieat, from fear of altering the albumen and rendering it 
insoluble, and also of taking away from tlie tissues the capac¬ 
ity of reabsorbing the water necessary to a return to their 
functions. * ’• 

1 had ta^ren care to arrange a convenient apparatus so that 
the furnace was constantly traversed by a current of dry air. 
This air was dried in traversing a series of jars filled witli 
suliihuric acid, quicklime, and chloride of calcium. 

After a week passed in the furnace, the general appearance of 
the body had not changed, but its Tfei^it was reduced to forty 
pounds, clothing included. Eight days more brought no new 
decrease of weight. From this, I concluded that the desicca¬ 
tion was sufficient. I knew very well that corpses mummified 
in church vaults for a century or more end by weighing no 
more than a half-score of pounds, but they do not become so 
light without a material alteration in their tissues. 

On the 27th of February, I myself placed the Colonel in the 
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boxes which I had had made for his occupancy. Since that 
•time, that is to say during a space of nine years and eleven 
months, we have never boon separated. I carried him with me 
to Dantzic. He stays in my house. I have never placed him, 
according to his number, in my zoological collection; he re¬ 
mains by himself, in the chamber of honor. I do not grant 
any one the pleasure of re-U8:ng his cldoride of calcium. I will 
take care of you till my dying day, O Colonel Fougas, dear 
and unfortunate friend I But I shall not have the j^oy of 
witnessing your resurrection. 1 sliail not share the delight¬ 
ful emotions of the warrior returning to life. Your lachrymal 
glands, inert to-day, but some day to be reanimated, will not 
pour upon the bosom of your old benefactor the sweet dew of 
recognition. For you will not recover your life iliitil a day 
when mine will have long since departed ! Perhaps you will 
bo astonished that 1, loving you as 1 do, should lilive so long 
delayed to draw you out of this profound slumber. Who 
knows but that some bitter rciuoach may come to taint the 
tenderness of the first offices of gratitude that ywi will per¬ 
form over my tomb I Yes 1 I have prolonged, without any 
beneut to you, an experiment of general interest to others. 1 
ought to have remained faithful to my firjst intention, and re¬ 
stored your life, immediately after the signature of peace. But 
what I Wtis it well to send you back to France when the sun 
of your fatherland was obscured by our soldiers and allies ? 
1 have spared you that spectacle — one so grievous to such a 
soul as yours. Without doubt you would have had, in March, 
1815, the consolation of again seeing that fatal man to whom 
you had consecrated y6ur devotion; but are you entirely sure 
that you would not have been swallowed up with^^liis fortune, 
in the shipwreck of Waterloo? 

For five or six years past, it has not been your welfare, nor 
even the welfare of science, that prevented me from reanimat¬ 
ing you; it has been . . . Forgive me, Colonel, it has been a 
cowardly attachment to life. The disorder from which I am 
suffering, and which will soon carry me off, is an aneurism of 
the heart; violent emotions are interdicted to me. If I wore 
myself to undertake the grand operatioh whose process 1 have 
traced in a memorandum annexed to this instmment, 1 would 
without any doubt succumb before finishing it; my death would 
be an untoward accident which might trouble my assistants and 
cause your resuscitation to fail. 
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Rest content I You will not have long to wait, and more¬ 
over, what do you lose by waiting? You do not grow old, you. 
are always twenty-four years of age; your children arc grow- 

almost their contemporary when you come 
to life again. You came to I.iebcufeld poor, you are now in 
my house poor, and my will makes you rich. That you may 
be haj»py also, is niy,dearest wish^ 

I direct that, tin; day after my death, my nephew, Nicholas 
Meisc^, shall call together, by letter, the ten physicians most 
illustrious in the kingdom of Prussia, that he shall read to 
them my will and the annexed memorandum, and that ho shall 
cause them to proceed witliout delay, in iny own laboratory, to 
the resuscitation of Coh)Tiel Fougas. The expenses of travel, 
maintenantte, etc., etc., shall bo deducted from the assets of my 
estate. "Jlie sum of two thousand thalers shall be devoted to 
the publication of the glorious results of the experiment, in 
German, French, and Latin. A copy of this pamphlet shall 
be sent to each of the learned societies then existing in 
Europe. • 

In the entirely unexpected event of the efforts of science 
being unable to reanimate the Colonel, all my effects shall 
revert to Nicholas Meiser, my sole surviving relative. 

John Meisek, M.D. 

It did not take long to get spread about the town that 
M. Martout and the Messieurs Reiuudt, intended, in conjunc¬ 
tion with several Paris savants^ to resuscitate a dead man. 

M. Martout had sent a detailed account of the case to the 
celebrated’Karl Nibor, who had hasteiTc'l to lay it before the 
Biological Siyjciety. A committee was forthwith appointed to 
accompany M. Nibor to Fontainebleau. The six commissioners 
and the reporter agreed to leave Paris the 15th of August, 
being glad to escape the din of the public rejoicings. M. Mar¬ 
tout was notified to get tilings ready for the cxpcriiiieiit, which 
would probably last not less than three‘(laj^'s. 

Some of the Paris papers announced this groat event among 
their “ Miscellaneous Items,” but the pubfic paid little attention 
to it. The grand reception of the army returning from Italy 
engrossed everybody’s interest, and, moreover, the PYench do 
not put more than moderate faith in miracles promised in the 
newspapers. . . . 

On the morning of the 15th of August, M. Karl Nibor pro- 
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sented himself at M. Renault’s with Doctor Martout and the 
committee appointed by tlie Biological Society of Paris. 

M. Nibor and his colleagues, after the usual compliments, 
requested to see the subject. They had no time to lose, as the 
experiment could hardly last less‘’than three days. Leon 
hastened to conduct them to the laboratory and to open the 
throe boxes containing the Colonel. 

They found that the patient presentoq quite a favorable 
appearance. M. Nibor took off his clothes, whudi ton^ like 
tinder from having been too much dried in Father Meiser’s 
furnace. Tlie body, when naked, was [)rononnced entirely 
free from blemish and in a ]>erfectly healthy condition. No 
one would yet liave guaranteed success, but every one was full 
of liope. 

After this preliminary examination, M. Renault put his 
laboratory at the service of his guests. He offered tiiein all that 
he possessed, with a inunilicence which was not entuely fieo 
from vanity. In case the employment of electricity should 
appear necessary, he had a powerful battery of I^,yden jars 
and forty of liunsen’s elements, which wore entirely new. 
M; Nibor thanked him smilingly. 

“ Save your riches,” said he. “ With a bal.h tub and cal¬ 
dron of boiling water, we will have evcrytjiing we need. The 
Colonel needs nothing but humidity. The tiling is to give liim 
the quantity of water necessary to the jilay of the organs. If 
you have a small room where one can introduce a jet of vapor, 
we will be more than content.” 

M. Audret, the architect, had very wisely built a little bath¬ 
room near the labor!;.W>ry, which was convenient and well 
lighted. The celebrated steam engine was not fai: off, and its 
boiler had not, up to this time, answered any otlier purpose 
than that of warming the baths of M. and Mme. Renault. 

The Colonel was carried into this room, with all the care 
necessitated by his fragility. It was not in tended to break his 
second ear in the hurry of moving. Loon ran to light tlie fire 
under the boiler, and M. Nibor created him Fireman, on tho 
field of battle. • 

Soon a jet of tepid vapor streamed into the bathroom, 
creating round the Colonel a humid atmospliere which was 
elevated by degrees, and without auy siuhlen increase, to tho 
temperature of tho human body. These conditions of heat 
and humidity were maintained with the greatest care for 
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twenty-four hours. No one in the house went to sleep. The 
members of the Parisian C'Oinmittee encamped in the laboratory.^ 
Leon kept up the fire; M. Nibor, M. Renault, and M. Martout 
took turns in watching the thermometer. Mme. Renault 
was making tea and cuffeef, and punch too. Gothon, who had 
taken corumnnion in the morning, kept praying to God, in the 
corner of lier kitchen, that this^ impious miracle might not 
succeed. A certain excitement already prevailed throughout 
the tdAm, but one did not know whether it should be attributed 
to the y<?tc of the 16th, or the famous undertaking of the seven 
wise men of Paris. 

By two o’clock on the 16th, encouraging results were 
obtained. The skin and muscles had recovered nearly all 
tl»eir 8upj)l'cnc8s, but the joints wore still hard to bend. The 
collap8(id condition of the walls of the al)domen and the inter¬ 
val between the ribs, still indicated that the viscera were far 
from having reabsorbed the quantity of water which they had 
previously lo.st with Herr Mcisor. A bath was prepared and 
kept at a tf^mperaturo of thirty-seven degrees antfa half. They 
left the Colonel in it two hours and a half, taking care to fre¬ 
quently pass over his head a fine sponge soaked with water. 

M. Nibor removed him frcmi tlie bath as soon as the skin, 
which was filled oui; sooner than tlio other tissues, began to 
assume a whitish tinge and wrinkle slightly. They kept him 
until the evening of the 16th in this humid room, where they 
arranged an apparatus wliich, from time to time, occasioned a 
fine rain of a temperature of thirty-seven and a half degrees. 
A now bath was given in the evening. During the night, the 
body was enveloped iii flannel, but kep>NQ^onstantly in the same 
steaming atpospherc. 

On the morning of the 17th, after a third bath of an hour 
and a half, the general characteristics of the figure and the 
proportions of the body presented their natural aspect: one 
would have called it a sleeping man. Five or six curious 
persons were admitted to see it, among others the colonel of 
the 23d. In the presence of these witnesses, M. Nibor moved 
successively all the joints, and demonstrated that they had 
recovered their flexibility. He gently kneaded the limbs, trunk, 
and abdomen. Ho partly opened the lips, and separated the 
jaws, which were quite finnly closed, and saw that the tongue 
had returned to its ordinary size and consistency. He ^so 
partly opened the eyelids: the eyeballs were firm and bright. 
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“Gentlemen,” said the philosopher, ‘Hhese are indications 
which do not deceive; I prophesy success. In a few hours 
yon shall witness the first manifestations of life.” 

“ But,” interrupted one of the bystanders, “ why not imme¬ 
diately ? ” 

“Because the conjunctives are still a little paler than they 
ought to be. But the little, veins traversing the whites of the 
eyes have already assumed a very ciK^buraging appearance. 
The blood is almost entirely restored. What is the blood? 
Red globules floating in serum, or a sort of whey. The 
scrum in poor Fougas was dried up in his veins; the water 
which wo have gradually introduced by a slow eiidosmoso has 
saturated the albumen and fibrin of the serum, whicli is re¬ 
turned to the liquid state. The red globules whicli desic¬ 
cation had agglutinated, had become motionless like ships 
stranded in shoal water. Now behold them afloaU again: they 
thicken, swell, round out their edges, detach themselves from 
each other, and prepare to circulate in their proper channels at 
the first impulse which shall be given them by the jsontractions 
of the heart.” 

It remains to see,” said M. Renault, “ whether the heart 
will put itself in motion. In a living man, the heart moves 
under the impulse of the brain, transmitted by the nerves. 
The brain acts under the impulse of the heart, transmitted by 
the arteries. The whole forms a perfectly exact circle, without 
which there is no wellbeing. And when neither heart nor 
brain acts, as in the Colonors ctise, I don’t see which of the 
two can set the other in motion. You remember the scene in 
the ‘fecole des FemmoS,’ where Arnolphe knocks at his door ? 
The valet and the maid, Alain and Georgette, aje both in the 
house. ‘ Georgette! ’ cries Alain. — ‘ Well ?’ replies Georgette. 
‘Open the door down there I ’ — ‘Go yourself I Go your- 
selfl’—‘Gracious mel I shan’t go!’ — ‘1 shan’t go either!’ 
— ‘ Open it right away 1 ’ — ‘ Open it yourself I ’ And nobody 
opens it. I am inclined to think, Monsieur, that we are attend¬ 
ing a performance of this comedy. The house is the body of 
the Colonel; Arnolphe, who wants to get in, is the Vital Princi¬ 
ple. The heart and brain act the parts of Alain and Georgette. 
‘ Open the door I ’ says one. — ‘ Open it yourself ! ’ says the 
other. And the Vital Principle waits outside,” 

“Monsieur,” replied M. Nibor, smiling, “you forget the 
ending of the scene, Arnolphe gets angry, and cries out: 
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‘Whichever o£ you two doesn’t open the door, shan’t have 
anyttiinj^ to oat for four days ! ’ And fortliwith Alaiu liurries 
himself, Goorgetl.e runs and the door is opened. Kow l)ear in 
mind tiiat I si>eak in this way only in order to conform to your 
own course of reasoning, fOr the term ‘Vital Trinciple’ is at 
variance witli tlio actual assertions of science. Life will mani¬ 
fest itself as soon as the brain, or ^ho heart, or any one of the 
organs whieJi have the* capacity of working spontaneously, shall 
have ahsor})ed the (piantity of water it needs. Organized mat¬ 
ter has inherent properties whicli manifest themselves without 
the assistance of any foreign principle, whenever they arc sur¬ 
rounded by certain conditions. Why do not M. Fougas’ mus¬ 
cles contract yet? Why does not tlie tissue of the brain enter 
into aidion ?• Because tliey have not yet the amount of mois¬ 
ture necessary to them. In the fountain of life tliere is lacking, 
perhaps, a pi«t of water. But I shall be in no hurry to refill 
it: 1 am too much afraid of breaking it. I^efore giving this 
gallant fellow a final batli, it will be necCvSsary to knead all his 
organs agaiv, to subject bis abdomen to regular conijirossioiis, 
in order that the scroaa membranes of llie stomach, chest, and 
heart may he perfectly disaggliitiiiatcd and ('at>al)lc of slip}dn;^if 
on each other. You are aware that tlie slighU'.st tear in these 
parts, or the least res’istaiicc, would be enough to kill our sub¬ 
ject at till) moment of his revival.” 

While sjieaking, he united example to jirecept and kept 
kneading the trunk of the Colonel. . . . 

Never had the little Hue do la Faisanderio seen snch a 
crowd. An astonished passer-hy stopped and inquired: — 

“ What’s-the matter here ? Is it a fLiieral ? ” 

“ Quite the reverse, Sir.” 

“ A christening, then ? ” 

“With warm water I ” 

“A birth?” 

“ A being born again ! ” . . . 

At noon, the commissioner of police nnd the lieutenant of 
gem d'armee made way through the crowd and entered the 
house. These gentlemen hastened to deelaro to M. Renault 
that their visit had nothing of an official character, but that, 
they had come merely from curiosity. In the corridor they 
met the Sub-prefect, the Mayor, and Gothon, who was lament¬ 
ing in loud tones that she should see the government lend its 
hand to such sorceries. 
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About one o’clock, M. Nibor cause<l a new and prolonged bath 
jto bo given the Colonel, on coming out of which the body was 
subjected to a kneading harder and more complete than before. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “we can carry M. Fougas into the 
laboratory, in order to give his resuscitation all the publicity 
desirable. But it will be well to dress him, and his uniform is 
in tatters.” • 

“I think,” answered good M. Renault, '‘that the Colon' 1 is 
about my size; so I can lend him atmie of my clothes. Heaven 
grant that he may use them! But, between us,I don’t hope lor it.” 

(yothon brought in, grumbling, all that was necessary to 
dress an entirely naked man. But ber bad hnnior did not bold 
out before the beauty of the Colonel: — 

“ Poor gentleman ! ” she exclaimed, “ he is young, fresh, and 
fair as a little chicken. If he doesn’t revive, it will^be a groat 
pity I ” 

There wore about forty pooide iu the laboratory when Fougas 
was carried thither. M. Nihor, assisted by IVI. Martout, ydaced 
him on a sofa, and begged a few moments of attentive silence. 
During these x>roceedings, Mmc. Renault sent to inquire if she 
couhl come in. She was admitted. 

“Madame and gentlemen,” said ]\I. Nibor, “life will mani¬ 
fest itself in a few minutes. It is possible that the muscles will 
act first , and that their action may be convulsive, on account of 
not yet being regulated by the influence of the nervous system. 
I ought to apprise you of this fact, in order that you may not 
be frightened if such a thing transpires.” . . . 

He again began makipg systematic compressions of the 
lower part of the chest, ribbing the skin with Jus hands, half 
opening the eyelids, examining the pulse, and auscuftating the 
region of the heart. 

The attention of the spectators was diverted an instant by 
a hubbub outside. A battalion of the 23d was passing, with 
music at the head, through the Rue de la Faisaiiderie. While 
the saxhorns were shaking the windows, a sudden flush man¬ 
tled on the checks of the Colonel. His eyes, which had stood 
half open, lit up with a*brighter sparkle. At the same instant, 
M. Nibor, who had his ear applied to the cnest, cried: — 

“ I hear the beatings of the heart I ” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the chest rose with a violent 
inspiration, the limbs contracted, the body straightened up, 
and out came a cry: “ Vtve VEmfertur 
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RELIGION AND LOVE.i 

By B. P. GALD03. 

(From “Gloria.”) 

[Benito Perez Gaewob: A fipauiah Novelist; bom in Las Palmas, Canary 
Inlands, May 10, lbl5. Among his ^rorks aro: “Gloria,” “Dofia Perfecta,” 
“ I'hefountain of Gold,” and “ Ilalma.”] 

Morton decided to walk back to X.; in order to avoid 
passing tlirough Ficobriga, he made a circuit which took him 
behind the Abbey. Just as he reached the narrow passage 
wJiich runs past the eastern porcJi, he heard the rusty hinges of 
the door groan, and looking round, his eyes beheld Gloria 
de Lantigfia. Morton could not have been more startled and 
agitated if a vision from heaven had dawned upon him. His 
first instinct was to fly to her, but lie controlled the impulse, 
and shrinjeing into a niche in the old Abbey "Wall, he stood as 
still as if ho had been part of it. (Tloria turned homewards, 
and passed him like some bright flash of thought across, the 
darkness of his despair. He saw her disappear round the cor¬ 
ner of the lane and*mechanically came out of his nook to follow 
her. 

“I am condemned never to see her again,” thought he. 

“ Tlien this once at least-” But he kept at some distance, 

stopping when he had gained upon her, but hurrying after her 
when she had got far ahead ; and at last, when Gloria entered 
the garden gate, he stopped short. 

** It is |ill over —■ ” he said. “ Now I will go.” And yet, 
before he could make up his mind to start, he sat for half an 
hour on a stone in the side, street, which led from the little 
Abbey plaza down to the grass slope that led to the shore. 

A large tepid drop of water, falling on his hand, roused him 
from his dream, and, looking up at the sky, he saw a dense yel¬ 
low cloud with shadows of the gloomiest gray, and felt that 
the atmosphere was chokingly oppreesive. Then a gust of 
wind rushed down ifpon him, sweeping whirling pillars of dust 
before it, and great drops began to fall which splashed up the 
dust, making black pits in it, as if it were raining penny pieces, 
Daniel, seeking shelter from the storm, which now upon 

* Copyright, 1882, by William S. Gottsberger. Pablished by pemtselon. 
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him) went out of that alley into another, and at last found a 
, large empty shed where he was petfectly sheltered. By this 
time the rain was falling in a deluge that was positivel}'^ terri¬ 
fying, inundating the streets and seeming very capable of wash¬ 
ing the miserable little town bodily away. 

This is just how it rained on the wretched Plantagenet, 
the day it was wrecked. It jeems to be ^ fate that pursues 
me ; I came in a tempest, and I am leaving in a tempest. The 
way of the Lord is past finding out.** And then<looking.up at 
the clouds, which were rent by the lightning and pouring out 
rivers, he said softly to himself: “ The waters saw Thee, O 
God, the waters saw Thee and were afraid, the depths also 
were troubled, the clouds poured out water, the air thundered 
and Thine arrows wont abroad : The voice of Thy thunder 
was heard round about. . . . Thy way is in the sea, and 
Thy paths in the great waters and Thy footsteps are not 
known.” 

It was now quite dark, for the storm had anticipated the 
night, the day was already declining. Morton lool?^ed up at 
the west front of the Lantiguas* house, which was on the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, and saw lights in the upper windows. 

** They are all in there,’* thought he, ” by this time, and 
Gloria is soothing the hours of the two old men with songs that 
are like angels* songs — O God I how happy are they I ’* 

Time went on, the streets were now rivers ; cataracts poured 
from the roofs as if the flood gates of a reservoir had burst 
above them; the rain lashed the walls as with a thousand 
whips, the few passers-by;, hurried along in dismay. At last, 
after about half an hour oP this deluge, the skies seemed to 
have emptied themselves; the torrent thinned out, 4)he clouds 
passed over, and Nature seemed ready to smile again, with a re¬ 
vulsion as prompt as her rage had been, as though she had been 
indulging in a mere practical joke. 

It seems to me I can get on now,** thought Morton, “ but 
how am I to navigate these streets ? It would seem that I am 
to suffer shipwreck not once, but twice, in Ficobriga.” 

As these thoughts passed through his i^ind, he heard voices 
and shouts in th6 little plaza and also inside Lantigua’s garden. 
A number of persons hurried to the spot, and Daniel also went 
forward, slowly, at first, but as quickly as possible when he 
distinguished Gloria’s voice amid the cries of alarm. 

** What has happened? ” he aiEked the first man he met. 
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“ The sudden flood has broken down the bridge, and Seno- 
rita Gloria is dreadfully alarmed, for Don Juan and his Rever.- ^ 
ence the Bishop had not returned from Brijan.” 

Morton found the garden open and went in; the first 
thing he saw was Gloria rushing across the garden. She was 
wrapped in a red cloak, and on her head and face sparkled a 
few drops of the niin, which hiid not yet quite ceased. She 
was ^tremulous with the chill and with alarm, and her pretty 
face was very pale. 

“ Daniel! ” she exclaimed in surprise. “ You here I what 
do you want ? ” And she fled back to the house. 

Morton followed her. 

“Good God ! ” she exclaimed. “Do you not know what is 
happening ? The rain has carried away the bridge ; my father 
and iny uncle must have started from the Copse — oh I I can¬ 
not live in this suspense — I must go there at once.” 

“ But you cannot cross,” said one. 

“Yes, you can just get across,” said another. “Francisquin 
has this ^moment come from the cure’s house. There is a gap 
in the middle, but by clinging and jumping he could get 
across.” ' ' 

“Is Francisquin here, did you say?” asked Gloria. 

“ Yes, Seuorita, he is here with a message from the master.” 

“ Francisquin, here, come here I ” Gloria shouted across the 
garden. A lean, dark boy came forward, drenched from head 
to foot like a water god. 

“ And my father, my uncle?” asked the girl. 

“Nothing has happened to them,” said the boy; “but no 
one can‘cross in a coach, and only with great danger on foot. 
The riveifhas risen tremendously.” 

“ Did they give you no message for me? ” 

“ Yes, Sefiorita; that you are not to be uneasy, as all the 
gentlemen will stay at the Copse to-night, but will return to¬ 
morrow ; they will have to go up to Yillamojada to cross the 
bridge at San Mateo, though I thinks they would do better to 
cross in boats.” 

“ Thank God I ^ am easy now,” sai& Gloria. 

At the same moment she fixed her e 3 "e 8 on Daniel Morton ; 
her terrors being relieved, her mind was wholly absorbed in 
gazing at this ominous apparition. 

“ Good-by,” said the foreigner, “ since I can be of no use 
here-” 
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Gloria hesitated for a moment, agitated and confused. 

“Good-by,” she repeated. “I thought you wore already 
on your way to England. Has the ship again been wrecked? 
Good Heavens I you always come with a storm. Why have 
you come again? Why did you come before? — For God’s 
sake, D^iel, what does it all mean ? ” 

Her eager face betrayed anxious curiosity and the love 
which mastered her and which had not been wliolly beaten out. 

“ Will you not show me so much favor as to give me your 
hand ? ” 

The servants, one after another, had left them. 

“ But 1 want to know,” said Gloria, “ why you are here and 
not on your way to England. I never thought of seeing you 
again. Why have you come buck ? — But no, I do not want to 
know — I want to know notliing.” 

“It was the direct will of God that I should s(!e you this 
night. Give me your hand.” 

“Take it — and farewell.” Morton kissed it witli devo 
tion. “ Farewell, in earnest.” • 

“ In earnest,” said Daniel. 

“ Where is your horse ? ” asked Gloria. 

“I have lost it.” 

“ Lost it! But then-” 

“I am going on foot.” 

“ Where to, if there is no bridge ? ” Morton reflected 
seriously—strange I that the bridge should just now bo broken 
down. 

“It is a long way round,” added the girl, probing her 
friend’s very soul, as it seemed, with her gaze. 

* “1 wdll go to the inn here, in Ficobriga.” , 

“To be sure. Good night.” 

Still Morton stood rooted to the ground. 

“ Good night,” he repeated in a tone of anguish. “ But are 
you going already ? Oh I this is horrible and wicked I ” 
Gloria herself could not move from the spot. 

“Yes, I am going ; I must” — she said sadly. “This un¬ 
expected meeting is a trick of the devil. My friend, go. 
Good-by,” • 

“You turn me out? Oh 1 this is too horrible. But I will 
not obey, I call God to witness—” and Morton took a step 
towards the house. 

“ I turn you from the house, only because I must, because 
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God demands the sacrifice/* cried Gloria, vainly endeavoring 
to choke down the torrent Of her passion. 

“ It is false I it is false I ” cried Morton, in a fever of excite- 
jneiit. “ You do not love me, you have mocked at me, at me— 
a miserable stranger flun§ hero by the waves, and who cannot 
escape though he desires to fly.** 

“You are not reasonable anj kind, as you were last time 
we met. My frieitd, if you care for me and respect me, go. 
I implore you.” 

The poor child was almost choked with the words. 

“And never see you again 1 — If I fly, God wiU drag m©' 
back to you. Never see you again I 1 will tear my eyes out 
before I obey you.” 

“ You' can see me better in your memory than with your 
eyes. It was you who advised that we should each make some 
sacrifice. Why do you now oppose it ? ** 

“Because God himself has led mo to you, and said to me : 
* Go and take that which is thine to all eternity.* ** 

“Whfeisyour God?” 

“The same as yours. There is but one God,” 

Gloria felt her passion seething in her soul j it was becom¬ 
ing uncontrollable. 

“Morton, my friend,*’ she said wildly, “I implore and be¬ 
seech you to goi Go at once, if you care to remain enshrined 
in my heart.” 

“ I do not care, I cannot care I ” he exclaimed, with such 
vehemence that she quailed. 

A fearful turmoil confused her senses and clouded her 
discernment, as the rising of noxious vapors clouds the 
sun. # ^ 

“My friend,” she said once more in desperation that was 
almost a delirium, “if you cai-e for my love —and I love you 
more than my life — go, leave me in peace. Will you believe 
what I say ? I love you more than ever, most of ell when we 
are parted.” 

“ It is false I ” he said, “ false, false I ” 

“ You are mean I ” cried the girl, with a desperate appeal to 
his better mind. “ This is mi worthy of you, Daniel; you are 
not what I thought you.** 

“ I am — as I am,” muttered Morton. “ I can be nothing 
else.’* 

“ I sliall hate you. ” 
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“ Then hate me. Oh» I would rather you should, a thousand 
, times rather! 

“ AU ties and bonds between us are broken,” said Gloria, 
in an agonized tone. “ Leave mo — ah I why do you not 
leave me ? ” 

“ I did leave you — but fate, or God, or I know not what, 
brought me again to your si(Jp.” 

“ God ? ” she exclaimed. “ God ? ” • 

“ I cannot believe in chance.’' 

“ But I believe in Satan ! ” she cried. 

A furious blast suddenly swept down upon them; they could 
liftrdly hear each other speak. 

“ Gloria,” said Morton, with the solemnity of passion, “ in 
the name of God, who is our creator, I appeal to ycs,u — dai'ling 
of my heart, love of my life—come, fly with me ; come, follow 
me.” • 

‘‘ Merciful Savior I ” cried the girl, in helpless terror. 

“ You do not hear the mysterious call of destiny— of God; 
I do; the sky, the earth, all, everything says to ^e: ‘She is 
for you.’ ” 

“ Oh 1 go, good-by, farewell 1 ” exclaimed Gloria, clasping 
her hands over her ears, and tearing herself away, she rushed 
into the house; but Daniel followed her.' She was in, and tried 
to shut the door, but Morton opposed it, wi^h all his strength, 
and entered behind her. 

“ What dreadful weather I ” muttered Francisca. “ It seems 
as though the end of the world wore come \ Mercy I the wind 
has blown out the light on the stairs — and how t^he doors are 
slamming 1 Roque, Roque I ” 

At the worthy housekeeper’s call, Roque made his appear¬ 
ance, half asleep, and met her as she came along the low 
passage. 

** Come, man, bestir yourself,” said Francisca, feeling her 
way along the corridor. “Holy Savior I Blessed Virgin and 
Joseph 1 how frightened I ami 1 thought I saw a %ure, a 
shape, a dark object? flying up the back stairs.” 

“ Ahl you see visions, dame Francisca.” 

“It is bad enough to see you, you ugly lout. Lock the 
garden door, as the gentlemen are not coming home. What a 
fearful gale. After the storm, the hurricane ; this is the way 
St James treats us. It is just as if the demons were let loose, 
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and wanted to lift the house up bodily into the air. Tell me, 
Btupid head, have you seen the Seiioiita go upstairs ? ” 

“Yes, some time since.” 

“ How could you have seen her then, when you were fast 
asleep ? Can she be in the- dining room ? No, it is all dark. 
Go and lock the door and liglit the lantern, and wo will search 
the liouse.” 

“Search it?” 

“ Yes, man ,• I am not easy in my mind. I fancied 1 saw I 
— Holy'Saint Anthony preserve us-” 

“ A ghost, a spiiit ? ” 

“ There, that will do; lock the door, come upstairs, and 
hold your tongue,” and they went ui)stairs together. 

“ Ah I ” said Francisea, as they reached the top passage. 

“ Sehorita Gloria is shut up in her room. I see the light 
through her door,” and going up to it she called out: — 

“ Good night, Senorita.” 

Then they went over the whole house, but they found no 
one. I'he \yind did not cease; it stormed the house, on all 
sides, as if to lUng it to the ground and to tear it from its strong 
foundations and whirl it away in fragments. It seemed jks 
though all Ficobriga, Avith the Abbey and the tower, migiit be 
swept away b^’ the tornado, like a boat that has lost its rudder. 
The trees in the garden leaned from the gale, their branches 
waving like wild disheveled hair, and the squalls of rain rattled 
like hoofs upon the windows. When the mad fury of the gab; 
abated, the sound was like that of violent weeping, mingled 
with bitter sighs and piercing groans, which rose and fell, and 
echoed through the house — a monologue of grief, with impreca¬ 
tions, sobs, and tears. 

Then the ulast rose again as furious as ever; the boughs, 
in their giddy writhing, lashed each other, and amid the turmoil 
of noises that filled the vault of heaven, it was not difficult to 
fancy that one heard the beating of the crushed wings of an 
angel expelled from Paradise. 

Gloria felt as if her body and soul both had been frozen to 
numbness, and she only very slowly recovered her ordinary 
frame of mind. When tfhe first dared to cast a glance into her 
conscience, she w^as horrified at herself. All was dark and 
hideous there, and when she remembered her family, her name, 
her honor — she felt abandoned alike by God and mau. 

“ Daniel, Daniel 1 ” she cried, covering her eyes with one 
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hand and stretching out the otlier, as though she saw an abyss 
, before lier and was craving help. “ Where are you ? ” Mor¬ 
ton ( 5 lasj)od lier in his arms. 

“ Here,” he said. “ At your side, and 1 will never leave 
you.” 

How madly you talk! — you must go — you ought to fly; 
but ah ! for God’s sake do leave me now. 1 am dying.” 

“Now?” said Daniel, resolutely. “JJever; nothing shall 
tear me from you.” 

“ My father I ” she murmured. 

“I do not care for him.” 

“ My religion I ” 

Her lovej* was silent, and his head sank on his breast. 

“ Daniel! ” cried the girl, in tones of anguish. • “ What is 
the matter? ” 

He did not answer, and laying her hand uud(Jr his beard, 
she gently forced him to raise his head. 

“ You have said the fatal word. I can never accept that,” 
said he. “ You have frozen the blood in my veinsf and wrung 
niy heart as if you had lashed it with a whip.” 

. “Why are you so agitated?” said the girl, herself terrified 
at his terrors. “ Daniel, friend of my soul, do not widen the 
gulf that parts us; on the contrary, let us try to flU it up.” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ Lot us make an effort, let us amalgamate our beliefs in 
one creed, and bring our consciences to meet halfway. Have 
\VQ not sinned together? 'I'hen let us be one in Roinething 
good — in truth. Let us honestly examine what it is that 
divides us, and Ave shall find that it cannot be sitch an in.su- 
perable distance.” f 

“In the eyes of heaven and earth, no — but in the eyea 
of men — immense.” 

“O Godl” cried Gloria, bursting into tears: “Hast Thou 
no mercy in store for ns?” 

“ My love, my darKng,” cried Morton, kissing her passion¬ 
ately. “ The moment has in truth come when all must be clear 
between us.” • 

“ And when we must boldly face thil hideous question.” 

“ Yes— it is inevitable.” 

“ Remorse stands before us and threatens us with its terrors j 
still it cries out to us: ‘Ye are one now and forever 1 ’ ” 

“ Forever! ” he murmured. 
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“We can never part now.” 

“ Never I — and the hour for truth has struck.” 

“Ahf Daniel I” cried Gloria, with a sudden and fervid 
surging up of religious emotion. “ Love of my life, companion 
of my soul, husband of my Choice, let us kneel together, before 
that image of our erucifiod Redeemer, and make a solemn vow 
this night to agree upon our religiaus differences, making every 
possible concession, 1 as much as you. We are both the chil¬ 
dren of* the Savior Christ, let us fix our eyes on Him — Daniel, 
Daniel, why do you turn away ? ” 

Gloria had fallen on her knees in front of the crucifix, and 
clung to Morton’s arm that he might do the same; but he only 
stood upright, with his head sunk upon his breast. Never had 
his face seemed to her so beautiful or so pathetic. Palo and 
grave, his blue eyes looked down with a gaze of infinite sad¬ 
ness, and seen in profile, the line of his features, his smooth 
brow and soft, pointed beard, made his resemblance to the 
image of the incarnate Son quite perfect. 

“Why (Jo you not even look at me?” asked Gloria, in 
despair. 

“ I can do no more-” cried Morton, with a sudden flash 

“ of resolve. “ Gloria, I am not a Christian.” 

“ What?—Daniel! O Mary, Virgin Mother I ” 

“I must at last toll you all,” said her lover, with the deep¬ 
est emotion. “I am not a Christian; 1 am a Jew.” 

“ Holy Savior I — Father, Redeemer I ” The words broke 
from Gloria in a cry of horror and anguish, like the dying 
breath of a man who falls stabbed through and again, or who 
sees a gulf yawn at Ins feet revealing the flames of hell. Her 
voice (lied oniher lips, and she sank senseless on the floor. 


VESTA. 

B* EDGAR FAWCETT 
• [1847-.] 

When skies are starless yet when day is done, 
When odors of the freshened swarcl are sweeter, 
When light is dreamy round the sunken sun, 

At limit of the grassy lane 1 meet her. 
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She steals a gracious hand across the gate; 

My own its timid touch an instant flatters; 

Below the glooming leaves we linger late, 

And gossip of a thousand airy matters. 

# 

1 gladden that the hay is stored with luck; 

1 smile to hear the pumpkin bed is turning; 

1 mourn the lameness of her speqjLled duck; 

I marvel at the triumphs of her churning. 

From cow to cabbage, and from horse to hen, 

I treat bucolics with my rustic charmer. 

At heart the most uux>astoral of men, . 

Converted by this dainty little farmer. 

And yet if one soft syllable I chance, * 

As late below the glooming leaves wc linger, 

The pretty veto sparkles in her glance, * 

And cautious in her brown uplifted finger. 

0 hapx)y trysts at blossom time of stars! , 

0 moments when the glad blood thrills and quickens I 
0 all-inviolable gateway bars 1 
0 Vesta of the milkiug pails and chickens 1 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 

Bv HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

0 

[Henbt Thomas Bucklr, philosophical historian, was born at Lee, Kent, 
November 24,1821, and on account of his delicate hoalth wal educated at home, 
obiefly by his mother. In 1840, on Uio death of his father, a wealthy London 
shipowner, he inherited an auiple fortune, which enabled him to indulge his 
fondness for books and to give himself up to literary pursuits. In 1857 he pub¬ 
lished the first volume of his famous “ History of Civilization in England,” which 
produced a sensation in Europe and America. The 8i)ccial doctrine that it sought 
to uphold was that climate, soil, food, and the aspects of nature are the determin¬ 
ing factors in intellectual progress. After the publication of the second voluiru; 
(1801), Buckle set out on an Eastern tonr, and died of typhoid fever at Dauias- 
ous, Syria, May 29,1862. For twenty years he^wos reckoned one of the fmest 
chess players in the world.] 

Those readers who are acquainted with the manner in 
whieh in the physical world the operations of the laws of 
nature are constantly disturbed, will expect to find in the 
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moral world disturbances equally active. Such aberrations 
proceed, in botli instances, from minor laws, which at particu¬ 
lar points meet the larger laws, and thus alter their normal 
action. Of tliis, the science of mechanics affords a good 
example in the instance of that beautiful theory called the 
parallelogram of forces — according to which the forces are to 
each otiicr in the same proj)ortion is the diagonal of their 
resj)e(*.tivc parallelogranjs. Tliis is a law pregnant with great 
results; it is coimectcd with those important mechanical 
resources, ' the composition and resolution of forces; and no 
one acquainted with the evidence on which it stands ever 
thought of questioning its truth. But the moment we avail 
ourselves of it for practical puri)oses, we find that in its action 
it is warped by other laws, such as those concerning the fric¬ 
tion of air, ami the different density of the bodies on which we 
operate, arisin^from the chemical composition, or, as some sup¬ 
pose, from their atomic arrangement. Perturbations being thus 
let in, the pure and simple action of the mechanical law dis¬ 
appears. Stilly and although the results of the law are inces¬ 
santly disturbed, the law itself remains intact. Just in the 
same way, the great social law that the moral actions of men- 
are the product not of their volition, but of their antecedents, 
is itself liable to disturlTances which trouble its operation with¬ 
out aff ecting its truth. And this is quite sufficient to explain 
those slight variations which we find from year to year in the 
total amount of ernne produced by the same country. Indeed, 
looking at the fact that the moral world is far more abundant 
in materials than the physical world, the only ground for 
astonishment is that these variations should not be greater; 
and from the circumstances that the discrepancies are so tri¬ 
fling, we may form some idea of the prodigious energy of those 
vast social laws which, though constantly interrupted, seem to 
triumph over every obstacle, and which, when examined by 
the aid of large numbers, scarcely undergo any sensible per¬ 
turbation. • 

Nor is it merely the crimes of men which are marked by 
this uniformity of sequence. Even the number of marriages 
aimually contracted is determined, not by the temper and 
wislies of individuals, but by large general facts, over which 
individuals can exercise no authority. It is now known that 
marriages bear a fixed and definite relation to the price of oornj 
and in England the experience of a century has proved that, 
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instead of having any connection with j)ersonal feelings, they 
are simply regulated by the average earnings of the great mass 
of the people : so that this immense social and religious institu¬ 
tion is not only swayed, but is completely controlled, by the 
price of food and by the rate of*wages. In other cases, uni¬ 
formity has been detected, though the causes of the uniformity 
are still unknown, Thusf to givo a curious instance, we are 
now able to prove that the aberrations memory are marked 
by this general character of necessary and invariable order. 
The post offices of London and of Paris have latterly published 
returns of the number of letters which the writers, through for¬ 
getfulness, omitted to direct; and, making allowance for the 
difference of circumstances, the returns are year after year 
copies of each other. Year afler year the same •p^'<^‘P‘^>i’tion of 
letter writers forget this simple act; so that for each smjttes- 
sive period we can actually foretell the numbor of persons 
whose memory will fail them in regard to this trifling and, as 
it might appear, accidental occurrence. 

I'o those who have steady conception of the^ regularity of 
events, and have firmly seized the great truth that the actions 
men, being guided by their antecedents, are in reality never 
inconsistent, but, however capricious they may appear, only form 
part of one vast scheme of universal order, of wiiich w^e in the 
present state of knoivledge can barely see the outline,—to those 
who understand this, which is at once the key and the basis of 
history, the facts just adduced, so far from being strange, will 
bo precisely what would have been expected, and ought long 
since to have been known. Indeed, the progress of inquiry is 
becoming so rapid and so earnest, that I entertain little doubt 
that before another century has elapsed, the chain of evidence 
will be complete, and it will be as rare to find an historian 
who denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as it 
now is to find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the 
material world. 

It will be observed that the preceding proofs of our actions, 
being regulated by law, have been derived from statistics— 
a branch of knowlfedgo which, though still in its infancy, has 
already thrown more light on the stuefy of human nature than 
all the sciences put together. Hut although the statisticians 
have been the first to investigate this great subject by treating 
it according to those methods of reasoning which in other fields 
have been found successful; and although they have, by the 
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application of numbers, brought to bear upon it a very power¬ 
ful engine for eliciting truth,—we must not, on that account, 
suppose that tliere are no other resources remaining by which 
it may likewise be cultivated ; nor should we infer that because 
the physical sciences have nof yet been applied to history, they 
are tlicreforo inapplicable to it. Indeed, wlien we consider the 
incessant contact between man and the external world, it is 
certain that tlierc mu^^t be «an intimate connection between 
human actions and physical laws; so that if physical science 
lias not hitherto been brought to bear upon history, the reason 
is, either that historians have not perceived the connection, or 
else that, having perceived it, they have been destitute of the 
knowledge by which its workings can be traced. Hence there 
has arisen an rtnnatural separation of the two great departments 
of inquiry, the study of the internal, and that of the external: 
and although, In the present state of European literature, there 
are some unmistakable syrajitoms of a desire to break down this 
artificial barrier, still it must bo admitted that as yet nothing 
has been actually accomplished towards effecting so great an 
end. The moralists, the theologians, and the metapliysicians 
continue to prosecute their studies without much respect for what 
they deem the inferior labors of scientific men; whose inquiries, 
indeed, they frequently attack, as dangerous to the interests of 
religion, and as inspiring us •with an undue confidence in the 
resources of the human understanding. On the other hand, the 
cultivators of physical science, conscious that they are an ad¬ 
vancing body, are naturally jiroud of their own success; and, 
contrasting their discoveries with the more stationary position 
of their opponents, are led to despise pursuits the barrenness of 
which has now*bccome notorious. 

It is the business of the historian to mediate between these 
two parties, and reconcile their liostilo pretensions by showing 
the point at which their respecitive studies ought to coalesce. 
To settle the terms of this coalition will be to fix the basis of 
all history. For since history deals with the actions of men, 
and since their actions are merely the product of a collision 
between internal and external phenomena, if becomes necessary 
to examine the relative importance of those phenomena; to in¬ 
quire into the extent to which their laws are known j And to 
ascertain the resources for future discovery possessed by these 
two great classes, the students of the mind and the students of 
nature. 
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ETHICS OF THE HEROIC AGE.’ 

By william EWART GLADSTONE. 

<» 

(From ** Juventus Mundi.”) 

[WitLiAM Ewart Gi.ai>8tokb^ An English statesman and writer ; bom in 
Liverpool, December 29, 1800; died May 19, 18988 Hu was sent to Eton and 
then to Oxford, taking the highest honors at the uSiiversity. lie then studied 
law; entered Parliament; became president of the Board of Trade,‘bimnceilor 
of the exchequer; succeeded Lord Palmerston as leader of the House of Com^ 
mons; In 1808 succeeded Disraeli as first lord of the treasury ; and held many 
other high ofTices. He was the greatest statesman in England, and also took a 
high rank among men of letters. His writings are many and varied, including 
essays, translations, and works on theology and philology. Among the more 
notable are: “The State in its Relations with the Church” (iSoSi, “Church 
Principles comsidered in their Results” (1840), “Manual of Prayers from the 
Liturgy” (1845), “On the Place of Homer in Classical Education” (1867), 
“ Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age ” (.8 vols., 1868), ‘Ecce Homo’ ” 
(1868), “A Chapter of Autobiography” (1868), “Juventus Mundi” (1869), 
“The ITatican Decrees” (1874), “Homeric Synchronism” (1870), “Homer” 
(1878), “Gleanings of Past Yearn” (7 vols., 1879), “Landmarks of Homeric 
Study” (1890), “An Introduction to the People’s Bible Iflstory” (1896), 
“Studios Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler” (1890), and “On the 
C-ondition of Man in a Future Life ” (1896).] 

The point in which the ethical tone oi the heroic afje stands 
highest of all is, perhaps, the strength of the domestic affections. 

They are prevalent in Olympus; and they constitute an 
amiable feature in the portraiture even of deities who have 
nothing else to recommend them. Not only docs Poseidon 
care for the brutal Polyphemus, and Zeus for tlie noble and 
gallant Sar|)edon, but Ares for Ascalaphus, and Aphrodite for 
A3neas. In the Trojan royal family there is litth i of the higher 
morality; but parental affection is vehement in the characters, 
somewhat relaxed as they are in fiber, both of Priam and of 
Hecuba. Odysseus chooses for the title, by which he would be 
known, that of the Father of Telemachus. The single por¬ 
traiture of Penelopef ever yearning through twenty years for 
her absent husband, and then praying to be removed from life, 
that she may never* gladden the spirit of a meaner man, could 
not have been designed or drawn, except in a country where 
the standard., in this great branch of morality, was a high one. 
This is the palmary and all-sufficient instance. Others might 
be mentioned to follow, though none can equal it. 

Perhaps even beyond other cases of domestic relation, the 

* By permission of the Publishers, !5Iacmillan k Co., Lbl. 
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natural sentiment, as between parents and children, was pro¬ 
foundly ingrained in the morality of the heroic age. The feel¬ 
ing of Achilles for Poleua, of Odysseus for his father ^^aertes 
and his mother Anticlea, exhibits an affection alike deep and 
tender. Those who die yoiing, like Simoisius by the hand of 
Ajax, die before they liave had time to repay to their parents 
their threptra, the pains and caroof rearing them. Phoenix, 
in the height of wrath with his father, and in a country whore 
hoinicidt) was thought a calamity far more than a crime, is 
restrained from offering him any violence, lest he should be 
branded, among the Achaians, with the stamp of Parricide. 
All this w.as reciprocated on the side of parents: oven in Troy, 
as wo may judge from the conduct and words of Hector, of 
Androraachcf, of Priam. While the father of Odysseus pined 
on earth for his return, his'mother died of a broken heart for 
his absence. * And tlie Shade of Achilles in the Underworld 
only craves to know whether Pcleus is still held in honor; and 
a momentary streak of light and joy gilds hip dreary and 
gloomy existence, when ho learns that his son Neoptolemns has 
proved himself worthy of liis sire, and has attained to fame in 
war. The very selfish nature of Agamemnon does not prevent 
his feeling a watchful anxiety for his brother Menelaus. Whore 
human interests sproacl and ramify by this tenacity of domestic 
affections, there the generations of men are firmly knit together; 
concern for the future becomes a spring of noble action ; affec¬ 
tion for the past engenders an emulation of its greatness; and 
as it is in liistory that these aentiuients find their means of sub¬ 
sistence, the primitive poet of such a country scarcely can but 
bo an historifwi. 

We do nAt find, indeed, that relationships are traced in 
Homer by name beyond the degree of first cousins. But that 
the tie of blood was much more widely recognized, we may 
judge from the passage in the Second Iliad, which shows that 
the divisions of the army wore subdivided into tribes and clans. 
Guestship likewise descended through generations: Diomed 
and Glaucus exchange arms, and agree to avoid one another in 
fight, because their grandfathers had been Ilcnoi. 

The intensity of tlieVoct's admiration for beautiful form is 
exhibited alike with reference to men, women, and animals. 
Achilles, his greatest warrior, is also his most beautiful man :, 
Ajax, the second soldier, has also the second place in beauty, 
according to Odysseus. Nireus, his rival for that place, is 
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commemorated for his beauty, though in other respects ho is 
declared to have been an insignificant personage. Odysseus, 
elderly, if not old, is carried into rapture by the beauty of 
Nausioaa. Not Helen alone, but his principal women in gen¬ 
eral, short of positive old age (for Penelope is included), are 
beautiful. He felt intensely, as appears from many passages, 
the beauty of the horse. But this*admiring sentiment towards 
all beauty of form appears to have been an entirely pure one. 
His only licentious episode, that of the Net of Hephaestus, he 
draws &om an Eastern mythology. He recounts it as sung 
before men only, not women; and not in Greece, but in 
Sclieria, to an audience of Phoenician extraction and associa¬ 
tions. It is in Troy that the gloating eyes of the old men fol¬ 
low Helen as she walks. The only Greeks to whom the like is 
imputed are the dissolute and hateful Suitors of the OdysseJ^. 
The proceedings of Here in the Fourteenth Iliad are ^ strictly 
subordinated to policy. They are scarcely decent; and a 
single sentiment of Thetis may be criticised. But the observa¬ 
tions 1 would offer are, first that all the questionable incidents 
of sentiments are in the sphere of the mythology, which in 
several important respects tended to corrupt, and not to ele¬ 
vate, mankind. Secondly, how trifling an item do they con¬ 
tribute to the great Encyclopedia of human Mfe, which is pre¬ 
sented to us in the Poems. Thirdly, even among the great 
writers of the Christian ages, how few will abide the applica¬ 
tion of a rigid test in this respect so well as Homer. And 
lastly, let us observe the thorough rectitude of purpose which 
governs the Poems: where Artemis, the severely pure, is com¬ 
monly represented as an object of veneration, but Aphrodite is 
as commonly represented in such a manner as to. attract aver¬ 
sion or contempt, and when, among human characters, no licen¬ 
tious act is ever so exhibited as to confuse or pervert the sense 
of right and wrong. The Poet’s treatment on Paris on earth, 
whom he has made his only contemptible prince or warrior, is 
in strict keeping with his treatment of Aphrodite among 
Immortals. 

With regard to anything which is unbecoming in the human 
person, the delicacy of Homer is uniform' and perhaffe unri¬ 
valed. In the case of women, there is not a single allusion to it. 
In the case of men, the only allusions we ffnd are grave and 
admirably handled. When Odysseus threatens to strip Ther- 
eites, it is only to make him an object of general and unmitigated 
7 
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disgust. When Priam foretells the mangling of his own naked 
corpse by animals, the insult to natural decency thus anticipated 
serves only to express the iji tense agony of his mind. The 
scene in wliieh Odysseus emerges from the sea on the coast of 
Scheria, is pcrhat)s among the most careful, and yet the most 
simple and unaffected, exhibitions of true modesty in all liter¬ 
ature. And the mode in \/hich all this is presented to us 
suggests that it forms a true picture of the general manners 
of^ the nation at the time. That this delicacy long subsisted 
ill!Greece, wc learn from Thucydides. The morality of the 
Homeric period is that of the childhood of a race ; the morality 
of the classic times belongs to its manhood. On the side of 
the latter, it may be urged that two causes in particular tend 
to raise its level. With regular forms of political and civil 
organization, there grows up in written law a public testimonial 
on behi|lf, in tlic main, of truth, honesty, and justice. For, 
while private conduct represents the human mind under the 
bias of every temptation, the law, as a genei;iil rule, speaks that 
which <.>ur i)orceptions would affirm were there no such bias. 
But further, with law and order comes the clearer idea and 
fuller enjoyment of the fruits of labor; and for the sake of 
security each man adopts, and in general acts upon, a recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of pi’operty. These are powerful agencies 
for good ill a great doiiartment of morals. Besides these, with 
a more imposing beauty, but probably with less of jiracticul 
efficacy, the speculative intellect of man goes to work, and 
establishes abstract theories of virtue, vice, and their conse¬ 
quences, which by their comprehensiveness and method put out 
of countenance the indeterminate ethics of remote antiquity. 
All thisiis to be laid in one scale. But the other would, I 
think, predominate, if it were only from the single considera¬ 
tion that the creed of the Homeric age brought both the sense 
and the dread of the divine justice to boar in restraint of vice 
and passion. And upon the whole, after the survey which has 
been taken, it would in my opinion* be somewhat rash to assert 
that either the duties of men to the deity, or the laj?)^er claims 
of man upon man, were better understood in the age of Pericles 
or Alexander, of Sylla or Augustus, than in the age of Homer. 

Perhaps the following sketch of Greek life in the heroic age 
may not be far wide of the truth. ^ 

The youth of high birth, not then so widely as now separated 
from the low, is educated under tutors in reverence of his 
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parents, and in desire to emulate their fame; he shares in 
mftnly and in graceful sports ; acquires the use of arms; hardens 
himself in the pursuit, then of all others the most indispensable, 
the hunting down of wild beasts; gains the knowledge of 
medicine, probably also of the lyre. Sometimes, with many- 
sided intelligence, he even sots himself to learn how to build 
his own house or ship, or how to drive the plow firm and straight 
down the furrow, as well as to reap the standing corn. 

And, when scai'cely a man, ho bears arms for his country, or 
his tribe, takes part in its government, learns by direct instrlic- 
tion and by practice how to rule mankind through the use of 
reasoning and persuasive power in political assemblies, attends 
and assists in sacrifices to the gods. For, all this time, he has 
been in kindly and free relations, not only with his parents, 
his family, his equals of his own age, but with the attendants, 
although they are but serfs, who have known liiin fronr infancy 
on his father’s domain. 

lie is indeed mistaught with reference to the use of the 
strong hand. Human life is cheap ; so cheap that evefi a mild 
and gentle youth may be betrayed, upon a casual quarrel over 
some childish game with his friend, into taking it away. And 
even so throughout his life, should some occasion come that 
stirs up his pajjsions from their depths, a wild beast, as it were, 
awakes within him, and ho loses his humanity for the time, 
until reason has reestablished her control. Short, however, of 
such a desperate crisis, though he could not for the world rob 
bis friend or bis neighbor, yet he might be not unwilling to 
triumpli over him to his cost, for the sake of some exercise of 
signal ingenuity ; while, from a hostile tribe or a forei^jn shore, 
or from the individual W'ho has become his enemy, 1^ will ac¬ 
quire by main force what he can, nor will ho scruple to inflict 
on him by stratagem even deadly injury. Ho must, how'ever, 
give liberally to those who are in need j to the wayfai’er, to the 
poor, to the suppliant who begs from him shelter and protec¬ 
tion. On the other hand, should his own goods be wasted, the 
liberal and open-handed contributions of his neighbors will not 
be wanting to replace tfcem. • 

His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding sensual 
excess in vogue, or the opportunities of it glaring in his eye 
and sounding in his ear. Gluttony is hardly known; drunken¬ 
ness is marked only by its degrading character, and by the evil 
consequences that flow so straight from it; and it is abhorred. 
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But he loves the genial use of meals, and rejoices in the hour 
when tlio guests, gathered in his father’s hall, enjoy a liberal 
hospitality, and the wine mantles in the cup. For then they 
listen to the strains of the minstrel, who celebrates before them 
the newest and tlie dearest of the heroic tales that stir their 
blood, and rouse their manly resolution to be worthy, in their 
turn, of their country and their country’s heroes. He joins the 
dance in the festivals of religion; the maiden’s hand upon his 
WTist, and the gilded knife gleaming from his belt, as they 
coilrse from point to point, or wheel in round on round. That 
maiden, some Nausicaa, or some Hermione of a neighboring 
district, in due time Jio weds, amidst the rejoicings of their 
families, and brings lier home to cherish her, “ from tlie flower 
to the jjipeness of the grape,” with respect, fidelity, and love. 

Whether as a governor or as governed, politics bring him, 
ill ordinary circumstances, no great share of trouble. Ciovorn- 
menl is a machine, of which the wheels move easily enough; 
for they are well oiled by simplicity of usages, ideas, and 
desires ; by unity of interest; by respect for authority, and for 
those in whose hands it is reposed; by love of the common 
country, the common altar, the common festivals and games, 
to which already there is largo resort. In peace he settles the 
disputes of his people, in war ho hinds them the precious ex¬ 
ample of heroic daring. Ho consults them, and advises with 
them, on all grave affairs; and his wakeful care for their inter¬ 
ests is rewarded by the ample domains which are set apart for 
the prince by the people. Finally, he closes his eyes, delivering 
over the scepter to his son, and leaving much peace and happi¬ 
ness aroand him. 

Such ^vas, probably, the state of society amidst the conclud¬ 
ing phase of which Homer’s youth, at least, was passed. But 
a dark and deep social revolution seems to have followed the 
Trojan war; wo have its workings already become visible in 
the Odyssey. Scarcely could even Odysseus cope with it, con¬ 
tracted though it was for him within the narrow bounds of 
Ithaca. On the mainland, the bands of the elder society are 
soon wholly broken. The Felopid, Neleid, (Enid houses are a 
wreck; disorganization invites the entry of new forces to control 
it; the Dorian lances bristle on the jEiolian beach, and the 
primitive Greece, the patriarchal Greece, the Greece of Homer, 
is no more. 
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THE CHARIOT RACE AT ANTIOCH.i 

Bv LEW WALLACE. 

(From “Ben-Hur: A Tale of tin Christ.’*) 

[Luwis Wallace: generally known as I^ew Wallace, American general, 
lawyer, diplomatist, and novelist, was boni at Brookyille, Ind., April 10, 
1827. lie served as lieutenant in the Mexican War, attained the rank of major 
general of volunteers during the Civil War, and from 1881 to 1886 was United 
States minister to Turkey. When not engaged in public service he has practiced 
law and devoted himself to literature. He is chiefly celebrated as the autlifir of 
the historical novel, “Ben-llur” (1880), which has had a phenomenal sale, 
lie has written two other historical novels, “ 'J'lie Fair God ” and “ The Frince 
of India” ; ”The Boyhood of Christ ” ; and a life of Benjamin Harrison.] 

At length the recess came to an end. 

The trumpeters blew a call, at which the absentees rushed 
back to their places. At the same lime some aftciulants 
appeared in the arena, and, climbing upon the division wall, 
went to an entahllaturo near the second goal at tlie west end, 
and placed upon it seven wooden balls; then returning to the 
first goal, upon an entablature there they set up seven other 
pieces of wood hewn to represent dolphins. 

“What shall they do with the balls and^ fishes, O sheik?” 
asked Balthasar. 

“ Hast thou never attended a race? ” 

“Never before; and hardly know I why 1 am here.” 

“ Well, they are to keep the count. At the end of each 
round run thou shalt see one ball and one fish talcen down.” 

The preparations were now complete, and presently a 
trumpeter in gaudy uniform arose by the editor, ready to blow 
the signal of commencement promptly at his order. * Straiglit- 
way the stir of the people and the hum of their conversation 
died away. Every face near by, and in the lessening perspec¬ 
tive, turned to the east, as all eyes settled upon the gates of 
the six stalls which shut ini the competitors. 

The unusual flush upon his face gave proof that even 
Simonides had caught the universal excitement. Ilderim 
pulled his beard fast and furious. • 

“ Look now fot the Roman,” said the fair Egyptian to 
Esther, who did not hear her, for, with close-drawn veil and 
beating heart, she sat watching for Ben-Hur. 

I Copyright, 1880, by llarpor and Brothers. Used by permission. 
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The atructure containing the stalls, it should bo observed, 
was in form of the segment of a circle, retired on the right so 
tliat its central point was projected forward, and midway t^e 
course, on the starting side of the first goal. Every stall con¬ 
sequently was equally ^distant from the starting line or chalked 
rope above mentioned. 

The trumpet sounded ?hort and sharp, whereupon the 
starters, one foreach chariot, leaped down from behind the 
pillars of the goal, ready to give assistance if any of the four 
proved unmanageable. Again the trumpet blew, and simul¬ 
taneously the gatelicepcrs threw the stalls open 

First appeared the mounted attendants of the charioteers, 
five in all, Ben-Hur having rejected the service. The chalked 
line was lowered to let them pass, then raised again. 

Thdy were beautifully mounted, yet scarcely observed as 
they rode forwaril; for all the time the tramping of eager 
horses, and the voices of drivers scarcely less eager, were heard 
behind in the stalls, so that one might not look away an instant 
from the gaping doors. 

The chalked line up again, the gatekeepers called their 
men, instantly the ushers on the balcony waved their hands, 
and Hhout(‘d with all their strength, “ Down ! down I 

As well have ,whistled to stay a storm. 

Forth from each stall, like missiles in a volley from so many 
great guns, rushed the six fours ; and up the vast assemblage 
arose, electrified and irrepressible, and, leaping upon the 
benches, filled the circus and the air above it with yells and 
screams. This Vas the time for which they had waited I this 
the moment of supreme interest treasured up in talk and 
dreams since the proclamation of the games I 

“He IS come — look! ” cried Iras, pointing to Messala. 

“I see him,” answered Esther, looking at JBen-Hur. 

The veil was withdrawn. For an instant the little Jewess 
was brave. An idea of the joy there is in doing an heroic 
deed under the eyes of a multitude came to her, and she under¬ 
stood ever after how, at such times, the souls of men, in frenzy 
of performance, laugh at death or forg(^t it utterly. 

The competitors were now under view from nearly every 
part of the circus, yet the race was not bejpin ; they had first 
to make the chalked line successfully. The line was stretched 
for the purpose of equalizing the start. If it were dashed 
upon, discomfiture of man and horses might be apprehended; 
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on the other hand) to approach it timidly was to incur the 
h|izard of being thrown behind in the bcginiiing of the race; 
and that was certain forfeit of the great advantage always 
striven for-»-ihe position next the division wall on the inner 
side of the course. 

This trial, its perils and consequences, the spectators knew 
thoroughly; and if the opinion.of old Nestor, uttered what 
time he handed the reins to his son, were true— 


It is not strength but art obtained the prize, 
And to be swift is less than to be wise— 


all on the benches might well look for warning of the winner 
to be now given, justifying the interest with which they breath¬ 
lessly watched for the result. 

The arena swam in a dazzle of light j yet each driver looked 
first thing for the rope, then for tlie coveted inner line. So, 
all six aiming at the same point and speeding fui;juu6ly, a 
collision seemed inevitable, nor tliat merely. What if the 
editor, at the last moment, dissatisfied with the start, should 
withhold the signal to drop the rope ? Or if he should not 
give it in time? « 

The crossing was about two hundred and fifty feet in width. 
Quick the eye, steady the hand, unerring the judgment re¬ 
quired. If now one look away t or his mind wander t or a 
rein slip 1 And what attraction in the ensemble of the thou¬ 
sands over the spreading balcony! Calculating upon the 
natural impulse to give one glance, — just one, — in sooth of 
curiosity or vanity, malice might be there with |n artifice; 
while fdendship and love, did they serve the late result, might 
be 4s dsadly as maHce. 

The divine last touch in perfecting the beautiful is anima¬ 
tion. ^ sccept the saying, then these latter days, so 
tftiQie in pasteo and dull in sports, have scarcely anything to 
COh3ipii4!4 IMC speotaale edfered by the six oontestsnts. Let 
tha 4o faniy it; let him first look down upon the 

arei% eeill h gliatenlhg in its framS of dull gray granite 
waits; let Hieii, in this perfect field, nee the chariots, light 
of whedt and ornate as paint and burnishing 

ban xnake IdcMsdbV rich with ivory afid gold $ let him 
see tbf drlyenti "Steot and statuesque, undigwbed by the 
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motion of the cars, their limbs naked, and fresh and ruddy 
with the healthful polisli of the baths — in their right hands 
goad.s, suggestive of torture dreadful to the thought—in their 
left luinds, lield in careful separation, and liigh, that they may 
not interfere with view of the steeds, the reins passing taut from 
the fore ends of the carriage poles; let him see the fours, 
chosen for beauty as well as speed; let him see them in magnifi¬ 
cent action, their masters not more conscious of the situation 
and all that is asked or hope<l from them — their heads tossing, 
nostrils in play, now distent, now contracted—limbs too dainty 
for the sand which they touch but to spurn — limbs slender, 
yet with impact crushing as hammers, every muscle of the 
rounded bodies instinct with glorious life, swelling, diminish¬ 
ing, justifying tlie world in taking from them its ultimate 
measure of force; finally, along with chariots, drivers, horses, 
let the reader see the accompanying shadows fly, and wdth such 
distinctness as the picture comes he may share the satisfaction 
and deeper pleasure of those to whom it was a thrilling fact, 
not a feeble fancy. Every age has its plenty of sorrows; 
Heaven help where there arc no pleasures I 

The competitors having started each on the .shortest line for 
the position next the wall, yielding would he like giving up the 
race; and who dared yield ? Tt is not in common nature to 
change a purpose in mid career; and the cries of cjicouragc- 
ment from the balcony were indistinguishable: a roar which 
had the same effc(!t upon all the drivers. 

The fours neared the rope together. Then the trumpeter by 
the editor’s side blcAV a signal vigorously. Twenty feet away 
it was not heard. Seeing the action, however, the judges 
dropped the rope, and not an instant too sooii, for the hoof of 
one of Messala’s horses struck it as it fell. Nothing daunted, 
the Roman shook out his long lash, loosed the reins, leaned 
forward, and, with a triumphant shout, took the wall. 

“ Jove with us I Jove with us 1 ” yelled all the Roman fac¬ 
tion, in a frenzy of delight. 

As Messala turned in, the bronze lion’s head at the end of 
his axle caught the fore leg of the Athenian’s right-hand trace- 
mate, flinging the fcrute over against its jmkefellow. Both 
staggered, struggled, and lost their headway. The ushers had 
their will, at least in part. The thousand held their breath 
with horror; only up where the consul sat was there sliouting. 

“ Jove with us! ” screamed Drusus, frantically. 
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“ He wins! Jovo with us! ” answered his associates, seeing 
Messala speed on. 

Tablet in hand, Sanballat tiiriied to them; a crash from the 
course below stopped his speech, and ho could not but look 
that way. 

Messala having passed, the Corintliian was the only con¬ 
testant on the Athenian's right) and to that side tlio latter 
tried to turn his broken four; and then, as ill fortune would 
have it, the wheel of the Byzantine, who was next on the left, 
struck the tailpiece of his cliariot, knocking his feet from 
under him. There was a crash, a scream of rtige and fear, 
and the unfortunate Cleanthes fell under the hoofs of his own 
steeds; a terrible sight, against whicdi Esther covered her eyes. 

On swept the Corinthian, on the Byzantine, on the Sidonian. 

Sanballat looked for Ben-IIur, and turned again tb Drusus 
and his coterie. 

“A hundred sestertii on the Jew I ” lie cried. 

“ Taken ! ’’ answered Drusns. 

“ Another hundred on the Jew ! ” shouted Sanballat. 

Nobody appeared to hear him. He called again ; the situa¬ 
tion below wiis too absorbing, and they were too busy shouting. 
“ Messala! Messala! Jove with us! ” 

When the Jewess ventured to look again, a party of work¬ 
men were removing the horses and broken car; another party 
were taking off the man himself; and every bench on which 
there was a Greek was vocal with execrations and prayers for 
vengeance. Suddenly she dropped her hands; Ben-Hur, un¬ 
hurt, was to the front, coursing freely forward along with the 
Homan I Behind them, in a group, followeil the Sidonian, the 
Corinthian, and the Byzantine. 

The race was on, the souls of the racers were in it; over 
them bent the myriads. 


When the dash for position began, Beii-Hur, as we have 
seen, was on the extreme left of the six. For a moment, like 
the others, he was half blinded by the light in the arena; yet 
he managed to catch sight of his antagonists and divine their 
purpose. At Messala, who was more than an antagonist to him, 
ho gave one searching look. The air of passionless hauteur 
characteristic of the fine patrician face was there as of old, and 
so was the Italian beauty, which the helmet rather increased; 
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but more — it may liavo been a jealous fancy, or the effect of 
the brassy shadow in which they were at the moment cast, still 
the Israelite thought ho saw the soul of the man as through a 
glass darkly, cruel, cunning, desperate ; not so excited as deter¬ 
mined — a soul in a tension of watchfulness and fierce resolve. 
In a time not longer than was required to turn to his four 
again, Ben-Hnr felt his own rcMution harden to a like temper. 
At whatever costs.^*at all hazards, he would humble this enemy 1 
Prize, friends, wagers, honor — everything that can bo thought 
of a possible interest in the race was lost in the one de¬ 
liberate purpose. Regard for life even should not hold him 
back. Yet there was no passion on his part; no blinding rush 
of heated blood fi’om heart to brain and back again; no im¬ 
pulse to fling himself upon fortune; he did not believe in 
fortune;’ far otherwise. He had his plan, and, confiding in 
himself, l^c settled to the task, never more observant, never 
more capable. The air about him seemed to glow with renewed 
transparency. 

When not lialfway across the arena, he saw that Messala’s 
rush would, if there were no collision, and the rope fell, give 
him the wall; that the rope would fall, he ceased as soon to 
doubt; and, further, it came to him, a sudden flashlike insight, 
that Messala knew it was to be let drop at the last moment 
(proarrangement with the editor could safely reach that point 
in the contest) ; and it suggested, what more Roman-like than 
for the ofiieial to lend himself to a countryman wdio, besides 
being so popular, had also so much at stake ? There could bo 
no other accounting for the confidence \Yith which Messala 
pushed hijs four forward the instant the competitors were pru- 
dentially checking tlieir fours. 

It is one thing to see a necessity and another to act upon it. 
Ren-llur yielded the wall for the time. The rope fell, and all 
the fours but his sprang into the course under the urgency of 
voice and lash. He drew head to the right, and, with aU the 
speed of his Arabs, darted across the trails of his opponents, 
the angle of movement being such as to lose the least time and 
gain the greatest possible advance. So, while the spectators 
were shivering at tlio Athenian’s mishap, and the Sidonian, 
Byzantine, and Corinthian were striving, with such skill as 
they possessed, to avoid involvement in the ruin, Ben-Hur 
swept around and took the course nock and neck with Messala, 
though on the outside. The marvelous skill shown in making 
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the change thus from the extreme left across to the right 
without appreciable loss did not fail the sharp eyes iij)on the 
^benches; the circus seemed to rock and rock again with i)ro“ 
longed applause. Then Esther clasped her hands in glad 
surprise; then Sanballat, smiling, offered his Imndrod sestertii 
a second time without a taker; and then the Romans began to 
doubt, thinking Messala might*have found an equal, if not a 
master, and that in an Israelite I 

And now, racing together side by side, a narrow interval 
between them, the two neared the second goal. 

The pedestal of the three pillars there, viewed from the 
west, was a stone wall in the form of a half-circle, around which 
the course and opposite balcony were bent in exact parallelism. 
Making this turn was considered in all respects the most tell¬ 
ing test of a charioteer; it was, in fact, the very feat in which 
Orestes failed. As an involuntary admission on the part of 
the spectators, a hush fell over all the circus, so tiiat for the 
first lime in the race the rattle and clang of the cars plunging 
after the tugging steeds were distinctly heard. Then it would 
seem Messala observed Ben-Hur, and recognized him; and at 
once tlie audacity of the man flamed out in an astonishing 
manner. 

“Down Eros, up Mars ! ” he shouted, wliirling his lash with 
practiced hand.—“Down Eros, up Mars I” he repeated, and 
caught the well-doing Arabs of Ben-Hur a cut the like of which 
they had never known. 

The blow was seen in every quarter, and the amazement 
was universal. The silence deepened; upon the benches be¬ 
hind the consul the boldest held his breath, waiting for the 
outcome. Only a moment thus: then, involuntarily, down 
from the balcony, as thunder falls, burst the indignant cry of 
the people. 

The four sprang forward affrighted. No ha^d had ever 
been laid upon them except in love; they had been nurtured 
ever so tenderly; and fis they grew, their confidence in man 
became a lesson to men beautiful to see. What should such 
dainty natures do unjjer such indignity but leap as from desith? 

Forward they sprang as with one ^impulse, and forward 
leaped the car. Past question every experience is serviceable 
to us. Where got Ben-Hur the largo hand and mighty grip 
which helped him now so well ? Where but from the oar with 
which so long,he fought the sea? And what was the spring 
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of tlie floor under his feet to tlie dizzy eccentric lurch with 
which in the old time the trembling ship yielded to the beat of 
staggering billows, drunk with their power? So ho kept his 
place, and gave the four free rein, and called to them in sooth¬ 
ing voice, trying merely to guide them round the dangerous 
turn; and before the fever of the people began to abate, he 
had back tlie mastiuy. Nor that only; on approaching the 
first goal ho was again side by side with Messala, bearing with 
him the sympathy and admiration of every one not a Roman. 
So clearly was the feeling shown, so vigorous its manifesta¬ 
tion,'that Messala, with all his boldness, felt it unsafe to trifle 
further. 

As the cars whirled around the goal, Esther caught sight of 
Ben-] fur’s hicc — a little pale, a little higher raised, otherwise 
calm, cveii placitl. 

Immediately a man climbed on the entablature at the west 
end of the division wall, and took down one of the conical 
wooden balls. A dolphin on the cast entablature was taken 
dow^n at tjie same time. In like manner, the second ball and 
second dolphin disappeared. And then the third ball and 
third dolphin. 

Three rounds concluded ; still Messala lield the inside posi¬ 
tion ; still Bon-IIu?* moved with him side by side ; still the 
other competitors followed as before. The contest began to 
have the appearance of one of tlie double races which became 
so popular in Rome during tlie latter CfBsarean period — 
Messala and Beii-Hur in tlie first, the Corinthian, Sidonian, 
and Byzantine in the second. Meantime the ushers succeeded 
in returning the multitude to their seats, though the clamor 
continued tp run the rounds, keeping, as it were, even pace 
with tlie rivals in the course below. In the fifth round the 
Sidonian succeeded in getting a place outside of Ben-Hur, but 
lost it directly. 

The sixth round was entered upon without change of rela¬ 
tive position. Gradually the speed .had been quickened — 
gradually the blood of the competitors warmed with the work. 
Men and beasts seemed to know that the .final crisis was near, 
bringing the time for the winner to assert himself. 

The interest which from tlie beginning liad centered chiefly 
in the struggle between the Roman and the Jew, with an in¬ 
tense and general symp.'ithy for the latter, was fast changing 
to anxiety on his account. On all the benches the spectators 
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bent forward motionless, except as their faces turned following 
^ho contestants. Ilderim quit combing his beard, and Esther 
forgot her fears. 

“A hundred sestertii on tlie Jowl” cried Saiiballat to the 
Homans under the consul’s awning. 

'J'hore was no reply. 

A talent — or live talents, cr ten ; choose ye ! ” 

He sliook his tablets at them defiantly. 

“I will take thy sestertii,” answered a Koman youth, pre¬ 
paring to write. 

“ Do not so,” interposed a friend. 

“ Why ? ” 

“Messala hath reached his utmost speed. See him lean 
over his chariot rim, the reins loose as flying ribbons. Look 
then at the Jew.” 

The flrst one looked. 

“ By Hercules I ” he replied, his countenance falling. “ The 
dog throws all his weight on the bits. I s(‘-c, 1 see I If the 
gods help not our friend, he will be run away witli by the 
Israelite. No, not yet. Look 1 Jove with us, Jove with us ! ” 

The cry, swelled by every Latin tongue, shook the velaria 
over the consul’s head. 

If it were true that Messala had attained his utmost speed, 
the effort was with effect; slowly but certainly he was begin¬ 
ning to forge ahead. His horses were running with their heads 
low down; from the balcony their bodies appeared actually to 
skim the eartli; their nostrils showed blood-red in expansion ; 
their eyes seemed straining in their sockets. Certainly the 
good steeds were doing their liest. How long could^ they keep 
the pace ? It was but the commencement of the sjxth round. 
On they dashed. As they neared the second goal, Ben-Hur 
turned in behind the Koman’s car. 

The joy of *the Messala faction reached its bound: they 
screamed and howled and tossed their colors; and Sanballat 
filled his tablets with wagers of their tendering. 

Malluch, in the lower gallery over the Gate of Triumph, 
found it hard to keep*his cheer. He had cherished the vague 
hint dropped to him by Ben-Hur of something to happen in 
the turning of the western pillars. It was the fifth round, 
yet the something had not come; and he had said to himself 
the sixth will bring it; but, lo I Ben-Hur was hardly holding 
a place at the tail of his enemy’s car. 
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Over in the east end Simonides* party held their peace. 
The merchant’s head was bent low. llderim tugged at his 
beard and dropped his brows till there was nothing of his eyes 
but an occasional sparkle of light. Esther scarcely breathed. 
Iras alone aj)peared glad*. 

Along tlic home stretch—sixth round — Messala leading, 
and next him Bon-llur, and s(?close it was the old story: — 

It 

I 

First flew Eumelus on Fheretian steeds; 

' With those of Tros bold Diomed succeeds; 

Close on Eumelus’ back they puff the wind, 

And seem just mounting on his ear behind; 

Full on his neck, he feels the sultry breeze, 

And hovering o’er, their stretching shadow sees. 

Tlius to the first goal and I’ound it. Messala, fearful of 
losing Ills place, hugged the stony wall with perilous clasp; a 
foot to the left, and lie had been dashed to pieces; yet, when 
the turn was finished, no man, looking at the wliccl tracks of 
the two cars, could have said here went Messala, there the Jew. 
They left but one trace behind tliem. As they whirled by, 
Esther saw Ben-llur’s face again, and it was whiter than before. 

Simonides, shrevi dei than Esther, said to llderim the moment 
the rivals turned into the course: “ I am no judge, good sheik, 
if Ben-Hur be not about to execute some design. His face baili 
that look.” 

To which llderim answered: “ Saw you how clean they 
were, and fresh? By the splendor of God, friend, they have 
not been runniag I But now watch 1 ” 

One ballr and one dolphin remained on the entablatures, and 
all the people drew a long breath, for the beginning of the end 
was at hand. 

First the Sidonian gave the scourge to his four, and, smart¬ 
ing with fear and pain, they dashed desperately forward, prom¬ 
ising for a brief time to go to the front. The effort ended in 
promise. Next the Byzantine and Corinthian each made the 
trial with the like result, after which the/ were practically out 
of the race. Thereupon, with a readiness perfectly explicable, 
all the factions except the Romans joined hope in Ben-Hur 
and openly indulged their feeling. 

“ Ben-Hur I Ben-Hurl ** they shouted, and the blent voices 
rolled overvvhebningly against the consular stand. 
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From the benohcs above him as he passed the favor de- 
i^euded in fierce injunctions. 

“ Speed thee, Jew I ” 

“ Take the wall now I ” 

“ On I Loose the Arabs I Give them rein and scourge 1 ” 

“ Let him not have the turn on thee again I Now or never 1 ” 

Over the balustrade they stooped low, stretching their 
hands imploringly to him. 

Either he did not hear, or could not do better, for halfway 
round the course, and he was still following; at the second 
goal even still no cliauge. 

And now, to make the turn, Messala began to draw in his 
left-hand steeds, an act which necessarily slackened their speed. 
His spirit was high ; more than one altar was l icher of his 
vows; the Roman genius was .still president. On the three 
pillars only six hundred feet away were fame, incrcis^so of for¬ 
tune, i^romoiion, and a triumph ineffably sweetoned by hate, all 
in store for him I That momejit Malluch, in the gallery, saw 
IJen-Hur lean forward over his Arabs and give them 1>he reins. 
Out flew the maiiy-folded lash in his hand ; over the hacks of 
the startled steeds it writhed and hissed, and his.s(}d and writhed 
again and again ; and though it fell not, there were both sting 
and menace in its quick report ; and as the man j)assed thus from 
quiet to resistless action, his face suffused, his eyes gleaming, 
along the reins he seemed to Hash his will ; and instantly not 
one, but the four as one, answered with a leap that lauded them 
alongside the Roman’s car. Messala, on the perilous edge of the 
goal, heard, but dared not look to see what the awakening por¬ 
tended. From the people he received no sign. ^Above the 
noises of the race there was but one voice, ai:d that was Bcii- 
Hur’s. In the old Aramaic, as the sheik himself, ho called to 
the Arabs. 

“ On, Atair I On, Rigel! What, Antares 1 dost thou linger 
now ? Good horse — oho, Aldebaran I I hoar them singing in 
the tents. I hear the children singing and tlie women— singing 
of the stars, of Atair, Antares, Rigel, Aldebaran, victory I — 
and the song will nev€r end. Well doncfcl Home to-morrow, 
under the black tent — home I On, Antares I The tribe is 
waiting for us, and the master is waiting I ’Tis done I ’tis 
done ! Ha, ha I We have overthrown the proud. The hand 
that smote us is in the dust. Ours the glory I Ha, ha 1 —• 
Steady I The work is done — soho I Rest 1 ” 
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There had never been anything of the kind more simple^ 
seldom anything so instantaneous, ,, 

At the moment chosen for the dash, Messala was moving 
in a circle round tlie goal. To pass him Ben-Hur had to cross 
the track, and good str ategy required the movement to be in a 
forward direction, that is on a like circle limited to the least 
possible increase. The thousands on the benches understood 
it all: they saw tjie signal given — the magnificent response; 
the four close outside Mcsaala's outer wheel, Ben-Hur’s inner 
whe/sl behind the other's car —all this they saw. Then they 
hear<l a crash loud enough to send a thrill through the circus, 
and, quicker than thought, out over the course a spray of 
shining white and yellow flinders flew. Down on its right 
side toppled the bed of the Homan’s chariot. There was a 
rebound as of the axle hitting the hard earth; another and 
another; ^tlien the car went to pieces, and Messala, entangled 
in the reins, j)itched forward headlong. To increase the 
liorror of the sight by making death certain, the Sidonian, 
who had the wall next behind, could not stop or turn out. 
Into the wreck full speed he drove; then over the Roman, 
and into the latter’s four, all mad with fear. Presently out 
of the turmoil, the fighting of horses, the resound of blows, 
the murky cloud of dust and sand, he crawled in time to see 
the (kirinthian and Byzantine go on down the course after 
Ben-llur, who had not been an instant delayed. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the benches, and shouted, 
and screamed. Those who looked that way cauglit glimpses 
of Messala, now under the trampling of the fours, now under 
the abandoned cars. He was still; they thought him dead; 
but far tKo greater number followed Ben-Hur in his career. 
They had not scon the cunning touch of tlie reins by which, 
turning a little to the left, he caught Messala’s wheel with the 
iron-shod point of his axle and crushed it; but they had seen 
the transformation of the man, and themselves felt the heat 
and glow of his spirit, the heroic resolution, the maddening 
energy of action with which by look, word, and gesture ho so 
suddenly inspired Ips Arabs. And such running 1 It was 
rather the long leaping of lions in harness; but for the lum¬ 
bering chariot it seemed the four were flying. When the 
Byzantine and the Corinthian were halfway down the course, 
Ben-Hur turned the first goal. 

And the race wae Won I 
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The consul arose^ the ^^oople shouted themselves hoarse, the 
editor came down from his seat and crowned the victors. 

The procession was then formed, and, ’midst the shouting 
of the multitude which had had its will, passed out of the (iate 
of Triumph. • 

And the day was over. 


THE WOUNDED SENTINEL. 

Bv EDMONDO DE AMI0I8. 

[Edmokdo dk Amioir: An Italian writer; born at Oneglia in Liguria, 
October 21, 1849. After serving several years in the Italian army, he'’made his 
homo in 'rurin and gave his time wholly to literary work. His writings are 
strong, sympathetic, at times humorous, and always graceful in style. Their 
titles include: “Army Life” (1869), “ Recollections of 1870-1871 ” (1872), “The 
College Friends,” “ The Faternal Home ” (1872), “A Great Day,” “Hearts,” 
and several works of ti'avel, including, “Spain,” “Recollections of London,” 
“Constantinople,” and “Morocco.”] 

It was growing dark. The streets of the city were full of 
people. Those shojjs which are generally open during the 
evening were in great part closed, and tho» remainder were 
being shut one by one. Here and there, at the cornerR, on the 
squares, in front of the cafes, on the steps of the eliurches, 
were groups of men and boys, who were talking in low and 
excited voices, turning from time to time to look around them 
in order to see that no suspicious person was listening. There 
was a continuous descent of people from the houses to the 
street; they stopped a moment on the doorway, looksd to the 
right and left as if uncertain wliich way to go, and tlien mingled 
in the crowd. In the whispering of the crowd, although it was 
much denser and more noisy than usual, there was perceptible 
a suppressed and almost timid tone. Now and then a knot of 
people crossed the sti'eet iiurriedly, and behind them a long 
train of gninins who made way for themselves between tiie 
legs of the people with*their elbows and ^louldors, whistling 
and shrieking as they did so. At the sound of any voice 
which made itself heard above the general murmur, many 
stopped and turned back to ask wliat was the matter. It was 
only some one who had made use of an expression a little 
stronger than the others — that was all. After the people had 
8 
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looked at him a moment and he at the people, every one went 
on his way. A moment later a great blow was heard on Ctfie 
side of the street; every one turned in the direction of the 
sound. Who is it? What is it? What’s happened? It 
was a shopkeeper who had closed and barred his door. The 
carriages passed slowly, and the coachmen begged the crowd to 
make way, with an unusually polite smile, and a motion of the 
whip that was excessively courteous. On the corners, by the 
liglit of the lamps, were seen those poor newspaper venders 
assailed by ten people at a time, who, holding out the sou 
with one hand, seized the desired sheet with the other, drew 
to one side, then unfolded it in haste, and searched with 
avidity for some important news. Some of the passers-by 
stoppecl, formed a circle round tlie possessor of the journal, 
ami the latter read in a low voice while the others listened 
attentively. 

Suddenly all the people are seen running toward the end of 
a street; there is instantly a great press, a loud shout, a tre- 
niendotls confusion; above the heads can be seen four or five 
muskets knocked here and there ; a clapping of hands is heard; 
the crowd vacillates, falls back, opens on one side; four or five 
dark figures appear with muskets in their hands, give a glance 
about them with*an air of triumph, turn into an alley, and off 
tliey dash; a troop of boys, howling and whistling, follow them. 
What was it? What’s happened? Nothing, nothing. A 
patrol of the national guard has been disarmed, A moment 
later, the crowd opens on another side and four or five unfor¬ 
tunate fellows appear, with pale faces, bare heads, disheveled 
hair, and clothes torn and disordered. Round about them 
there risfe a murmur of compassion; some sympathetic person 
takes them by the arm, leads them out of the throng, and accom¬ 
panies them home, exhorting them by word and gesture to bo 
courageous. 

Meanwhile confusion, great excitement, and deafening noises 
have sprung up in the multitude. '“Give way there 1 Make 
way there I ” is suddenly shouted on one side of the street. 
All turn in that direction. Who is it*? What is it ? What’s 
happened ? “ Make way there I Make way there 1 ” The 

crowd divides, falls back rapidly, forms a hedge on the sides 
of the street, and a company of sharpshooters traverse it on 
a run. A dirty, noisy troop of gamins follow them. The crowd 
closes up again. 
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Suddenly a confused sound of angry, menacing voices breaks 
oit on another side; the crowd gathers and forms at this 
point; above the heads two or three carabineers’ hats apj)ear 
and disappear, then a burst of applause, the crowd opens, a 
man breathless and disfigured runs out and disappears. “ They 
wanted to put handcuffs on him,” some one remarks in a tone 
of satisfaction, “ but they did not succeed in doing so; there 
were some strong people who took his part.* We sliould like 
to see them! ” 

_ , * 

The crowd proceeds slowly in one direction, and reaches 

the corner of a street. Suddenly the people in front stop and 
those behind press on to them; the former recede a few steps, 
the latter are violently forced back, then begin to push forward 
again, and then recede once more ; all of which gives rise 
to indescribable disorder. “What is the matter? Who is 
preventing our going on ? Forward, forward! ” “ (^h, yes, it 

is very line to say forward I There is a company of soldiers 
with bayonets fixed who are barring the passage.” Then fol¬ 
low shouts, hisses, oaths, and imprecations. “ Tlown ’with the 
oppressors! We don’t want oppression, down with those 
muskets, give us a free passage — out of the way! ” All at once 
the crowd turn their backs on the soldiers and take flight, 
leaving tlie pavement strewn with the failen and invade in 
less than a moment the side streets, cafes, vestibules, and 
courts of the neighboring houses. The soldiers liave lowered 
,,their bayonets. 

“^Make way there! Make way there! ” they shriek, on 
one side. From one of the side alleys comes tlie sound of 
horses’ tramp and the clinking of swords ; it is a squad of cav¬ 
alry that is advancing; the gleam of the first helmets^ is seen ; a 
troop of horses break througli the crowd, which spring to the 
right and left against the walls of the houses; the squad 
passes in the midst of profound silence ; when it is almost by, 
a voice or a hiss is heard here and there ; it has passed — then 
follow shouts, whistles, reproaches, and a shower of cabbage 
beads and lemon peel on to the last horses. The squad stops, 
the last horses back a* few paces, the crowd turns and clears 
the street for a hundred steps. 

In the nearest group is heard from time to time a furious 
outburst of oaths, a beating of sticks, a sharp cry, a feeble 
i^moan, and then a long whisper followed by a timid silence. 
**What has happened? What was it? Nothing, nothing,; 
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tliey have driven a few iiiclies of Bieel into the back of a pub¬ 
lic guard.” The crowds draw back on the right and left, ai^d 
a carabineer, with bare head and both, hands buried in his 
hair, crosses the street tottering and staggering like a drunken 
3nan. “ WJiat is the nij^tter ? What have they done ? ” “ They 
have given him a blow on the head.” “To the square I To 
the square I ” suddenly shouts a powerful voice. “ To the 
square ! ” comes tSae unanimous response from all sides. And 
the multitude burst tumultuously into the nearest street and 
start toward the square. 

All this occurred not many years since in one of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Italy, while in a neighboring street, in the midst 
of the tumult, a band of eight soldiers passed with a corporal 
and serge{int, to relievo another body standing guard at a 
public building in a little square near by. The squad moved 
slowly, aJid the soldiers looked curiously on this side and tliat. 
Just in this street the excitement seemed greatest and the con¬ 
duct of the people most resolute. 

The ^)atrol passed near a large gi’oup of those people who 
arc only seen on certain evenings, and wlio with surly and 
heated faces hold forth loudly in the midst of roughs, around 
whom there is always a group of gamins. One of tlie group 
sees the patrol, tuims, and pointing his finger at the soldiers, 
exclaims, sotto voce : “ Look at them I ” Tlio whole circle turns 
in tliat direction, and one after the other, gradually raising his 
voice, begins to say : “ Y^es, look at the men who never fail to 
come out wlicn the pi'-ople wish to make their rights felt. They 
reason with the butt end of their muskots; the bayonets are 
made to. drive holes in the bodies of those who are hungry. 
They don’t lack bread, you understand, but others starve ; 
what does it matter to them ? Powder and lead for those who 
are hungry ! ” 

The soldiers went on without turning back. The group 
moved forward, and, preceded by an advance guard of gamins, 
followed them. In a moment they caught up with them and 
accoiniianied them for a few jiaces. The soldiers continued to 
march without turu\ng their heads. One of the group begins 
to cough ; anotlier sneezes; a third coughs harder ; a fourth 
makes ready to expectorate, and, turning toward the band, 
spits with a rattling sound, which ends in a burst of uncontrol¬ 
lable laughter ; all the others clap their hands. The small boys 
whistle, scream, and, instigated by the larger ones, slowly 
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approacli the soldiers. The latter continuo to march witliout 
giving any sign of having noticed anything. The former 
approach nearer and walk beside the soldiers, looking them in 
the face with an expression intended to say : “ I defy yon.” 
One of them begin.s to imitate quite grotesquely their regular 
step, crying in a nasal tone, as he does : “ One, two I one, two I ” 
Another mimics the gait of the soMiers bent and limjnng under 
the weight of the knapsacks. A third, nrg^d on by one of 
those at the rear, seizes the hem of the corporal’s cloak, gives a 
tug, and runs off. The corporal turns and raises his haiid as 
if to give him a box on the ear. 

Jilh I eh I ” they shout all around. “ Now we’ll see. Give 
a blow to a boy I Shame I The time of the Croats has passed ! 
You must try other methods now ! A blow to a boy ! Try 
again 1 ” 

One of the soldiers, on hearing those words, bites his finger, 
planting his teeth well in, and uttering a groan of rjigc. At 
that point he feels his canteen struck a hard blow ; the blood 
rushes to his head ; he turns and gives a hit on the she older of 
the gamin who had struck him, throwing him back .sovei al paces. 

Here I Here 1 ” breaks out mena(;ingly from the crowd. 
“Here are the ruffians ! Worse than the (k’oats ! Worse than 
the bailiffs. Now we’ll give them a lesson ; v'e’ll make you pay, 
you dog! Oppressors! Worse than Croats I For shame to 
beat uii unarmed boy I ” 

The boys, emboldened by the anger of the mob and tlio 
surety of impunity, wont and stuck their heads between the 
soldiers, whispering in a hoarse and aggravating voice : “ Hgly 
soldier 1 Ugly hangman ! Traitorous bread eater ! Convict 
officer ! Burst, you face of a dog I ” • 

And the tlirong fill around : Shame I To beat aii unarmed 
boy I ” 

“ You cowards ! ” said the poor soldier to himself, biting, 
meanwhile, his lips until he drew blood. “ Cowards! An 
unarmed boy I Don’t you know' that there are wroids which 
kill? Hangman I Croat I To me ! To me ! Oh ! ”•— And 
he bit his hand again, shaking his head in 9 , desperate way. 

After a few' moments, followed always by the people, the 
squad arrived at the square and entered the guardhouse, which 
was a little, low, squalid room, lighted by one lantern. The 
sentinel at the door of the palace was instantly changed twenty 
or thirty feet from the guard, the squad who had been there 
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first went off, aud those newly arrived began arranging their 
knapsacks on th(} racks, and hanging their haversacks and can¬ 
teens on the hooks. 

On arriving within fifty paces of the guardroom, the people 
wlio had followed the»squad stopped, and from there began 
provoking the soldiers by words and deeds, but the latter paid 
no attention to them. Seeing that there was no way of excit¬ 
ing a riot, they w^re on the point of moving off, when one of 
them observed that the soldier in the sentinel box was the one 
whq' a sliort time before had given the boy a blow on the 
shoulder. “Is it really ho?” “Yes.” “Really?” “Yes, 
I tell you it is that rascal.” “You wretch. Now we’ll fix 
you. Just wait!” 

And they all moved toward the sentinel. At the distance 
of about' thirty paces they stopped, drew up in line, and began 
to look Jit him out of the corner of their eyes. The soldier 
stood there, near his box, motionless and firmly, with his head 
erect and his eyes fixed on those provoking faces which were 
ranged before him. Suddenly, out of the group steps a ragged 
youth, with a hat crushed over one ear, the stump of a cigar in 
his mouth, moves forward with his hands in his pockets, hum¬ 
ming in a mocking way, and comes and plants himself within 
fifteen paces of the sentinel, looking insolently into his face, 
crossing his arms and assuming an attitude of defiant imperti¬ 
nence. 

The soldier looked at him. 

Then the man whirled suddenly on his heel, turned his 
back, bursting into a concerted laugh with the others, who 
stood watching him and urging him on by signs. 

The soldier shook his head two or three times, bit his lips, 
uttered a sigh, tai)ping the ground impatiently with his foot as 
if to say : “ Ah, patience! patience I it is hard to bear 1 ” 

The rough turned, facing the soldier once more, and, after 
a moment’s hesitation, took from liis mouth the cigar stump 
and threw it at his feet, retreating eight or ten paces to place 
himself beyond the reach of a sudden assault. 

The soldier turned pale, raised his eyes to heaven, clinched 
his fists, and ground his teeth; his mind was growing confuted. 
“ Why do you do this to me ? ” he then said sadly to him¬ 
self, turning his eyes and face toward those people as if he 
were really speaking to them. “ What have you against me ? 
Have I done anything to you ? I have done nothing. Why 
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did I give thftt boy a blow ? But why did he come and insult 
me? Who had provoked him? Who was annoying you? 
What do you wish of me ? I have offended no one, I do not 
know you even; 1 am a poor soldier and am doing my duty, 
and stand here because I am ordered to do so. Yes, ridicule 
and hiss at me, you do yourselves honor to treat your soldiers 
in such a way . . . just as if they were brigands! ” 

At that point, a stump of cabbage throw^i with great force 
grazed the ground, and bouncing and whistling fell at his feet. 

“ God I God I ” he murmured in a desperate tone of \ hice, 
covering his face with one hand and resting his forehead on 
the other, wliich was leaning on the mouth of his gun. “ I 
shall lose my head! I cannot control myself much longer. 
The blood is rushing to my head I . . . 

“But it is quite useless,” he added a moment later in a 
trembling and stifled voice ; “ it is useless to make, us wear 
these ”... and he gave a hard blow on the two medals that 
he wore on his breast, making them hit each other and resound ; 
“it is useless for them to give us medals because wc have 
fought for our country, if afterward they are to throw cigar 
stumps and cabbage heads m our faces I Oh, you wish to 
make me abandon my post, do you ? You wish me to betray 
my trust. If you were fifty or even a hund’'ed, you could not 
force me to move from here ; if you should all spring upon me 
at once, I would sooner be torn to pieces like a dog. Come 
on, you cowards I Don’t insult me from a distance. Yes, yes, 
I understand, it is useless for you to make signs at me; I know 
that you have knives in your [jockets; but you won’t quite dare 
to plant them in my stomach in broad daylight. You w ould 
prefer sticking them into my back at night . . . when ...” 

Suddenly he uttered a sharp cry, let his musket fall, cov¬ 
ered his face wdth his hands, tottered, and fell at the foot of his 
sentry box: a stone had hit him on the forehead. 

All the soldiers rushed forward, tlio crowd dispersed and 
disappeared; the wounded roan was carried into the guard- 
room with his face and chest bleeding; the wound was instantly 
washed, his head bound up, ho was given ^something to drink, 
and a bed was prepared for him on the table with the camp 
blankets of the other soldiers. While they were all gathering 
around him, and overwhelming him with questions and words 
of comfort, and the sergeant was scolding him for not having 
asked assistance at the first insult of those people, an officer 
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eucMonly entered, ami behind liiin the first file of a squad of 
soldiers. At tlw3 same moment, plunged forward by a vigorojis 
push, tlicre dashed into the middle of the room a man with 
distorted face, bair hanging over his forehead, and clothes in 
rags. lie h.ad liccn arrested on that same little square by the 
soldiers of a squad who were passing, and to whom he had 
oifered a violent resistance. * 

At the first apqiearancc of the prisoner the wounded soldier 
sprang up from the table, made a dash at liim, placed liimself 
face-to face with him, looked at him a moment with flashing 
eyes, uttered a cry, which came broken and hoarse from be¬ 
tween his clinched teeth, took a stop backward, and resting 
proudly on his right foot, and raising his left hand, with the 
first finger pointing to the face of the man, who was watching 
liiin witli fear : “ Ah, you are the one I ” he shrieked in a tone 
tliiit froze one's blood; “I recognize you I You called mo 
liaDgmiin in the street and liavo broken my head with a stone 
on the square; now it’s your turn ! ” Saying which, he Bjnang 
at him, jjjeizcd him by the collar of his jacket and shirt, pinned 
him with one dash against the wall, raised his clinched and 
trembling fist, and aimed at his head with angry, bloodshot 
eyes. . . . All this took place in an instant; those present in¬ 
terfered, separatecj them, held the wounded man by the arm, a 
corporsd supported the other, who was ready to drop, and both 
itood for a moment looking into each other’s eyes, panting and 
gasping ; the one white from fear, his arms hanging and his 
head bowed ; the other with his face flaming and haughty, his 
fists clinclied, and liis whole body shaken by a violent tremor. 
Meanwlnle a crowd of inquisitive people had gathered before 
the guardroom door. 

The officer looked from one to the other, and asked the ser¬ 
geant the cause of the trouble. The latter related all that he 
knew. The officer then turned toward the prisoner, who held 
his chin down on his chest, and in the midst of a profound 
silence, said in an extraordinarily quiet tone: — 

“ I can understand that, from a barricade, a man may cast 
things at a battalion, with some end or aim in view, but this 
useless and stupid insult to an inoffensive soldier, who has 
neither the responsibility or right to defend himself, is one of 
the most disgusting pieces of cowardice that can stain a citizen.” 

A murmur of approbation was heard among the crowd at 
the door. 
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“Take that man away I ” added the officer, lightingtlio end 
o^,a cigar in the flame of the lantern. 

“ And you,” he said, turning toward the wounded Boldier, 
while the patrol led the prisoner off, “forgive . . . and 
forget.” 

The soldier gave a nod in the affirmative. 

“ And keep up your spirits,” (Jbncluded the officer, putting 
the cigar in his mouth. 

“ As for me,” replied the soldier, closing his teeth on the 
cigar and taking it between his forefinger and thumb, “ i am 
always in good spirits; but you must understand, lieutenauv, 
that these are things that try one.” 

So the drama ended with a laugh. 


THB SONG OF THE CAMP. 

By BAYABD TAYLOR. 

[1825-1878.] 

*<Givb us a song ! ” the soldiers cried, 

The outer trenches guarding. 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Kedan, in silent scoff, 

Lay, grim and threatening, under; 

And the ta^vny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

Tliere was a pause. A guardsman said: 

“ We storm the forts to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 

They lay along tlie battery’s side, 

Below the smoking cannon; 

Bravo hearjjs from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from tlie banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love and not of fame; 

Forgot was Britain’s glory j 
Each heart recalled a different najno, 

But all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 
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Voice after voice cauglit up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem rich and strong-— 
Their batUe-evo confession. 

Dear girl, her name ho dared not speak, 
But, as the so^g grew louder, 

Something upon ttio soldier^s cheek 
W^hed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 

And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
’ For a singer, dumb and gory, 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “ Annie Laurie,” 

Sleep„Boldiers 1 still in honored rest 
Four truth and valor wearing; 

Tlic bravest are the tenderest, 

The loving are the daring. 


THE DEMORALIZATION AFTER WATERLOO. 

By MARIE-HENRI BEYI/E. 

(From “ La Chartreuse de Parme ”: translated by E. P. Robins.) 

[MariB’Henri Betlb, ‘‘Stendhal;’’ A French novelist, biographer, and 
a^t critic; born at Grenoble in 1783. A oousiderable portion of his life was Spent 
in Italy, from which country he was finally banished for political intrigue. Be 
died in Paris in 1842. He wrote the lives of Haydn, Mozart, Napoleon, and 
Uossini, and his fiction includes “La Chartreuse de Farme” and “The Red 
and the Black.” He also wrote a “ History of Painting in Italy.”] 

Nothing had power to wake him — neither the eound of 
the firing that surrounded them on every side nor the trot of 
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the little horse, to whom the cantiniere applied the lash with 
vigor. The regiment, which, after firmly believing all day 
that it was participating in a glorious victory, had been sud¬ 
denly attacked by swarms of Prussian cavalry, was retiring in 
disorder toward the French frontier. 

Th^ lieutenant colonel, a handsome young man, something 
of a coxcomb, who Jiad succeeded iro the command on Mjfcon’.s 
death, had been ridden down and sabered im the charge; the 
old white-headed major who took his place had halted the 
regiment. “ Hell and fury I ” he screamed to his men,in 
the time of tlie Republic we waited to retreat until the enemy 
forced us to it. Stand your ground, defend every inch, as 
long as there’s a man of you left I ” he cried, with many an 
oath, “ It’s French soil those bloody Prussians will be invad¬ 
ing next I ” 

The little cart came to a sudden stop, and Fabric^ awoke. 
The sun had set; he was surprised to see that it was nearly 
dark. The soldiers were lunning to and fro in a confusion at 
which our hero wondered. They seemed to have lost all their 
martial air. 

“ What is it ? ” he said to the vivandicre. 

“ Nothing— oh, nothing. We are licked, my poor boy; the 
Prussian cavalry is sabering us — that’s all, The old num¬ 
skull of a general supposed it was ours. Come, lend a hand 
here ; Cocotte’s trace is broken j help me to mend it.” 

There were reports of musketry not far away. Our hero, 
feeling bright and well after his nap, said to himself, “ Como 
nov.', I haven’t done a stroke of fighting all day long; all I 
have done was to scour about the fields in the suite of a 
general. —I must go and fight,” he said to the cantiniere. 

“Don’t worry on that score; you’ll have fighting — more 
than you desire! We are dished, I tell you.— Aubry, my 
lad,” she shouted to a passing corporal, “keep an eye to the 
little cart when you have a chance.” 

“Are you going to fight ? ” said Fabricc, addressing Aubry. 

“No; I am going to put on my dancing pumps to be ready 
for the ball.” • 

“ I am with you.” 

“ Look out for the little hussar, Aubry! ” cried the oan- 
tiui^re ; “ the young bourgeois is a good one.” The Corporal 
stalked away without answering. Eight or ten soldiers came 
up on a run; he conducted them behind a great oak surrounded 
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by an undergvovvUi of brambles, where ho posted thorn in open 
order, each man at least ten paces from his neighbor. , 

“Now, you fellows,” said the Corporal — and it was the first 
time he opened his mouth — “ mind that you don’t fire without 
orders ; rememlK)r youVe but three cartridges left.” 

“ I wonder what he is going to do ? ” Fabricc asked him¬ 
self. At last, wlicn he and *1110 Corporal were alone together, 
he said to him : — 

“ I have no musket.” 

Silence I Out yonder in the plain, fifty paces to the front, 
you will find plenty of our poor lads who fell under the sabers 
of the enemy. Take from one of them his musket and cartridge 
box — but first be certain that ho is tpiite dead — and make haste 
back, HO as not to receive the fire of our party.” Fabricc 
departed running, and quickly returned with a mu8k<'-t and 
cartridge^ box. 

“Now load your musket and take your post behind tliis 
tree, and remember that you are not to fire until I give t!ie 
order. .Mother of God ! ” said the Corporal, interrupting him¬ 
self, “ he doesn’t even know enough to load his gun I ” lie 
helped Fabricc, meanwhile continuing his admonitions : “If 
you see a Prussian cavalryman bearing down on you with his 
saber, keep the t^ee between you and him, and when he is 
within three feet let him have the contents of your barrel; you 
shouldn’t fire until you can almost touch him with your bayonet. 

“ TJirow aw.ay that great clumsy saber I ” cried the Corporal; 
“ nom de DicUy do you want it to trip you up? Oh, the apolo¬ 
gies for soldiers they send us nowadays I ” And so saying, he 
took the^saber and hurled it wrathfully into the bushes. 

“ Nowiwipe off the flint with your handkerchief. But did 
you ever fire a gun ? ” 

“ 1 am a hunter.” 

“ The Lord be praised for that! ” replied the Corporal, with 
a sigh of relief. “ Bear in mind that you are not to fire until 
you get the word.” And away he went. 

Fabrics was glad at heart. “At last I am going to fight 
in earnest,” he said ko himself; “ I am going to shoot to kill I 
This morning they were peppering away at us, and all I did 
was to expose my precious person to be shot — which is a one¬ 
sided sort of game.” He looked about him on every side with 
great curiosity. Presently he heard seven or eight shots fired 
quite near him, but as he had received no order, he remained 
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tranquil behind his tree. The darkness was descending rap> 
idly; he could almost hare believed he was ambushed on la 
Tramezzina Mountain, over Grianta, liunting bears. An expe¬ 
dient occurred to him that he had often employed in his limit¬ 
ing excursions : he took a cartridge from 'his box and sejiarated 
the ball from the charge. “ If I see him, I mustn’t miss him,” 
he said, and rammed the second ball into the barrel of his gun. 
He heard two more shots, this time close be? ide his tree; at 
the same time he saw a cavalryman in blue uniform gallop past 
his front from right to left. He is not within three feet,’‘ he 
said to himself, “ but at that distance 1 can’t miss him,” He 
kept him covered for an instant and finiilly pulled the trigger ; 
horse and rider went down together. Our hero imagined he 
was at the chase ; he dashed forward from his concealment to 
inspect the game ho had brought down, lie was bendiiig over 
the man, who seemed to be at his last gasp, when all ,at once 
two Prussian dragoons bore down on liira at full tilt, brandish¬ 
ing their sabers. !^''abrice ran for the wood with all the sjieed 
he was capable of; to assist his flight he throw' away his musket. 
The Prussians were close at his heels, w^hen he dodged into a 
plantation of young oaks, thick as a man’s arm, which adjoined 
the wood. The cavalrymen’s pursuit was delayed for a mo¬ 
ment, but they pushed their way through the plantation and 
resumed the chase in a clearing on the other side. Again our 
hero was in imminent danger of being overtaken, wlien he took 
refuge in a clump of trees. At this juncture his hair was 
almost singed by the fire of lialf a dozen muskets discharged 
directly in front of him. He stoop)cd; as ho rose he found 
himself confronted by the Corporal. 

Did you kill your man ? ” asked Aul)r3\ • 

** Yes, but I have lost my musket.” 

“Muskets are plenty enough around here. You are a good 
b—, for all your simple air; you liave earned your day’s 
pay, and these fellows here have just missed the two dragoons 
who were pursuing you and coming straight for them; I did 
not see them. It is time for us to be making tracks; the regi¬ 
ment must bo half a mile away, and we 4re liahle h) be sur¬ 
rounded and cut off.” 

While speaking thus the Corporal was advancing swiftly at 
the head of his little party of ten. At a distance of two hun¬ 
dred paces, as they were entering a small field, they met a 
wounded general, sustained by his aid-de-cami) and a servant. 
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You will lend mo four of your men/’ said he to the Cor¬ 
poral, “ to carry me to the ambulance; my leg is fractured.’J 

“ To h-with you and your broken leg,” replied the 

Corporal, “you and all tlie otlier generals I You have betrayed 
the Emperor to-day among you.” 

“ What 1 ” said the general, in a fury, “ do you refuse to 
obey my orders? I would •have you know that 1 am General 

B-, comman(\ing your division.” He went on in a violent 

strain. The aid-de-camp drew liis sword and threw himself 
on the soldiers, whereon the Corporal prodded liim in the arm 
with his bayonet and drew off his men at the double-quick. 

“ May the scoundrels all share liis fate and meet with broken 
legs and arras as well I ” sliouted the Corporal, seasoning his 
words with numerous expletives. “ A pack of nincompoops I 
Sold to* the Bourbons, body and soul, every mother’s son of 
them, aqd traitors to the Emperor ! ” 

Fabrice listened with amazement to this frightful accusa¬ 
tion. 

Abnut ten o’clock at night the little band came up with 
the I'ogiiuent at the entrance of a considerable village composed 
of several narrow streets; but Fabrice noticed that CJorporal 
Aubry seemed to avoid the officers. We can go no farther,” 
said the Corporfd. The streets wore blocked wdth infantry, 
cavalry, baggage wagons, guns, and caissons. The Corporal 
presented himself at the issues of three of the streets, but 
found it impossible to advance more than a dozen paces. 
Every one was swearing and storming. 

“Another traitor in command herel” exclaimed the Cor¬ 
poral. If the enemy has sense enough to turn the village, we 
shall all be caught like so many rats in a trap. B^ollow me, 
you fellows.” Fabrice gave a look; there were but six soldiers 
remaining with the Corporal. They made their way through 
a wide gate into a largo farmyard; from the farmyard they 
gained access to a stable, whose back door let them out into a 
garden. There they ■were lost for a time, wandering aimlessly 
from one side to the other; but at last, squeezing through a 
hedge, tliey found Ijiemselves in a great field of rye. In leas 
than half an hour, guided by the shouts and confused sounds 
that reached their ears, they were once more on the highroad, 
beyond the ■village. The ditches were filled with muskets that 
had been thrown away; Fabrice was enabled to provide him¬ 
self with a weax)on. But tlie road, although it was a wide one, 
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was so crowded with fugitives and vehicles that in a half-hour’s 
tipie Fabrice and his party had barely advanced five hundred 
yards. They were told the road led to Charleroi. As eleven 
was striking from the village clock — 

“We’ll try it across fields once mo,re,” said the Corporal. 
The band now comprised only Fabrice, the Corporal, and three 
soldiers. When they had left the road a mile or so behind 
them-— 

“ I’m knocked up; I can go no farther,” said one of the 
men. « 

“ That’s my case, too,” said another. 

“ That’s no news — we’re all in the same boat,” replied tlie 
Corporal; “but follow my directions and you’ll be all right.” 
He saw five or six trees beside a shallow ditch in the middle 
of a great field of wheat. “ To the trees! ” he said to Iiis men. 
“Lie down there,” ho added when they had reached them, 
“and make no noise. But before sleeping, who among you 
has some bread? ” 

“ I have,” said one of the men. 

“Give it here,” said the Corporal, authoritatively. He 
divided it in five portions and kept the smallest. 

“ Before it is daylight,” he said, eating his bread the while, 
“you will liave the enemy’s cavalry upon you. We mustn’t 
let ourselves be sabered. One man has no show against cav¬ 
alry in these broad plains, but five can protect themselves. 
Komain with me, stick close together, don’t fire until you 
can see the white of your man’s eyes, and to-morrow night 1 
promise you shall be safe in Charleroi.” The Corporal awoke 
them an hour before dawn and bade them i-eload their arms. 
The uproar on the highway went on uninterruptedly; it had 
lasted all night. It was like the muffled sound of a distant 
cataract. 

“It reminds one of a herd of cattle that has been stam¬ 
peded,” Fabrice innocently remarked to the Corporal. 

“Hold your tongue,, greenhorn!” the other indignantly 
replied. And the threo soldiers who, together with Fabrice, 
composed his army locwked at the young ipan angrily, as if he 
had blasphemed. He had insiilted the nation. 

“ That’s queer 1 ” our hero reflected. “ 1 have noticed the 
same thing at Milan, among the Viceroy’s troops; they never 
run from the enemy, of course not I One is not to speak the 
truth to these Frenchmen lest he wound their tender suscepti- 
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bilities. But as for their cross looks, I don’t value them a 
fariliing, and I’ll lot tliem see I don’t.” Their route was still 
parallel to and some live hundred yards distant fr(.>m the high¬ 
road along wliich the torrent of fugitives was streaming. A 
league farther the little band came to a i)ath which ran into 
the main road and was filled with recumbent and sleeping 
soldiers. Fabrice bought af fairly good horse, for which he 
paid forty francs-' and selected a long, straight, heavy sword 
from among the piles of weapons with which the ground was 
strewn. “ This will bo best,” he said to himself, “ since I am 
told to use the point.” Thus equipped, he put spurs to his 
mount and soon rejoined the Corporal, who had pursued his 
way. He settled himself in liLs stirrups, laid his hand on the 
hilt of his good sword, and sjiid to the four Frenchmen : — 

“ ThTjse fugitives on the higliway resemble a herd of cattle 
— a herd of — stampeded—cattle.” 

It was in vain that Fabrice emphasized the word ** cattle” > 
his comrades had quite forgotten that the word had proved 
offensive to them only an hour before. And therein lies one 
of tlio contrasts between the French and Italian tempera¬ 
ments ; the Frenchman is quick to forget and does not bear 
malice, and doubtless is the happier for it. 

We shall not ^ittempt to deny tliat Fabrice thought very 
well of himself after his discussion on cattle. The men whiled 
away the time on the marcli vvitli liglit conversation. When 
they had covered a couple of leagues, the Corporal, astonished 
to see nothing of the hostile cavalry, said to Fabrice : — 

“You are our cavalry corps—ride over to that farmhouse 
yonder on the hill and ask the farmer if he will sell us some¬ 
thing to oit; tell him that we are five. If he hesitates, give him 
five francs on account from your pocket — but you won’t be a 
loser; we will recover the money after we have breakfasted.” 

Fabrice looked the Corporal in the face. What he beheld 
Cliero was an imperturbable gravity and an air of truly moral 
superiority; he obeyed. Ever}’thing occurred as the com¬ 
mander in chief had predicted, only Fabrice would not allow 
the rustic to be plundered of the five-fi\inc piece that ho had 
given him. 

“ The money is mine,” he said to his comrades. “ I am not 
paying for you; I am paying the man for the oats he fed to 
my horse.” 

They had been pressing on in silence for two hours, when 
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the Corporal, looking over at the highway, joyfully exclaimed, 
“ There is the regiment I ” They quickly gained the road; 
but alas I around the eagle there were not two hundred men. 
Presently Fabrice caught sight of the vivandiere. She was on 
foot; her eyes were red and swollen, and tears fell from them 
every now and then. Fabrice looked for Cocotte and the little 
cart in vain. a 

“ Lost, gone, plundered, stolen 1 ” cried cho vivandiere. in 
response to our hero’s glance. He, withoiit furtlmr words, 
jumped down from his horse, took him by the bridle, and waid 
to the vivandiere, “ Get up.” Ho had not to tell her twice. 

“ Shorten the stirrups,” she said. . . , 

Our hero turned his eyes upon the highway; but now it 
was crowded with three or four thousand persons, closely 
packed a.s peasants at a religious ceremony. Hardly had the 
cry “ Cossacks! ” been raised when it was utterly desertpd; the 
ground was strewn Muth sliakoes, muskets, and swords discarded 
by the fugitives. Fabrice, greatly puzzled, ascended a slight 
eminence, thirty (n* forty feet higher than the surrounding 
country, to the right of the road; he looked to right and 
left up and down the highway and across the plain in front, but 
could see no sign of the Cossacks. “ Queer people, these French¬ 
men 1 ” he said to himself. Since I am to retreat by the right, 
I may as well be moving,” he reflected; “those folks may have 
more reasons for running than I know of.” He picked up a 
musket, looked to see that it was loaded, freshened the priming, 
cleaned the flint, then selected a well-ftlled cartridge box, and 
again cast a searching look about liirn in every direction. There 
was not a soul save him in the plain but recently so densely 
populated. In the extreme distance he saw the last of Uie fugi¬ 
tives disappearing among the trees, still running as if their 
lives were at stake. “ That is mighty strange I ” he said to 
himself. And remembering the Corporal’s maneuver of the 
day before, he wont and seated himself in the middle of a wheat 
field. I'le did not go away, because he wished to see his friends 
the cantiniere and the Corporal once more. 

There he ascertained^that he had only ojghteen napoleons 
instead of thirty, as be had supposed; but he still had somti 
small diamonds that he had hidden in the lining of his hussar 

boots thal^ morning at B-, in the chamber of the jailer’s wife. 

He stowed away his napoleons in the safest place ho could 
think of, puzzling his brains to account for their sudden shrink- 
9 
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age. “ I wonder i£ that is a portent of evil ? ” he asked himself. 
II is chief concern was that he had forgotten to ask Corporal 
Aubry this question: “Have I witnessed a real battle?’* *It 
seemed to him that lie had, and could he have but been abso* 
lutely certain of it ho would have been as happy as a lark. 

“ However,” he said to himself, “I was there under the name 
of a prisoner, I had that prisoner’s papers in my pocket, and, 
what’s worse, his^coat upon my back. That looks very bad for 
my future; wliat would Abbe Blaues have said of it? And 
thqt*ill>starred Boulot died in prison I The business bodes no 
good; 1 fear me I am fated to know more of jails than I desire.” 
Fabrice would have given a great deal to know whether or not 
Boulot was really guilty; in recalling the circumstances of the 
case it seemed to him that the jailer’s wife had told him that 
the hus&ar had been arrested not only for stealing silver spoons, 
but also.for robbing a peasant of his cow and then boating the 
poor man within an inch of his life. Fabrico did not doubt 
that ho was to be incarcerated some day for a crime bearing 
some rosemblanco to that of the hussar Boulot. He thought of 
his old friend Cure Blanes; what would he not have given for 
ten minutes’ conversation with him I Then he remembered 
that he had not written to his aunt since he left Paris. “ Poor 
(lina I ” he said himself. And tears stood in his eyes, when 
all at once he heard a faint rustling sound quite near him. It 
was a soldier, who had removed the headstalls from throe half- 
starved horses and was treating them to a feed of wheat. He 
held them by the halter. Fabrice flew up like a jiartridge from 
his form; the soldier was half scared to death. Our hero per¬ 
ceived it and yielded to the temptation of playing the bold 
hussar. • 

“ One of those horses belongs to me, you-1 ” he cried; 

“but I am willing to pay you five francs for your trouble in 
bringing him here.” 

“ What are you giving me ? ” said the man. Fabrice imme¬ 
diately covered him with his musket at a distance of six paces. 

“ Let go the horse or I’ll blow your brains out 1 ” 

The soldier’s musket was flung across his back; he gave a 
twist to get it in his hands. 

“ Stir an inch and you are a dead man 1 ” shouted Fabrice, 
running in on him. 

“ Give me the five francs, then, and take one of the horses,” 
the man sulkily replied, after he had cast a wistful look up and 
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down tlio deserted road. Fabrice, transferring Lis weapon to 
liis^left hand, with the right threw him three live-franc pieces. 

“Now dismount. Put the bridle on the black, and move 
farther off with the other two. Lift a hand and 111 blow a 
hole in you.” 

The soldier reluctantly obeyed. Fabrice walked up to the 
horse and passed the bridle over his left arm, never taking his 
eyes off the soldier, who moved slowly away. \Vhen he was at 
a safe distance, Fabrice sprang lightly into the saddle. His 
new acquisition was a splendid animal, but seemed to be vttcak 
from want of food. Our hero returned to the highway, where 
there was still no one to be seen; he crossed it and directed his 
course toward a little hollow on his left, where he hoped to find 
the cantiniere; but on reaching the summit of a gentle rise all 
he could see for more than a league’s distance was a few strag¬ 
gling soldiers. “ It is written that I am never to see he^; more,” 
he said with a sigh — “ the brave, good woman! ” Coming to 
a farmhouse on the right of the road, without stopping to un¬ 
saddle he purchased a feed of oats for his poor steed, w;ho was 
so famished that he endeavored to devour the manger. An 
hour later Fabrice was trotting along the highway in the vague 
liope of meeting with the cantiniere, or at all events with Aubry. 
Thus pressing on continually, and peering iiitp every bush, be¬ 
hind every rock, he came at last to a sullen stream over which 
was a narrow bridge of wood. Before it and on the right of 
the road was an isolated house, displaying the sign of the White 
Horso. “There’s where ITl eat my dinner,” Fabrice mentally 
observed. A cavalry officer, witli his arm in a sling, stood at 
the end of the bridge; he was inounted and Lore a sorrowful 
countenance; near him were three dismounted ca^ilrymen, 
engaged in filling their pipes. 

“ There are some folks,” said Fabrice to himself, “who look 
to me as if they would like to buy my horse for even less than 
ho cost me.” The wounded officer and the three dismounted 
men eyed him as he approached, and seemed to be waiting for 
him. “ I ought to keep to the right bank of the stream instead 
of crossing the bridge; that is what the cantiniere advised me 
to do. Yes, but if I run away to-day 1 shall be ashamed of 
myself to-morrow ; besides, my horse has good legs, while the 
officer’s probably is tired •, if ho tries any of his tricks on me, 
I’ll cut and run.” Reasoning thus, Fabrice picked up his horse 
and came forward at as deliberate a pace as possible. 
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“ Advance, hussar I exclaimed the officer, in a tone of com¬ 
mand. 

Fabrice went forward a few steps and stopped. 

“ Arc you thinking of relieving me of my horse ? ” he said. 

“We have not the ^lightest idea of such a thing; advance.*’ 

Fabrice looked at the officer; he had white mustaches, and 
the most honest, straightfoi?ward air conceivable. The hand- 
kercliief that sustained his arm was stained with blood, and his 
right hand also was wrapped in a bloody bandage. “It’s the 
footmen, then, who will grab my horse’s bridle,” Fabrice mut¬ 
tered to himself ; but on looking at them more closely he saw 
that thev too were wounded. 

“ I charge you on your duty as a soldier,” said the officer, 
who wore a colonel’s shoulder straps, “ to mount guard at this 
post ami tell every mounted man you see, hussars, dragoons, 
and chai^seurs, that Colonel le Baron is within the inn yonder, 
where lie requires all to join him.” The old Colonel seemed 
utterly heartbroken; the lirst words he spoke had effected the 
conqueijt of our hero, who modestly and sensibly replied : — 

“ I am so young, sir, perhaps they would not listen to mo ; 
would it not be better to give me your instructions in writing? ” 

“ He is right,” said the Colonel, looking at him attentively. 
“ You liave a right hand, la Rose ; write out the order.” 

Without a word la Rose drew from his pocket a small 
memorandum book, wrote a few lines, tore out the leaf and 
handed it to Fabrice. The Colonel repeated his instructions, 
adding that at the end of two hours the sentry should be re¬ 
lieved by one of the three wounded cavalrymen of his party ; 
with whicli words he entered the inn with his men. Fabrice 
looked ajter them as they retired, standing motionless at his 
post on the bridge, deeply impressed by their dejection and 
silent sorrow. “They make one think of enchanted genii,” he 
said to himself. At last he opened the folded paper and read 
*the order, conceived in the following terms : — 

Colonel le Baron, Sixth Dragoons, commanding the First Brigade 
of the Second Division of Cavalry of the Fourteenth Corps, hereby 
directs all mounted men, dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars, not to 
pass the bridge, and to join him at the Inn of the White Horse, 
near the bridge, where his headquarters are established. 

For and hy order of Colonel le Baton, wounded in the right arm. 

La Rose, Sergetmt Major, 

KRAR THE BriIXIR La SaJNTE, 

July 19, 1816. 
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Fabrice had occupied his post barely a lialf-liour when he 
saw coming toward him nine chasseurs, six mounted and three 
on foot; he communicated to them the Colonel’s instructions. 
“We will come back again,” said four of the mounted men, 
and away they went across the bridge at a shar[) trot. Then 
Fabrico addressed himself to the two others. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the warm discussion that ensued, the three footmen 
slipped across the bridge. One of the two mounted chasseurs 
who remained asked to see the order, and rode off with it, 
saying: — 

“ I want to show it to my comrades, who will certainly 
return ; stand fast and wait for them.” And off he wont, at 
a gallop, his comrade following him. It had all happened in 
a twinkling. 

Fabrice, greatly exasperated, called aloud, and one of the 
wounded soldiers appeared at a window of the Whit<! Horse. 
The man, wdio wore a sergeant’s chevrons, came down, and as 
he approached Fabrice, shouted : — 

“Draw your sword I you are on sentry.” Fabrice'obeyed, 
then said, “They have carried away the order,” 

“ They are sore over the affair of yesterday,” the other 
gloomily replied. “I will give you one of my pistols ; if an¬ 
other attempt is made to run the guard, lire it in the air ; either 
the Colonel or I will come to your assistance.” 

Fabrice had noticed an expression of surprise on the ser¬ 
geant’s face when he told of the theft of the order; he saw 
that a personal indignity had been offered him, and resolved 
to submit to no such trifling in the future. 

Armed with the sergeant’s pistol, Fabrice had proudly re¬ 
sumed his post, when he saw seven mounted hussars bearing 
down on him. He had placed himself so as to command the 
entrance of the bridge; ho repeated to the new arrivals the 
Colonel’s orders, which did not seem to please them ; the most, 
enterprising tried to force a passage. Fabrice, remembering 
his friend the vivandiere’s 'advice to use the point and not the 
edge, leveled his long, straight sword and made as if ho would 
have transfixed his too impetuous adversary. 

“ Oh, the villain, he wants to murder us I ” cried the hussars. 
“As if we were not murdered enough yesterday I ” All drew 
and fell in a body on Fabrice ; he thought ho was a dead man, 
hut he remembered the sergeant’s contempt, and resolved not 
to be the object of it a second time. Falling back slowly upon 
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the bridge, he kept thrnsting with the point. He cut such a queer 
figure struggling with liis long, straight cavalry saber, far .too 
heavy for his strength, that the hussars soon saw the kind of 
enemy they had to deal with : after that they endeavored not 
to wound liim, hut to- cut the coat off his back. Thus it hap- 
])ened that l^’abrice received tlireo or four trifling cuts upon 
hi.s arms. He, faithful to* the precepts of the cantiniere, still 
kt^pt lunging with the point. As luck would liave it, one of 
these thrusts wounded a hussar in the hand; infuriated at being 
tau'ohed by such a tyro, the man responded witli such vigor 
that Fabrice received the point of the weapon in tlie upper 
thigh. The accident was in part attributable to the martial 
ardor of our hero’s charger, who manifested no caution at all, 
but insisted on carrying the rider into the thickest of the fray. 
The assailants, wlieu tliey saw ]<’ahrice's blood flowing, began 
to think they had carried their sport too far, and crowding 
their victim up against the rail of the bridge, rode oft’ at a 
gallop. As soon as Fabrice was at liberty, he discharged his 
pistol in the air to attract the attention of the Colonel. 

Four mounted and two unmounted hus,Hars, of the same 
regiment as the others, were approaching the bridge, and were 
two hundred paces distant from it wlicn the pistol shot was 
fired. They had been close observers of the events upon the 
bridge, and supposing that Fabrice liad fired at their comrades, 
the four mounted men swooped down on him at a gallop, yell¬ 
ing and brandishing their swords. It was a realistic represen¬ 
tation of a charge. Colonel le Baron, notified by the pistol 
shot that something was amiss, threw open the door of the 
inn, darted out upon the bridge just as the hussars were com¬ 
ing up, Snd commanded them to halt. 

“ Colonels don’t go with us any longer I ” said one of them, 
urging his mount forward. The irate Colonel suspended the 
admonition that was at his tongue’s end, and with his bandaged 
right hand seized the horse by the bridle on tho off side. 

“ You mutinous rascal I ” he said to tho hussar; “I know 
youl You belong to Captain llonriet’s troop.” 

“Very well; then I’ll take my oiHers from Captain Hen- 
riet. Captain Henriet was killed yesterday,” he added with an 
ugly sneer, “ and be d-d to you I ” 

So saying, he attempted to force a passage and crowded his 
mount up against the old Colonel, who fell in a sitting posture 
on the floor of the bridge. Fabrice, who was a few feet away, 
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but facing the inn, spurred forward and made a vicious drive at 
the fellow with the point of his saber. Fortunately the Colonel 
in falling had retained his hold on the off rein of the hussar’s 
horse ; th| animal, responding to the pull on his bridle, made a 
movement to one side, so that Fabrice’s long blade, instead of 
spitting the follow lilco a barnyard fowl, only graced liis shin 
and tore his cavalry jacket. Liko'a fury the hussar turned and 
with all his strength delivered a backhande;! blow which cut 
through Fabrice’s sleeve and wounded him severely in the arm. 
Our hero fell to the ground. # ^ 

One of the dismounted hussars, seeing the two defenders of 
the bridge disabled, thought it a favorable opportunity to pos¬ 
sess himself of Fabrice’s horse ; he accordingly leaped to the 
animal’s back and started to cross the bridge. 

But the sergeant major had come running from the inn; he 
had seen his colonel fall, and believed him to be soi’ely hurt. 
He ran after Fabrice’s horse and drove the point of liis sword 
into the back of tfie would-be robber, who dropped like lead. 
Tlie hussars, having now no one to oppose them save,, the dis- 
niounled non-commissioned officer, clapped spurs to their steeds 
and were quickly lost to sight. 

The sergeant major approached the wounded. Fabrice 
had already risen to his feet; ho was suffering little pain, but 
was weak from loss of blood. Tlie Colonel was slower in get¬ 
ting on his legs j he was stunned by Ids fall, but had received 
no hurt. 

The old wound in my hand is all that troubles me,” he 
said to the sergeant. 

The hussar that the sergeant had wounded was breathing 
his last. ^ 

“ He got his deserts, the devil take him ! ” said the Colonel. 
“But look to the little young man whom I exposed so incon¬ 
siderately,” he said to the sergeant and tlie two others of his 
party, who now came running up. “T will remain on tile 
bridge and see what I can do myself to stop those lunatics. 
Take the little young man into the inn and bind up his arm — 
use one of my shirts,’** 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO NAPOLEOl/ 

BUONAPARTE. 

Bt KICHABD T7HAXELY. 

[A rejoinder to Hu'me’s “ Bssay on Miracles.”] 

[Biohard WhaAlt : An English clergyman and author and Archbishop 
of Dublin; bom in London, Eebruary 1, 1787 ; died in Dublin, October 8, 1863, 
He prjipared for college at Bristol, was graduated from Oriel College, Oxford, 
B.A. in 1808, and M.A.in 1812; was a Fellow of Oriel, 1811-1812 ; was ordained 
a deacon iii 1814, and a priest in 1815. He was Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 
1822 ; rector of Halesworth, Sufiolk, 1822-1825; principal of 8t. Alban Hall, 
Oxford, 1825-1831 ; professor of political economy, 1830-1832, and was created 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1831. He founded a professorship of political economy 
in the Uni /ersity of Dublin in 1832 ; was bishop of Kildare in 1846, and com¬ 
missioner of national education, Ireland, 1830-1853. His very numerous works 
include tlnf following: The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in Matters of 
Religion” (1822), ”Elements of Logic” (1826), “Elements of Rhetoric” 
(1828), “The Errors of Romanism ” (1830), “ Encyclopedia of Mental Science” 
(1851), “The Origin of Civilization” (1855), “The Scripture Doctrine concern¬ 
ing Iho Satraments” (1857), and “ The.Rise, Progress, and Customs of Christi¬ 
anity ” (I860).] 

Long as the public attention has been occupied by the ex¬ 
traordinary persoiiage from whose ambition we are supposed to 
have so narrowly escaped, the subject seems to have lost scarcely 
anything of its interest. We are still occupied in recounting 
the exploits, discussing the character, inquiring into the present 
situation, and even conjecturing as to the future prospects of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Nor is this at all to be wondered at, if we consider the very 
extraordinary nature of those exploits and of that character, 
their greatness and extensive importance, as well %s the unex¬ 
ampled strangeness of the events, and also that strong additional 
stimulant, the mysterious uncertainty that hangs over the char¬ 
acter of the man. If it be doubtful whether any history (ex¬ 
clusive of such as is avowedly fabulous) over attributed to its 
hero such a series of wonderful achievements compressed into 
so small a space of time, it is certain that to no one were ever 
assigned so many dissimUar characters. . . . 

What would the great Hume, or any of the philosophers of 
his school, have said, if they had found in the antique records of 
any nation such a passage tis this ; “ There was a certain man 
of Corsica, whose name was Napoleon, and he was one of the 
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chief captains t>f the host of the French; and lie gathered 
together an army, and went and fought against Egypt; but 
wWi the King of Britain heard thereof, he sent ships of war 
and valiant men td fight against the French in Egypt. So they 
warred against them, and prevailed, and jtrengthened the hands 
of the rulers of the laud against the French, and drave away 
Napoleon from before the city of*Acre. Then Napoleon left 
the captains and the army that were in EgypU and fled, an'^ re¬ 
turned back to France. So the French people took Napoleon, 
and made him ruler over them, and he became excesdjng 
great, insomuch that there was none like him of all that had 
ruled over France before.” 

What, 1 say, would Hume have thought of this, especially 
if he bad been told that it was at this day generally credited ? 
Would he not have confessed that he had been mistaken in sup¬ 
posing there was a peculiarly blind credulity and prejudice in 
favor of everything that is accounted sacred: for that, since 
even professed skeptics swallow implicitly such a story as this, 
it appears there must be a still blinder prejudice in favor of 
everything that is not accounted sacred ? 

Suppose again we found in this history such passages as the 
following: “ And it came to pass after these things that Napo¬ 
leon strengthened himself, and gathered together another host 
instead of that which he had lost, and went and warred against 
the Prussians, and the Russians, and the Austrians, and all the. 
rulers of the north country, which were confederate against 
liim. And the ruler of Sweden also, which was a Frenchman, 
warred against Napoleon. So they went forth, and fought 
against the French in the plain of Leipsic. And the French 
were discomfited before tbeir envies, and fled, and came to 
the rivers which are behind Leip^c, and essayed to pass over, 
that they might escape out of the hand of their enemies ; but 
they could not, for Napoleon had broken down the bridges ; so 
the people of the north countries came upon them, and smote’ 
them with a very grievous*slaughter.” . . . 

** Then the ruler of Austria and all the rulers of the north 
countries sent messengers rmto Napoleon to speak peaceably 
unto him, saying, Why should there be war between us any 
more ? Now Nai>oleon had put away his wife, and taken the 
daughter of the ruler of Austeia to wife. So all the counselors 
of Napoleon came and stood before him, and said, Behold now 
these kings are merciful kings j do even os they say unto thee; 
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kiiowest thou not yot that France is destroyed*? But he spake 
roughly unto his counselors, and drave them out from liis p^'cs- 
eucc, neither would lie hearken unto their voice. And when 
all the kings saw that, they warred against France, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and came near to Paris, which is 
the royal city, to take it: so the men of Paris went out, and 
delivered up the city to them. Then those kings spake kindly 
unto the men of Paris, saying, Be of good cheer, there shall no 
hiirm happen unto you. Then were the men of Paris glad, and 
sajdt, Napoleon is a tyrant; he shall no more rule over us. Also 
all the princes, the judges, the counselors, and the captains, whom 
Napoleon had raised up, even from the lowest of the people, sent 
unto Louis, the brother of King Louis whom they had slain, and 
made him king over France.” . . . 

“And wdien Napoleon saw that the kingdom was departed 
from him, he said unto the rulers which came against him, Let 
mo, I pray you, give the kingdom unto my son; but they would 
not hearken unto him. Then he spake yet again, saying. Let 
me, I tjiray you, go and live in the island of Elba, which is 
over against Italy, nigh unto the coast of France; and ye 
shall give me an allowance for me and my household, and the 
land of Elba also for a possession. So they made him ruler 
of Elba.” . . . 

“In those da^s the Pope returned unto his own land. Now 
the Ph'ench, and divers other nations of Europe, are servants of 
the Pope, and hold him in reverence ; but he is an abomination 
unto the Britons, and to the Prussians, and to the Russians, 
and to the Swedes. Howbeit the French had taken away all 
his lands, and robbed him of all that he had, and carried him 
away caf>tive into France. But when the Britons, and the 
Prussians, and the Russians, and the Swedes, and the rest of 
the nations tliat were confederate against France, came thither, 
they caused the French to set the Pope at liberty, and to re- 
’store all his goods that they had taken; lilcewise, they gave 
him back all his possessions ; and he went home in peace, and 
ruled over his own city as in times past.” ... 

“ And it came to pass when Nai)oleon had not yet been a 
full year in Elba, that he said unto his men of war which clave 
unto him. Go to, let us go back to France, and fight against 
King Louis, and thrust him out from being king. So he 
departed, he and 600 men with him that drew the sword, and 
warred against King Louis. Then all the men of Belial gath- 
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ered themselves tog’ether, and said, God save Napoleon. And 
wjion Louis saw that, he fled, and gat him into the laud of 
Batavia; and Napoleon ruled over France,” etc., etc., etc. 

Now if a freethinking philosopher — one of those who advo¬ 
cate the cause of unbiased reason, and despise pretended reve¬ 
lation‘s— were to meet with such a tissue of absurdities as this 
in an old Jewish record, would he not reject it at once as too 
palpable an imposture to deserve even any iiiquiry into its evi¬ 
dence? Ts that credible then of the civili/ed Europeans now 
wliieh could not, if reported of tho seini-])arbarous Jow^ 3000 
years ago, be established by any testimony ? Will it be* an¬ 
swered that “there is nothing supernatural in all this”? Why 
is it, then, that you object to what is supernatural — that you 
reject every account of miracles — if not lecause they arc im¬ 
probable f Surely, then, a story equally or still more improba¬ 
ble is not to be implicitly receh'^ed, merely on tho grpuiid that 
it is not miraculous : though in fact, as 1 have already shown 
from TIume’s authority, it really is miraculous, d'he opposi¬ 
tion to experience has been proved to be as eoinpletp in this 
case as in what are commonly called miracles ; and the reasons 
assigned for that contrariety by the defenders of them cannot 
be pleaded in the present instance. If, then, philosophers, 
who riiject every wondeidul story that is maintained ])y priests, 
are yet found ready to believe everything else^ liowever improb¬ 
able, they will surely lay themselves ojicn to the accusation 
brought against them of being unduly ju-ejiidiced against what¬ 
ever relates to religion. 

There is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear 
mentioning, because it so much adds to the air of fiction which 
pervades every part of this marvelous tale; and tliat is, the 
nationality of it. 

Buonaparte prevailed over all tho hostile States in turn, 
except JEngland; in the zenith of his power his fleets were swept 
from tho sea, by England; his troops always defeat an equal, 
and frequently even a superior, number of those of any other 
nation, except the English^ and with them it is just the reverse; 
twice, and twice only, he is personall)’^ engaged against an Eng¬ 
lish commander^ and both times he is totally defeated, at Acre 
and at Waterloo; and, to crown all, England finally cnishcs 
this tremendous power, which has so long kept the Con¬ 
tinent in subjection or in alarm, and to the English he sur¬ 
renders himself prisoner 1 Thoroughly national to be sure I 
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It may be all very true; but I would only ask, if a story had 
been fabricated for the express purpose of amusing the Engljsh 
nation, could it have been contrived more ingeniously? It 
would do admirably for an epic poem, and indeed bears a con¬ 
siderable resemblance jto the Iliad and JEneid, in which Achilles 
and the (ireeks, Aeneas and the Trojans (the ancestors of the 
Uonians), are so studiously ll(dd up to admiration. Buonaparte’s 
exploits seem magnified in ordtjr to enhance the glory of his 
conquerors, just as Hector is allowed to triumph during the 
abseyee of Achilles merely to give additional splendor to his 
overthrow by the arm of that invincible hero. Would not 
this circumstance alone render a history rather suspicious in the 
eyes of an acute critic, even if it were not filled with such gross 
improbabilities, and induce him to suspend his judgment, till 
very satisfactory evidcuiee (far stronger tlian can be found in 
this case^ should be produced ? 

Is it then too muc,h to demand of the wary academic a sus- 
j»ension of judgment as to the “life and adventures of Napoleon 
Huonapi^rto ” ? 1 do not pretend to decide positively that there 

is not, nor ever was, any such person, but merely to propose 
it as a doubtful point, and one the more deserving of careful 
investigation from the very circumstance of its having hitherto 
been admitted wijihout inquiry. Far less would I undertake 
to decide what is, or has Ixjen, the real state of affairs : he who 
))oints out the inipi*obability of the current story is not bound 
to suggest an hypothesis of his own — though it may safely be 
allirmed that it would be hard to invent any more improbable 
than the received one. One may surely be allowed to hesitate 
in admitting the stories wliich the ancient poets tell, of earth¬ 
quakes and volcanic eruptions being caused by imprisoned 
giants, without being called upon satisfactorily to account for 
those phenomena. 

Amidst the defect of valid evidence under which, as I liave 
jflready shown, we labor in the present instance, it is hardly 
j)Ossible to offer more than here and there a probable conjec¬ 
ture, or to pronounce how much may be true, and how much 
fictitious, in the accounts presented to us; for it is to be ob¬ 
served that, this case is much more open to skeptical doubts 
even than some miraculous histories, for some of them are of 
such a nature that you cannot consistently admit a part and 
reject the rest, but are bound, if you are satisfied as to the 
reality of any one miracle, to embrace the whole system, so 
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tliat it is necessary for the skeptic to impeach the evidence of 
aU^ of them, separately and collectively: whereas here, each 
single point requires to be estahliehed separately, since no one 
of them authenticates the rest. Supposing there be a State 
prisoner at St. Helena (which, by the w<^y, it is acknowledged 
many of the French disbelieve), how do wc know who he is, or 
why he is confined there? Thcro‘liave been State piisoners 
before now, who were never guilty of subjugating half Europe, 
and whose offenses have been very imperfectly ascei'tained. Ad¬ 
mitting that there have been bloody wars going on for seyeral 
years past, which is highly probable, it does not follow that 
the events of those wars were such as we have been told — 
that Buonaparte was the author and conductor of them, or 
tliat such a person ever existed. What disturbances may have 
taken place in the government of the P'rench people, wc, and 
even nineteen twentieths of the.yn, have no means of,learning 
but fjoin imperfect hearsay evidence; but that there have been 
numerous bloody wars with P'rance under the dominion of the 
Bourbons we are well assured : and we arc now told that P'ranee 

If 

is governed by a Bourbon king of the name of Louis, wJio pro¬ 
fesses to bo in the twenty-third year of his reign. Let every 
one conjecture for himself. I am far from pretending to decide 
who may have been the governor or governors of the French 
nation, and the leaders of their armies, for several years past. 
Certain it is that when men are indulging their inclination for 
the marvelous, they always show a strong propensity to accu¬ 
mulate upon one individual (real or imaginary) the exploits of 
many, besides multiplying and exaggerating these exploits a 
thousandfold. Thus, the expounders of the ancient mythol¬ 
ogy tell us there were several persons of the name of» Hercules 
(either originally bearing that a})pellation, or having it ai)plied 
to them as an honor), whose collective feats, after being dressed 
up in a sufficiently marvelous garb, were attributed to a single 
hero. Is it not just possible that during the rage for words 
of Greek derivation, the title of “Napoleon” (NanroXecav), 
which signifies “ Lion of the P'orest,” may have been conferred 
by the popular voice on more than one favorite general, dis¬ 
tinguished for irresistible valor ? Is it not also possible that 
“ Buona parte ” may have been originally a sort of cant term 
applied to the “good (i,e. the bravest or most patriotic) part” 
of the P^’ranch array collectively, and have been afterwards mis¬ 
taken for the proper name of an individual ? I do not profess 
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to support this conjecture ; but it is certain that such mistakes 
may and do occur. Some critics have supposed that the Atlje- 
nians imagined Anastasis (“ Resurrection ”) to be a new god¬ 
dess, in whose cause Raul was preaching. Would it have been 
thought anytliing incredible if wo had been told that the ancient 
Persians, who had no idea of any but a monarchical government, 
had supposed Aristocratia to be a Queen of Sparta? But we 
need not coutine ourselves to hypothetical cases : it is positively 
stated that the llindus at this day believe “tlie Honorable 
East ^ndia Company ” to be a venerable old lady of high dig- 
nit residing in this country. The Germans of the present 
day derive their name from a similar mistake. The first tribe 
of them who invaded Gaul assumed the honorable title of 
“6rer-wa«,” which signifies “warrior” (the words “war” 
and “gwerre,” as well as “man,” which remains in our lan¬ 
guage uijalterecl, are evidently derived from the Teutonic) — 
and the Gauls apjdied this as a name to tlie whole race. 

However, 1 merely throw out these con|ecturcs without by 
any means contending that more jdausible ones might not be 
suggested. But whatever HUX)position we adopt, or whether 
we adopt any, the objections to the commonly received accounts 
will remain in their full force, and imperiously demand the at¬ 
tention of the candid skeptic. 

1 call upon those, therefore, who profess themselves advo¬ 
cates of free impiiry — who disdain to be carried along with 
the stream of popular opinion, and who will listen to no tes¬ 
timony that runs counter to exj)erieuce — to follow up their 
own principles fairly and consistently. Let the same mode of 
argument be adopted in all cases alike; and then it can no 
longer be jittributod to hostile prejudice, but to enlarged and 
philosophical views. If the,) have already rejected some his¬ 
tories, on the ground of their being strange and marvelous — 
of their relating facts unprecedented and at variance with the 
establislied course of nature — Jet them not give credit to an¬ 
other history Avhich lies open to the very same objections, the 
extraordinary and romantic tale we have been just consider¬ 
ing. If they have discredited the testimony of witnesses, who 
are mid at least to have been disinterested, and to have braved 
liersecutions and death in support of their assertions, can these 
philosophers consistently listen to and believe the testimony of 
those who avowedly get money by the tales they publish, and 
who do not even pretend that they incur any serious risk in 
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case of being detected in a falsehood ? If in other cases they 
have refused to listen to an account which has passed through 
many intermediate hands before it reaches them, and winch is 
defended by those who have an interest in maintaining it, let 
them consider through how many and what very suspicious 
hands thU story has arrived to them, without tlie possibility 
(as I have shown) of tracing it backito any decidedly authentic 
source, after all; and likewise how strong an interest, in every 
way, those who have hitherto imposed on then! have in keep¬ 
ing up the imposture ; let them, in short, show themselves as 
ready to detect the cheats and despise the fables of politiciaiis 
as of priests. But if they arc still wedded to the popular 
belief in this point, let them bo consistent enough to admit the 
same evidence in other cases which they yield to in this. If, 
after all that has been said, they cannot bring themselves to 
doubt of the existence of Nai^oleon Buonaparte, they^must at 
least acknowledge that they do not apply to that question the 
same plan of reasoning which they have made use of in others ; 
and they are consequently bound in reason and in honesty to 
renounce it altogether. 


THE STORY OF CL^MENTIHE. 

By ANATOLE FRANCE, ^ 

hv 

(From “ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonuard ” : tranidatcd by Arabella Ward by 

permission of T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

[Jacques Anatoi.b Thihault, better known by his pen name, Anatole 
France: A French poet and novelist; born at Paris, April 10, 1844. Ifis father a 
bookseller, the sou was reared in an atmosphere of books, and from his early boy¬ 
hood read eagerly and intelligently. lie was an attach^ of the Senate Libraiy from 
1876, and in 1806 succeeded Ferdinand de Ijcsseps as a member of the French 
Academy. His works, which are remarkable for their perfection of style, in¬ 
clude the following: “Poems” (1873), “Corinthian Kevols” (1876), “ Jocaste* 
and the Loan Cat” (1879), “ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” (crowned by the 
Academy) (1881), “The Yule Log” (1881), “The Wishes of Jean Servien” 
(1881), “ Our Children: Scenes in Town and in the Fields” (1880), “Queen 
P4danquo's Cookshop,” “The Garden of Epicures” (1896), “My Friend's 
Book,” “Balthazar,” **3Jhgj|g,” “Literary Life,” and “Poems” (1896).3 

April 17. 

Th^bbsE, give me my new hat, my best coat, and my silver- 
headed cane,” 
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But Therese is as deaf as a coal sack and as slow as justice. 
Age is tlie cause of it. The worst of it is that she thinks her 
hearing good and her steps agile; moreover, she is prou(f of 
her sixty years of honest housekeeping, and she serves her old 
master with tlie most watcliful despotism. 

What did I say — ’? . . . Here she is unwilling to give me 
my silver-headed caiie, for fear of my losing it. It is true that 
I quite frequently leave umbrellas and sticks in the ’buses 
ami bookshops. ^liut 1 have a good reason to-day for carrying 
my old cane, the carved silver head of which represents Don 
Quiiote galloping wdth poised lance against the windmills, 
while Sancho Banza, his arms raised to heaven, begs him in vain 
to stop. 

This cane is all that I inherited from my uncle, Captain 
Victor,, who in his lifetime resembled Don Quixote rather 
than Sancho I’aiiza, and who loved blows as naturally as one 
usually fears them. For thirty years I have carried this 
cane on every memorable or solemn walk I have taken, and the 
two figures of the knight and the squire inspire and console 
me. I can almost hisar them. Don Quixote says to me ; — 

“ Think deeply of serious things, and know that thought is 
the only reality in the world. Lift nature up to your own 
height, and let the whole world be for you but the reflection of 
your heroic spiriC Fight for honor — this alone is worthy of a 
man ; and if you are wounded, spill your blood like generous 
dew, and smile.” 

And Sancho l\anza says in turn : — 

“Kemain what Heaven made you, brother I Prefer the 
crust of bread drying in your wallet to the ortolans that are 
roasting ip the duke's kitclien. Obey your master, ■whether he 
be wise or foolish, and do not load your brain with too many 
useless facts. Fear blows ; Tis tempting God to seek danger.” 

But if the incomparable knight and his unparalleled squire 
i*xist as merely figures on the head of my cane, they themselves 
are in my innermost conscience. All of us have a Don Quixote 
and a Sancho within us, to whom we listen; and even while 
Sancho persuades us, it is Don Quixote whom we must admire. 

But a tiucc to this nonsense I Let us go to Madame de 
Gabry about a matter which is of. more importance than the 
ordinary affaire of life. 
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The same day, 

} found Madame de Gabry dressed in black, and just button¬ 
ing her gloves. 

“ I am ready,” said she. 

Ready 1 I have always found her so, on every occasion 
for doing good. 

After a few pleasant words regarding the good health of her 
husband, who had gone for a walk, wo went ^lownstairs, and 
stepped into the carriage. J know not what secret spell 1 feared 
to break by sjMsaking ; but we drove without a word along, the 
wide, deserted boulevard, studying the shops where .crosses, 
gravestones, and funeral wreaths were waiting for their ptir- 
cluiser. Tlie cab stopped at the final bourn jof the land of the 
living, before the gate on which are graven words of liope. 

“Follow me,” said Madame do Gabry, whose height*! now 
noticed for the first lime. We went dowm a walk boriierod by 
cypress trees, then followed a narrow path between the tombs. 
Finally we stopped ip front of a flat stone. 

“ it is here,” said she ; and she knelt down. 

In spite of myself I could not help noticing the uncon¬ 
sciously graceful way in which this Christian woman fell on 
lier knees, letting the folds of her gown spread about her as 
they chanced. With the exception of two T*olish exiles one 
evening in a deserted church of Paris, never had I seen any 
woman kneel so unaffectedly, and in such utter lack of self- 
consciousness. 

The picture flashed through my mind like lightning ; and 
then 1 saw nothing but the low slab on which was cut the name 
—CL^MKNT^NE. What I felt was something profound and 
intangible und inexpressible, unless by the sound of exquisite 
music. 

I heard instruments of a celestial sweetness making melody 
in my old heart. With the solemn tones of a funeral hymn 
were mingled the muted notes of a love song, for into the same ' 
feeling my soul mingled the solemn sadness of the present and 
the well-known graces of the past. 

I cannot say whether or not we had been before the tomb 
of Clementine for long, when Madame de Gabry rose. We 
crossed the cemetery without speaking, but when we were once 
more among living men my tongue became unfettered. 

“ As I followed you,” I said to Madame de Gabry, “ I was 
thinking of those legendary angels whom one meets on the 
10 
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mysterious borders of life and death. The grave to which you 
have taken mo — and I was as ignorant of it as of almost all 
else conoeniiug her whom it covers — recalled certain unpar¬ 
alleled emotions of existence, comparable in the dullness of this 
lif(} to a light on a daik road. The fartlier one goes, the fai’ther 
away is the gleam. J am almost at the foot of the last slope, 
and yet I see the light as distinctly as ever every time I look 
back. 

“You, madame, who know Clementine as she was, witJi 
white hair, a wife and mother, you cannot imagine her as she 
wiis when 1 saw her, a fair-haired young girl, with cheeks like 
roses and skin so white I Since you liave been good enough 
to be my guide, I think 1 should tell you, dear madame, what 
feelings this grave aroused. Recollections are crowding into 
my hcj«rt. 1 am like an old, gnarled, and moss-grown oak, 
which s^vays its branches, and awakens nests of singing birds. 
Unfortunately the song of my birds is as old as the world, and 
can amuse no one but myself.” 

“ Tell mo your recollections,” said Madame de Gabry. “ I 
cannot read your books, for iliey are written for scholars; but 
1 like to listen when you talk, because you make the most 
ordinary things in life interesting. Speak to me as if I were 
an old woman. Tins morning 1 found three white haiis on 
my head.” 

“ Hehold them come without regret, madame,” said I. 
“ Time d(3als gently only with those who take it gently. And 
when, in a few years, a light silver foam will float on the rip¬ 
ples of your dark hair, you will bo clothed in a new beauty, 
less vivid but more touching than the first, and you will see 
that yoi^i* husband will love your white hair just much as 
he did the black curl which you gave him when he married 
you, and which he wears in a locket, as if it were something 
sacred. These boulevards are wide and but little frequented. 
•We can talk at our ease as we drive along. I will tell you 
first how I became acquainted with Clementine’s father. But 
pray expect nothing extraordinary, nothing remarkable j for if 
you do you will bo greatly disappointed. , 

“ Monsieur de Lessay occupied the second story of an old 
house on the Avenue de I’Observatoire. The plaster facade, 
ornamented with antique busts, and the great rambling garden 
near it, were the first images that stamped themselves on my 
childish eyes, and in all probability they will be the last which, 
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when the inevitable day arrives, will fade from under my heavy 
lids. For in this house I was born. In this garden I played, 
and learned to feel and know some fragments of this old uni¬ 
verse. Happy hours I sacred hours I when the pure s(nil dis¬ 
covers the world revealing itself by a kindly light and with 
a mystoiious charm. For, madame, the universe is but the re¬ 
flection of our own soul. 

“ My mother was a being happily endowed- rose with 
the sun, like the birds; and she resembled them by her do¬ 
mestic industry, by her maternal instinct, by the necessity 
which she felt to bo alw'ays singing, and by a sort of grace¬ 
ful abruptness, nil of which I thoroughly appreciated, though 
1 was only a child. She was the soul of the house, filling it 
with her well-regulated and hapx^y energy. My father was 
as slow as she was sprightly. I well recall his placid face, 
over which now and then would pass an irorncal sAilo. He 
was .weary, and he loved his weariness. Seated near the win¬ 
dow in his deep armchair, he used to read from morning till 
night. From him I inherited my love of books. I diavp in 
my library a Mably and a Rayiial whicli he annotated with his 
own hand from beginning to end. But it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that he would trouble liimself about practical affairs. 
When my mother strove by gentle tact to d^'aw him out from 
his indifference, he shook his head with that inexorable sweet¬ 
ness which is the strength of weak characters. Ho was the 
despair of the poor woman, who had no manner of sympathy 
with this contemplative wisdom, and understood nothing of 
life but its daily cares and the happy work of each hour. She 
thought he was ill, and feared that he would grow worse. But 
his apathy arose from another cause. * 

“ My father entered the navy department under Monsieur 
Deeres in 1801, and showed marked talent as administrator. 
There was a great activity at that time in connection with 
the navy, and in 1805 my father became chief of the second 
administrative division. That year the emperor, to whom he 
had been recommended by the minister, ordered him to draw 
“lip a report on the organization of the English navy. This 
work was stamped with a deeply liberal and philosophical 
spirit, though the writer himself was not aware of the fact. 
It was not finished until 1807, about eighteen months after 
the defeat of Admiral Villeneuve at Trafalgar. Napoleon, who 
after that ill-fated day never again wished to hear a ship men- 
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tioiied, wrathfully glanced over the pages, and tUen threw the 
report into the lire, crying, ‘Phrases, nothing hut phrases. ♦ I 
have already said that 1 do not like ideologists! * They brought 
hack word to iny fath()r that the emperor was so angry that he 
Juvd ground the manuscript down into the fire with his boot. 
At all events, it was his habit when he was irritated to poke 
the lire with his boot until Ihe very sole was scorched. 

“ My father never recovered from this disgrace, and the 
failure of all his efforts to do his duty was certainly the cause 
of flic apathy into wliich be fell later. Nevertheless, Napoleon, 
on his return from the Island of Elba, sent for him, and ordered 
him to draw up, in a patriotic and liberal spirit, proclamations 
and bulletins for the. fleet. After Waterloo, my father, more 
saddened than surprised, went into retirement, and was left 
unmolested. Only it was generally said of him that he was 
Jacobin find bloodthirsty, a man to be avoided. 

“ My mother’s elder brother, Victor Maldent, captain of in¬ 
fantry, retired on half pay in 1814 and dismissed in 1815, added, 
by his wrong attitude, to the difliculties which the fall of the 
emperor had brought on my father. Captain Victor noised it 
about in the cafes and in public balls that the Hourbons had 
sold France to the Cossacks. He showed every one a tri- 
colored cockade ^lat was hidden in his hat lining; he carried 
with great ostentation a cane, the t wisted handle of which had 
been wrought so that the shadow it made was the silhouette of 
the emperor. 

“Unless, madame, you have seen certain lithographs by 
Charlet, you can form no idea of my Uncle Victor, and how 
he looked in his tight-fitting frogged coat, with the cross of 
honor and some violets on his chest, as he strolled up and down 
the garden of the Tuileries with that fierce dignity of his. 
Idleness and intemperance had the worst possible effect on his 
political passions. He used to insult people whom he saw 
reading the Qmtidienne or the Drapeau hlanc, and force them 
to fight with him. In this way he had the grief and shame of 
wounding a lad only sixteen years old in a duel. In short, my 
Uncle Victor was the opposite of a wise man; and as he used* 
every day to come to our house for his breakfast and dinner, 
his evil reputation clung to onr fireside. My poor father suf¬ 
fered deeply from the eccentricity of his guest; but as he was 
kind-hearted, he said notliing, and opened his house to the 
captain, who despised him cordially in return. 
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« What I am telling you now, madanie, T learned later. At 
that time my uncle filled me with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
I tletermined that some day I would be as much like him as 
possible. One fine morning, in order to begin the desired 
resemblance, I struck an attitude, my hands on my hips, and 
swore like an infidel. 

“My good mother gave me siioh a stinging slap on my 
cheek, that for a moment I stood perfectly stupefied, before 
bursting into tears. J can still see the armefiair, covered with 
yellow Utrecht velvet, behind which that day I shed countless 
tears. * * 

“ I was at that time a very little fellow. One morning my 
father raised mo in his arms as was his habit, and smiled at me 
with that touch of irony which gave a piquant look to his 
gentle expression. While I sat on his knees, playing with his 
long white hair, he told me things which 1 did not understand 
very well, but which interested me deeply, simply because they 
were mysterious. I think, although I am not positive, that on 
that morning he was telling me the story of tlie little King of 
Yvetot, as wo find it in the song. Suddenly we heard a great 
noise, and the windows rattled. My father let me slip to his 
feet, and with trendding arms uplifted, ho shook his fists. 
His face was pallid and lifeless looking, his eyes preternaturally 
largo, lie strove to speak, but his teeth chattered. At last 
he muttered, ‘ They have shot him! ’ I did not know what he 
meant, and I felt a vague terror. Afterwards I learned that 
he was speaking of Marshal Ney, killed on the 7th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1815, beneath the wall which inclosed an empty lot adjoin¬ 
ing our house. 

“ About this time 1 often used to meet on the stairs an old 
man (he was not so very old, perhaps), whose little black eyes 
shone with wonderful brightness from his calm, swarthy face. 
To mo he did not seem alive, or at least it did not seem as if 
he were alive like other men. At Monsieur Denon’s, where 
my father had taken me, I had seen a mummy, brought from 
Egypt; and I really thought that Moiisieur Denon’s mummy 
awoke when it was alone, crept out of its gilded case, put on a 
drab-colored coat and a powdered wig, and that then it became 
Monsieur de Lessay. And even to-day, my dear madame, 
although I repel the idea as without foundation, I must con¬ 
fess that Monsieur de Lessay greatly resembled Monsieur 
Denon’s mummy. This is equivalent to saying that this man 
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WAS an object of terror and at the same time of fascination 
to me. 

“ In reality, Monsieur de Lessay was a small gentleman and 
a great philosopher. A disciple of Mably and Rousseau, he 
flattered himself that he was unju’ojudiced, and this pretension 
was in itself a great jirejudice. He detested fanaticism, but he 
possessed that of tolerances I speak, madame, of a contem¬ 
porary of a bygone age. I fear that 1 may not be understood, 
and 1 am sure that I dq not interest you. It is all so far away 
from UB! But 1 am abridging as much ns possible. Besides, 
1 did'not promise you anything interesting, and you could not 
expect to hear of groat adventures in the life of Sylvestre 
Bonnard.” 

Madame dc Gabry bogged me to go on, and I did so in 
these words: — 

“ Monsieur de Lessay was curt with men and courteous to 
women, lb) used to kiss my mother’s hand, though she was 
not accustomed to such gallantry, the customs of the Republic 
and the Empire being very different. Through him I touched 
the age of Louis XVI. Monsieur de Lessay was a geographer; 
and no one, I believe, was prouder than he to discuss the face 
of the earth. Under the Ancient Regime he had done some¬ 
thing in agriculture from a philosophical standpoint, and in 
this way consumed his estates to their last acre. No longer 
having an inch of land left to call his own, he took possession 
of the whole earth, and made a wonderful number of maps, 
based on the accounts of travelers. 

“ But as he had heen nourished on the purest marrow of 
the encyclopedia, he was not satisfled with inclosing human 
beings within so many degrees, minutes, and seconds of latitude 
and longitude. He looked after their hapjnness, alas! It is 
noticeable, madame, that men who have looked after the hap¬ 
piness of people in general have made their own household 
very unhappy. Monsieur de Lessay, a greater geometrician 
than D.'ilembert, a greater philosopher than Jetin-Jacques, was 
yet a greater royalist than Louis XVIII. But liis love for the 
king was nothing in comparison to his haired for tlie emperor. 
He took jjart in the conspiracy of Georges against the First 
Consul; but the court, having forgotten him, or thinking him 
of no consequence, ho was not included in the list of the guilty. 
He never forgave Bonaparte for this insult; and he called him 
the Ogre of Corsica, to whom, he said, he would never intrust 
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a regiment, because he found him such a contemptible s^- 
(ligr. 

“ In 1820 Monsieur de Lessay, who had been a widower for 
many years, married again, at the age of nearly sixty. His 
wifo was a very young woman, and he set her to work, without 
mercy, on his maps. After a few years of marriage, she died 
in giving birth to a daughter. My mother nursed her in her 
short illness, and saw that the child wanted nothing. This 
child was named Clementine. 

“ The relations of my family with Monsieur de Lessay begin 
with that birth and that death. As I was just then emerging 
from the first years of childhood, I w^as bogiiiuing to grow big 
and stupid. 1 lost the charming gift of iusiglit and fooling. 
Things no longer caused me the delightful surprise that is the 
charm of youth. So I liave no remembrance of the yea'*8 wdiich 
followed the birth of Clemoiitirie. I know only thal within a 
few months I experienced a grief, the mere thought of which 
still makes my heart ache. I lost my motlier. A great silence, 
a great coldness, and a great shadow, suddenly filled our home. 

“I fell into a sort of stupor. My father sent me to’ coriegc, 
but 1 bad great difficulty in rousing myself from my torf)or. 

“However, 1 was not altogether an idiot, and my j)rofessora 
taught me almost all they thought necessary; that is, a little 
Greek, and much Latin. 1 had no acquainiancos except with, 
the ancients. I learned to esteem Miltiados, and to admire 
Themistocles; became familiar witli Quintus Fabius, so far as 
any one could be familiar with such a great consul. Proud of 
those lofty relationships, I no longer condescended to look at 
little Clementine and her old father; besides, they set out one 
fine day for Normandy, nor did I give a thought to %eir return. 

“ But they did return, madame, they did return I Ye Influ 
ences of Heaven, ye Forces of Nature, ye Mysterious Powers 
that give to man the ability to love, you know liow 1 again 
saw Clementine I They entered our sad home. Monsieur de 
Lessay no longer wore a wig. Bald, with a few grizzled locks 
on his purple temples, he looked the picture of robust old age. 
But the beautiful, glowing creature whom I saw on his arm. 
and whose presence lighted up our old faded drawing-room, was 
not a vision—no I it was Clementine I I am telling the truth* 
Her blue eyes, blue as the flowers of the periwinkle, seemed to 
me supernatural; and even to-day 1 cannot believe that those 
two living gems can have suffered the trials of life and the 
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decay of death. Slie was somewhat embarrassed when she met 
my father, for she did not recognize him. Her cheeks had a 
soft, becoming color; and her parted lips wore a smile that 
made one think of the Infinite, probably because it betrayed 
no particular thought, and expressed only the joy of living and 
the delight of being beautiful. Her face shone beneath a pink 
hood like a jewel in an *'pen casket. She wore a cashmere 
shawl over a white muslin dress, which was plaited at the waist, 
and which came* to the tops of her reddish-brown boots. Do 
not smile, madame ; that was tlie stylo then, and I am not sure 
if ouV modern fashions have as much simplicity, freshness, and 
graceful propriety. 

“Monsieur do Lessay told us that, as he liad begun the 
publication of an historical atlas, he intended to live in Paris 
once mpre, and would be glad to re-occupy his old apartment 
if it was^vacant. My father asked Mademoiselle do Lessay if 
sho was glad to be in the capital. Yes, she was; for she 
smiled still more radiantly. She smiled at the windows that 
opened on tlus shining green garden ; she smiled at tho bronze 
Marius 'seated among tho ruins of Carthage on the top of the 
clock ; she smiled on the old yellow velvet chairs, and on the 
poor student who dared not lift liis eyes to her. From that 
day, h(»w 1 loved her I 

“Tint here wo'are in the rue de Sevres, and soon we shall 
see your windows. I am a poor story-teller; and if ever I 
were to try tho unpossible and undertake a novel, I should 
never .succeed. I have spun out a long introduction for a story 
which 1 am going to tell you in a few words; for there is a 
certain delicacy, a certain feeling of the heart, that would be 
shocked by an old man calmly enlarging upon the sentiments 
of even the most innocent love. 

“ Let us drive for a few moments along this boulevard, with 
its row of convents, and my story will be finished by the time 
we reach that little steeple yonder. 

“ Monsieur de Lessay, learning that I was just finishing my 
studies at the Nicole des Charles, thought me capable of work¬ 
ing with him on his historical atlas. The point at issue was to 
determine, on a series of maps, what this philosophic graybeard 
called ‘ the vicissitudes of empires ’ from Noah down to Charle¬ 
magne. Monsieur de Lessay had stored away in his head 
every error of tho eighteenth century concerning antiqiuties. 

“ As to history, I belonged to the new and advanced school, 
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and was at an age when one does not know how to pretend. 
Th§ way in which the old man understood, or rather failed to 
understand, the barbarous ages, his obstinacy in seeing in re¬ 
mote antiquity ambitious princes, hypocritical and covetous 
priests, virtuous citizens, poet jjhilosophers and others, who 
never existed save in the romances of ISIarinontel, caused me 
great unhappiness, and inspired me‘at first to raise every sort 
of objection, — reasonable, no doubt, but perfectly useless, -ud 
at times dangerous. Monsieur do Lessay was very irascible, 
and Clementine was very beautiful. Between the two I spemt 
hours of torture and delight. T was in love ; T was a coward ; 
and soon I conceded to him all thtat he demanded regarding the 
historical and political figure that tliis earth, destined later to 
bear Clementine, offered in the time of Abraham, Menes, and 
Deucalion. 

“ As we finished drawing the maps, Mademoiselle d<e Lessay 
tinted them in water colors. Leaning over the table, she held 
her brush betAveen two fingers; a shadow fell from her eye- 
lashes upon her checks, and bathed lier half-closed eyes in a 
soft shade. Occasionally she would raise her head, and I saw 
her parted lips. There was such expression in her beauty that 
she could not breathe without seeming to sigh, and her most 
ordinary movements filled my soul with di'camy ecstasy. As I 
gazed at her, 1 agreed wdth Monsieur de Lessay that Jupiter 
ruled once as a despot over the mountainous regions of Thessaly, 
and that Orpheus was imwisc in intrusting to the clergy^ the 
teaching of philosophy. To this day I do not know whether I 
was a coward or a hero when I yielded these points to the obsti¬ 
nate old man. 

“ Mademoiselle de Lessay, I must confess, did not pay much 
attention to me. But her indifference seemed so reasonable 
and so natural that I did not think of complaining about it. I 
suffered on account of it, but unconsciously I was full of hope. 
W e were then only at the first Assyrian Empire. 

** Monsieur de Lessay came every evening for a cup of coffee 
with my father. I cannot understand in what wa;^ they were 
congenial, for never were two natures so completely opposed to 
each other. My father had few admirations and a forgiving 
soul. As he grcAV older, ho came to hate all exaggeration. Ho 
clothed his ideas with a thousand delicate shades, and never 
stated an opinion save with all sorts of reservations. 

Those habits of a gentle mind roused the dry, hard old 
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gentleman whom moderation in an adversary never disarmed 
— quite the contrary I I scented danger ; the danger .was 
Napoleon. My father cherished no affection for him ; but 
having worked under his orders, ho did not like to hear him 
abused, esficcially to the advantage of the Bourbons, against 
whom he liad deep grievances. 

“ Moiisietir de Le8say,*more of a Voltairean and a legitimist 
than ever, credited Bonaparte with being the source of every 
political, social, and religious evil. In this state of affairs 
Captain Victor was my greatest anxiety. That dreadful uncle 
of mine had grown perfectly intolerable since his sister was no 
longer tlnu'c to quiet him. The harp of David was broken, and 
Saul was given over to his madness. The fall of Charles X. 
augmented the old Bonapartist’s audacity, and he did all sorts 
of wifd things. He seldom came to our house, for it had 
grown too gloomy for him; but occasionally at dinner time we 
saw him come in, covered with flowers, like a mausoleum. 
Usually he sat down to table swearing in, his deep voice, and, 
as lie, ate, boasting of the success whicli, as “an old veteran 
warrior, he had enjoyed with the ladies. Then, when dinner 
w'as finished, he would fold up his napkin in the shape of a 
bishop’s bouiiet, swallow half a decanter of brandy, and take 
hisT departure as^hastily as if he feared to spend, without drink- 
„ iug, even a moment alone with an old philosopher and a young 
scholar. I knew well enough that if ever he should meet 
Monsieur dc Lessay, all would be lost. 

“ Tlie day came, inadame ! 

“On tliat occasion the captain was quite hidden by his 
flowers, and looked so much like a monument erected in memory 
of the glories of the Empire tliat any one would have longed to 
put a wreath of immortelles on each of his arms. Ho was in 
unusually good humor; and the first person who benefited by 
his happy disposition was tho cook, whom he seized about the 
waist just as she was placing the roast on the table. 

“After dinner he pushed aside the decanter offered him, 
saying that he would bum the brandy in his coffee. I asked 
him tremblingly if he would not rather have Ids coffee at once. 
My uncle Victor was suspicious and by no means dull. The 
haste which I displayed seemed to him in poor taste; for be 
looked hard at me, and said; — 

“ ‘ Patience, nephew. It is not the place of the child of 
the regiment to sound the retreat. The devil! You are in 
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great haste, Master Pedant, to see if I liave spurs on my 
heels.’ 

“It yroB evident that the captain had suspected that I 
wanted him to go. Knowing this, 1 was certain tiiat he would 
stay, and he did I The slightest detailof that evening are 
indelibly impressed on my memory. My uncle was jicrfcctly 
jovial. The mere idea of his bein^ in the way l<ept him in 
good humor. He told us in fine barracks’ style, ma foi, ab mi 
a monk, a trumpeter, and five bottles of Chambertin — a story 
that would be greatly enjoyed in a garrison, but whi(;h I 
would not attempt to tell you, madame, even if I had the time 
to recall it. When we wont into the draAving-room, the captain 
called our attention to the bad condition of our andirons, and 
discoursed in a knowing way on the use of tripoli for polisliing 
brass. Not a word of politics. He was conducting himself 
cautiously. Eight o'clock struck from ilio ruins of C^artliagc. 
It was time for Monsieur de Lessay to arrive. A fcAv moments 
later he entered th^ room with his daughter. The evening's 
usual routine began. Clementine occupied herself wiyh lier 
embroidery near the lamp, the shade of which envelo])ed her 
pretty head with soft shadow, and threw a light upon her fin¬ 
gers that made them almost luminous. Monsieur dc Lessay 
spoke of a comet predicted by the astronomers, and advanced 
some theories which, though they were extravagant, shoAved 
some intellectual culture. My father, who knew considerable 
about astronomy, expressed a few sensible ideas, ending Avith 
his eternal, ‘ Rut what do I know, after all ? ’ 

“In my turn 1 gave the opinion of our neighbor in the 
observatory, the well-known Arago. Uncle Victor declared 
that comets have an influence on the quality of winos, and in 
order to uphold his theory, cited a rollicking tavern story. I 
was so pleased with this conversation that, calling to my aid 
my latest readings, I strove to prolong it by a length}'^ exposi¬ 
tion of the chemical constitution of the clusters of nobuhe* 
which, scattered through celestial space for millions of leagues, 
could be contained in a bottle. My father, soiheAvhat sur¬ 
prised at my eloquence, looked at mo Avith that calm, ironical 
expression of his. But we cannot always be in the clouds. 
Then, while my eyes rested on Clementine, I spoke of a comet 
of diamonds that I had admired the night before in a jeweler’s 
showcase. This was a most unfortunate inspiration on my 
part. 
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“ ‘My dear nephew,’ cried Captain Victor, ‘your comet was 
not equal to that which sparkled on the head of the Empress 
Jose])hiiie when she came to Strasbourg to distribute crosses to 
the army.’ 

“ ‘ That little Josephine was very fond of jewelry,’ said 
Monsieur de Lessay between two sips of coffee, ‘ and 1 do not 
blame licr. There was solne good in her, frivolous as slie was. 
8he was a Tasf-her, and it was a great honor to Buonaparte 
when she married him. A Tascher is not much, but a Buona¬ 
parte is nothing at all.’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean by that. Monsieur le Marquis ? ’ de¬ 
manded Captain Victor. 

“ ‘ 1 am no marquis,’ dryly replied Monsieur de Lessay; 
‘and what 1 mean is that Buonaparte would have been well 
matched had he married one of those cannibal women Captain 
Cook describes in his voyages,—naked, tattooed, a ring in her 
nose, and in the habit of devouring with ecstasy decayed human 
bodies.’ , 

“ 1 jenew it, thought 1 to myself, and in my anguish (O 
poor human heart!) my first thought was to notice the correct¬ 
ness of my predictions. I must say that the captain’s reply 
had in it a touch of sublimity. Placing his hands on his hips, 
he measured Monsieur de Lessay scornfully from head to foot 
and said : — 

“‘Napoleon, sir, had another wife besides Josephine and 
Marie Louise. You are not acquainted with this companion, 
but I liave seen her close at hand. She wears an azure mantle 
dotted with stars; she is crowned with laurels; the cross of 
honor sparkles on her breast. Her name is Glory.’ 

“ Monsieur de Lessay put his cup on the mantelpiece and 
said quietly; — 

“ ‘ Your Buonaparte was a scoundrel.’ 

“ My father rose calmly, and slowly raising his hands, said 
‘very gently to Monsieur de Lessay: — 

“ ‘ Whatever the man may have been who died at Saint Hel¬ 
ena, I worked ten years in his government, and my brother-in- 
law was thrice wounded under his eagles. I beg you, my dear 
sir, my friend, not to forget this in future.’ 

“That which the captain’s lofty and burlesque imperti¬ 
nences could not do, my father’s courteous remonstrance ac¬ 
complished at once, — it made Monsieur de Lessay furiously 
angry. 
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*' ‘ I forgot,’ cried he, livid with rage, his teeth clinched, his 
lips*foaming ; ‘ I was wrong. The herring cask always smells 
of herring; and when one has been in the service of scoun¬ 
drels-’ 

“At this word the captain sprang at.his throat. Had it 
not been for his daughter and me, I think he would have been 
choked to death. My father, somewhat paler than usual, stood 
with folded arms, watcliing the spectacle with j^u indescnbohle 
expression of pity. What followed was sadder still — but of 
what use is it to dwell on the anger of two old men ? At^last 
I succeeded in separating them. Monsieur de Lessay beckoned 
to his daughter, and wont out. Slie followed him. I run to the 
stairs after her. 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle,’ I cried, distracted, pressing her hand, ‘ I 
love you I I love you I ’ * 

“ For an instant she held my hand in hers, her >ips half 
opened. What was she going to say ? Tint all at once, raising 
her eyes to her fatlu^r, who was ascending the stairs, she with¬ 
drew her hand, and made me a gesture of farewell. 1 ne ^er saw 
her again. Her father took rooms near the Fantheon, in an 
anartment which he had rented for the sale of his historical 

A 

atlas. He died there a few months later from a stroke of apo¬ 
plexy. riis daughter, 1 was told, went to live at Caen with an 
aged lady, a relative of hers. There, some years later, she 
married a bank clerk, tlie Noel Alexandre who became so rich 
and died so poor. As for me, madame, I live alone in peace by 
myself. My life, free from great sorrow^s as well as from great 
joys, has been tolerably happy. But for years I could not, 
without a great pang at heart, see an empty armchair near 
mine on a winter evening. Last year I heard through 3 ’^ou, 
who knew her, of her old age and death. I met her daughter 
at your house. I have seen her; but I will not say as j^et, as 
did the aged man of the Scriptures, ‘ And now, O Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.’ If an old fellow like me can* 
be of use to any one, I should like, with your help, to devote 
my last years to this orphan girl.” 

I uttered these words on the vestibule of Madame de Ga- 
bry’s home; and I was about to take leave of this kind friend, 
when she said to mo: — 

“ Dear friend, I cannot aid you in this as much as I could 
wish. Jeanne is an orphan and a minor. You cannot do any¬ 
thing for her without her guardian’s consent.” 
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“Ah I I never thought for an instant that Jeanne might 
have a ginirdian.” , 

Madame de Gabrj looked at me with ill-concealed surprise. 
She had not expected to find the old man quite so simple- 
minded. , 

“Jeanne Alexandre’s guardian,” said she, “is Maitre 
Mouche, a notary at Levallois-Perret. I fear that you will not 
get on very well with him. He is a serious man.” 

“ All I good Heavens ! ” I cried, “ whom do you think I 
should get on with at my age, if not with serious people ? ” 

Slie gently smiled, with a mischievous expression in her eyes, 
just as my father used to do, and replied: — 

“With those who, like you, are innocent and generous. 
Monsieur Mouche is not exactly of that kind. He is artful and 
light-lingered. Although I find littleideasure in meeting him, 
we wilk go together, if you wish, and ask permission to see 
Jeanne, whom he has put in a boarding school at les Ternes, 
where she is very unhappy.” , 

We appointed a day. I kissed Madame de Gabry’s hand, 
and we narted. 


JACK HAZARD AND THE CHATFORDS.* 

By J. T. TROWBEIDGE. 

(From “Jack Hazard and his Fortunes,”) 

[.Toun Town8bni> TitowuumoE, American novelist, poet, and editor, was 
born at Ogden, N.Y"., September 18, 1827. After teaebing, and working on a 
farm, he stfttled in New York in 1840, as a writer for periodicals, and in 1847 re¬ 
moved to Bodtun, where ho has since resided. He has been a prominent con¬ 
tributor to the Atlantic. Monthly; was editor of Our Young Folks, 1870-1878; 
and has published many works of adventure, travel, and fiction, principally for 
young readers. Among them are: “Neighbor Jackwood,” “Cudjo’s Cave,” 
' “Coupon Bonds,” “The Three Scouts,” “The Fortunes of Toby Trafford,” 
“ Jack Hazard,” “ The Tinkham Brothers' Tide Mill,” etc. “ The Vagabonds” 
is his best-known poem.] 

The man who had thus taken Jack into custody was Mr. 
Philander Pipkin of Peach Hill Farm. Peach Hill Farm was 
owned by the Chatfords, and “ P. Pipkin, Esq.” (as his name 

t Copyright, 1871, by James R. Osgood & Co. Used by permiMion of Henry 
T. Coates & Co, 
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appeared carved by his own jackknife on the stable door) was 
their hired man. 

tearly that Sunday morning he had started, milk pail in hand, 
for the barnyard, but had dropj»ed his pail in consternation as 
he came in sight of the said stable door. A minute later he 
was back in the Chatford kitchen, calling loudly, “ Mr. Chat- 
ford I Mis’ Chatford I Boys ! Heavens an’ airth I ” 

“ Well, Mr. Pipkin ! Who’s killed now, Mr. Pipkin ? ” said 
a sarcastic female voice from the pantry, and a tart icmale lace 
peered out at him from the pantry door. 

“ Miss Wansey,” replied Mr. Pipkin, sternly, “ Pvc nollAii’ 
to say to you, understand ! ” 

“ Oh, liaveii’t you! very glad to hear it! ” said Miss Wansey. 

“ Then mabby you’ll bo so good as not to make a penson deaf 
screaming out so in a person’s kitchen ! ” 

“ A person’s kitchen I ” retorted Mr. Pipkin. “It’%as much 
ray kitchen as it is your kitchen, I guess I Where’s Mr. Chat¬ 
ford?” 

“ Mr. Pipkin,” replied Miss Wansey, fi’om the depths of the 
pantry, “Pve nothing to say to you!” and she rattled the 
breakfast knives and forks. 

One would naturally infer, from this slight altercation, that 
these two members of the Chatford household were not on the 
very best terms with each other. Miss Wansey was to the 
kitchen what Mr. Pipkin was to the farm; and their mutual 
functions bringing them into frequent collision, each liad grown 
jealous of the other’s dictation, — Miss Wansey accused Mr. 
Pipkin of assuming too much authority, and Mr. Pipkin charged 
Miss Wansey witli putting on airs. It was now at least a year 
and a half since they had consequently had “nothing tg say” to 
each other, and had said it severely. 

“What is the matter, Philander?” said a mild, motherly 
woman, hooking her gown as she came into the kitchen. 

“Matter, Mis* Chatford I Matter enough ! ” said Mr. Pip-* 
kin. “ Deacon up yit ? ” 

“ He is getting up,” said Mrs. Chatford, her calm voice and 
serene demeanor in beautiful contrast with Miss Wansey’s tart- 
n^s and Mr. Pipkin’s excitement, “ Are any of the creatures 
sick, Philander ? ” 

“ Wuss’n that! ** said Mr. Pipkin, pressing forward through 
the door by which she had come in. There was a sitting room 
beyond, and a bedroom beyond that, in the door of which 
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appeared Deacon Cliatford himself, half dressed, with one boot 
on and the other in liis hand. 

“ What's woke yo up, Pippy ? ” he asked, with a half- 
amused, half-anxious face, as he stooped to pull on the other 
boot. 

“ You’ll say woke up ! ” Mr. Pi])kin exclaimed. “ Jes’ come 
out and see ! Sial)le door wide open, and Old Maje gone ! ” 

Mr. (hiatford looked somewhat less amused, and somewhat 
more anxious ; and he began to button his suspenders with 
awkward haste. 

“^( Jonc? Not stolen ! He has pro])ably slipped his halter, 
pushed the door open, and got out. 1 don’t believe yon hooked 
the door last night.” 

“Yes, I did ! No, I didn’t! Yes,” said Mr. Pipkin, con¬ 
fusedly-, — “I either hooked it, or 1 didn’t hook it, I forgit 
which, b^.it it makes no odds, — you’d gone over to the Basin 
with Old Maje, and 1 went to bed ’fore you got homo,” 

Mr. Chatford ran liis fingers through his uncombed hair. 
11^5 paid frequent visits to the Basin, and sometimes rode, and 
soinetimor, walked; he now remembered that he rode the night 
before, and wondered if ho had been so careless, when he put 
up the horse, as to leave the stable door unfastened. “ Most 
likely I did. Thinking of sonieihing else, probably.” (He 
was a “terrible tibseni-minded man,” as Miss Wansey said.) 
“ You’ll find the old rogue about the place somewhere, Pippy.” 

“ T don’t know but what he might slip his halter and push 
tho door open,” argued Mr. Pipkin ; “but how could he git 
into the harness and hitch himself to the buggy ? ” 

This was certainly a strong point; and Mr. Chatford, his 
hair tumbled, one trouser leg lodged on the top of his boot, and 
one suspender hanging, looked to Mr. Pipkin for an explana¬ 
tion. 

“ Harness an’ buggy inissin’ too,” said Mr. Pipkin’s front 
•teeth and undorlip. 

“ That alters the case 1 I’ll be right out there I Call the 
boys, mother 1 ” 

Mrs. Chatford stepped quickly to the chamber door and, 
opening it, called up the stairs, “ Moses I Phineas I are you 
awake ? ” 

Moses and Phineas, enjoying their Sunday morning slum¬ 
bers, murmured something indistinctly, and turned upon their 
pillows. 
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“Wake up!” said tlioir raotlier. “Old Maje has been 
stolen) and you must help hunt liim uj) I ” 

looses and Phineas bounded to the floor in an instant, 
leaped into their clothes, and came scampering down the stairs. 
They reached the stable in a half-buttoped state, and found 
their father gazing ruefully at the vacant stall and harness 
pegs. 

“ Well, boys,” said he, “ it looks as if we shpuldn’t do much 
plowing to-day.” 

“Plowing? Sunday?” said Mr. Pipkin. “I guess not!” 

“ I declare, I’m getting more absent-minded than ever*! ” 
said Mr. Chatford. 

“Now you believe what I told you, don’t you?” said 
Moses, the elder son. “If you had x^ut a lock on the door 
when I wsinted you to, this wouldn’t have haxu^cned.” * 

“We’ll have a lock now,” said Phineas, the yourl^er, sjir- 
castically. “That’s the way, — after the horse is stolon.” 

“ J meant to have got a lock, but never could think on’t, 
— I’m so idaguy forgetful! Tlioiigli I never thoughttbefore 
there was any danger from horse thieves Imreabouts.” 

“ Padlocks ain’t o’ no great use, where any one’s bent on 
breakin’ in,” observed Mr. Pix)kin, looking carefully to see if 
anything else had been taken. 

“ What we want is a big dog,” said Phineas, who had long 
been teasing for one. “ But you are so afraid* a dog will kill 
sheep I ” ' 

“ Well, I shall have to take it from old and young now, 
I suppose ! ” said Mr. Chatford, good-naturedly. “ What dis- 
cbveries, Moses?” 

“ I can’t seo any wagon tracks,” said Mosos, who Ifad been 
to the street and returned. 

“Of course not; it rained till four o’clock this morning. 
What shall we do, boys? — have a hunt for the thieves?” 
The boys were eager for the chase. “ Well, run to the neigh¬ 
bors and stir them up. Put the old harness on the mare, 
Pippy* and I’ll back out the old wagon. If the scamps had 
only taken that, I shouldn’t care.” 

While Moses ran one way and Phineas the other, and Mr. 
Pipkin harnessed the mare, Mr. Chatford walked back to the 
hotise, tvhere he ate a hasty breakfast and put on his coat. 
Then he went out and climbed up into the old, faded, green- 
striped, one-horse wagon, which had scarcely been on the road 
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for a year*. “Shackling old thing I 1 hope it won’t break 
down before I get out of the yard. I declare, Pippy I yon 
must dash a few pails of water over thovse wheels, or the tires 
will be tumbling off. T^ucky the roads are wot this morning; 
thoy’ll swell the wheels as soon as I get started. Ha I there 
comes Finn with Jason Wolby I Any news, Phineas ? ” 

“ Yes, lots I Let me tell, Jase 1 ” said Pliin, holding his 
companion bacl^ as they came running. 

“ Let go, Phineas I ” said Mr, Cliatford. “ If it’s good 
news, no matter which tells it.” 

“ Ho may toll; 1 don’t care,” said Jason, in a manly sort of 
way. 

“ Oh, toll if you want to 1 I won’t 1 ” said Phin, sulkily. 

“ Well,” said Jason, stepping forward, “the thief paid us a 
visit List night, and we saw him.” 

“ W ho saw him ? ” 

“ Me and Ab. Something has been killing our chickens 
lately, and last night we thought we’d watch. So wo hid in 
the trpugh undoi* the shed, and by and by somebody con^ip into 
the yard and wont up to the sUilJe door, and was opening it, 
when we stirred a little to see wliat he was up to; then a dog 
growled at us; then Ab said, ‘ Show your light 1 ’ for we had 
the old tin lantern under a kag. Wo rushed out; and there 
was a boy about ;is big as Phin or me, and a dog ’most as big 
as ho was.” 

“A boy I ” said Mr. Cliatford. “What sort of a boy?” 
Thereupon followed a pretty correct description of our unhappy 
friend Jack as he appeared to Jase and Ab. 

Meanwhile a neighbor from the other direction arrived Oh 
the spo4, and stood listening to the boy’s story. He was a 
somewhat grim-looking, stiff old man ; and at every pause in 
the narrative he nodded his grizzled head and compressed his 
lips and scowled at Jason. He did not speak till Jason had 
' finished; then he said, “ Hood morning. Neighbor Chatford.” 

“Good morning. Squire Peternot. You’ve heard of our 
misfortune ? ” 

“Yes, Moses stopped at my house. You say,” the squire 
turned to Jason, “ that that boy was a driver on the canal, and 
had been flung into the water, and hadn’t got dry when you 
saw him ? ” . * 

“ That’s what he told us.” 

“Well I that same boy came to my house with the same 
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dog, but with a very different story. I’d just got into bed, but 
wife hadn’t blowed out the light, when he knocked, and I got 
up and opened the door.” Here followed a circumstantial 
account of Jack’s interview with the squire, — sufficiently ac¬ 
curate, but not flattering to our young friend’s character and 
appearance. “He didn’t talk canal to he told me he had 
come out from the city in the inoining and had been looking 
for work all day. I knowed he was a liar and a thief,” said the 
stern old squire, whose harsh opinion of poor Jack seemed now 
to be fully confirmed by Jason’s story. “Why, the little 
heathen didn’t even think of it’s being Saturday night, and fhat 
to«4ay was Sunday I ” 

“ Oh, well,” said Mr. Chatford, with a droll twist of his cheek 
and a humorous glance of the eye towards Mr. Pipkin, “ some 
who I hope are not heathens are liable to forget that fact now 
and then, — hey, Pippy ? ” • 

“ That's a fact I ” said Mr. Pipkin, with a responsive pucker 
and twinkle. “ There’s Elder Corey, — as good a church mem¬ 
ber ^ any on ye, — he thrashed oats in his barn all on(\stormy 
Sunday, four year’ ago, and the women folks, they made quince 
presarves j and they never knowed their mistake till they was 
drivin’ to meetin’ in the big wagon next day, and seen the 
neighbors a plowin’ and puttin’ out their washin’s. ‘ What, 
to work Sunday, Brother Jones I ’ says the elder, thinkin’ he 
ought to stop and rebuke the inickity. ‘ Sunday ? ’ says Brother 
Jones* * Then the minister and all on us have blundered, for 
we had reg’lar sarvices yisterday, and wondered how a little 
rain could keep you to hum.’ The upshot on’t was, the elder 
wheeled about, and druv hum, and him and his folks kep’ Mon¬ 
day, had prayers, read the Bible, and sung hymns* till sun¬ 
down, *by hokey I I could name another sarcumstance, ’thout 
goin’ so fur off, nuther,” added Mr. Pipkin, slyly, turning up 
his eye again at Mr. Chatford in the wagon. 

Jack was believed to be a heathen and a thief, for all that,* 
— the untimely telling of the story resulting in no way to his 
advantage, except perhaps as it delayed for a few moments Mr. 
Chatford’s departure in pursuit of him. 

“1 swan to man,’* said Mr. Pipkin, “if there ain’t the boss 

Jack tind his dog were forgotten in an instant. All ran to 
the comer of the house to look. There indeed was the buggy 
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cominjy up the lane, with Mr. Cliatford and Moses riding in it, 
Old Maje drawing it, and the mare led behind. At sight of bo 
many astonished faces staring at them, Moses and his fattier 
began to laugh. 

“Whore did you find 'em? ” cried Phiii. 

“ In the queerest place I ” said Moses, choking with merri¬ 
ment. 

“ We’ve got the thief here I said Mr. Pipkin. 

“Have ye? I guess not! ” said Moses, holding his sides, 
while tears ran down his face. 

Just then Mr. Wclby and Abner drove up the lane ; and it 
was observed that they were also laughing. After them came 
galloping two young horsemen who had likewise been thief 
hunting, — Bill Burbank and Don Curtis, — both laughing so 
hal'd that they soenied ready to tumble from their saddles. 

“If wo hain’t got him, where under heavens is he?” Mr. 
Pipkin demanded. 

“It's the funniest thing ! ” said Moses, fairly doubling him¬ 
self ovyr uijon the dasher in convulsions of mirth, whil^ his 
father said, “There I quit your giggling — it’s no laughing 
matter.” 

“What’s become of the old wagon?” Mr. Pipkin inquired. 

“ O ho 1 ” said Moses, straightening himself, and trying to 
get the kinks out of his sides. “ I’ll tell ye in a minute I ” 

“ Come, let’s hear ! ” said Mr. Wolby. “ We met your hus¬ 
band,”— turjiing to Mrs. Cliatford, — “and saw he had found 
his buggy, and Moses started to tell us about it, but he laughed 
so he couldn’t; then his father whipped up, as if he was 
ashamed to tell.” 

“You see,” said Mr. Chatford, trying to keep a grave 
countenance, — “ (Do stop snickering, boy ! it’s Sunday I) — 
mistakes will happen,” giving way to a very broad smile. 

IMosos had by this time alighted from the buggy, and wiped 
5iis tearful countenance, and got some control over his risible 
muscles; then, supporting himself by holding on to one of the 
wheels, ho Itft out the secret. 

“ We drove first to the Basin, where we couldn’t heaa* any¬ 
thing of the thief ; then we started up the canal road, but we 
hadn’t got far when the old wagon began to come to pieces. 
First, one of the forward tires slipped almost off, and I had to 
pound it on with a stone. Then when we started up € noticed 
that the nigh hind wheel was beginning to wabble. I got out 
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again, and found the spokes on one side loosening in the hub, 
and springing out of the rim on the other. We pounded ’em 
in as well as we could, and then turned around to go back to 
the Basin for another wagon ; but the twist on that wlieel was 
too much for it, and we hadn’t gone icn rods before it went 
down, all sprawling, like a daddy longlegs. Then we picked 
up the pieces, and hooked a rail from a fence, and tied it under 
the wagon with the halter, and dragged it b;:ck to the Basin 
with the end of the hind axletree riding it. But just as we 
were going round the corner, to turn down to the ta^v^rn. 
Duffer’s dog came out at us, and I thought he’d tear us to 
pieces, — he was so excited by tliat rail! ” 

“ I should think that dog would get killed some day,” said 
Abner Welby. “ Ho comes out at everything and everybody, 
— a groat, savage bulldog 1 and Dulfer only laughs if you 
complain of him.” 

“Well, wo finally got to the tavern,” said Moses; “but 
no one-horse wagon was to be had there. Just then old 
Tom Ball, the shoemaker, came along. ‘'J’hore’s a* buggy 
standing under the store shed,’ says he , — ‘I noticed it there 
the first thing this morning; — maybe you can take that.’ 
So we went round to the shed, with a pretty large crowd 
following us, for a Sunday morning. Sure (‘iiough, there was 
a buggy.” Here Moses showed alarming symptoms of going 
into convulsions again. “I said, ’twas just such a buggy as 
ours 1 We went a little farther, and father said, ‘But tliere’s 
a horse hitched to it I * Then the crowed of fellows — O ho I ” 
And Moses leaned for support on the buggy wheel. 

“ Was it Old Maje ? ” cried Mr. Pipkin. 

“ Yes, yes I ” said the deacon, impatiently, lookiflg rather 
foolish. 


“ And a sorry beast he was ! ” said Moses. “ He had had 
nothing to gnaw but the dry manger, all night; and he was 
about as glad to see us as we were to sec him ! ” 


“ All night ? ” echoed Mr. Pipkin, 
be?” 


“How could that 
* 


“ The thief got sick of his job and left him there, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Ohatford, with a humorous drawing down of the facial 
muscles. 


“That’s what we thought at first,” said Moses. “But I 
noticed Si at once that father began to look queer. ‘ I de¬ 
clare,* says he, * the rogue has hitched him exactly as I always 
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hitch a horse ! * Then 1 looked, and 'twas his h&lter knot, for 
all the world I ” " r 

Fact is,” said tlie deacon, “ ’twas one of my unaccountable 
ov<^siglitB. I suppose I shall never hear the last on’t, — though 
what there is so dimdfully funny about it I can’t see.” 

“ I swan to man I ” said Mr. Pipkin, his narrow niiouth 
stretching into an unusually open grin about his frontal ivory, 
“ it jest begins 'to git through my wool I Deacon forgot he 
rode over to the Basin last night, and left the hoss hitched 
under the shed, and walked hum! ” 

“ And we’ve had the whole neighborhood out hunting the 
thief, when there wasn’t any thief 1 ” said Moses. “Some are 
hunting him yet I ” 

“N^jver mind,” said Mr. Welby; “they’ll think they’re 
paid for ^J/heir trouble when they hear of the joke.” 

“Well, well I I’m willing you should make merry over my 
blunder,” said the deacon. “For my part, I’m thankful the 
affair was no worse;—Ive’vo got the horse and buggy again, 
and there’s nobody to blame but me. Thdugh I thought I 
heard somebody say the thief had been caught.” 

“ That’s the best of it I ” cried the sarcastic Miss Wansey. 
“ Mr. Pipkin has been and done the bravest exploit 1 It took 
him to catch the thief I He hiis been oif in the fields and 
picked up this poor little fellow, and brought him home, 
choking liim half to death, as if he was some terrible rob¬ 
ber I ” 

“Miss Wansey,” said Mr. Pipkin, bringing the front teeth 
down upon the nether lip in his severest manner, “ I’ve nothin* 
to say to ym ! ” 


AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. 

'I 

Bt ALICE CABT 
C1820-1871.] 

O GOOD painter, tell me true, 

Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw ? 
Ay ? Well, here is an order for you. 
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Woods and cornfields a little brown, — 

The picture must not be overbright, — 

Yet all in the golden and gracious light 
Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 

f 

Alway and alway, night and morn, 

Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between thein, not quite sere. 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bhJom, 

When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels, — cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumac and sassafras, 

With bluebirds twittering all around,— 

Ah! good painter, you can’t paint sound I 

These, and the house whore 1 was born, 

Low and little, and blat'.k and old, 

•With ehildrcn, many as it can hold, 

All at the window's, open wide, 

Heads and slKnildors clear outside, 

And fair young faces all ablush: 

. Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 

Roses crowding, the selfsame way, 

Out of a wilding, wayside bush. ‘ 

Listen closer. When yon have done ' 

With woods and cornfields and grazing herdi^ 
A lady, the loveliest over the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me: 

Oh! if I could only make you see 
The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, • 

The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 

The wom^,n’s soul, and tlie angel’s face 
That are beaming on me all thf3 while, 

I need not speak these foolish w'ords; 

Yet one word tells you all I would say, — 

She is my mother: you will agree, 

That all the rest may be throw'n away. 

Two little urchins, at her knee, 

You must paint, sir; one like me. 

The other with a clearer brow, 

And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing with boldest enterprise: 
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At ten years old he went to sea,— 

God knowetli if he be living now I 
He sailed in the good ship “ Conunodoro ” j 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 
Ah, Tis twenty long years and more 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 
With iny great-hearted bi'other on her deck' 

I vyatchod him till he shrank to a speck, 

And his face was toward me all the way. 

Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 

The time wo stood at our mother’s knee; 

That beauteous head, if it did go down, 

Carried sunshine into the seal 

Out in the fields one summer night, 

‘ We were together, half afraid 

Of the corn leaves’ rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills, stretching so stiU and far, — 
Loitering till after the low, little light 

Of the candle shone throxigh tlie open door, 

And over the haystack’s pointed top, 

All of a tremble, and ready to drop, 

The first half-hour, the great yellow star 
That wef with our staring, ignorant eyes, 

Had often and often watched to see 
Propped and held in its place in the skies 
By the fork of a tall, red mulberry tree. 

Which close in the edge of our flax field grew, — 
Dead at the top — just one branch full 
Of leaves, notched round, and lined with wool 
^rom which it tenderly shook the dew 

Over our heads, when wo came to play 
In its handbreadth of shadow, day after day. 
Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore 
A nest full of speckled and thin-shelled eggs; 

The other, a bird, held fast by the legs, 

.Not so big as a straw of wheat; 

The berries wo gave her she wouldn’t eat, 

But cried and cried till we held her bill, 

So slim and shining, to keep her still. 

At last wo stood at our mother’s knee. 

Do you think, sir, if you tiy, 

You can paint the look of a lie ? 
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If you can, pray, have the grace 
To put it solely in the face 
Of the urchin that is likest me : 

I think ^twas solely mine, indeed ; 

But that’s no matter—paint ao: 

The eyes of our mother, take good heed, 

Looking not on the nest full 'Of eggs, 

Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 

But straight through our faces, down to our lies. 

And, oh I with such injured, reproachful surprise I 
I folt*iny heart bleed where that glance wont, as tlicngh 
A sharp blade struck through it. 

You, sir, know 

That you on the canvas are to repeat 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet, — 

Woods, and cornfields, and mulberry tree, 

The mother — her lads, with their bird, at licr Mice; 

But, oh! that look of reproachful woo! 

Iliglj as tli^} heave'^is your name I’ll shout, 

If you’ll i)aint me the picture and leave that outt 


THE LITTLE WOMEN’S EXPERIMENT IN HOUSE¬ 
KEEPING.! 

By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
(From “ Little Women,”) 

[Louisa Mat Alcott, American writer, daughter of Amos Bronson Alcott, 
was born in Germantown, Fa., November 20, 1832. Most of her lue was spent 
in Concord, Mass. She wrote newspaper stories, “Flower Fables” (1866), 
and a novel, “Moods” (1866), but first came into prominence by “Hospital 
Sketches,” based on her experiences as a nurse during the Civil War. Her 
fame rests on “ Little Women ” (1868), but “ An Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” “Jo’s Boys,” “Work,” “Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,” etc., have been very 
popular. She also wrote juveniles, as “Eight Cousins,” “Jack and Jill,” etc. 
She died March 6,1888.] 

^ “ The first of June 1 The Kings are off to the seashore to¬ 
morrow, and I’m free. Throe months’ vacation,—how 1 shall 
enjoy it 1 ” exclaimed Meg, coming home one warm day to find 

* Copyright, 1868, 1869, 1880, by Louisa M. Alcott; 1896, by J. P- Alcott 
Used by permission of Little, Brown & Co. 
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Jo laid upon a sofa in an unusual state of exhaustion, while 
Beth took off her dusty boots, and Amy made lemonade for 
the refreshment of the whole party. 

“ Aunt March went to-day, for which, oh, be joyful 1 ” said 
Jo. “I was mortally*afraid i|he’4 ask me to go with her; if 
she had, I should have felt ^s if I ought to do it; but Plum- 
field is about as gay as a churchyard, you know, and l*d rather 
bo excused. We had a flurry getting the old lady off, and 1 
had a fright every time slie spoke to me, for I was in such a 
lmr^y,to be through that 1 was uncommonly helpful and sweet, 
and feared she’d find it impossible to part from me. I quaked 
till she was fairly in the carriage, and had a final fright, for, as 
it drove off, she poi)ped out her head, sayhig, “ Josyphine, won’t 

you-;■?” I didn’t licar any more, for I basely turned and 

fled ; 1 did actually run, and whisked round the corner, where I 
felt safe.” 

“Poor old Jo I she came in looking as if bears were after her,” 
said Beth, as she cuddled her sister’s feet with a Aotherly air. 

“Aunt March is a regular samphire, is she not?” observed 
Amy, tasting her mixture critically. 

“ She means vampire^ not seaweed ; but it doesn’t matter; 
it’s too warm to be particular about one’s parts of speech,” 
murmured Jo. • 

' “ What shall you do all your vacation ? ” asked Amy, 

changing the subject, with tact. 

“ I shall lie abed late, and do nothing,” replied Meg, from 
the dei)th8 of the rocking chair. “ I’ve been routed up early 
all winter, and had to spend my days working for other 
people; so now I’m going to rest and revel to my heart’s 
content.”* 

“No,” said Jo; “that dozy way wotddn’t suit me. I’ve 
laid in a heap of books, and I’m going to improve my shining 
Ijours reading on my perch in the old apple tree, when I’m not 
having 1-” 

“ Don’t 8j\y ‘ larks ’ I ” implored Amy, as a return snub for 
the “ samphire ” correction. 

“I’ll say * nightingales,’ then, with Laurie; that’s proper 
and appropriate, since he’s a warbler.” * 

“ Don’t let us do any lessons, Beth, for a while, but play all 
the time, and rest, as the girls mean to,” proposed Amy. 

“Well, I will, if mother doesn’t mind. I yrant to learn 
some new songs, and my children need fitting up for the 
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summer; they are dreadfully out of order, and really suffer¬ 
ing for clothes.” * 

“ May we, mother ? ” asked Meg, turning to Mrs. March, 
who sat sewing, in what they called “ Marmee’s corner.” 

“ You may try your experiment for -a week, and see how 
you like it. I think by Saturday lyght you will find that all 
play and no work is as bad as all work and no play.” 

** Oh, dear, no I it will be delicious, I’m •sure,” said Meg, 
complacently. 

“ I now propose a toast, as my ‘ friend and pardner,^ ^airy 
Gamp,* says. Fun forever and no grubbing 1.” cried J o, rising, 
glass in hand, as the lemonade went round. 

They all drank it merrily, and began the experiment by 
loimging for the rest of the day. Next morning, Meg did not 
appear till ten o’clock ; her solitary breakfast did not taste 
nice, and the room seemed lonely and untidy; for fo had not 
filled the vases, Beth had not dusted, afld Amy’s books lay 
scattered about. Nothing was neat and pleasant but “Mar¬ 
mee’s corner,” which looked us usual; and there Meg sat, to 
“ rest and read,” which meant yawn and imagine what i)retty 
summer dresses she would get with her salary. Jo spent the 
morning on the river, with Laurie, and the afternoon reading 
and crying over “ The Wide, Wide -W orld,^’ up in tlie apple 
tree. Beth began by rummaging everything out of the big 
closet, where her family resided ; but, getting tired before half 
done, she left her establishment topsy-turvy, and went to her 
music, rejoicing that she had no dishes to wash. Amy ar¬ 
ranged her bower, put on her best white frock, smoothed her 
curls, and sat down to draw, under the honeysuckles, hoping 
some one would see and inquire who the young artisf was. As 
no one aj^eared but an inquisitive daddy longlegs, who ex¬ 
amined her work with interest, she went to walk, got caught 
in a shower, and came home dripping. 

At tea time they compared notes, and all agreed that it had' 
been a delightful, though unusually long, day. Meg, who went 
shopping in the afternoon and got a sweet blue muslin,” bad 
discovered, after she had cut the breadths off, that it wouldn’t 
wash, which jnishap made her slightly cross. Jo had burnt tbe 
skin off her nose boating, and got a raging headache by reading 
too long. Beth was worried by the confusion of her closet, 
and the difficulty of learning three or four songs at once ; and 
Amy deeply regretted the damage done her frock, for Katy 
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Brown’s party was to be the next day; and now, like Flora 
McFlimsey, shfe had “nothing to wear.” But these were mere 
trilles ; and they assured their mother that the experiment was 
working finely. She smiled, said nothing, and, with Hannah’s 
help, did th(5ir neglected work, keeping homo pleasant, and 
the domestic machinery running smoothly. It was astonishing 
what a peculiar and uncomfortable state of things was pro¬ 
duced by the “rasting and reveling” process. The days kept 
getting longer and longer ; the weather was unusually variable, 
and so were tempers; an uiisettlod feeling possessed every 
one,* and Satan fojind plenty of mischief for the idle hands to 
do. As the height of luxury, Meg put out some of her sewing, 
and then found time hang so heavily that she fell to snipping 
and spoiling her clothes, in her attempts to furbish them up a 
la Moffat. Jo reac], till her eyes gave out, and she was sick 
of books ;* got so fidgety that even good-natured Laurie had 
a quarrel with her, and so reduced in spirits that she dcs{>er- 
alely wished she had gone with Aunt Mierch. Beth got on 
j)retty well, for she was constantly forgetting that it was to Ihj 
all 'play and no work^ and fell back into her old ways now and 
then; but something in the air affected lier, and, more than 
once, her tranquillity was much disturbed ; so much so, that, 
on one occasion, she actually shook jx)or dear Joanna, and told 
her she was “a fright.” Amy fared worst of all, for her 
resources were small; and when her sisters left her to amuse 
and care for herself, she soon found that accomplished and 
important little self a great burden. She didn’t like dolls, 
fairy tales were childish, and one couldn’t draw all the time; 
tea parties didn’t amount to much, neither did picnics, unless 
very wellnjonductcd. “If one could have a fine house, full of 
nice girls, or go traveling, the summer would be delightful; 
but to stay at home with three selfish sisters and a grown-up 
boy was enough to try the patience of a Boaz,” complained 
Miss Malaproj), after several days devoted to pleasure, fretting, 
and enwau 

No one would own that tln^y were tired of the experiment; 
but, by Friday night, each acknowledged to herself that she 
was glad the week was nearly done. Hoping to impress the 
lesson more deeply, Mrs. March, who had a good deal of humor, 
resolved to finish off the trial in an apj)ropriato manner ; so she 
gave Hannah a holiday, and let the girls enjoy the full effect 
of the play system. 
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When they got up on Saturday morning, there was no firo 
ill yic kitchen, no breakfast in the dining room, and no mother 
anywhere to be seen. 

“Mercy on us I what 1m happened?” cried Jo, staring 
about her in dismay, . 

Meg ran upstairs, and soon came back again, looking re¬ 
lieved, but rather bewildered, and a little ashamed. 

“ Mother isn’t sick, only very tired, and she says s)»o is 
going to stay quietly in her room all day, and let us do the 
best we can. It’s a very queer thing for her to do, she doesn’t 
act a bit like herself; but she says it has been a hard weSk* for 
her, so we mustn’t grumble, but take rare of ourselves.” 

“T’hut’s easy enough, and 1 like the idea; I’m aching for 
something to do — that is, some new amusement, you know,” 
added Jo, quickly. 

In fact it was an immense relief to them all to h{<^ro a little 
work, and tliey t(X)k hol«l with a will, but soon realized the 
truth of llanuuh’s .saying, “ Housekeeping ain’t no joke.” 'Ehere 
was plenty of food in the larder, and, while Beth and Amy set 
the table, Meg and Jo got breakfast, wondering, as they did so, 
why servants ever talked about hard work. 

“ I shall tiike some up to mother, though she said we were 
not to think of her, for she’d take care of licrself,” said Meg, 
who presided, and felt quite matronly bcliind*tho teapot. 

So a tray was fitted out before any one began, and taken up, 
with the cook’s compliments. The boiled tea was very bitter, 
the omelette scorehed, and the biscuits speckled with .saleratus ; 
but Mrs. March received her repast with thank.s, and laughed 
heartily over it after Jo was gone. 

“Poor little souls, they will have a hard time, I’m afraid ; 
but they won’t suffer, and it will do them good,” she said, 
producing the more palatable viands with which she had pro¬ 
vided herself, and disposing of the bad breakfast, so that their 
feelings might not be hurt, — a motherly little deception, for 
which they were grateful. 

Many were the complaints below, and great the chagrin of 
the head cook at her failures. “ Never mind. I’ll get the din¬ 
ner, and be servant; you be mistress, keep your hands nice, 
see company, and give orders,” said Jo, who knew still less 
than Meg about culinary affairs. 

This obliging offer was gladly accepted; and Margaret 
retired to the parlor, which she hastily put in order by wldsk- 
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ing the litter under the sofa, and shutting the blinds, to save 
the trouble of dusting. Jo, with perfect faith in her own 
powers, and a fricnully desire to n(iake up the quarrel, immedi¬ 
ately put a note in the office, inviting Laurie to dinner. 

“ You’d better see^ what you have got before you think of 
having company,” said Meg, when informed of the hospitable 
but rash act. • 

“Oh, there’s^corned beef and plenty of potatoes; and I 
shall get some asparagus and a lobster ‘for a relish,’ as 
Hannah says. We’U have lettuce and make a salad. I don’t 
kiKAr how, but the book tolls. I’ll have blancmange and 
strawberries for dessert; and coffee, too, if you want to be 
elegant,” 

“Lon’t try too many messes, Jo, for you can’t make any¬ 
thing but gingerbread and molasses candy fit to eat. I wash 
my hands of Uie dinner party ; and, since you have asked 
Laurie on your own responsibility, you may just take care of 
him.” » 

“ I don’t want you to do anything but be civil to him, and 
help to tlie pudding. You’ll give me your advice if I get in a 
muddle, won’t a'OU?” asked Jo, rather hurt. 

“Yes; but 1 don't know much, except about bread, and a 
few trifles. Yfiu had better ask motlier’s leave before you order 
anytliing,” retnrn'ed Meg, prudently. 

“ Oi course I shall; I’m not a fool,” and Jo went off in a 
huff at the doubts expressed of her powers. 

“ Get what you like, and don’t disturb mo ; I’m going out 
to dinner, and can’t worry about things at home,” said Mrs. 
March, when Jo spoke to her. “ I never enjoyed housekeeping, 
and I’m going to take a vacation to-day, and road, write, go 
visiting, and amuse myself.” 

The unusual spectacle of her busy mother rocking com¬ 
fortably and reading early in the morning made Jo feel as 
if some natural phenomenon had occurred; for an eclipse, an 
earthquake, or a volcanic eruption would hardly have seemed 
stranger. 

“ Everything is out of sorts, somehow,” she said to herself, 
going downstairs. “ There’s Beth crying : that's a sure sign 
that something is wrong with this family. If Amy is bother¬ 
ing, I’ll shake her.” 

Feeling very much out of sorts herself, Jo hurried into the 
parlor to find Beth sobbiug over Pip, the canary, who lay dead 
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in the cage, with his little claws pathetically extended, as if 
imploring the food for want of which he had died. 

“ It’s all my fault, — I forgot him, — there isn’t a seed or a 
drop left. O Pip ! O Pip I how could I be so cruel to you?” 
cried Beth, taking the poor thing in lier hands, and trying to 
restore him. 

do peeped into his half-open eje, felt his little licart, and 
finding him stiff and cold, shook her head, and offered her 
domino box for a coffin. 

“ Put him in the oven, and maybe he will get warm and 
revive,” said Amy, hopefully. * • 

“ He’s been starved, and ho sha’n’t bo baked, now he’s dead. 
Pll make him a shroud, and ho shall bo buried in the garden ; 
and I’ll never have another bird, never, my Pip I for I am too 
bad to own one,” murmured Beth, sitting on the floor with her 
pet folded in her hands. 

“ The funeral shall be this afternoon, and we will all ga 
Now, don’t cry, Bethy ; it’s a pity, but nothing goes right this 
week, and Pip has had the worst of the gexperiment. Make 
the shroud, and lay him iix ray box ; and, after the dinner 
party, we’ll have a nice little funeral,” said Jo, beginning to 
feel as if she had undertaken a good deal. 

Leaving the others to console Beth, she departed to the 
kitchen, which was in a most discouraging fltaio of confusion. 
Putting on a hig apron, she fell to work, and got the dishes 
piled up ready for washing, when she discovered that the fire 
was out. 

“Here’s a sweet prospect I” muttered Jo, slamming the 
stove door open and poking vigorously among the cinders. 

Having rekindled the fire, she thought she would go to 
market while the water heated. The walk revived her spirits; 
and, flattering herself that she had made good bargains, she 
trudged home again, after buying a very young lobster, some 
very old asparagus, and two boxes of acid strawberries. By 
the time she got cleared up, the dinner arrived, and the stove 
was red hot. Hannah had left a pan of bread to Tisc, Meg liad 
worked it up early, set it on the hearth for a second rising, and 
forgotten it. Meg was entertaining Sallie Gardiner in the par¬ 
lor, when tlie door flew open, and a floury, crocky, flushed, and 
disheveled figure appeared, demanding tartly, — 

‘ “I say, isn't bread ‘riz’ enough when it runs over the 
pans ? ” 
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Sallio began to laugli; but Meg nodded and lifted her eye¬ 
brows as high as they would go, which caused the a{)parition 
to vanish and put tho sour bread into the oven without further 
delay. Mrs. March went out, after peeping here and there to 
see how matters went, u-lso saying a word of comfort to Beth, 
who sat making a winding sheet, while tho dear departed lay 
in state in tlic domino boi. A strange sense of helplessness 
fell upon tlie gir^jj as tlie gray bonnet vanished round the cor- 
iKir; and despair seized them when, a few minutes later, Miss 
(h-ockor appeared, and said she’d come to dinner. Now tliis 
lady \Vas a thin, yellow spinster, with a sharp nose and inquisi¬ 
tive eyes, who saw everything, and gossiped about all she saw. 
They disliked her, but had been taught to be kind to her, sim¬ 
ply because she was okl and poor, and had few friends. So 
Meg gave her the easy-chair, and tried to entertain her, while 
she asked'questions, criticised everything, and told stories of 
the people whom she kjiew. 

Language cannot describe the anxieties, experiences, and 
cxcrtioiis which Jo underwent that morning; and the dinner 
she served uj> became a standing joke. Fearing to ask any 
more advice, she did her beat alone, and discovered that some- 
tliing more than energy and good will is necessary to make a 
cook. She boiled the asparagus for an hoiii*, and was grieved 
to lind tho heads cooked olT and the stalks harder than ever. 
The bread burnt black; for the salad dressing so aggravated 
her that sJie let everything else go till she had convinced her¬ 
self that she could not make it fit to eat. Tho lobster was a 
scarlet mystery to her, but she hammered and poked till it was 
unshelled and its meager proportions concealed in a grove of 
lettuce leaves. Tho potatoes had to be hurried, not to keep tho 
asparagus waiting, and were not done at last. The blancmange 
was lumpy, and tho strawberries not as ripe as they looked, 
having been skillfully “ deaconed.” 

• « Well, they can eat beef and bread and butter, if they are 
hungry; only it’s mortifying to have to spend your whole morn¬ 
ing for nothiiig,” thought Jo, as she rang the bell half an hour 
later than usual, and stood, hot, tired, and dispirited, surveying 
the feast spread for Laurie, accustomed to all sorts of elegance, 
and Miss Crocker, whose curious eyes would mark all failures, 
and whose tattling tongue would report them far and wide. 

Poor Jo would gladly have gone under the table, as one 
thing after another was tasted and left; while Amy giggled* 
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Meg looked distressed, Miss Crocker pursed up her li])8, tiud 
Lau:\;ie talked and laughed with all his might, to give a cheer¬ 
ful tone to the festive scene. Jo’s one strong })()int was the 
fruit, for she had sugared it well, and liatl a pitcher of rich 
cream to eat with it. Her hot cheeks c<»{‘led a trifle, and .she 
drew !! long breath as the pretty glass i)lates went round, and 
every one looked graciously a.t the lit tle rosy islands floating in 
a sea of cream. Miss Crocker tasted tirst, rr'ule a wry ^\(;e, 
and drank some water hastily. J o, who had refused, thinking 
there might not be enougli, for they dwindled sadly after tho 
])icking over, glanced at Laurie, but be was eating away man¬ 
fully, thougli there was a slight pucker about bis moutli, and 
he kej)t his eye fixed on lus plate. Amy, who was fond of deli¬ 
cate faro, took a heaiiing spoonful, cliol^ed, hid lier face in her 
napkin, and left the table precipitately. 

“ Uh, what is it?” exclaimed Jo, tremlding. 

“ Salt instead of sugar, and tlio eream is sour,” replied Meg, 
witli a tragic gost,ure.» 

Jo uttered a groan, and hdl back in her chair, rciui;niher- 
ing that she had given a last hasty pow'dering to the berries 


out of one of the two boxes on tlie kitchen table, and had 
neglected to put the milk in the refrigerator. She turmal 
scarlet, and was on tlie verge of crying, Avhen slie mot Laurie’s 
eyes, which would look merry in spite of liis heroic effoi\s; tho 
comical side of the affair suddenly struck Jier, and she lauglied 
till the tears ran down Iier cheeks. So did every one else, even 
“Croaker,” as the girls called the old Ja<ly; and the unfortunate 
dinner ended gayly, with bread and butter, olives and fun. 

“I haven’t strength of mind enough to clear up now, so 
we will sober ourselves with a fuiuiral,” saul Jo, as they rose i 
and Miss Crocker made ready to go, being eager to tell the new 
story at another friend’s dinner table. 

They did sober themselves, for Beth’s sake; Laurie dug a 
grave under the ferns in the grove, little Pip was laid in, with 
many tears, by his tender-hearted niisti’oss, and covered with 
moss, while a wreath of violets and chickweed was liung on the 
stone which bore bis epitaph, composed by Jo, while she strug¬ 
gled with the dinner: — 


Here lies Pip March, 

Who died the 7th of June; 
Loved and lamented sore. 
And not forgotten soon. 

12 
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At the conulusion of the ceremonies, Beth retired to her 
room, overcome ^vith emotion and lobster; but there no 
place of repose, for the ]>eds were not made, and she found her 
grief much assuaged by beating up pillows and putting things 
in order. Meg hdiixjd Jo clear aAvay the remains of the feast, 
which took half the afternoon, and left them so tired that they 
agreed to l)e contented with tea and toast for supf)er. Laurie 
look Amy to drive, which was a deed of charity, for the sour 
cream seemed to have had a bad effect upon her temper. Mrs. 
March came liome to lind the three older girls hard at work in 
the middle of the afternoon ; and a glance at the closet gave 
her an idea of the success of one part of the experiment. 

Before the housewives (jould rest, several people called, and 
tliorc \vas a scramble to got ready to see them; then tea must 
he got, ^uTands done, and one or two necessary hits of sewing 
neglected till the last minute. As twilight fell, dewy and still, 
one by one they gathered in the porch, where the June roses 
were budding beautifully, and each groaaied or sighed as she 
sat down, as if tired or troubled. 

“ What a dreadful day this has been I ” began Jo, usually 
the first to speak. 

“ It has seemed shorter than usual, but so uncomfortable,” 
said Meg. 

Not a bit like liomo,” added Amy. 

“ It can’t seem so without Marmee and little Pip,’'* sighed 
Beth, glancing, with full eyes, at the empty cage above her head. 

“ Here’s mother, dear, and you shall have another bird to¬ 
morrow, if you want it.” 

As she s})oke, Mrs. March came and took her place among 
them, looking as if her holiday had not been much pleasanter 
than theirs. 

“ Are you satisfied with your experiment, girls, or do you 
want another week of it ? ” she asked, as. Beth nestled up to 
her, and the rest turned toward her with brightening faces, as 
flowers turn toward the sun. 

“ I don’t I ” cried Jo, decidedly. 

“ Nor I,” echoed the otliers. 

“ You think, then, that it is better to have a few duties, and 
live a little for others, do you ? ” 

“ Lounging and larking doesn’t pay,” observed Jo, shaking 
her head. I’m tired of it, and moan to go to work at some¬ 
thing right off.” 
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“ Suppose you leani plain cooking; that’s a useful accom¬ 
plishment, which no woman should be witliout,” said Mrs. 
March, laughing inaudibly at the recollection of Jo’s dinner 
party; for she had met Miss Crocker, and heard her account 
of it. 

“ Mother, did you go away and lojb everything be, just to 
see how we’d get on ? ” cried Meg, wlio had had suspicions all 
day. 

“ Yes; I wanted you to see how the comfort of all depends 
on each doing her share faithfully. While Hannah and I djd 
your work, you got on pretty well, though I don’t think you 
were very happy or amiable ; so I thought, as a little lesson, 
I would show you what happens when every one thinks only 
of herself. Don’t you feel that it is pleasanter to lielp one 
another, to have daily duties which make leisure 8Wi3jjt wlion 
it comes, and to bear and forbear, that home may be comfort¬ 
able and lovely to us all ? ” 

“ We do, mother, Ve do! ” cried the girls. 

‘‘Then let me advise you to take up your little bwdens 
again ; for though they seem heavy sometimes, they are good 
for us, and lighten as we learn to carry them. Work is whole¬ 
some, and there is plenty for every one; it keeps us from ennui 
and mischief, is good for health and spirits, and .gives us a sense 
of power and independence better than money or fashion.” 


BEN BOLT. 

By THOMAS DUNN ENGUSH. • 

[1819-.] 

Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 

Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown; 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown ? 

In the old churchyard in the valloy, Ben Bolt, 

In a corner obscure and alone, 

They have httci^ a slab of the granite so gray. 

And Alice lies under the stone. 

Don’t you remember the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 
Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
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Where to^jetlior we’ve lain in the noonday shade 
And listened to A])p]eton’s mill? 

The mill wheel has fallen to pieces, Hen Bolt; 

The rafters have tumbled in, 

And the (]u.iet v.diich crawls ’round the walls as you gaze 
lias followed the olden din. 

Do 3 'on mind of the cabin of logs, Btm Bolt, 

At t?ie eilg(< ()f the pathless wood. 

And the button-ball tree with its motley limbs 
Which nigh by the doorstop stood ? 

The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 

The. tree you would seek for in vain, 

And where once the lords of the forest waved 
Are grass and the golden grain. 

■> And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim, 

And the shaded nook in the rimniiig brook 
Where the children went to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 

The spring of the brook is dry, 

And of all the boys that weie schoolmates then, 

There- are only you and I. 

There i*s change in the things I loved, Ben Boltj 
They have (ihanged from the old to the new; 

But 1 feel in the deeps of my spirit the truth, 

There, never was change in you. 

Twelvemonths twenty have passed. Bon Bolt, 

Since first we were friends,—yet I hail 
Your presence a Idossing, your friendship a truth, 

' Ben Bolt, of the salt-sea gale. 


A RECRUIT AT CHRISTMAS.^ 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

(From “Van Bibber and Others.”) 

[Richard Harding Davis : An American author; horn in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 18, 1804 j the son (»f Rebecca Harding Davis, the author. He was 
educated at Lehigh and Johns Hopkins universities, and engaged in journalism lu 

^ Copyright, 1892, by Harper and Brothers. Used by permission. 
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Philadelphia and New York city, becoming managing editor of Ilariy^r's We^kltf 
in 18y0. Besides numerous contributions to current p('riodicals he lias ])ub- 
lifiliod? “Gallegher and Other Stories” (1891), “Stories for Boys” (1891), 
“The West from a Car Window” (1892), “ Van Bibber and Others” (1892), 
“Our Knglisli Cousins” (1804), “The Hulers of the Me(literran(':i,n ” (1894), 
“The Exiles and Other Stories” (1891)^ “The lVmoeR».Alitie ” (1895), “ About 
Paris” (1895), “Cinderella and Other Stories” (189(1), “Sohiiersof Fovlune” 
(1807), “A Year from a lloporter’s Notcboolt” (1898), and “'J'hc King’s 
Jackal” (1898).J 

• 

Young Lieutenant Claflin left the Hroolclyn Navy Yard at 
an early hour, and arrived at the recruiting otTtiee at t on o'ldoek. 
It was the (lay before Christinas, and (;veu the Univery, “the 
thieves’ liigliway,” had talcen on the enildems and spirit of llie 
season, and the young oilieer smiled grimly as lie saw a Inird- 
faced projirietor of a sal(u.m directing t.lie hanging of wreutJis 
and crosses ovtjr the door of his palace and Udling tlie assistant 
harkettjier to make the red Imlly herries “slunv up’’ hotter. 

The cheap lodging houses liad tniiled the green (.)> or tlieir 
illuminated transoms,*and even on Molt Street tlie Chinamen 
had hung uj) strings of evergreen over tlie doors of tint joss 
house and the gambling house next door. And the tramps and 
good for nothings, just back from the Island, had an animated, 
expectant look, as though something certainly was going to 
liaiipcn. • 

Lieutenant Claflin nodded to Corporal Coddard at the door 
of the recruiting office, and startled that veteran’s rigidity, and 
kept his cotton-gloved hand at his visor longer tliaii tlic Regu¬ 
lations required, by saying, “Wish you merry Cliristmas,” as 
lie jumped up the stairs. 

The recruiting office V'as a dull, blank-looking place, the 
view from the windows w^as not inspiring, and the sight of the 
plump and black-eycd Jewess in front of the ]>a\vn shop across 
the street, who was a vision of delight to Corporal Coddard, 
had no attractions to the officer upstairs. He })ut on his blue 
jacket, with the black braid down the front, lighted a cigar, 
and wrote letters on every other than official matter.’^, and for¬ 
got about recruits. He was to have leave of absence on Christ¬ 
mas, and though the others had denounced him for leaving the 
mess table on that day, they had forgiven him when lie ex¬ 
plained that he was going to spend it with his pco[)lo at liornc. 
4’he others had homes as far away as San Francisco and as far 
inland as Milwaukee, and some called the big ship of war home; 
but Claflin’s people lived up in Connecticut, and ho could reach 
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them in* a few hours. He was a very lucky man, the others 
said, and he felt very cheerful over it, and forgot the hjlank- 
looking office with its Rules and Regulations, and colored prints 
of uniforms, and models of old warships, and tin boxes of 
official document's which were to be filled out and sent to “ the 
Honorable, the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Corporal Goddard on the stoop below shifted from one foot 
to the other, and chafed his gloved hands softly together to keep 
tlicm warm. Ho had no time to write letters on unofficial 
writing paper, nor to smoke cigars or read novels with his feet 
on a chair, with the choice of looking out at the queer stream 
of human life moving by below the window on the opposite side 
of the Bowery. He had to stand straight, which came easily to 
liim now, and to answer questions and urge doubtful minds to 
join thf ranks of tlie government's marines. 

A drunken man gazed at Ogden’s colored pictures of the 
American infantry, cavalry, and marine uniforms that hung 
before the door, and i)laced an unsteady^ finger on the cavalry- 
man’ii picture, and said he chose to be one of those. Corporal 
Goddard told him severely to be off and get sober and grow 
six inches before he thouglit of such a thing, and frowned him 
off the stoop. 

Then two boys from the country asked about the service, 
and went off very quickly when they found they would have 
to remain in it for three years at least. A great many more 
stopped in front of the gay pictures and gazed admiringly at 
Corporal Goddard’s bright brass buttons and brilliant com¬ 
plexion, whicli they innocently attributed to exposure to the 
sun on long, vreary marches. But no one came to offer him¬ 
self in earnest. At one o'clock Lieutenant Clafiin changed his 
coat and went down town to luncheon, and cameHaack still 
more content and in feeling with the season, and lighted 
another cigar. 

But just as ho had settled himself comfortably, he beard 
Corporal .Goddard’s step on the stairs and a less determined 
step behind him. He took his feet down from the rung of 
the other chair, pulled his undress jacket into place, and took 
up a pen. 

Corporal Goddard saluted at the door and introduced \fith 
a wave of his hand the latest applicant for Uncle Sam’s ser¬ 
vice. The applicant was as young as Lieutenant Claflin, and 
as good-looking; but he was dirty and unshaven, and his eyes 
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were set back in the sockets, and his lingers twitched at his 
Bid(j, Lieutenant Claflin had seen many applicants in this 
stage. He called it the remorseful stage, and was used to it. 

“Name?” said Lieutenant Claflin, as he pulled a printed 
sheet of paper towards him. 

Tho applicant hesitated, then he said,— 

“ Walker — John Walker.” * 

The lieutenant noticed the liesitetion, biit he racrelv re¬ 
marked to himself, “ It’s none of my business,” and added, 
aloud, “Nationality?” and wrote United States before the 
applicant answered. • 

The applicant said he was unmarried, was twenty-three 
years old, and had been born in New York city. Even Cor¬ 
poral Goddard knew this last was not so, but it was none of 
his business, either. He moved the a])plicant up ag;viiist the 
wall under the measuring rotl, and brougJit it do\^n on his 
head. 

So he measured and weighed the applicant, and tested his 
eyesight with printeckletters and bits of colored yarn, and the 
lieutenant kept tally on the sheet, and bit the end of his pen 
and watched the applicant’s face, I’hero were a great many 
applicants, and few were cliosori; but none of them had quite 
the air about him which this one liad. Lieutenant Claflin 
thought Corporal Goddard was just a bit too callous in the 
way he handled tlic applicant, and too peremptory in his ques¬ 
tions ; but he could not tell wliy Corporal (h)ddard treated 
them all in that way. Then the young ofliccr noticed that 
the applicant’s white hw^e was flushing, and tliat he bit his 
lips when Corporal Goddard pushed him towards the weigh¬ 
ing machine as he would have moved a barrel of floutti 

“ You’ll answer,” said Lieutenant Clallin, glancing at the 
sheet. “Your average is very good. All you’ve got to do 
now is to sign this, and then it will bo over.” But ho did not 
let go of the sheet in his hand, as ho would have done had he 
wanted it over. Neither did the applicant move forward to 
sign, 

“After you have signed this,” said the young ofliecr, keep¬ 
ing his eyes down on the paper before him, “ you will have 
become a servant of the United States; you will sit in that 
other room until the office is closed for to-day, and then you 
will he led over to the Navy Yard and put into a uniform, and 
from that time on for three years you will have a number, the 
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same number as the one on your musket. Yon and the musket 
will both belong to the government. You will clean and Ipad 
the musket, and fight with it if God ever gives us the chance; 
and the government will feed you and keep you clean, and 
fight with you if needful.” 

The lieutenant looked up at the corporal and said, “ You 
can go, Goddard,” and tlie corporal turned on his heel and 
walked downstairs, wondering. 

“You may s])end the three years,” continued the officer, 
still without looking at the ap])Ucant, “which are the best 
years'of a young man’s life, on the sea, visiting foreign j)orts, 
or you may spend it marching uj) and down the Hrooklyn 
Navy Yard and cleaning brass work. There are some men who 
are meant to clean brass work and to march up and down in 
front of a stone arsenal, and wdio ;ire fitted for nothing else, 
lint to every man is given something whicli should tell liiin 
that he is put here to make the best of himself. Every man 
has that, even the men who are only lit to clean brass rods; 
but 8ony3 men kill it, or try to kill it, in» different ways, gen¬ 
erally by rum. And tbey are as generally successful, if they 
keep the process up long enough. 4’he government, of which 
I am a very hninhlo rcjiresentativo, is ahvays glad to g(5t good 
men to servo her, but it seems to me (and J may be wrong, and 
I’m quite sure tliat 1 am sjieakiug contrary to Regulations) 
that some of her men can serve her better in other Avays than 
swabbing down decks. Now, you know yourself best. It may 
be that you are just the sort of man to stand up and salute the 
ladies when tlicy conic on board to see tlie ship, and to watch 
them from for’ard as they w'alk about with the officers. You 
won’t be billowed to speak to them; you will bo Number 329 
or 328, and whatever benefits a good woman can give a man 
will be shut off from you, more or less, for three years. 

“And, on the other hand, it may be that there are some 
good women who could keep you on shore, and help you to do 
something more with yourself than to carry a musket. And, 
again, it may be that if you stayed on shore you would drink 
yourself more or less comfortably to death, and break some¬ 
body’s heart. I can’t toll. Hut if I were not a commissioned 
officer of the United States, and a thing of Rules and Regula¬ 
tions who can dance and wear a uniform, and a youth gener¬ 
ally unfit to pose as an example, I would advise you not to sign 
this, but to go home and brace up and leave whisky alone. 
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“Now, whai shall wo do?” said tlio young Ileutoimiit, smil¬ 
ing; “shall we tear this uj), or will you sign it?” 

The applicant’s lips were twitching as well as his hands now, 
and ho rubbed Ins cuff over his face and smiled back. 

“I’m much obliged to you,” lie suij.1 nervously. “That 
soutids a rather flat thing to say, T know, but if you knew all 
I meant by it, Ibough, it would nAan enough. I've made « 
damned fool of inyself in this city, but- no^’pcf; worse. And 
it was a choice of the navy, where they’d keej) me stiviight, or 
going to the devil my own way. But it won’t be my own w-ay 
now’’, thanks to you. 1 don't know how you saw lunv itnvas so 
quickly ; but, you see, I have got a homo back in Connecticut, 
and women that can help me there, and Til go baek to them 
and ask them to let me start in again where 1 was when I went 
away.” ’ 

“That’s good,” said the young ollieor, cheerfully; “that’s 
the way to talk. Tell rao wdiere you Jive in Conuecticut, and 
I’ll lend you the car fare to got there. I’ll expect it bju-k with 
interest, you know,”.he said, laughing. 

“Thank 3 ^) 11 ,” said the rejected applicant. “It’s not so far 
hut that I can walk, and I don’t think }ou’d believe iii me if 1 
took money.” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” said the lieutenant. “Ilowmuch do 
you want?” 

“Thank you, hut I’d rather Avalk,” said the other. “I can 
got there easily enougli by to-morrow. I’ll he a nhsc OJirist- 
mas present, won’t 1 ? ” he added grimly. 

“You’ll do,” said the 3 ^oung officer. “I fancy 3 U!u’ll ho 
about as welcome a one as they’ll get.” He held out Ins hand 
and the other shook it, and walked out with his slwulders as 
stiff as those of Corporal Goddard. 

. Then he came hack and looked into the room shyly. “ I 
say,” he said hesitatingly. Tlie lieutenant ran his hand down 
into his pocket. “You’ve changed your mind?” he asked 
eagerly. “ Tliat’s good. How much will you want? ’’ 

The rejected applicant flushed. “No, not fiial,” ho said. 
“ 1 just came hack to say — wish you a merry Christmas.” 
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THE WHITE ROSE. 

Bt JOHN BOYLE 0'REILI.Y. 

. [l84-i-18{)0.] 

The red rose whispers of passion, 

Ami tlio white rose breathes of love; 
Oh, tlie red rose is a falcon, 

And the white rose is a dove. 

Rut I send you a cream-white rosebud, 
With a flush on its petal tips; 

For the love that is purest and sweetest 
Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 




, Ills DUTY.i 

By octave THANET. 

ff^cTAVK Tiiankt, j)H()U(loiiym o[ Alice French: An American short story 
writer; born in Massachusetts in 1850. Her work has appeared princiimlly in 
Scribner's A/ngazinc. 41(T “ .Storu'S of a Western Town ” have been especially 
well received, Oilier works include “Knitters in the Sun," “Expiation," etc.] 

Amos Wickliff little suspected himself riding, that gunny 
afternoon, towards the ghastliest adventure of an adventurous 
life. Nevertheless, he was ill at ease. His horse was too light 
for his big muscles and his six feet two of bone. Being a 
mertjiful iKan to beasts, ho could not ride beyond a jog trot, 
and bis soul was fretted by the delay. lie cast a scowl down 
the dejected neck of the pony to its mournful, mismated ears,' 
and from thence back at his own long legs, which nearly 
sdraped the ground. “ Oh, Lord I ain’t I a mark on this 
horse! ” lie groaned. “ We could make money in a circus I ” 
Witli a gurgle* of disgust he looked about liim at the glaring 
blue sky, at the measureless, melancholy sweep of purple and 
dun prairie. 

“ Well, give me Iowa I" said Amos. 

For a long while he rode in silence, but his thoughts were 

> Copyright, 1890, by Harper and Brotliera. Fubliabed by permiaaiou. 
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distinct enough for words. “What an amusing little scamp 
it was I” — thus they ran — “I believe lie could mimic any¬ 
thing on earth. Ho used to give a cat and puppy fighting that 
I laughed myself nearly into a fit over. Wiien I think of that 
I hate this job. Now why? You never saw the fellow to 
speak to him more than twice. Duty, Amos, duty, liut if he 
is as decent as he’s got the nam^. of being here, it’s rough — 
Halloo I River? Trees?” Tho river m’^ht be no n* ire than 
the lightening rim of the horizon behind the foliage?, but there 
was no mistake about the trees ; and when Wicklill: torned the 
field glass, whicli ho habitually carried, on them, he co«M make 
out not only the river and the willows, but the walls of a cabin 
and the lovely undulations of a green field of corn, flalf an 
hour’s riding brought him to the house and a humhlo little 
garden of sweet peas and hollyhocks. Amos groaiMjd. “How 
cursed decent it all looks! And flowers, too ? I have no 
doubt that his wife’s a nice woman, and the baby has a clean 
face. Everytliuig certainly d(>es combine to l)all me up on this 
job ! There she is ; and she’s nice ! ” 

A woman in a clerm print gown, with a child’ pulling at 
her skirt, had run to the gate. She looked young. Her 
freckled face was not exactly pretty, but there was something 
engaging in the flash of her white teeth and her soft, bhic-k- 
lashed, dark eyes. She held the gate witfe open, with the hos¬ 
pitality of the West. “Won't you ’light, stranger?” she 
called. 

“ I’m bound for bore,” replied Amos, telling his prepared 
tale glibly. “ This is Mr. Brown’s, the photographer’s, ain’t 
it? 1 want him to come to the settlement with me and take 
me standing on a deer.” • 

“ Yes, sir.” The woman spoke in mellow Southern accents, 
„and she began to look interested, as suspecting a romance 
under this vainglory. “Yes, sir. Doer you shot, I reckon, 
m send Johnny D. for him. Oh, Johnny D.! ” 

A lath of a boy of ten, with sunburnt white hair and bright 
eyes, vaulted over a fence and ran to her, receiving her direc¬ 
tions to go find uncle after ho had cared for the gentleman’s 
horse. 

“Your nephew, madam?” said Amos, as the lad’s bare solos 
twinkled in the air. 

“ Well, no, sir, not born nephew,” she said, smiling; “he’s 
a little neighbor boy. His folks live three miles further down 
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the river ; but 1 reckon r/e nil think .je»t as iiiuch of him us if 
he was our Ixu’ii kin. Won’t you come in, sir? ” , 

By this time slie had j>a8sed under tlie luxuriant arbor of 
lioneysiickle that sliaded the porch, and she threw wide the 
door. 4’Jio room was It was very tidy. The furniture 

was of the sort that can he easily transported where railM'^ays 
have to he pieced out with mftle trails. But it was liardly tlie 
ordinary j>ione{!r cabin. Not because there was a sewing ma¬ 
chine in one corner, for the s(^wing machine follows hard o]i 
the heels of the plow ; perhaps because of the white curt.ains 
at the C^^•o windows (curtains dariK'd and worn thin by wash¬ 
ing, tied biuik with ribbons faded by the same ministry of neat¬ 
ness'), or the sgnarii of j)retty though cheiip c-arjtet on the lloor, 
or the magazines and tlie Imnch of sweet peas on the table, 
hut most because of the multitude of photographs on the 
ehim^^y walls* They were on cards, all of tlie same size (not 
more than S ]»y 10 inches'), protected by glass, and framed 
in mossy twigs. Some of the pictnri^s were scenes of the coun¬ 
try, many of them bits of laiidscajie near the house, all chosen 
witli a marvelous elimiiuition of the usual grotcsipie freaks of 
thi 5 camera, ami with such an unerring eye for subject and for 
light and shade that the artist's visions of the fiat, commonplace 
country were not only picturesque but poetic. In the prints 
also \vcre an extraorcTinary richness and range of tone. It did 
not seem ]>ossihlo tliat mere luaok and white could give such 
an effect of brilliancy and dcqdli of ctdor. An artist over tliis 
obscure photographer’s woi-kmaiishij) might feel a thrill like 
that which crinkles a flower lover’s nerves w'hcn he sees a mass 
oi azaleas in fresh bloom. 

Amos wa« not an artist, but he had a camera at home, 
aud he gave a gulp of admiration. “Well, ho in great! ” lie 
sighed. “'Fhat heats any pliotograjihic work 1 ever saw.” 

Tlie wife’s eyes were luminous. “ Ain’t lie ! ” said she. 
“ It »most seems wicked for him to be farming when he can do 

things like that-” 

“ Why docs hi; farm ? ” 

“ It’s Ids lu'allh. He eaynt stand the climate East.” 

“ You are from the South yourself, I take it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, Arkansas, though I don’t, see how ever you guessed 
it. I met Mist’ Brown there, down in old Lawrence. 1 was 
teaching school then, and went to liave my picture taken in his 
wagon. Went with my father, and he was so pleasant and 
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polito to paw I liked liim from tlie start. He nursed paw dur- 
Uig his last sickness. Tlioii we were married and came oia 
here— You’re looking at that picture of little Davy at the well? 
I like that tlie best of all the ten, his little dress looks so cute, 
and he has such a sweet smile ; and it’s the only one Ijas liis 
hair smooth. 1 tell Mist’ Brown I do believe he musses thit 
child’s iiair himself-” 

“Papa make Baby’s hair pltty for pi4;iuLe!” cued the 
child, delighted to have understood some of the conversation. 

“He’s a very pretty boy,” said Amos. “’Braid to cyme to 
me, young feller ? ” ’ 

But the child saw too few to be shy, and happily ])erclied 
himself ou the tall man’s shoulder, while ho studied the pictures. 
The mother appeared as often as the child. 

“ He’s got her at the Ixist every time,” ninsod tl^e*observer ; 
“best side of her face, best light on her nose. Never misses. 
That’s the way a man looks iit his girl; always twdsts his eyes 
a little so as to get the best view. Plainly she’s in love w'itli 

him, and looks remarkably like he was in love with her, d- 

him ! ” Then, with great civility, he asked Mrs. Brown what 
developer her husband used, and listcni'd attentively, while she 
showed him the tiny dark room leading out of the apartment, 
and exhibited the meager stock of drugs. 

“I keep them up high and locked up iu that cupboard with 
the key on top, for fear Baby might git at them,” she exi)liiined. 
Sho evidently thought them a rare and cieditahlo collcc.tioji. 
“ I ain’t a bit afraid of Johnny D. ; lie’s sensible and, besides, 
ho minds every word Alist’ Brown tells him. He sets tbe world 
by Alist’ Brown; always has ever since the day Mist’ Brown 
saved him from drowning in the eddy.” * 

“ How was that ? ” 

“Why, you see, he was out fishipg, and climbed out on a log 
and slipped someway. It’s about two miles further dowm the 
river, between his parents’ farm and ours ; and by a Gcxl’s melcy 
we were riding by, Dave and the baby and I — the baby wasn’t, 
out of Icng clothes then—^and we heard the scream. Dave 
jumped out and ran, peeling his clothes as he ran. 1 only waited 
to throw tlie ^yeight out of the wagon to hold the horses, and 
ran after him. 1 could see him plain in the water. Oh, it 
surely was a dreadful sight I I dream of it nights sometimes 
yet; and he’s there in the water, with his wet hair streaming 
over his eyes, and his eyes slicking out, and his lips blue, fight- 
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iiig tlio current with one liand, and drifting off, off, inch by 
inch, all the time. And 1 wake up with the same longing op 
me to cry out, ‘ Let the boy go I Swim I Swim ! * 

“Well, did you cry that? ” says Amos. 

“ Oh, no, sir. 1 went in to him. I pushed a log along and 
climbed out on it and held out a branch to him, and some way we 
nil got ashore-” 

“ What did you» do with the baby ? ” 

“1 was fixing to lay him down in a soft spot when 1 saw a 
man w.as on the bank. He was jumping up and down and yell¬ 
ing : ‘ l^caynt swim a stroke! I caynt swim a stroke P ‘Then 
you hold the baby,’ said I; and J dumped poor Davy into his 
arms. When we got the boy up the bank ho looked plumb 
dead; but Dave said : ‘ He ain’t dead I He caynt bo dead I I 
won’t have ,him dead! ’ wildlike, and began rubbing him. I 
ran to the man. If you please, there that unfortunate man was, 
in the same place, holding Baby as far away from him as he 
could get, as if he was a dynamite bomb that might go off at 
any miimio. ‘ Give me your pipe,’ said I. ‘ You will have to 
fish it out of ray pocket yourself,’ says he ; ‘1 don’t dast loose 
a hand from this here baby I * And he did look funny 1 But 
you may imagine I didnlt notice that then, I ran back quick’s 
I could, and we rubj.)cd that boy and worked his arms and, you 
may say, blowod the breath of life into lam. We worked more’n 
a hour — that poor man holding the baby the enduring time : I 
reckon Jds arms wore stiff’s ours 1 — and I’d have given him up : 
it seemed awful to be rumpling up a corpse that way. But Dave, 
he only set his teeth and cried, ‘ Keep on, I will save him I * ” 

“ And you did save him ? ” 

“ He did,” flashed the wife; “ he’d be in his grave but for 
Dave. I’d given him up. And his mother knows it. And 
she said tliat if that child w(is not named Johnny ayfter his paw, 
she’d name him David ayfter Mist’ Brown; but seeing he was 
named, she’d do next best, give him David for a middle. And 
as calling him Johnny David seemed tob long, they always call 
him Johnny D. But won’t you rest your hat on the bed and 
sit down. Mister-” 

“Wickliff,” finished Amos; but he added po information 
regarding his dwelling place or his walk in life, and, being a 
Southerner, she did not ask it. By this time she was getting 
supper ready for the guest. Amos was sure she was a good 
cook the instant his glance lighted on her snowy and shapely 
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rolls. IIo perceived that ho was to liave a much daintier meal 
tljftii he had ever had before in the “ Nation,” yet he frowned at 
the wall. All the innocent, laborious, happy existence of the 
pair was clear to him as she talked, pleased with so good a 
listener. The dominant impression which her unconscious 
confidences made on him was her content. 

O 

“ I reckon I am a natijral-born fanner,” she laughed. “ I 
fairly crave to make things grow, and 1 love the Very sn^ell of 
the earth and the grass. It’s beautiful out here.” 

“ But aren’t you ever lonesome ? ” 

“ Why, we’ve lots of neighbors, and they’re all such nice 
folks. The Robys are awful kind people, and only four miles, 
and the Atwills are only three, on the other side. And then 
the Indians drop in ; but though T try to be good to them, it’s 
hard to like tiny body so dirty. Dave says Red ITcrs'e and his 
band are not fair samples, for they are all young bucks tliat 
their fathers won’t bo responsible for, and they certainly do steal. 
I don’t think they"ever stole anything from us, ’copt one hog 
and three chickens and a jug of whisky ; but we ah^xiys feed 
them well, and it’s a little trying, tliough maybe you’ll think 
I’m inhospitable to say so, to have half a dozen of them drop in 
and eat up a whole batch of light broad and all the meat you’ve 
saved for next day and a plumb jug of molasses at a sitting. 
That Rod Horse is crazy for whisky, and awful mean when 
he’s drunk; but he’s always been civil to us — There’s Mist’ 
Brown now I ” 

Wickliff’s first glance at the man in the doorway showed 
him the same undersized, fair-skinned, handsome young fellow 
that he remembered; he wanted to shrug his shoulders and 
exclaim, “The identical little tough I” but Brown turned his 
head, and then Amos was aware that the recklessness and the 
youth both were gone out of the face^ At that moment it went 
to the hue of cigar ashes. 

“ Here’s the gentleman, David; my husband, Mist’ Wick- 
liff,” said the wife. 

“Papa I papa I ” joyously screamed the child, pattering across 
the floor. Bro^ caught the little thing uj) and kissed it pas¬ 
sionately ; and he held his face for a second against its tiny 
shoulder before he spoke (iu a good round voice), welcoming 
his guest. He was too busy with his boy, it may be, to offer 
his hand. Neither did Amos move his arm from his side. He 
repeated his errand. 
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JJrowii moistenerl hiii blue lips ; a faint glitter lit in his hag¬ 
gard eyes, ^vliicli went full at tlic speaker. . 

“ That's what you want, is it? ” 

“ Well, if 1 want any thing more, I’ll explain it on the wa}"/’ 
said Amos, unsnuliugl^. 

Ilrow 11 swidltiwed stniHilhing in liis throat. “All right; I 
guess 1 can go,” said he. “ d'o-morrow, that is. We can’t 
take jiieturos by moonlight ; and the road’s better by daylight. 
Won’t yon couio out with luo while I do niy chores ? We can 
— can talk it over.” In 8[)ite of Jiis forced laugh there was uii- 
disguiifiMl entreaty in his look, and relief when Amos assented. 
He went tirst, saying under his hrealh, “ I suppose this is how 
you want.” 

Amos nodded. 'I’hey w'cnt out, stejiping down the narrow 
wmlk helAv^i'n the rows of Jiollylioeks to one side and sweet 
peas to the other. Amos turned his head from side to side 
against his will, snh<lued hy the tranquil beauty of the scene. 
Th(^ air was very still. Onl}^ afar, oil the riter bank, the cows 
were caUing to the calves in the yard. A bell tinkled, thin 
and 8\vei!t, as one cow^ waded tlirougli the shallow w’ater under 
the willows. After the dismal, neutral tints of the jmiirie, the 
rich green of corntield ami grass looked enchanting, dipped 
as they were in the glaze of sunset. The purple gray of the 
well swetip w as painted llatly against a sky of deepest liisterless 
bine — the sapphire w'itliuut its gleam. lint the river was 
mifltcn silv(“r, and tlie to])a of the tre(!S rciiected the flaming 
west, below the gold and the tumbled white clouds. Turn 
one way, the homely landscape held only cool, iniinitely soft 
blues and gretms and grays; turn the other, and there burned 
all the suiftptuous dyes of earth and sky. 

“It’s a pretty place,” said llrown, timidly. 

“ V ery pretty,” Amos ajjrcod, without emotion. 

“ I’ve worked awfully hard to pay for it. It's all paid for 
now. You saw iny wife.” 

“Nice lady,” said Amos. 

ii-Yiy -,'8he is 1 ” The other man swore with a kind of 

sob. “ And she believes in mo. We're happy; We’re trying 
to lead a good life*..” 

“I’m inclined to think you’re living as decently and lawfully 
as any citizens of the United States.” The tone had not changed. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” Brown hurst forth, as 
if he could bear the strain no longer. 
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“I’m going to do my duty, Hnrned, and take you to Iowa.” 

VWill you not listen to mo first? All you know is, I 
killed-” 

But the officer held up his hand, saying in the same steady 
voice, “ You know whatever yon say may be used against you. 
It’s my duty to warn-” 

“Oh, I know you, Mr. Wickliff. Come behind the goose¬ 
berry bushes where my wife can’t see us-” 

“ It’s no use, Harned; if you talked like Bob Ingersoll or 
an angel, I have to do ray duty.” Nevertheless ho followed, 
and leaned against the wall of the little shed which did "duty 
for a barn. Harned walked in front of him, too miserably 
restless to stand still, nervously pulling and breaking wisps of 
hay between his lingers, talking rapidly with an eivrncstness 
that beaded his forehead and burned in his imploring eyes. 
“ All you know about me”—so ho began, quietly enough — “ all 
you know about me is that I was a dissipated, worthless pho¬ 
tographer, who could sing a song and had a cursed silly trick 
of mimicry, which made him amusing company; and bo I was 
trying to keep company with rich fellows. You don’t know 
that when I came to your town I was as innocent a country 
lad as you ever saw, and had a picture of my dead mother in 
my Bible, and wrote to my father every week. Ho was a good 
man, my father. Lucky he died before ho found out about me. 
And you don’t know either, that at first, keeping a little studio 
on the third stoiy, with a folding bed in the studio, and doing 
my cooking on the gas jet, 1 was a happy man. But I was. 1 
loved my art. Mayl)e you don’t call a photographer an artist. 
1 do. Because a man works with the sun instead of a brush or 
a needle, can’t ho create a picture ? and do you suppose a pho¬ 
tographer can’t hunt for the soul in a sitter as well as a por¬ 
trait painter? Can’t a photographer bring out light and shade 
in as exquisite gradations as an etcher ? Artist 1 Any man 
that can discover beauty, and can express it in any shape so 
other men can see it and love it and be happy on account of it 
— Ae’i an artist I And I don’t give a damn for a critic who 
tries to box up art in his owm little hole 1 ” Harned was 
excitedly tapping the horny palm of one hand with the hard, 
grimy fingers of the other. Amos thought of the white hands 
he used to take such pains to guard, and then he looked at the 
faded check shirt and the patched overalls. Harned had been a 
little dandy, too fond of perfumes and striking styles. 
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“ I wafl an artist,” said 1 lamed. I loved my art. I was 
happy. I had begun to make reputation and money whei^ the 
devil sent Iiim my way. lie was an amateur photograi^her j 
that’s lnjw we got acquainted. When he found I could sing and 
mimic voices, he wat*wil<l over me, flattered me, petted me, taught 
m(5 all kinds of fool liabHs; ruined me, body and soul, with his 
friendship. Well, he’s dead ; and Clod knows she wasn’t worth 
a man's life ; Uit he did treat me mean about lier, and when I 
flew at him lie jeered at me, and he took advantage of my beijig 
a Utile fellow and struek mo and cuffed me before them all; 
then I w'eiit crazy and sliot him ! ” He stopped out of breath. 
WieWiff mused, frowning. The man at his mercy pleaded on, 
grip])ing those slim, roiigliened hands of his hard together : 
“It ain’t quite so bad as you tliouglit, is it, Mr. Wickliff? 
For (Tod’s sake, put yourself in my place!. I went through 
hell after I shot him ! You don’t know what it is to live look¬ 
ing over your slioulder I lYar ! fear I fear I Day and night, 
fear ! Waking u]>, maybe, in a cold sweat, liearirig some noise, 
and thinking it meant pursuit and tlie handcuff’s. Why, my 
heart was jumping out of my mouth if a man claiiped me on 
the slioulder from behind, or hollered across the Street to me 
to sto]>. Then 1 met my wife. You need not tell me I had 
no right to marry. 1 know it; 1 told myself so a hundred 
times ; but 1 couldn't leave her alone w’ith her ))oor, old, sick 
father, could I ? And then J found out that — that it w'ould 
be liaid for her, loo. Aud I w-as all wore out. Man, you 
don't know wliat it is to be fright cued for tw^o years ? There 
wasn't a nerve in me tliat didn’t seem to be pulled out as far as 
it would go. J married her, and we liid ourselves out here in 
the wiltierness. You can say*^ wdiat you please, I have made 
lier happy ; aud she’s made me. If I was to die to-night, she’d 
thank (leal for the hajipy years w^i’ve had together; just as 
she's thaiike-d Him every night since we were married. The 
only thing that frets her is me giving up photograpliy. She 
thinks 1 could make a name like Wilson or Black. Maybe I 
could, but*l don’t dare; if I made a reputation, I’d be gone. 
I have to give it up, and do you suppose that ain’t a punish¬ 
ment? Do you suppose it’s no punishment to sink into ob¬ 
scurity when you know you’ve got the capacity to do better 
work than the men that are getting the money and the praise ? 
Do you suppose it doesn’t eat into my lieart every day that I 
can’t ever give my boy bis grandfather’s honest name ? — tliat 
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I don’t even dare to make his father’s name one he would be 
protid of? Yes, 1 took his life, but I’ve given up all my 
chances in the world for it. My only hope was to chaiigti as I 
grew older and be lost, and the old story would die out-” 

“It might ; but you see he had a mother,” said Wicklill'; 
“ she otters five thousand-” 

“ It was only one thousand,” interrupted Hariied. 

“One thousand first year. She’s raised a uiousand every 
year. She’s a thrifty old party, Avil ling to pay, but not willing 
to pay anymore than necessary. When it got to five thousand, 
I took the case.” 

Harried looked wistfully about him. “I might raise four 
thousand-” 

“Better stop right there. I refused fifty thousand once to 
let a man go.” 

“Excuse me,” said Harried, humbly; “1 remember. I’m 
so distracted I can’t think of anything but Maggie and the 
baby. Ain’t there anything that Avill move you? I’ve paid 
for that thing. I saved a boy’s life once-” 

“ I know ; I’ve seen the boy.” 

“Then you know 1 fought for Ins life; I fought awful 
hard. I said to myself, if he lived I’d know it was the sign God 
had forgiven me. He did live. I’ve paid, Mr. Wicldiff, J’ve 
paid in the sight of God. And if it comes to society, it seems 
to me I’m a good deal more use to it liere than I’d be in a State’s 
prison, pegging shoes, and my jioor wife-” 

He clioked; but there was no softening of the saturnine 
gloom of Wickllff’s face. 

“You ought to tell that all to the hnvyer, not to me,” said 
Wickliff. “I’m only a special ofiioer, and my duty is to my em¬ 
ployer, not to society. What’s more, 1 am goiiig to perform 
it. There isn’t anything that can make it right for me to balk 
on my duty, no matter how sorry I feel for you. No, Mr. 
Harned, if you live and I live, you go back to Iowa with me.” 

Harned, in utter silence, studied the impassive face, and it 
returned his gaze ; then he threw his arm up against the shed, 
and hid his own face in the crook of his elbow. His shoulders 
worked as in a strong shudder, but almost at once they were 
still, and when he turned his features were blank and steady 
as the boards behind them. 

“I’ve just one favor to ask,” said he; “don’t tell my wife. 
You have got to stay here to-night; it will he more comfortable 
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for you, if 1 doji't say finylliing till aftor you’ve gone to bed. 
Give me a chance to exjjlaiu and say good-by. It will bo hard 
enough for her-” 

“ Will you give rnc your parole you won’t try to escape?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Nor kill yourHclf ?”, 

HarJied started violently, and he laughed. “ Do you think 
I’d kill inysidf •t)efore poor Maggie? I wouldn’t be so mean. 
No, 1 promise you I won’t cither run iiway or kill myself or 
pl.»y any kind of trick on you to-Tiight. Does it go?” 

“It goes,” responded Amos, holding out his hand; “and 
I’ll give you a good reputation in court, too, for being a good 
eitiz(in now. Tliat will have weight with tlie judge. And if 
y(m care to know it, I’m mighty sorry for you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. WickliiT,” said llarned ; but he had not 
seemed to see tin* hand ; he was striding ahead. 

“ That man means to kill himself,” thought Amos; “he’s 
too blamed resigned. He’s got it all pfaniied before. And 
God help the poor beggar I I guess it’s the best thing he can 
do for himself. Lord, but it’s hard sometimes for a man to do 
his duty I ” 

I’he two imm walked along, at first both mute; hut no 
sooner did they* (“ome well in view of tlio kitchen door than 
they began to talk. Amos hoped there was nothing in the 
rumors (d Indian troubles. 


“There’s only one band could make trouble,” said Harned. 
“Keil Horse is a mean Indian, educated in the agency schools, 
and then relapsed. Say, who’s that running up the river hank? 
Looks like Mrs. Roby's sister. She’s got the baby,” His face 
and voice changed sharply, ho crying out, “ There’s something 
wrong with that wfuuan I ” and tlierowith he set off running to 
the house at the top of Ins speed. Halfway Amos, running 
behind him, cmuld hoar a clamor of women’s voices, rising and 
breaking, and loud cries. Mrs. Brown came to the doorway, 
beckoning \yith both hands, screaming for them to hurry. 

When they reached the d(*or, they could see the newcomer. 


Btie was e rocKing a pbifub trembling shape, 

wet to the skin of her, her dan^ cotton skirts dripping, bare- 
Jieaded, and her black hair blownl about her ghastly face ; and 
on her breast a baby, wet as she, cooing, but with 

a great crimson sniouch on its ti^Y shoulder. Near her ap¬ 
peared Johnny D.’s white head, h\ was pale under his freckles, 
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but he kept assuring her stoutly tliat uncle wouldn’t let the 
Indjans get them. 

The woman was so spent with running that Iier words came 
in gasps. “ Oh, git ready I Fly I They’ve killed the Itobys. 
They’ve killed sister and Tom. Tliey killed the children. 
Oh, Uij Lord I children I They was clinging to their mother, 
and crying to the Indians to please not kill them. Oh, they 
pretended to be friendly — so’s to git in; and we cookvid cm 
up 8uch!*a good supper; but they killed every one, little Mary 
and little «Tim — I heard the screeches. I picked up the b.aby 
and run. I jumped into the river and swum to the boat — I 
don’t knowhow) done it — oh, be quick I Tlicyll be ccmingl 
Oh, fly ! ” 

Ilarncd turned on Amos. Flying's no good on land, but 
maybe the boat — you’ll help ? ” 

“Of course,” said Amos. “TTore, young feller, can you 
scuttle up to the rooftreo and reconuoitor with this iicid glass? 
— you’re considerably lighter on your feet than me. Twist 
the wheel round here till you can s('-e plain. Tlierc’s u hob*, I 
see, up to the loft. Is tliere one out on the roof? Then scut¬ 
tle I ” 

Mrs. Brown pushed tlie coffee hack on the stove. “No us© 
it burning,” said she ; and Amos admired luir firm t(mes, though 
she was deadly pale. “If we ain’t killed, wifll need it. Dave, 
don’t forget the camera. I’ll put up some comforters to wrap 
the children in and something to eat.” She was doing this 
with incredible quickness as slm spoke, while Darned saw to 
his gun and the loading of a pistol. 

The pistol she took out of his hands, saying, in a low, very 
gentle voice, “ Give that to me, honey.” 

He gave her a strange glance. 

“ They sha’n’t hurt little Davy or me, Dave,” she answered, 
in the same voice. 

Little Davy had gone to the woman and the baby, and was 
looking about him with frightened eyes ; his lip began to quiver, 
and he pointed to the baby’s shoulder: “ Injuns hurt Elly. 
Don’t let Injuns hurt Davy 1 ” 

The wretched father groaned. 

“ No, baby,” said the mother, kissing him. 

“ Halloo I up there,” called Amos. “ What do you see ? ” 

The shrill little voice rang hack clearly, “ They’re a cornin’, 
a terrible sight of them.’* 
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“ ITow mfiny ? TwMMity ? ” 

“ I guess so. Oh, UTielc, the boat’s floated off I ” ^ 

“ Didn’t you fasten it ? ” cried Harned. 

“ (bxl forgive me I ” wailed the woraaiit “ T don’t know 1 ” 
Ilarned sat down in the nearest chair, and his gun slipped 
hetM'een his knees. “Maggie, give us a drink of coffee,” said 
iie, quietly. “ We'll h:iv*e time for that before they come.” 

“ (’an't we Imrricade and fight?” said Amos, glaring about 
him. 

“Then tbey’ll get beliind the barn and fire that, and the 
wiinf is this way.” 

“ We'vt^ ffof to save the women and the kids 1 ” cried Amos. 
At this moment lie was a striking and terrible figure. The 
v(!ins of liis temple were swelling with despair and impotent 
fury; hit^luvivy features were transfigured hi the intensity of 
Ills effort to jhiiik to see; Ins arms did not hang at his sides; 
tliey were held tenscjly, with the fists clinched, while his burn¬ 
ing eyes roamed over every corner of the iMom, over every pic¬ 
ture'. Jn a flash his whole condition changed, his muscles re- 
laxeil, his hands slid into his pockets, he smiled the strangest 
and grinirnost of smiles. “ All right,” said he. “ Ah—Brown, 
you got any whisky? Fetcli it.” The women stared, while 
Harned passively found a jug and placed it liefore him. 

“Now some enqdy bottles and tumblers.” 

“ d’hore are some empty In^ttles in the dark room; what do 
yon mean to do ? ” 

“ Mean to save yon. Brace up I I’ll get them. And you, 
Mrs. Brown, if you’ve got any paregoric, give those children a 
do.se that will keep them quiet, and up in the loft with you all. 
Wo’ll hdnd np the kids. Jasten I You must keep quiet, and 
k^ep the children quiet, and not stir, no matter what infernal 
racket you may hear down here. You must! To save the 
children. You must wait till you hear one of us» Brown or me, 
'call. See ? I depend on you, and yon must depend on me ! ” 
Her eyes sought her husband’s; then, “ I’m ready, sir,” 
she said simply. “I’U answer for Johnny D., and the others 
I’ll make quiet.” 

“That’s the stuff,” cried Amos, exultantly. **I’ll fix the 
red butchers. Only for God’s sake hustle ! ” 

He turned his back on the parting to enter the dark room, 
and wh^n ho came back, with his hands full of empty bottles, 
Harned Wcas alone. 
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“ I told her it was our only chance,'’ said Harned j “ but 
I’m*d-d if I know what our only chance is 1 ” 

“ Never mind that,” retorted Amos, briskly. He was en¬ 
tirely calm ; indeed, his face held the kind of grim elation that 
peril in any shape brings to some natures “ You loss things 
up and throw open the doors, as if you oil had run away in 
a big fright, while I’ll set the table.” And, as Harned fever¬ 
ishly obeyed, he carefully tilled the bottles fror' the demijohn. 
The last bottle he only filled half full, pouring the remains of 
the licpior into a tumbler. 

“All ready?” he remarked; “well, here’s how,’’ and he 
passed the tumbler to Harned, who shoolc his head. “ Don’t 
need a brace? I don’t know as you do. 'J'lion shake, pardner, 
ami whichever oiio of us gets out of this all right will look 
after the woineu. And — it's all I’ight ? ” 

“Thank you,” choke,d Harned ; “just give the orders, and 
I'm, there.” 

“You get into the oiln^r room, and you keu]) tliero, still ; 
those are the onlers. Don’t you come out whatever you hear ; 
it's the women’s and children’s lives are at stake, do 3 on hear? 
and no mailer what hajjpeus to 7 ??e, }ou staj^ iherey you stay 
still! But the minute 1 twist the button on tliat door, let mo 
in, and be ready with your hatchet — that will be handiest. 
Savez ?” 

“Yes ; God bless you, Mr, Wiokliff I ” cried Harned. 

“ Pardner it is, now,” said Wickliff. Tht!y shook han<la. 
Then Harned shut himself in the closet. He did not guess 
WicklifTs plan, but that did not disturb the hope that was 
pumping his heart faster. lie felt tlio magnetism of a bom 
loader and an intrepid fighter, and he was Wicklift’s to the 
death. He strained Ms ears at the door. A chair scraped 
the boards ; Wickliff was sitting down. Immediately a voice 
began toeing — Wickliff’s voice changed into a tipsy man’s 
maudlin pipe. He was singing a war song. 

“ We’ll rally round the fiag, boys, wc’ll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Freedom! ” 

The sound did not drown the thud of horses’ lioofs outside. 
They sounded nearer. Then a hail. On roared the song all 
on one note. Wickliff couldn’t carry a tune to save his soul, 
and no living man, probably, had ever heard him sing. 
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“ And we’Jl drive the savage crew from the land wo.love 

the best, ^ 

Shouting the but.tle cry- 

“Halloo I Who’s cornin’? Injuns — mean noble red men? 
Como in, p;^ou’lemon all.” 

The floor shook. They were all crowding in. There was 
a din of guttural monosyllables and sibilant phrases all fused 
togetlicr, threatejiing and sinister to the listener, yet he could 
understand tliat some of them were of pleasure. That meant 
the sij^ht of the whisky. 

“l\play fair, gen’lemen,” the drunken voice quavered, 
“thas fine whisky, lire water. Got lot. Know where’s more. 
Queer shorter phuio ever did see. Allor folks skipped. No¬ 
body ^v^dgorno stranger. Ila, ha ! — hie I — stranger found 
the whisky, and is shelerbrating for himself. Help yeself, 
gen’leinen. 1 know where there’s shum—shummore—plenty.” 

Dimly it came to Ilarned that hero wits the man’s bid for 
his life.* They wouldn’t kill him until he should get the fresh 
supply of whisky. 

“ Wliero Black Blanket gone ? ” grunted lied Horse. Harned 
knew his voice. 

“ Dainlino,” returned tlie drunken accents, cheerfully. “ L-lit 
out, thas all 1 know. Whas you mean, hitting each orrer with 
bottles ? Plenty more. I’ll go get it. You s-shay where you are.” 

The blood jioiindod through llariied’s veins at the sound 
of tlio shambling step on the floor. His own shoulders invol¬ 
untarily liunclied themselves, quivering as if he felt the toma¬ 
hawk between them. Would they wait, or would they shy 
something at him and kill him the minute his back was turned? 
God I what nerve the man had! He was not taking a step the 
quicker — ah! Wickliff’s fingers were at the fastening. Ho 
flung the door back. Even then he staggered, keeping to his 
idle. But the instant he was over the threshold the trans¬ 
formation came. He hurled the door back and threw his weight 
against it, quick as a cat. His teeth were set in a grin of hate, 
his eyeballs glittered, and he shook his pistol at the door. 

“Come on now, d-you ! ” lie yelled. “ We’re ready.” 

Like an echo to liis defiance, there rose an awful and inde¬ 
scribable uproar from the room beyond, screams, groans, yells, 
and simultaneously the sound of a rush on the door. But for 
a raimito the door held. 
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The clatter of tomahawk blades shook it, but the wood wag 
thick, it held. 

“Hatchet ready, pcard ? ” said Wickliff. “When you feel 
tlio door give, slip the bolt to let ’em tumble in, and then strike 
for the women and the kidp —strike hard. I’ll empty my pop 
into the heap. It won’t be such a big one if the door holds 
a minute longer.” 

“ What are they doing in there ? ” gasped Ilarned. 

“ They’re dying in there, that’s what,” Wickliff replied, 
between his teeth, “and dying fast. Now!"* 

The words stung Harned’s courage into a rush, like whisky. 
He shot the bolt, and three Indians tumbled on thc.’n, wit h 
more—ho could not sec how many more — behind. Then 
the hatchet fell. It never faltered after that one glimpse 
Harned had of the thing at one Indian’s belt. heard tlio 
bark of the pistol, twice, three times, the heap reeling; the 
three foremost were on the floor. He had struck Lliem down 
too; but he was borne l)aek. He cauglit the gleam of the 
knife lurching at him ; in the same wild glance he saw Wick- 
liff’s pistol against a broaii red ])rcast, and lied Iloi'se’s toma¬ 
hawk in the air. He struck — struck as Wicldiff tired: struck 
not at his own assailant, but at Red Horse's arm. It droppetl, 
and Wickliff fired again. He did not see that; lie had w'hirled 
to ward the other blow. But the Indian knife made only a 
random, nerveless stroke, and the Indian pitched forward, 
doubling up hideously iii the narrow space, and thus slipping 
down — dead. 

“ That’s over I ” called Wickliff. 

Now Hayned perceived that they were standing erect; they 
two and only they in the place. Directly in front ol them lay 
Red Horse, the blood streaming from his arm. He was dead, 
nor was there a single living creature among the Indians. 
Some had fallen before they could reach the door at which 
they had flung themselves in the last access of fury; some lay 
about the floor, and one—the one with tlie knife — was stiff 
behind Harned in the dark room. 

“ Look at that fellow,” called Harned, “ I didn’t hit him ; 
he may be shamming.” 

“ I didn’t hit him either,” said Wickliff, “ but he’s dead all 
the same. So are the others. I’d been too, I guess, but for 
your good blow on that feller’s arm. I saw him, but you can’t 
kill two at once.” 
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“ How (lid you do it?" 

“ I)o})(!d tlie whisky. Ciyanido of potassituu from yojir 
pholograitliic drugs ; that was the quickest. Even if they had 
killed you and ra(^, it would work before they could get the 
woTiieu aiul chihliaui.. The only risk was their not taking it, 
and with an Indian that wasn’t so much. Now, pardner, you 
b(;tter give a l»ail, and then wo’ll hitch up and get them safe 
in the sc^tt hiunuit^till we see how things arc going.” 

“ And then ” said llariuid, gx‘Owing red. 

Amos gnawed at the corners of his mustache in rather 
a shaufefaced way. “ Then t Why then I’ll have to leave you, 
and make llio host story I can honestly for tlie old lady. Oh, 

yes, (I-it, I know my duty ; I never went hack on it before. 

Hut 1 never went back on a par<lner either; and after fighting 
together* like we have, I'm not up to any lioman soldier busi¬ 
ness ; nor i ain’t going to give you a pair of handcuffs for sav¬ 
ing niy life ! So run outside and lioller to your frau,” 

Ijcft alone, Wiekliff gazed about him iu deep meditation, 
which atilast found cutlet in a few pensive sentences. “Clean 
against the. rules of war ; but rules of war are as much wasted 
oil Injuns as on a stone-deaf man ! Ami I simply had 

to save the women and ehihlreu. Still, it’s a pretty sorry lay¬ 
out to pay (ivo tjiousaiul dollai'S for the privilege of seeing, 
lint it’s a good deal w<»rso not to do iny duty, 1 shall never 
forgive mysedf. Kiit I never should forgive myself for going 
haek on a pardner either. I guess all it comes to is, (luty’s 
a cursed blind trail! ” 


THE INSANITY OF CAIN.i 
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WiTATKVEU is startling in the fact of questioning Cain’s 
stinity oidy goes to prove the simple justice of the doubt. For 

^ By permission of the author and Charles Stnribner’s Sons. 
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more than five thousand years humankind has been content to 
Icjpk upon the First Born as a murderer. Each new genera¬ 
tion, convicting him as it were without hearing of judge or 
jury, has felt far more concern that the conviction should be 
understood as a so-called religious fact, than that a remote and 
defenseless fellow-creature should have the benefit of human 
justice* One tenth of the zeal and candor with which our own 
Fronde has endeavored to make a saint of England\s chronic 
widower might have sufficed to lift a world’s weight of obloquy 
from the shoulders of Cain. But, until to-day, no philosopher 
has chosen to assume the difficult and delicate task. No jurist 
has dared to investigate a charge that has been a sort (d' moral 
stronghold for ages. So grand a thing is it to bo able to j)oint 
away far back, deeper and deeper into antiquity, to tlie very 
First Families, and say. Behold the fountain lieiul jf otu* mur¬ 
der record. 

Doggerel has much to answer for. It lias driven many a 
monstrous wrong Into the heart of its century. It has done its 
worst with Cain, but not the worst. 

0 — is for Cain, 

Who his brother had slain, 

though winning in cadence, lacjks spirit at> a charge. It is too 
non-committal. The feeble soul that contrived it was fit only 
for jury duty. It lacks the snap of pre<mnceived opinion. 
But Cain, the Fibst Mxjkderer, is grand, unique, statisti¬ 
cal. Hence its vitality and power. Generation after genera¬ 
tion, taught to loathe his very name, has accepted the statement 
on general principles. There liad to be a first murderer; and 
why not Cain ? Again, why not Abel for the murderee ? 

There was no miasma in that sweet, fresh time; no scope 
for contagious diseases. There were no pastry shops, no dis¬ 
tilleries, no patent medicines, no blisters, no lancets, and no 
doctors. Consequently, there was no way for a man to die 
unless somebody killed him, Cain did this thing for Abel. 
That we do not dispute; nor that he did it gratis and unso¬ 
licited. But was ho a murderer? Setting aside the possibil¬ 
ity that Abel’s time had not come, aro we to judge Cain by the 
face of his deed ? May there not have been palliating condi¬ 
tions, temperamental causes? In a word, was he sane? 

For centuries, ages, the world has overlooked tlie tremen- 
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(lous considerations involved in this question, placidly branding 
an unfortunate man with deepest ignominy, and taking it fpr 
granted that liis deed w'as dtdiberate, — the act of a self-poised, 
calculating, and guilty mind. Let us see. 

In tin? first jdaco,. Cain, for a time, was the only child on 
earth. That in itself was enough to disturb the strongest ju¬ 
venile organism. All the petting, nursing, trotting, coddling, 
and wateJiing of ttie whole civilized world falling upon one pair 
of baby shoulders ! Naturally the little fellow soon considered 
himself a person of consequence,—all-absorbing consequence, 
in fact? Then came Abel, disturbing and upsetting his dearest 
convictions. Another self I A new somebody ! A kicking 
counterfeit, held fondly in his mother’s arms, riding to Ban¬ 
bury Cross on his father’s foot! 

A J»rotl«r? What did it mean? There were no books to 
tell iiiin ; and if there had been, the poor child never knew a 
let.tcr. ’Tliere were no philosophers nor metaphysicians in 
those days to explain the phenomenon. Thtf earliest Reformer 
w'as not horn ; Darwin Avas still a lingering atom in some im- 
dreamed'of, unorganized ])seudo-})rutoplasin of a monkey. The 
child had no friends, not even a schoolfellow. Adam’s time 
was taken up with what modern conundrumists have called 
his cxj»ress cora]>aj)y; Eve had the baby to mind, and Cain 
was left alone to In-ood over the unfathomable. Think of the 
influence thus bronglit to bear npon the delicate, sensitive 
brain of tluifc very select child. A mature intellect would have 
given way under a fur less strain. 

But Cain survived it. He became reconciled, we will say, 
to tlie little Abel. They played and shouted together as chil¬ 
dren do ift oiir day, racing the fields at will, growing to be 
strong, brave little animals, fierce, impulsive, and aggressive — 
especially Cain. But how did tlioy fare ajsthetically—no 
academies, no Sunday schools, no system of athletics, no prizes 
fill- champions, nothing to direct and balance their young 
minds I 

Their parents were plain people, caring little for society, 
wo imagine, and anything but dressy in their tastes. There 
wore no lectures to young men in those days, remember; no 
amateur theatricals, no Young Men’s Christian Associations, to 
make life one long festivity. Everything was at a dead level. 
Prnbably’the only excitements Adam and Eve bad were dis¬ 
ciplining the children and making them “behave.” Whatever 
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aensation Adam may have made among tlie boasts of tho field, 
tl\,e only public movoiucnt possible to his active-niiiided wife 
was to notify all mankind little Cain and Abel) to look 
out, for Adam was coming! Naturally, Abel, being the baby, 
the last and therefore the best and dearest, was to a great ex¬ 
tent spared these active admoiiitionsj and public excitements ; 
and so the burden of social responsibility fell upon poor little 
Cain. Who shall blame him, or wonder at the act, if now and 
then he indulged in a sly kick at Abel, — Abel, the gOv)tl y b<jy 
of the family, the “ rest of the world,” who would not on any 
account be as naughty and noisy as brother Cain? " 

Yet who of us can say Unit any such kick- was adminis¬ 
tered? At that early stage of his existence, tlie controlling 
mind of Cain had not yet given wa}'. 

It is no light matter to be the first man in a woi’^d like this; 
and Cain certainly was preparing to hold that position. Adam, 
his father, was created for a purpose. Like Minerva, ho sprang 
into life full grown ; therefore, tliough we may safely consider 
him as tho first human creature, ho certainly was not the first 
mail. For how can one be a man who never was a child? 

Here we have another argument in favor of Cain. Besides 
having no bad boys to pattern after, ho was under the constant 
direction of his parents, who certainly, if oiil '/ from an instinct 
of self-preservation, would have trained him never to be passion¬ 
ate or cruel, when in Ids right mind. To be sure, they labored 
under a jieculiar disadvantage. Herbert Spencer himself, com¬ 
ing into tlie world booted and sjinrrcd, with mi childhood to 
look back upon, might liave been at a loss how to manage the 
first boy. We must never forget that there wa.s a time when 
instinct and reflex action had the start of the doctrine of prece¬ 
dent and law of consequences ; when tho original “ I told you 
so I ” had yet to be uttered. Even the warning example of 
Cain was denied to the moral advancing of this first boy. 

Still, the situation had its advantages. There were no foiid 
uncles and aunts, no doting grandparents, to spoil the child and 
confound the best endeavors of Adam and Eve. Fortunately 
for the boy, “Poor Richard’s Almanac” was yet unwritten; 
George Washington’s little hatchet was never brandished before 
his infant mind ; and Casahianca had not yet struck his attitude 
on the burning deck. So young Cain was spared a host of irri¬ 
tating, perhaps exasperating influences. In short, there is every 
reason to believe that, in spite of depressing conditimis and 
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surroundings, he grew up to be at least a better man than his 
father, who never bad any bringing up at all. That he did not 
kill Abel in his boyhood is proof enough of this. There was 
discipline somewhere. 

And in tlic name of developed science and Christian charity, 
why not, in considering sijbsequent events, make due allowance 
for whatever {)lironological excesses the cranium of young Cain 
may Jiave j)(>ssessii5d? An intelligent father of to-day, figura¬ 
tively speaking, can take his child’s liead by the forelock. He 
can detect what is within it, and counteract proclivities. If an 
oininotis bump rise near lus baby’s oar, he is ready to clieck 
combatWeness with “’Mary had a liittle Lamb,” “ Children,you 
should never let,” and other tender ditties. In a word, he may 
talce observations from the little mounts of character on his 
child’s liead^, and so, if he he wise, direct the young life into 
safe and i)leasaJit places. But Adam knew nothing of phre- 
n()Iogy. Ntn- have we great reason to believe that, if he Aac? 
known of it, he would have discreetly followed its indications. 
Childrennire not always cherubs. We all know how the dearest 
of our little ones sometimes becomes so “ aggravating ” as to 
upset our highest ])hiloso]fiiie8. Was Adam more tlian human ? 
Say, rather, he was tlie fountain head and source of human 
passion. 

Again, both cliiklreii were the victims of an abiding priva¬ 
tion. They had the natural propensities of childhood. They 
had teeth, stomach, appetite, — all the conditions, WO will say, 
of cholera infantum, — except the one thing for which they 
secretly yearned, —gi een ap])les I These, of course, were not 
to be had in that house. They were not even allowed to be 
mentioned in the family. Not once in all their lonely childhood 
were those cluldi*en comforted with apples. Think of the pos¬ 
sibilities of inherited appetite, and tlum conceive of the effect 
of these years of unnatural pidvation ! 

Again, who shall question that at times the deepest and 
most mystoripus gloom pervaded that household? Even if 
Adam and Eve did not confide in their children, their oldest 
hoy must have suspected that something was wrong. What 
was it f — the terrible something to be read, and yet not read, 
in the averted faces of that doomed pair ? They evidently had 
seen better days. Where? Why? How? Wluit had become 
of some vague inheritance that Cain felt was his by tight? 
Morning, noon, and night, misty and terrible suspicioua haunted 
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his young mind. Night and noon and morning, the m 5 ^ 8 tery 
► reyolved and revolved -within him. Was tliis conducive to 
sanity ? 

Conceive of the effect of the animals seen in the children’s 
daily walks 1 There were no well-orde’^ed menagerit? 8j>eoi- 
xnens then, with Barnum or Buffalo Bill or “The Zoo” in the 
back<r-<-*und as a foil against terror. Savage boasts glared and 
growled at every turn. AVdmtever geologists may say to the 
contrary, wo must insist that the antediluvian animals did not 
necessarily antedate Adam. Taking the mildest possible view 
of the case, the plesiosaurus, pterodactyl, maslodou, aiid*nu^ga- 
- therium, in their native state, could m)t have heon soothing 
objects of contemplation to the infant mind. 

Well, the boys grew up. But how bleak their young man¬ 
hood I No patent-leather boots, no SAvallowtails, ^:o standing 
collars, no billiards, no intercollegiate contests, no girls woo, 
no fellows to flout 1 Nothing to do when the farm wtnk -was 
over, and the shOop in foi the night, but to look into each 
other’s untrimmed faces with a mute “ Confounded dull! ” 
more terrible than raving. 

Fathers of to-day, would your own cbildren pass unscatlied 
through such an existence as this? Yt)ur little Abels might 
stand it, but how about your little Cains? Would the\ not 
“put a head” on somebody? Would they iH)t be(;c)me, if not 
stark, staring mad, at least non compoa mcnluf Gentlemen of 
the jury,' these considerations arc not to be lightly j)assed by. 

In judging of Cain, look at the situation. On the ojic hand, 
a terrible family mystery, no schools, no churches, no lectures, 
no society, no amusements, no ai>ples I On the other hand, the 
whole burden of humanity borne for llio first time*; paternal 
discipline; monotonous minutes, hours, days, weeks; aiitcdi- 
Ittvian monsters? antediluvian parents, and an uiitediluviau 
good brother, in wliose mouth butter would have remained 
intact for ages. 

Undoubtedly that brother had an exasperating smile. He 
was happy because he was virtuous. He had a way of forgiv¬ 
ing and forgetting that for a time would deprive the offender 
of reason itself; above all, ho had a cool, collected manner of 
his own, added to a chronic desire to bo an angel. His olTer- 
ings always fulfilled the conditions. His fires needed only to 
be lights, and the smoke was sure to ascend with a satisfied, 
confident curl far Into the sky. 
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Cain’s, on the contrary, refused to burft. We can see it all. 
The smoke strugj^led ami flopped. It crept along the groundf 
and, clinging to liis feet, wound about him like a serpent. It 
grew black and angry, shot sideways into his eyes, blinding 
and strangling him — 

And there stood Abel beside hia pile, radiant, satisfied, 
wanting to he an 'ftiigcl f 

It was but the work of a moment. 1’he pent-up, disorgan¬ 
izing inlluenccs of a lifetime found vent in one wild moment 

r*) 

of oinotional insanity. Abel was no morel 

Why dwell upon the tragedy? The world is familiar with 
its sickening details. We shall not repeat them here, nor shall 
we (|uestiou the justieo of the punishment that came to Cain, 
— the remorse, the desolation, the sense of being a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the face of the earth, lie had killed his brother, 
and the penalty must be paid. Sane or insane, a terrible retri- 
liution must have overtaken him. But how about his guilt? 
Would it have been the same in either case ? Are hereditary 
organisHi, temperamental excitability, emotional frenzy, to be 
disregarded? No! a thousand times NO ! What “competent 
juror ” would acipuesee in such a proposition ? 

“Am 1 my brother’s keeper cried the poor wretch, when 
called upon to rjamo the wheroahouts of the missing Al>el. 
Who can doubt liere that Cain, like any lunatic of our own 
time, belioviid himself alone to he sane, and those about him 
stark mad ? His use of the word “keeper ” proves this. True, 
there w(‘re no lunatic asylums in that day; but if the first 
original representative “inmate” was at large, where should 
or ct)uld the brat representative keeper be but in that inmate’s 
diseased finaginaiion ? 

Follow-citizens, the lime has come when this case must be 
taken up. Its mighty issue can no longer bo set aside. If 
Cain was not sane at the moment of killing, the stain of 
ihurder must be wiped from his brow now and forever. This 
tardy justice may at least bo done him. Our children and our 
chihlron’s children must be taught to speak of Cain the man- 
slaughterer ; Cain the mentally excitable; Cain the peculiarly 
circumstanced; hut Cain the murderer ? Never I 

A man’s own testimony shall neither convict nor aci^uit him. 
But are we not to take into account, as indicative of his state 
of mind,’ actions and declarations coincident with the commis¬ 
sion of the crime alleged against him ? If, at or about the 
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time of the fatal deed, there was positive evidence of incoher¬ 
ence, what then? Witness the last recorded words of Cain : — 

“BTEBY ONE THAT FIKDETH MB SHALL SLAY ME.” 

Is this the utterance of a sane mind? Every one that 
findeth iAie shall slay mo ? ” Gentlotnen, Cain at this point 
was not only crazy — he was the craziest man that had ever 
existed I No ordinary lunatic, however preposi ^rous his 
rors, expects to be killed more thai< once. But to this poor 
madman retribution suddenly assumed a hydra-headed [orm. 
His distracted brain, unconscious that Adam was the only 
other man in the wide world, instjintly created an iinmcnso 
population. He saw himself falling again and again by the 
strokes of successive assassins, even as Abel had fallen under 
his hand. His first dazed glimpse of death expanded and in¬ 
tensified into a horror never since conceived by mind of man. 
His hapjnness overthrown ; his reason a wreck; a i)rey to 
fears that stretclied before him forever, with no possible hope 
of final destruction, — the only consolation is that he could not 
know the merciless verdict of posterity. He did not recognize 
in himself The First Murderer. Rather than dream of such 
ignominy as this, was it not better that he shtuihi cry in his 
ravings, “Every one that findeth me shall sla^y me I ” 

Wc leave the question to the intelligence and the justice of 
this faithful and enlightened century. 


THE FIGHT WITH THE BEAR.i , 

i 

By GILLERT PARKER. 

(From “ Tho Pomp of the Lavilettes.*’) 

[GiLBSar Pabicbb : A Canadian novelist, was born in Canada, NovembeiT 
28,1862. He has written Pierre and his People ” (1892), “ Tlio Trespasser ” 
(1828), **The Trail of the Sword ” (1894), “ When Valinond came to Pontiac” 
(1896), ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty” (1890), “The Pomp of the Lavilettes” 
(1897). A dramatization of ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty” was produced by H. 
Beerbobm Tree in New York (1896).] 

Febbol became more and more a cherished and important 
figure in the Manor Casimbault, in which the Lavilettes had 

* By permission of Author and Methuen A Co, (Cr, 8vo. Price 3^. Gd.) 

14 
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made their home soon after the wedding. The old farmhouse 
had meanwhile become a rendezvous for the mysterious Kico> 
las Lavilette and liis rebel comrades. This was known to Mr. 
Forrol. One evening he stopped Nio as he was leaving the 
house, and said; — * 

“Say, Nic, my boy, what’s up? I know a thing or so— 
what’s the use of playing peekaboo ? ” 

“ What do you know, h'crrol ? ” 

“What’s between you and Vanne Gastine, for instance. 
Corny now, own up and tell me all about it. I’m English, but 
I’m Nic Lavilctte’s friend anyhow.” 

lie insinuated into his tone that little touch of brogue 
wliich he used when jrarticularly persuasive. Nio put out his 
hand wjth^a burst of good-natured frankness. 

“ IMeet mo in the storeroom of the old farmhouse at nine 
o’clock, and I’ll tell you. Here’s a key.” 

Handing over the key, ho grasped Ferrol’s hand with an 
effusive conlideuce, and hurried out. Nio Lavilette was now 
an important person in his own sight and in the sight of others 
in lionaventure. In him the pomp of his family took an indi¬ 
vidual form. 

Earlier than tlie appointed time Ferrol turned the key and 
stepped inside the big despoiled hallway of the old farmhouse. 
His footstej)3 sounded hollow in the empty rooms. Already 
dust had gathered, and an air of desertion and decay filled the 
place in spite of the solid timbers and sound floors and window 
sills. He took out his watch; it was ten minutes to nine. 
Passing througli the little hallway to the storeroom, he opened 
the door. It was dark inside. Strikmg a match, he saw a 
candle on the window sill, and going to it he lighted'it with, a 
flint and steel lying near. The window was shut tight. From 
curiosity only he tried to open the shutter, but it was immov- 
,able. Looking round, he saw another candle on the window 
sill opposite. He lighted it also, and mechanically tried to 
force the shutters of the window, but they were tight, too, 
Going to the door, which opened into the farmyard, he found 
it securely fastened. Although he turned the lock, the door 
would not open. 

Presently his attention was drawn by the glitter of some¬ 
thing upon one of the crosspieces of timber halfw:ay vp .tlie 
wall.' Going over, he examined it, and found it to m a broken 
bayonet, — left there by a careless rebel. Placing the steel 
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again upon the ledge, he began walking up and down thought- 

fSly. 

Presently he was seized with a fit of coughing. The par¬ 
oxysm lasted a minute or more, and he j)laced his arm upon 
the window sill, leaning his head upon it. Presently, as the 
paroxysm lessened, he thought he heard the click of a lock. 
He raised his head, but his eyes were misty, and seeing noth¬ 
ing, he leaned his head on his arm again. 

Suddenly he felt something near him. lie swung round 
swiftly, and saw Vanne Castine’s bear not fifteen feet* away 
from him I It raised itself on its hind legs, its rod eyes .rolling, 
and started towards him. He picked up the catidle from the 
window sill, threw it in the animal’s face, and dashed towards 
the door, * • 

It was locked I He swung round. The huge beast, with a 
loud snarl, was coming down upon him. 

Here he was shut within four solid walls with u wild beast 
hungry for his life. All his instincts were alive. He liad 
little hope of saving himself, but he was determined to do what 
lay in his power. 

His first impulse was to blow out the other candle. That 
would leave him in the dark, and it struck him that his advan¬ 
tage would be greater if there were no light. He came straight 
towards the bear, tljen suddenly made a swift movement to the 
left, trusting to his greater quickness of movement. Tlie beast 
was nearly as quick as he, and as ho dashed along the w^all 
towards the candle, he could hear its hot breath just behind 
him* 

As he passed the window, he caught the candle in his hands, 
said was about to throw it on the floor or in the bear’s face, 
when be remembered that, in the dark, the bear’s sense of 
sm^ would be as effective as eyesight, while he himself would 
be uo better off* 

He ran suddenly to the center of the room, the candle stUl 
in his hand) imd turned to meet his foe It cam'e savagely at 
him. He dodged, iran past it, turned, doubled on it, and 
dodged again. A half-dozen times this was repeated, the can¬ 
dle still fiariug. It could not last long The bear was enraged. 
Its movements became swifter, its vicious teeth and lips were 
eovared with froth, which dripped to the floor, and sometimes 
spattered FerroPs clothes as he ran pest. No toreador ever 
^yed with the horns of a mad bull as Ferrol played his deadly 
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l^arae with Michael llte (lancing bear. Ilis breath was becom¬ 
ing shorter and shorter; he had a stifling sensation, a terrible 
tightne.ss across his chest, lie did not (50Ugh, however, bat 
on(!(^ <jr twi< t‘ he tasks! warm drops of his heart’s blood in his 
mouth. Once he drew the back of his hand across his lips 
mechanically, and a red stain showed ujwn it. 

In his hoyhyod and early manhood he had been a good 
sportsman ; laid been quick of eye, swift of foot, and fearless. 
Hut what could fearlessness avail him in this strait? With the 
Ixist (jf rifles he would have felt himself at a disadvantage. He 
was emtain his time had come; and with that conviction upon 
Jiiin, the terror of the thing, and tJie liorrible physical shrink¬ 
ing, almost ]iassod away from him. The disease eating away 
his life had/.liminishod tliat revolt against death which is in the 
healthy flesh of every man. He was levying upon the vital 
forces remaining in liini whicli, distributed naturally, might 
cover a year or so, to give him here and now a fow moments of 
unnatural strength for the completion of a hopeless struggle. 

It was also as if two brains in him were working; one busy 
with all the chances and details of his wild contest, the other 
with lh(' evemts of his life. 

rietnres flashed before him. Some having to do with the 
earliest days of hi:? childhood; some with fighting in tho Danube 
before he left the army, impoverished and ashamed; some with 
idle hours in the North Tower in Stavcly Castle; and one with 
the day he a)id his sister Icd’t the old Castle, never to return, 
and looked baek upon it from the top of Farcalladon Moor, 
waving a “ (iod-bless-yon ” to it. The thought of his sister 
filled liim with a desire, a pitiful desire, to live. 

Just then another jneture flashed before his eyes. It was 
ho himself, riding the mad stallion, Bolingbroke, the first year 
lie followed the hounds. How the brute tried to smash his leg 
pgainst a stone wall; how it reared until it almost toppled over 
and backwards; how it jibbed at a gate, and nearly dashed its 
own brains out against a tree; and how, after an hour’s hard 
fighting, he made it take tho stillest fence and watercourse in 
the country. 

Tliis thought gave him courage now. He suddenly remem¬ 
bered the broken bayonet upon the ledge against the wall. If 
he could, reach it, there might be a chance — chance to strike 
one blow for life. As his eye glanced towards the wall, he saw 
tlie steel flash in the light of the candle. 
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The bear was between him and it. He made a feint towards 
the left, then as quickly to the" right. But doing so, he 
slipped and fell. The candle dropped to the floor and went 
out. With a lightninglike instinct of self-preservation lie 
swung over upon his face just as the bear, in its wild rush, 
passed over his head. He reiuenibered afterwards the odor of 
the lio^, rank body, and the sprawling huge feet and claws. 
Scrambling to his feet swiftly, ho ran to tl^e wall. Fortune 
was with liini. His hand almost instantly clulohed the brokoTi 
bayonet. He whipped out his handkerchioi, tore tlie scarf 
from his neck, and wound them around his hand, th.at the 
broken bayonet should not tear the flesh as ho fought for his 
life. Then seizing it, he stood waiting for the hear to come 
on. His body was bent forward, his eyes straining into the 
dark, his hot face dripping — dripping—sw^eat, liis breath 
coming hard and labored from his tlmoat. 

Fora minute there was absolute silence, save for the breath¬ 
ing of the man and the savage panting of the beast. Fi cscnt ly he 
felt exactly where the bear was, and listened intently. He knenv 
that it was now but a (question of minutes, j)erhiips seconds. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that if lie could but climb ujxm 
the ledge where the bayonet had l>een, there miglit be safc.ty. 
Yet, again, in getting up the bear might seize iiini, and there 
would be an end to all immediately. It was worth trying, 
however. 

Two things hax)penod at that moment to prevent tli(> trial: 
the sound of knocking on a door somewhere, and the roaring 
rush of the bear upon him. He sprang to one side, striking at 
the beast as he did so. The bayonet went in and out again. 
There came voices from the outside; evidently somebody was 
trying to get in, TJic bear roared again and came on. it was 
all a blind man’s game. But his scent, like the aiiimars, 
keen. He bad taken off his coat, and ho now swung it out be¬ 
fore him in a half-circle, and as it struck the bear it covered 
his own position. He swung aside once Jnorc and drove his 
arm into the dark. The bayonet struck the nose of the beast. 

Now there was a knocking and a hammering at the window, 
and the wrenching of the shutters. He gathered himself to¬ 
gether for the next assault. Suddenly he felt that every par¬ 
ticle of strength had gone out of him. He pulled himself up 
with a last effort—his legs would not support him ; he shivered, 
and swayed I God I would they never get that window open 1 
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H is senses were abnormally acute. Another sound atU'aoted 
him. The oi)eriing of the door, and a voice —Vanne OastWs 

— calling to the hear. 

His heart seemed to give a leap, then slowly to roll over 
with a thud, and he fgll to the floor as the bear lunged forward 
upon him. 

A minute afterwards Vaune Gastine was goading the savage 
beast through the door and out to the hallway into the yard as 
Nic swung through the open window into the room. 

Castillo's lantern stood in the middle of the floor, and be> 
tween< it and the window lay Ferrol, the broken bayonet stiU 
clutched in his right hand. Lavilettc dropped on his knees 
beside him and felt his heart. It was beating, but the shirt and 
the waistcoat were dripping with blood where the bear had set 
its claw8*and teeth in the shoulder of its victim. 

An hour later Nic Lavilette stood outside the door of Ferrol’s 
bedroom in the Manor Casimbault talking to the Regimental 
Surgeon, as Christine, pale and wild-eyed, come running towards 
them. 

“ Is ho dead ? is ho dead ? ” she asked distractedly. “ I’ve 
just come from the village. Why didn’t you send for me? 
Toll me 1 is he dead? Oh, tell me at once I ” 

She caught the Regimental Surgeon’s arm. He looked down 
at her over his glasses, benignly, for she had always been a 
favorite of his, and answered : — 

“Alive, alive, my dear! Bad rip in the shoulder—worn 
out — weak — shattered — but good for a while yet—yes, yes 

— exactement / ” 

Wit^i a wayward impulse, she threw her arms around his 
neck and kissed him on the cheek. The embrace disarranged 
his glasses and flushed his face like a schoolgirl’s, but his eyes 
were full of embarrassed delight. 

“There! there!” he said, “we’ll take care of him.-*' 
Then suddenly he paused, for the real signifleanoe of her action 
dawned upon him. 

“ Dear me*! ” he said, in disturbed meditation, “ dear me I ** 

She suddenly opened the bedroom door and went in, fol' 
lowed by Nic. The Regimental Surgeon dropped his mouth, 
and cheeks in his hand reflectively, his eyes showing quaintly 
and quizzically above the glasses and his fingers, 

“Well, well I Well, well I ” he said, as if he had euooui^- 
tered a difficulty. “ It—it will never be possib^. He would 
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Rot marry her I ” he added, and then, turning, went abstractedly 
do;yn the stairs. 

Ferrol was in a deep sleep when Christine and her brother 
entered the chamber. Her face turned still more pale when 
she saw him, flashed, and became pale again. There were 
leaden hollows round his eyes, and his hair was matted with 
perspiration. Yet he was handsome — and helpless. Her eyes 
filled with tears. She turned her head away ^rom her brother, 
and went softly to the window, but not before she had touched 
the pale hand that lay nerveless upon the cover let. 

*‘It’s not feverish,” she said to Nic, as if in necessary 
etplanation of the act. 

She stood at the window for a moment, looking out, then 
said: — 

“ Come here, Nic, and tell me all about it.” 

He told her all he knew: how he had come to the old house 
by appointment with Forrol; bad tried to get into the store¬ 
room, had found the doors bolted; liad heard the noise of a 
wild animal inside 5 had run out, tried a window, jit last 
wrenched it open and found Ferrol in a dead faint. Ho went 
to the table and brought back the broken bayonet. 

“That’s all he had to fight with,” he said. “Fire of a 
little hell, but he had grit — after all I ” 

“ That’s all he had to fight with I ” she repeated, as she 
untwisted the handkerchief from the hilt end. “ Why did you 
say he had true grit—‘after all*? What do you mean by 
that ‘after all*?” 

“Well, you don’t expect much from a man with only one 
lung—eh, CHroflSef*' 

“Courage isn’t in the lungs,” she answered. Then she 
added, “Go and fetch me a bottle of brandy — I’m going to 
bathe his hands and feet in brandy and hot water as soon as 
he’s awfdte.” 

“ Better let mother do that, hadn’t you ? ” he asked rather 
hesitatingly, as he moved towards the door. 

Her eyes snapped fire. “ Nic — Mm Dieu ! hear the nice 
Niel” she said. “The dear Nio, who went in swimming 
with-” 

She said no more, for he had no desire to listen to an account 
of his misdeeds,***which were not a few, — and Christine had 
a gifdling tongue. 

When the door was shut, she went to the bed, sat down 
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on ii chair beside it» and looked at Ferrol earnestly and 
sadly. « 

“ My dear, iny dear, dear, dear! ’’ she said in a whisper, 
“you look so liandsoine and so kind as you lie there — like no 
man 1 over saw in my life. Wlio'd have fought as you fought 
•— and nearly dead I WIm’d have had brains enough to know 
just what t() do ! My darling, that never said ‘ my darling * to 
me, nor heartl me call you that; suppose you haven’t a dollar, 
not a cent in the world, and suppose you’ll never earn a dollar 
or a cent in tlie world, what difference does that make to me 1 
I coiilK earn it; and I’d give more for a touch of your finger 
than a thousand dollars ; and more for a month with you than 
for a lifetime with the richest man in the world. You never 
look cross at me, or at any one, and you never say an unkind 
thing, and yfiu never find fault when you suffer so! You never 
hurt any one, I know. You never hurt Vanne Castine-” 

Her lingers twitched in her lap, and then clasped very tight, 
as she went on. 

“ Yok never Inirt him, and yet he’s tried to kill you in the 
moat awful way 1 Perhaps you’ll die now—perhaps you’ll die 
to-night. — Hut no, no, you shall not 1 ” she cried, in sudden 
fright and eagerness, as she got up and leaned over him. “ You 
shall not die. You shall live — for a while — oh, yes, for 
a while >et,” she added, with a pitiful yearning in her voice, 
“ just for a little while, — till yoxi love me, and tell me so 1 Oh, 
how cou/d that devil try to kill you ! ” 

Klie suddenly drew herself up. 

“I’ll kill him and his bear too — now, now, while you lie 
there sleo^)ing 1 And when you wake, I’ll tell you what I’ve 
done, and you’ll — you’ll love mo then, and tell me so perhaps. 
Yes, yes, I’ll-” 

She said no more, for her brother entered with the brandy. 

“ Put it there,” she said, pointing to the table. “ You 
WKteh him till I come. I’ll be back in an hour, and then when 
he wakes, we’ll bathe him in the hot water and brandy.” 

“Who told you about hot water and brandy?” he asked 
her, curiously. 

She did not answer him, but passed through the door and 
down the hall till she came to Nic’s bedroom ; she went in, took 
a pair of pistols from the wall, examined them, found they were 
fully loaded, and hurried from the room. 

About a half-hour later she appeared before the house which 
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once had belonged to Vanne Castiuc. The m<jrtgago had been 
foreclosed, and the place had passed into the hands of Sophie 
and Magon Farcinelle ; but Castine had taken up his abode in 
the house a few days before, and defied any one to put him 
out. 

A light was burning in the kitchen of the house. There 
wore no curtains to the window, but an old coat had been hung^ 
up to serve the purpose, and light shone betv’^een a sleeve of 
it and the window sill. Putting her face close to the window, 
the girl could see the bear in the corner, clawuig at its chain 
and tossing its head from side to side, still panting and i«ngry' 
from the fight. Now and again also it licked tlie bayonet wound 
between its shoulders, and rubbed its lacerated nose on its paw. 
Castine was mixing some tar and oil in a pan by the fire, to 
apply to the still bleeding wounds of his Michael. Tie had an 
ugly grin on his face. 

He was dressed just as on the first day lie appeared in the 
village, even to the fur cap; and presently, as he turned round, 
he began to sing the monotonous measure to which ihe bear 
had danced. It had at once a soothing effect upon the beast. 

After he had gone from the storeroom, leaving Ferrol dead, 
as he thought, it was* this song alone which had saved himself 
from peril; for the beast was wild from pain, fury, and the 
taste of blood. As soon as they had cleared the farmyard, lie 
had begun this song, and the bear, cowed at first by the thrusts 
of its master’s pike, quieted to the well-known ditty. 

He approached the bear now, and stooping, put some of the 
tar and oil upon its nose. It sniffed, and rubbed off the salve, 
but he put more on ; then he rubbed it into the wound of the 
breast. Once the animal made a fierce snaj) at liis shoulder, but 
he deftly avoided it, gave it a thrust with a sharp-pointed stick, 
and began the song again. Presently he rose, and came towards 
the fire. 

As he did so, he heard the door open. Turning round’ 
quickly, he saw Christine standing just inside.. She had a 
shawl thrown round her, and one hand was thrust in the pocket 
of her dress. She looked from him to the bear, then back again 
to him. 

He did not realize why she had come. For a moment, in 
his excited state, he almost thought she had come because 
she loved him. He had seen her twice since his return, but 
each time she would say nothing to him further than that she 
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■wished not to meet or to speak to him at all. He had pleaded 
with her, had grown angry, and she had left him. Who could 
tell — perhaps she had come to him now as she had come to 
him in the old days ! He dropped the pan of tar and oil. 

Chris ! ” he said, and started forward to her. 

At that moment, the bear, as if it know the girl’s missiom 
sprang forward with a gfowl. Its huge mouth was open, and 
all its fierce lust for killing showed again in its wild lunges, 
(.'iistine turned with an oath, and thrust the steel-set pike ipto 
its leg. It cowered at the voice and the punishment for an 
instavt., but came on again. 

Castine saw the girl raise the pistol and fire twice at the 
beast. lie was so dumfounded that at first he did not move. 
Then ho saw her raise another pistol. The wounded bear 
lunged heat ily on its chain — once — twdoe—in a devilish rage, 
and as Christine fired the third time, snapped the staple loose 
and sjuaiig forward. 

At the same moment Castine threw himself in front of the 
girl, and caught the onward rush. Calling the beast by ite 
name, he grappled with it. They were man and servant no 
longer, but two animals fighting for their lives, Castine drew 
out his knife, as the hear, raised on its hind legs, crushed him 
in its immense anna, and still calling half crazily, “ Michael! 
Michael! Down, Michael 1 ” ho plunged the knife twice in the 
l)oasi’s side. 

The bear’s teeth fastened in his shoulder, the horrible pres¬ 
sure of its arm, was turning his face black; he felt death com¬ 
ing ; when another pistol shot rang out close to his own head 
and liis breath suddenly came back. He staggered to the ’wall, 
and then*eame to the floor in a heap, as the ^ar lurched down¬ 
wards and fell over on its side, dead. 

Christine had come to kill the beast and perhaps the man. 
The man had saved her life, and now she had saved his $ and 
together they had killed the bear which had maltreated TUm 
Ferrol. 

Castine’s eyes were fixed on the dead beast. Everything WW 
gone from him now — even the way to his meager Uvdihoodi 
and the cause of it aU, as he in his blind, unnatural way thouifhty 
was this girl before him ; this girl and her people. Her back; 
was turned towards the door. Anger and passion wara both 
at work in him at once. 

“Chris,” he said, “Chris, let’s call it even—eh? Lat^s 
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make it tip* Chris* ma ohirte, don’t you remember when we 
used to meet, and was fond of each other ? Let’s make it up, 
and leave here — now—to-night — eh ? I’m not so poor, after 

all I I’ll be paid by Papineau, the leader of the Rebellion-” 

He made a couple of unsteady steps towards her, for he was 
weak yet. “What’s the good—you’re bound to come to me 
in the end I You’ve got the same kmd of feelings in you, 
you’ve'— 

She had stood still at first, dazed by his words, but she grew 
angry (Quickly, and was about to speak as she felt, when iie 
went on r — * 

Stay hero now with mo. Don’t go back. Don’t you re¬ 
member Shangois’ house? Don’t you remember that night, 
that night when — ah, Chris, stay here ” 

Her face was flaming. “ I’d rather stay in a ruom full of 
wUd beasts like that ” (she pointed to the bear) “ than be with 
you one minute — you murderer I ” she said, with choking 
anger. 

He started towards her, saying: — , 

“ By the blood of Joseph,* but you’ll stay just the same, 
and-” 

He got no further, for she throw the pistol in his face with 
aU her might. It struck between his eyes with a thud, and ho 
staggered back, blind, suffering, and faint, as she threw open 
the door and sped away in the darkness. 

Reaching the Manor safely, she ran up to her room, arranged 
her hair, washed her hands, and came again to Ferrol’s bedroom. 
Kncwking softly, she was admitted by Nio. There was an un¬ 
natural brightness in her eyes. 

“Where’ve you been?” he asked, for he noticed this. 
“What’ve you been doing?” 

“I’vei killed the bear that tried to kill him,” she answered. 

She fi^oke louder than she meant. Her voice awakened 
Ferrol, 

“ Eh, what,” he said, “ killed the bear, mademoiselle I — my 
dear friend,” he added: “killed the bear!” He coughed a 
little, and a twinge of pain crossed over his face. 

She nodded, and her face was alight with pleasure. 

She lifted up hie head and gave him a littlo drink of brandy. 
Hie fingers doe^ on hers that held the glass. His touch thrilled 
her* 

“That’s good, that’s easier,” he remarked. 
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“ Wo’re going to batlio you in brandy and hot water, now 
— Nic and 1,” slie said. ^ 

“ Bathe me ! Batiie mo I ” ho said, in amused consternation. 

“ Hands and feet," Nic explained, 

A few minutes later as she lifted up his head, her face was 
very m ar him; her breath was in his face. Her eyes half 
closed, her lingers trembled. He suddenly drew her to him, 
and kissed her on the lips. She looked round swiftly, but her 
brother had not noticed 1 


THE ESCAPE OF THE LOVERS.» 

* « 

By .JOSEPH A. DE GOBINEAU. 

(From “Tho Lovers ol Kandahar.”) 

« 

[CoMTB .Toskfii Artiiitk DE GoRiNTEAtr; A Fronch diplomatist, Orientalist, 
and man of letters; born at Bordeaux, Franee, 1810. He wrote: ” Les EeligiOns 
otles Philosophies dans I’AsioCentralo” (1806), ^NouveUesAsiatiqueB” (1876), 
etc. He died at I’aris, October 17, 1882. J 

You ask if he was beautiful? Beautiful as an angel. His 
complexion was a little tawny, not with that dull, cadaverous 
shade which is tho sure re.sult of a mongrel origin ; it was 
richly lawny like a fruit ripened by the sun. His black locks 
curled in a Avealtli of ringlets round the compact folds of his 
blue turban striped with rod; a silken, sweeping, and rather 
lojig mustache caressed the delicate outline of his upper lip, 
which was cleanly cut, mobile, proud, and breatliing of life and 
jxission. His eyes, tender and deep, flashed readily. He was 
tall, strong, slender, broad-shouldered, and straight-flanked. 
No one would ever dream of asking his race; it was evident 
that the purest Afghan blood coursed through his veins, and 
that looking, at him one saw the veritable descendant of those 
ancient Parthians, Arsacians, Orodians, under whose tread the 
Roman world groaned in righteous terror. His mother, at 
his birth, foreseeing what he would become, had named him 
Mohseii, the beautiful, and rightly so. . . . 

His father, Mohammed*Beg, had a younger brother named 

^ Copyright, 1887, by D. Appletou & Co. Used by parmiaafoa. 
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OsraaHy and this Osman, the father of three sons and one 
daughter, had acquired some fortune in the English service, 
having been for long subakdar^ or captain, in an infantry regi¬ 
ment at Bengal. His retiring pension, regularly paid through 
the niedium of a Hindu banker, gave him, together vrith con¬ 
siderable comfort, a certain vanity; jnoreover, lie had fixed 
opinion*- respecting the art of war, very superior, in his estima¬ 
tion, to those of his elder brother Mohammed. ^Plie latter only 
set a value on personal bravery. Several very animated dis¬ 
putes had taken place between the two brothers ; and the elder, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had found the respect due t» Ids 
seniority but scantily observed. Their relations accordingly 
were pretty bad, when one day Osman-Beg, on receiving a visit 
from Mohammed, did not rise on his eiitraiico into the room. 
At sight of this enormity, Mohsen, who accorapanietf his* fatlier, 
could not contain his indignation ; and, not daring to lay tho 
blame directly on his uncle, ho applied a vigorous box on the 
ear to the youngest of his cousins, Elcra. This occurrence was 
tho more to be deplored as up to this time Mohsen and Elem 
had entertained the strongest affection for each other. Klem, 
enraged at his cousin’s action, had drawn his poniard, and made 
a movement to spring on him ; but the old men had interposed 
in time, and had separated the belligerents. I^ext day a bullet 
was lodged in the right sleeve of Mohsen’s clothing. No one 
was in doubt concerning it; this bullet came from Eleni’s gun. 
Six months passed, and an onunous calm brooded over ilio two 
dwellings which adjoined, and which could mutually watch 
each other. Tho women only had encountered at times — they 
insulted one another; tho men seemed to avoid each other. 
Molisen had made up his mind to penetrate into his uncle’s 
house and slay Eldm; his plans were laid accordingly. . . . 

The day was not yet sufficiently advanced for him to set to 
work. He needed the first liour of evening, the moment when 
the shadows begin to descend on the town. In order to abide' 
the time, he set out, walking with a calm step,, toward the 
bazaar, preserving in his bearing that chilling dignity suitable 
to a young man of good lineage. . . . 

At length day disappeared behind tho horizon, and the first 
shadows lengthened in the streets; the upper terraces alone 
were yet gilded by the sun. Tho muezzins all at once began, 
from the summit of mosques great and small, to jiroclaim the 
hour of prayer in sonorous and prolonged tones. It was, as is 
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customary, the universal cry, which echoes throug^h the air 
affirming that Allah alone is God, and that Mahomet is* his * 
prophet. Mohsen was aware that every day at this hour his 
uncle and his sons were in the habit of repairing to their even¬ 
ing duty — all his sons without a single exception; but this 
time there would be oae such; Elem, stricken by fever, had 
been sick and laid up for two days. Mohsen was certain to 
liud him in bod, hi a deserted house ; for the women, in their 
tuin, would be at the fountain. 

WJien he reached the door of his uncle’s house, he entered. 
He I’lushed back the sides of the door behind him ; he secured 
them with the bar; he turned the key in the lock. He wished 
to be neither surprised nor hindered. What a shame it 
would Jiavp been had he failed in his first enterprise I He 
traversed the dark corridor leading into the narrow court, 
and this court itself, leaping over the fountain which formed 
its center. Then he ascended three steps and turned toward 
Kleui’s room. All of a sudden he found iiimself face to face 
with His female cousin, who, standing in the middle of the 
corridor, barred his way. She was fifteen years of age, and 
was called Djemyleh, “ the Charming.” 

“Salvation bo upon you, son of my uncle!” said she; 
“ you came to kill Elem.” • 

IVlohsen was da/./ded, and his eyes swam. He had not seen 
his cousin for live years. How. the child, now become a woman, 
had changed I She stood before him in the full perfection of 
a beauty ho had never conceived of, ravishing in herself, adora¬ 
ble in her robe of red gauze with its gold flowers, her beautiful 
hair surcoundod, he knew not how, with blue transparent silver- 
embroidered veils. 

His heart beat, his soul was intoxicated, he ooiild not 
answer a single word. She continued in a clear, penetrating, 
sweet, irresistible tone ; — 

“Do not slay him! He is my favorite; the one of my 
brothers wliom 1 love moat. I love you more; take mo for 
ransom I Take me, son of my uncle! I will be your wife ; 
I will follow you; I will become yours ; do you desire m8?*^ 

She bent tenderly toward him. He lost his head; vHthout 
understanding what was happening or what he was doing, he fell 
on his and gazed, entranced, on the adorable ap|iar&th^ 

who leaned over him. Heaven opened to his eyes. He hj^ 
never dreamed of anything like it. He gazed, he goeedi he 
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happyt he suffered, he did not think, he felt, he loved. He 
bent his forehead so low, so low that, his mooth approaching a 
, skirt of her purple robe, he seized the hem of it tenderly and 
bore it to his lips. Then, DjemylMi, lifting up her little bare 
foot, placed it on the slioulder of him who, without speaking, 
so thoroughly confessed himself her sIpvc. 

Thi.. was an electric shock; this magic touch was omnipo¬ 
tent over him; the proud tejuper of the young man, already 
much shaken, shattered like a crystal under thi« almost inn .il- 
pable pressure; and the nameless happiness, a limitless felicity, 
a joy of unequaled intensity, penetrated the entire being the 
Afghan. Love demands of each the gift of wliat he holds most 
deal*. That is what one must yield, and if he loves it is pre¬ 
cisely what he wishes to give. Mohsen gave his vengeance, 
gave the conception he had of his honor, gave his liberty, gave • 
himself, andinstiiictively sought still in the deepest abysses of liis 
being to see if ho could not give more. What he had hitherto 
esteemed above heaven seemed to him pitiful in comparison to 
what he would have desired to lavish on his idol, and he found 
himself in arrears before the excess of his adoration. 

On his knees thus, the little foot resting on his shoulder, 
and he himself bowed to the earth, he raised his head sidcwtiys, 
and Djemyleh, looking at him also, tromuloup but serious, said 
to him ; — 

“ I am wholly yours I Now be off I Come this way lest 
my relations should meet you, for they are just coming in 
again. You must not die; you are my life.” 

She withdrew her foot, took Mohsou’s hand, and lifted him 
up. He was passive. She drew him into the interior of the 
house, led him toward a back door, and listened whether any 
dangerous sound was audible. Truly death surrounded them. 
Before opening the way to lum, she looked at him again, thre^ 
herself into his arms, kissed him, and said: — 

You depart \ alas, you departj. Yes, I am wholly yours j 
-7 forever, do you hear ? ” 

Footfalls resounded in the house. Djemyleh quickly opened 
the door* 

‘♦ Be off I ” she murmured. She pushed the young man out, 
and the latter found himself in a deserted lane. The door was 
abut behind him. . . * 

He hid his faoe in his hands and wept in bitterness. Then 
the remembrance of a heavenly music revived in his soul. 
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“ She Baitl to me, ‘ I am wholly yours I * Has she said so ? 
Has she really said so ? How did she say it ? ‘I am you;fs I * 
Why ? Always ? l*erhai>8 she did not think as 1 believe. I 
fflv<5 a meaning to it which she did not Intend. She only 
(Icsired to make me listen there. —Ah I how I suffer, and how 
1 wt>ulil like to <lie 1 She wished to save her brother, nothing 
more ! She wislicd to distract me — to amuse herself with me. 
Women are false. Well, she is amused, she distracts me, she 
tortures me ! If that pleases her, who can prevent it ? Is it 
I V N(i, truly, 1 am her property, I am her plaything, the 
dnMtrf>f her feet, whatever she may desire. If she shatters me, 
she wMl do well I What she wishes is well I Ah I Djemyleh 
— Djemyleli ! ” 

He reentered his own house pale and sick ; his mother per¬ 
ceived It. '"She took him in her arms ; he laid his head in her 
lap and remained part of the night without sleep or speech. 
Fever prtij’^ed upon him. On the morrow he was quite ill, and 
remained prostrate on liis bed. ... 

Mohsen was certain, convinced of but one thing — that he 
was not loved. Why did he believe so ? Because he was too 
much in love. The madness of fondness had seized him 
unaware, suddenly, rudely, comi)lctelyI He had understood 
nt)thing of what was happening to him. He constantly recalled 
what Djemyleh iiad said to him- Alas I the words, one by 
one, were treasured like pearls in his heart; but by dint of 
hearing them, of repeating them, of hearing them again, of 
dwelling on them, ho no longer understood them, and he only 
knew that he had been unable to answer a single, solitary 
word : lie was exceedingly wretched. 

His nlother saw him pining. The poor child’s breast was 
being choked up ; a torrid heat consumed him. He was 
passing away. All the neighboring households knew his con¬ 
dition, and, as nothing could explain so sudden a sickness, it 
•was genei-ally agreed that a sorcery had been cast on him, and 
the question,was, whence c&me the blow ? Some pretended to 
show that tlio Mouradzyys had ordered it; others stealthily 
accused old Osman of being the murderer, and of having hired 
a .lewish doctor to effect the magic assassination. 

It was evening, and tolerably late. For two days the 
young man had not uttered a single word. His head was 
turned to the wall, his arms hung listless on the bed ; his 
mother, after having disposed charms around him, and enter- 
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taining no further hope, was waiting to see him expire, and 
watching him with eager eyes, when suddenly, to the great 
surprise—almost to the terror — of the poor woman, Mobsen 
abruptly turned his head toward the door; and, the expression 
of his countenance changing, a gleam of life illumined it. He 
listened. His mother heard nothing. He raised himself, and 
in a cor^dent tone pronounced these words: — 

♦‘She is leaving her house and coming here.’ 

“ Who, my son, who is coming here ? ” 

“Herself. Mother, she is coming. Open the door for 
her I ” replied Mobsen, in a piercing voice. He was beside 
himself» a thousand flames sparkled in his eyes. The old 
woman, without knowing herself what she was doing, obeyed 
this imperious order, and at the touch of her trembling hand 
the door opened wide. She saw no one. She listened, but 
heard nothing. She looked in the corridor; all was gloomy ; 
she saw nothing. One minute, two minutes, passed in this 
waiting, full of anxiety for her, full of assured faith for him. 
Then a light noise sounded ; the door of the house opeued ; a 
furtive, quick step flitted over the stone flagging ; a form, at 
first indistinct, detached itself from the shadows; a woman 
disclosed herself, arrived at the threshold of the chamber; a 
veil ffell, Djemyleh threw herself toward the bed, and Mohsen, 
uttering a cry of joy, received her in his arms. 

“ You are here, it is yourself. You love me ? ” 

“ Above all things I ” 

“ Unhappy child,” cried the mother; “ this, then, is what 
is killing you I ** 

The two lovers remained locked in each other’s arms, and 
did not speak; they stammered fthey were drowned in tears ; 
they gazed on one another with an inextinguishable passion, 
and, as an almost exhausted lamp into which oil is poured, 
Mohsdn’fi soul revived, and his body recovered itself. 

“ What does this mean ? ” said the old woman. “ Have you 
resolved on your own ruin and ours ? Do you •think your 
uncle will not perceive Djemyleh’s flight ? What will happen ? 
What calamities are about to fall on us 1 Are we not sufli' 
ciently tried ? Child, of misfortune, return to your home ! 
Leave us 1 ” 

“NeverI” cried Hohseu. He got up forthwith, tied his 
robe, tightened his belt, stretched out his hand to the wall, took 
down his arms, adjusted thorn, and renewed the priming of his 
15 ' . 
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gun, all in a second. The last trace of prostration had disap¬ 
peared. If he had fever, it was the fever of action. En^hu- 
sia-stu shone in his face. Djemyleh helped him to buckle his 
saber belt. Feelings akin to those of the young man animated 
her charming features. At this moment, old Mohammed, fol¬ 
lowed by two of his me®, entered the I'oom. Seeing his niece, 
wlio flung herself at hie feet and kissed his hand, he was'mo¬ 
mentarily surprised, and w'as unable to conceal a sort of emo¬ 
tion. llis stern and haughty features contracted. 

“ They love each other,” said his wife, indicating the two 
children. Mohammed smiled, and stroked his mustache. 

For an instant he thought of casting Djemyleh from the 
door, and then of at once saying everywhere that she was a lost 
girl, His^halred would have been fully satisfied by the evil 
which he would have done. But he loved his son, he looked 
at him; he understood that it would be difficult to manage 
thing.s so, and contented himself with the amount of ven¬ 
geance pf)ssible. 

‘•■Chose the doors,” said he. “We shall be attacked at 
once, doubtless ; and you women load the guns.” 

Djemyleh had not left her father’s house a quarter of an 
hour befoie her absence was noticed. She could not be at the 
fountain ; it waa too late ; nor at the house of any friend; her 
mother would have been aware of it. Where was she ? They 
suaj)ected some mischance. For several days tliey had noticed 
her gloomy and agitated. What had she done ? Her father, 
her brothers, her mother, went out into the quarter. The 
street was deserted ; no sound was any longer heard. Osman, 
guided l)y a sort of instinct, drew near the house of Mohammed 
with a wolf's step, and heard, by standing close against the 
wall of the court, that they were speaking inside the house. 
He listened. They were piling stones against the door; they 
were getting ready their weapons, they were preparing to 
repulse an attack. 

“ What attack ? ” said Osman to himself. “ If it eonoerned 
the Mouradzyya, my brother would have advised me; for on 
that question we understand one another. He knows that well. 
I would assist him. If it be not about that he is concerned, it 
is about me.” 

Ho listened with increased attention, and by mishap heard 
the following words interchanged: — 

“ Djemyleh, give me the carbine.” 
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“Hereitifl.” 

it was the voipo of liis daughter. A trem>)lmg seized his 
body, from the ends of his hair to the soles of his feet. He 
understood all. . . . 

He made up his mind quickly, shook himself, and reentered 
his own house. He said to hi^s wife an'd sons : — 

“ Djouiyleh is a monster I Slie loves Molisfm, and has fled 
to the house of that dog Mohammed. 1 have just heard her 
voice in those j>eople*8 court. You, Kerym, w uh three of my 
men, will go and knock at the door of these bandits. You will 
say to them that you want your sister at once. You will .mako 
plenty of noise, and as they will parley you will listen; you 
will answer, and allow the affair to be prolonged. — You, Serbaz, 
and^on, Eldm, with our five remaining soldiers, will iiiko mat¬ 
tocks and shovels and follow me. W e will noiselessly attack 
the wall of these infamous wretches on the side of the lane, and 
wlien we have made a hole large enough we will enter. Now, 
hear me well and what I am going to tell you rCjKjat to your 
men, and make them obey it. In this alcove here, at the head 
of my bed — you see it there? — to-iaom)W morning I shall 
have three heads — Mohammed’s, Mohseii’s, and Djeniyleh’s. 
Now, in the name of Allah, to work I ” 

The inmates of Mohammed’s house had barely finished their 
preparations for defense v;hen there came a knocking at the 
door. 

** Who knocks thus ? ” said Mohammed, in a rough tone. 

It is we, my uncle,” replied Kerym. “ Djemyleh is with 
you ; send her out.” 

“ Djernyldh is not here,” returned the old Afghan.<» “ It is 
•late; leave me in peace.” 

** We will break in your planks, and then you know what 
will happen I ” 

“ Of course ; your heads will be broken, and nothing more.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Djemyieh, leaning 
toward Mohs^n, said to him in a low tone : — 

“ 1 hear a noise on the other side of the wall. Let me go 
into the court to find out what is going on.” 

“ Go,” said Mohsen. 

The young girl advanced toward the place she had desig¬ 
nated, and listened for an instant. Then, without emotion, 
she returned and said :— " - - .^ ^ 

**They are digging and have just made a breach.” 
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Molisen reflected. He knew the wall was only of clay; 
pretty thick, it is true, but in the end a weak,defenBe. Kefym 
had resumed the conversation by lengthy and confused threats, 
to which Mohammed replied. His son interrupted him, and 
communicated what*he had just learned. 

“Let us mount on •the terrace,” said be, in conclusion. 

“ We shall fire (i*om above, and it will be hard to take us.” 

“ Yes, but in the end we shall be taken, and we shall not be 
avenged. Go up on the terrace; thence leap with Djemyleh 
on the neighboring terrace; fly, gain the end of the street; 
thenc^ descend, and run without stopping to the other end of 
tlie town—to the house of our kinsman, TousM. He will 
hide you. Djemyleh will be lost to her family. DaysJwill 
pass before'it can be known where you are and where you have 
put her. The face of our enemies will be black wit^j shame.” 

Without answering, Mohsen slung his gun on his back, 
informed the young girl what must be done, kissed the hand 
of his mother, and the two lovers hastily climbed the narrow 
and uneven staircase, which led to the platform overlooking 
the house; they leaped a wall, crossed a terrace, two, three, 
four terraces in succession, Mohson sustaining, with boundless 
tenderness, the companion of his flight, and they reached the 
cleft, at the bottbm of which the narrow street undulated. He 
leaped down and received her whom he loved in his arms, for 
she did not hesitate a second to imitate him. Then they de* 
parted. They were hidden in the shadowy Windings of their 
way. 

Meanwhile Mohammed, pretending to be deceived, con¬ 
tinued to exchange with the assailants, located on the other 
side of the door, insults and shouts, of which he henceforth * 
thoroughly understood the object. The door, incessantly 
shaken by fresh assaults, yielded, the boards separated, the 
. mass of planks fell in with a loud noise. Mohammed and his 
followers did not, however, fire. Almost at the same moment 
a sufficiently large opening yawned in the wall, and thus the 
inhabitants of the house found themselves between tyro bands 
of adversaries, who took them as in a vise. 

Mohammed cried out: “ I will not draw on my brother nor 
on my brother's sons. Allah preserve me from such a n^me t 
But, by the salvation and blessing of the Prophet, what » 
wrong TTiih you? What is this madness ? Why do yon sposk 
af Djemyleh? If she is here, look for her I Why do yon 
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come in the middle of the night to disturb peaceful people wlio 
are your relatives ? ” 

This plaintive' language, so little in accordance with the 
characteristics of the master of the dwelling, astonished those 
to whom it was addressed. Their anger cooled down. Osman 
cried loudly; — 

“ If Ojemyleh is not here, where is she ? ” 

** Am I her father? ” retorted Mohammed. What should 
she be doing in my house? Son of my father, it seems ^ ’.e 
that a great trouble overwhelms you, and J share in it. What 
has happened ? ” 

“ My daughter has fled,” replied Osman, “ or else she has 
been taken from me. In any case she has disgraced me.” 

%I share in it,” repeated Mohammed, “for I am your (;ldor 
brother and her uncle.” 

This remark made some impression on Osman, and, rather 
ashamed of the useless disturbance he had just made, he took 
leave of his brother 'almost amicably, and withdrew his })eople. 
Old Mohammed, when he found himself alone, began to laugh; 
not only had he struck the heart of his enemy, he had also 
deceived and baffled him. 


THE STORY OF SAIDJAH AND ADINDA. 

Bt EDUARD DOUWES DEICKER. 

(Eroin ** Max Havelaar translated by Baron Nalutys.) 

^ ‘ 

[Edvabd Dovwbs Dbk|^£r ; A Dutch novelist ; born in Arasterdain in 
1820 ; died at Nieder-Ingelhelm on the Rhino, February 10, 1887. lie hold a 
responsible government position in a province of Java, which he. roKigned because 
of his disapproval of tire Dutch administration in that country. In 18G0 be pub¬ 
lished hie experiences among the coflee traders of the far East. The book, eu- ^ 
titled, **tSLSix Hayelaar,“ written under the pen name Multatuli, created a 
profound aonsatlon, from its exposition of the shocking wrongs, committed by 
the European trader. Bis style isoareful, his thought original, and his language 
rich in Eastern iioagery. Among his other books are: Parables '*; The Holy 
Virgin, “ a novel; ** School for Princes,” a drama; and ‘‘The Story of Won- 
tertje ^etexse,” puUished by his widow in I 888.3 

SAxpjAH^s father had a buffalo, with which he plowed 
hilt When this buffalo wa» taken away from him by the 

chief at Paxtuag-Koodjang, he was very dejected, aud did 
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not Hpeak a word for man)' a day. For the time for plowing' 
was come, and lie had to fear that if the $awah [rice field] ^was 
not worked in lime, the opportunity to sow would be lost, and 
lastly, that tliore would be no paddy to cut, none to keep in the 
lomhong [storeroom] of tlie house. I have here to tell readers 
who knoAV Java, hutnoUBantam, that in that Residency there is 
jtersorml landed property, which is not the case elsewhere. Said* 
jail’s father, thdn, was very uneasy. He feared that his wife 
would have no rice, nor Saidjah himself, who was still a child, 
nor his little brothers and sisters. And the district chief too 
would accuse him to the Assistant Resident if he was behind¬ 
hand In the payment of his land taxes, for this is punished by 
the law. Saidjah’s father then took a krii [poniard] which was 
poosaha [iyiheritance] from his father. The kris was not*irery 
handsome, but there were silver bands round the sheath, and at 
the end there was a silver plate. He sold this krii to a China¬ 
man who dwelt in the capital, and came home with twenty-four 
guilders, for which money he bought another buffalo. 

Saidjah, who was then about seven years old, soon made 
friends with the new .buffalo. It was not without meaning that 
1 say “ made friends,” for it is indeed touching to see how the 
karho [buffalo] is attached to the little boy who watches over 
and feeds him. ,Of this attachment I shall very soon give an 
example. The large, strong animal bends its heavy head to the 
right, ta the left, or downwards, just as the pressure of the child's 
linger, which he knows and understands, direc^. 

Such a friendship little Saidjah had soon been able to make 
with the newcomer, and it seemed as if the encouraging voice 
of the c[uid gave still more strength to the heavy shoulders of 
the strong animal, when it tore open t^e stiff clay and traced 
its way in deep, sharp furrows. 

The buffalo turned willingly, on reaching the end of the 
field, and did not lose an inch of ground when plowing back- 
’ wards the new furrow, which was ever near the old, as if the 
mwah wa.s a garden ground raked by a giant. Quite near 
were the mwahs of the father of Adinda (the father of the 
child that was to marry Saidjah); and when the little brothers 
of Adinda came to the limit of their fields just at the same time 
that the father of Saidjah was there with his plow, then the 
children called out merrily to each other, and each praiiwd the 
strcngtli and the docility of his buffalo. But I believe that. 
the buffalo of Saidjah was the best of all; perhaps beof^use its 
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tnaster knew better than any one else how to speak to the ani¬ 
mal^ and buffaloes are very sensible to kind words. Saldjah 
was nine and Adinda six, when this buffalo was taken from the 
father of Saidjah by the chief of the district of Parang-Kood- 
jang, Saidjah’s father, who was very poor, thereupon sold to 
a Chinaman two silver klamhoo [curtain] liooks — poosaka 
from the parents of his wife — for eighteen guilders, and for 
that money bought a new buffalo. But Saidjah was very de¬ 
jected. For he knew from Adinda’s little brothers that the 
other buffalo had been driven to the capital, aial he had asxod 
his father if he had not seen the animal when he was there to 
sell the hooks of the klamhoo. To this question Saidjah’s 
father refused to give an answer. Therefore he feared that hia 
buffalo had been slaughtered, as the other buffaloes which the 
district chief had taken from the people. Apd Saidjah wept 
much when he thought of this poor buffalo, which he had known 
for such a long time, and he could not eat for many days, for 
his throat was too narrow when he swallowed. It must bo 
taken into consideration that Saidjah was a child. 

The new buffalo soon got acquainted with Saidjah, and very 
soon obtained in tke heart of Saidjah the same j)lace as his pre¬ 
decessor, — alas I too soon j for the wax impressions of the heart 
are very soon smoothed to make room for other writing. How¬ 
ever this may be, the new buffalo was not so strong as the former : 
true, the old yoke was too large for his nock, but the poor ani¬ 
mal was willing, like his predecessor, which had been slaugh¬ 
tered ; but though Saidjah could boast no more of the strength 
of his buffalo when he mot Adinda’s brothers at the bouiMlaries, 
yot he maintained that no other surpassed his in willingness; 
and if the furrow was not so straight as before, or if lunips of 
earth had been turned, but not cut, he willingly made this right 
as much as he could with his patjol [spade]. Moreover, no 
buffalo bad an oeser-oeseran [peculiar whirl in the hair] like 
his. The penghooloo [village priest] himself had said that’ 
there was ontong [good luck] in the course of the hair whirls 
on its shoulders. Once when they were in the lield, Saidjah 
called in vain to his buffalo to make haste. The animal did 
not move. Saidjah. grew angry at this unusual refractoriness, 

and could not refrain from scolding. lie said “a-s- 

' Every one who has been in InSia will understand me, and be 
who does not understand me gains by it if I spare him the ex¬ 
planation of a coarse expression. 
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Yet Saldjah did not mean anything bad. He only said 
because he had often heard it said by others when they vow 
dissatisfied with their buffaloes. But it was useless; his ou{> 
falo did not move an inch. He shook his head, as if to throw 
off the yoke ; the bseath appeared out of his nostrils j he blew, 
trcrablod ; there was anguish in his blue eye, and the upper lip 
was curled uj>wardB, so tliat the gums were bare. 

“ Fly ! Fly 1 ” Adinda’s brothers cried. “ Fly, Saidjah I 
there is a tiger! 

And they all unyoked the buffaloes, and throwing themselves 
on tl^eir broad backs, galloped away through Bawahsi ffdlanffanB 
[trenuiies], mud, brushwood, forest, md allang-allanff [jungle], 
along fields and roads, and when they tore panting and drip¬ 
ping with perspiration into the village of Badoer, Saidjah was 
not with them. . 

For when he had freed his buffalo from the yoke, and had 
mounted him as the others had done to fly, an unexpected 
jump made him lose his seat and fall to the earth. The tiger 
was veijy near — Saidjah’s buffalo, driven on by his own speed, 
jumped a few paces past the spot wliere his little master awaited 
death. But through his speed alone, and net of his own will, 
the animal had gone further than Saidjah, for scarcely had it 
conquered the momentum which rules all matter even after the 
cause had ceased, when it returned, and placing its big body, 
supported by its big feet, like a roof over the childj^ turned its 
horned head towards the tiger, which bounded forward — but 
for the last time. The buffalo caught him on his horns, and 
only lost some flesh, which the tiger took out of his neck. The 
tiger lay there with his belly torn openfand Saidjah was saved. 
Cortainlj?^ there had been ontong in the oeter-oeserm of the buffalo. 

Wlien this buffalo had a^so been taken away from Saidjah’s, 
father and slaughtered — ^ 

I tell you, reader, that my story is monotonous. 

' When this buffalo was slaughtered, Saidjah was just twelve, 
and Adinda was wearing tarongt and making figures on them. 
She had already learned to express thoughts in melancholy 
drawings on her tissue, for she had seen Saidjah very sad. 
And Saidjah’s father was also sad, but his mother still more 
80 ; for she had cured the wound in the neck of the faithful 
animal which had brought her cliild home unhurt, after having 
thought, by the news of Adinda’s brothers, that it had been 
taken away by the tiger. As soon as she saw this wound, 
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thought how far the claws of the tiger,’which had entered so 
deeply into the coarse flesh of the buffalo, would have pene- 
tra&d into the tender body of her child; and every time she 
put fresh dressings on the wound she caressed the buffalo, and 
spoke kindly to him, that the good faithful animal might know 
how grateful a mother is. 

Afterwards she hoped that the bunalo understood her, for 
then he must have understood why she wept wlten he was taken 
away to be’slaughtered, and he would h&ve known that it was 
not the mother of Saidjah who caused liim to be slaughtered. ; 
Some days afterwards Saidjah’s father fled out of the country; 
for he was much afraid of being punished for not paj^ing his 
land taxes, and he had not another heirloom to sell, that he 
might buy a new buffalo, because his parents had always lived 
in Parang*Koodjang, and had therefore left him but few 
things. The parents of his wife, too, lived in the same dis¬ 
trict. However, he went on for some years after the loss of 
his last buffalo, by working with hired animals for plowing; 
but that is a very ungrateful labor, and, moreover, 8?d for a 
person who has had buffaloes of his own. 

SaidjaVs mother died of grief, and then it was that his 
father, in a moment of dejection, lied from Bantam, in order to 
endeavor to get labor in the Buitenzorg districts. 

But he was punished with stripes, because lie had left Lcbak 
without a passport, and whs, brought back by the police of 
Badoer. There he was put in prison, because he was 8ui)posed 
to be mad, which X can readily believe, and because it was 
feared that he would run amuck [killing everybody he meets] 
in a moment of mata-glap [frenzy]. But he was not long in 
prison, for he 3ied soon afterwards. What becai^o of the 
brothers and sisters of Saidjah I do not know. The house in 
which they lived at Badoer was empty for some time, and soon 
fell down; for it was’only built of bamboo, and covered with 
atap [cane]. A little 4^st and dirt covered the place where 
there had been much suffering. There are many such places 
in Lehak. Saidjah was already fifteen years of age when his 
father set out for Buitepzorg; and he did not accompany him 
thither, because he had otJier plans in view. He had been told 
that there were at Batavia many gentlemen who drove in 
[sort of carxiagee], and that it would be easy for him to 
. get a post as hmdp boy, for which generally a young person 
iS;;* chosen, so as not to disturb the equilibrium of the two- 
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wheeled carriage by too much weight behind. He would, they 
told him, gain much in that way if he behaved well, —per]iaps 
he would bo able to spare in three years money enough to *buy 
two buffaloes. This was a smiling prospect for him. With 
the proud step of /)ne who has conceived a grand idea, he, 
after his father's flight, entered Adiuda’s house, and communi* 
cated to her his plan. 

“ Think of it,” said he, “ when I come back we shall be old 
enough to marry, ‘and shall possess two buffaloes I ” 

“Very well, Saidjah, I will gladly marry you when you 
return. I will spin and weave aarongB and tlendanga [petticoats 
and linens], and be very diligent all the time.” 

“ Oh, I believe you, Adinda, but — if I find you marred?” 

“Saidjah, you know very well that I shall marry nobody 
but yovt; my father promised me to your father.” 

“ And you yourself ? ” 

“ I shall marry you, you may be sure of that.” 

“ When I come back, I will call from afar off.” 

“ Who shall hear it, if we are stamping rice in the village?” 

“ That is true; but, Adinda — oh, yes, this is better, wait 
for me under the djati [Indian oak] wood, under the %etapan 
[Indian tree] where you gave me the melatti [flower].” 

“But, Saidjah, how can I know when I am to go to the 
ketapan ” 

Saidjah considered and said : —■' 

“ Count the moons; I shall stay away three times twelve 
moons, . . . tills moon not Included. . . See, Adinda, at 

every new moon cut a notch in your rice block. When you 
have cut three times twelve lines, I will be ^der the ketapan 
the next* day; do you promise to be there ? ” 

“Yes, Saidjah, I will be there under tho ketapan^ near the, 
djati wood, wlien you come back.” 

Hereupon Saidjah tore a piece off his blue turban, which 
was very much worn, and gave the piece of linen to Adinda 
to keep it as a pledge; and then he left her and Badoer. He 
walked many days. He passed Kankas-Betong, which was 
not then the capital of Lebak, and Warong-Goonoong, where 
was the house of the Assistant Resident, and the following day 
saw Pamarangang, which lies as in a garden. The next day 
he arrived at Serang, and was astonished at the magnificence 
and size of the place, and the number of stone houses covered 
with red tiles. Smdjah had never before seen such a thing. 


^ ... 

t 
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He remained there a day, because he was tired; but; during 
the ^ght, in the coolness, he went further, and the following 
day, before the shadow had descended to his lips, though he 
wore the long toodoong [broad-brimmed straw hat] which his 
father had left him, he arrived at Tangeta:;g. 

The first day, and the second day likewise, he had not felt 
so much how lonely he was, because Iiis soul was quite cap¬ 
tivated oy the grand idea of gaining money enough to buy two 
buffaloes, and his father had never possessed more than one; 
and his thoughts were too much concentrated in the hope of 
seeing Adinda again, to make room for much grief at his Ipave- 
taking« ... 

Saidjah arrived at Batavia. He begged a gentleman to 
take him into his service, which this gentleman did, because 
he did not understand Saidjah’s language [Sundanet»o] ; for 
they like to have servants at Batavia who do not speak Malay, 
and are, therefore, not so corrupted as others, who have been 
longer in connection with Europeans. Saidjah soon learned 
Malay, but behaved well; for he always thought of the two 
buffaloes which he should buy, and of Adinda. He became 
tall and strong, because he ate every day, — which couid not 
always be done at Badoer. He was liked in the stable, and 
would certainly not have been rejected if he had asked the 
hand of the coachman's daughter. His master even liked 
Saidjah eo much that he soon promoted liim to be an indoor 
servant, increased his wages, and continually made him pres¬ 
ents, to show that he was well pleased with his services. Said- 
jah's mistress had read Sue’s novel, “The Wandering Jew,” 
which for a short time was so popular; she always thought 
of Prince Djalma when she saw Saidjah, and the young girls, 
too, understood better than before how the Javanese painter, 
Hadeen Saleh, had met with such great success at Paris. 

But they thought Saidjah ungrateful, when he, after almost 
three years of service, asked for his dismissal, and a certificate 
that he had always behaved well. This could not be refused, 
and Saidjah went on his journey with a joyful heart. 

He passed Pisang, where Havelaar once lived many years 
ago. But Saidjah did not know this; and even if he had 
known it, he had something else in his soul which occupied 
him. He counted the treasures which he was carrying home. 
In a roll of bamboo be had his passport and a certificate of 
good conduct. In a case, which was fastened to a leathern 
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girdle, something heav^ seemed to sling oontinually against his 
shoulder, but he liked to feel that. And no wonder t this con* 
tained thirty piasters, enough to buy throe buffaloes I V?*hat 
would Adinda say? And this was not all. On his back could 
be seen the silver-cqyered sheath of the krin [poniard], which 
he wore in tlie girdle. The hilt was certainly very fine, for he 
had wound it round wibh a silk wrapper. And he had still 
more treasures I In the folds of the kahin [linen] round his 
loins, he kej)t a belt of silver links, with gold ikat-pendieng 
[clasp]. It is true that the belt was short, but she was so 
slender — Adinda I 

Atul suspended b}’' a cord round his neck, under his hfiia^oe 
[clothes], he wore a small silk bag, in which were some withered 
leaves of the melatti. 

Was* it ti wonder that he stopped no longer at Sangerang 
than was necessary to visit the acquaintances of his father who 
made such line straw^hats? Was it a wonder that he said little 
to the girls on his road, who asked him where he came from, 
and wft^re he was going — the common salutation in those 
regions? . . . 

No; he heard little of what was told him. He heaffi quite 
different tones ; lie heard how Adinda would say “Welcome, 
Saidjah I 1 have thought of you in spinning and weaving, and 
stamping the rice* on the floor, which bears three times twelve 
lines made by my hand. Here I am under the hetapan the first 
day of the new moon. Welcome, Saidjah, I will be your wife.” 

That was the music which resounded in his ears, and pre¬ 
vented him from listening to all the news that was told him on 
the road. 

At list he saw the ketapan^ or rather he saw a large dark 
spot which many stars covered, before his eye. That must be 
the wood of djati^ near the tree where he should see again 
Adinda, next morning after sunrise. He sought in the dark, 
-and felt many trunks —soon found the well-known roughness 
on the south side of a tree, and thrust his finger into a hole 
which Si-Panteh had cut with the parang [grass cutter] to ex¬ 
orcise the pontianak [Evil Spirit] who was the cause of his 
mother’s toothache, a short time before the birth of Panteh^s 
little brother. This was the ketapan he looked for. 

Yes, this was indeed the* spot where he had looked hpon 
Adinda for the first time with quite a different eye from his 
other companions in play, because she had for the first time re- 
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fused to take part in a game which she tad played with other 
children boys and girls — only a short time before. There 
she had given him the melattL He sat down at the foot *^of 
the treOf and looked at the stars ; and when he saw a shooting 
star he accepted it as a welcome of his return to Badoer, and 
he thought whether Adiiida would now«be asleep, and whether 
she had rightly cut the moons on her rice floor. It would be 
such a grief to him if she had omitted a moon, ^is if thirty-six 
were not enough I And he wondered whether she had made 
nice sarongs and slendangs. And ho asked liiniselt, too, 
who would now be dwelling ija her father’s liouse ? Ami he 
thought of his youth, and of his mother ; and how that buffalo 
had saved him from the tiger, and he thought of what would 
have become of Adinda if that buffalo had been leiis faithful I 
He paid much attention to the sinking of the stars in the west, 
and as each star disappeared in the horizon, bo calculated how 
much nearer the sun was to his rising in the east, and how much 
nearer he himself was to seeing Adinda. For she would cer¬ 
tainly come at the first beam — yes, at daybreak she would be 
there. ^ Ah I Why had she not already come the day before ? 

It pained him that she had not anticipated the supreme 
moment which had lighted up liis soul for three years with in¬ 
expressible brightness ; and, unjust as he wasdri the scllishncss 
of his love, it appeared to him that Adinda ought to have been 
there waiting for him, who complained before the time appointed, 
that ho had^ to wait for her. . . . 

Saidjah bad not learnt to pray, and it would have been a 
pity to teach him; for a more holy prayer, more fervent thanks¬ 
giving, than was in the mute rapture of his soul, coul<J not be 
, conceived in human language. He would not go to Badocr — 
to see Adinda in reality seeming to him less pleasurable than 
the expectation of seeing her again. He sat down at the foot 
of the ketapan and his eyes wandered over the scenery. 
Nature smiled at him, atid seemed to welcome him as a motlier* 
welcoming the return of her child, and as she pictures her joy 
by voluntary remembrance of past grief, when showing what 
she has preserved as a keepsake during his absence. So Saidjah 
was delighted to see again so many spots that were witnesses 
of his short life. But his eyes or his thoughts might wander 
as they pleased) yet his looks and longings always reverted to 
the path which leads from Badoer to the ketapan tree. All 
that his senses could observe was called Adinda. Ho saw the 
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abyss to the left, whe^re the earth is so yellow, where once a 
young buffalo sank down into the depth,—they had desceijded 
with strong rattan cords, and Adinda’s father had been the 
bravest. Oh, how she clapped her hands, Adinda I And there, 
further on, Oii the other side, where the wood of cocoa trees 
waved over the cottages of the village, there somewhere, 
8 i-Ocnah liad fallen out of a tree and died. How his mother 
cried, “becausfj Si-Oenah was still such a little one,” she 
lamented,—as if she would have been less grieved if Si~Oenah 
had been taller. But he was email, that is true, for he was 
smaller and more fragile than Adinda. Nobody walked upon 
the liHle road which leads from Badoer to the tree. By and 
by she would come: it was yet very early. 

And stijl there was nobody on the path leading from Badoer 
to the ]cefapart. 

Oh 1 she must have fallen asleep towards morning, tired of 
watching d\iring the night, of watching for many nights: —she 
had not slept for weeks : so it was 1 

Should ho rise and go to Badoer I—No, that would be 
doubting her arrival. Sliould he call that man who was driv- 
ing his buffalo to the field ? That man was too far off, and, 
moreover, Saidjah would speak to no one about Adinda, would 
ask no one after, Adinda. He would see her again, ho would 
see her alone, he would see her first. Oh, surely, surely she 
would soon come I 

He would wait, wait — 

But if she were ill, or — dead? 

Like a wounded stag Saidjah flew along the path leading 
from the ketapan to the village where Adinda lived. He 
saw nothing and heard nothing; and yet he cotdd have heard 
something, for there were men standing in the road at the 
entrance of the village, who cried, “ Saidjah, Saidjah 1 ” 

But—was it his hurry, his eagerness, that prevented him 
Trom finding Adinda’s house? He had*already rushed to the 
end of the road, through the village, and like one mad ho 
returned and beat his head, because he must have passed her 
house without seeing it. But again he was at the entrance of 
the village, and — O God, was it a dream ? 

Again he liad not found the house of Adinda. Again he 
flew back and suddenly stood still, seized his head with both 
his hands to press away the madness that overoame him, and 
cried aloud; 
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Drunk, drunk; I am drunk 1 ” 

^d the women of Badoar came out of their houses, and 
saw with Borrow poor Saidjah standing there, for they knew 
him, and understood that he was looking for the house of 
Adinda, and they knew that there was no house of Adinda 
in the village of Badoer. 

For, when the district chief of Paranj^-Koodjang had taken 
away Adinda’s father’s buffaloes— * 

1 told you, reader I that my narrative was mcaolc* 
nous. 

— Adinda’s mother died of grief, and her baby sister /Hod 
because she had no mother, and had no one to siicklfi liei. 
And Adinda’s father, who feared to'^fce punished for not pay¬ 
ing his land taxes — 

I know, 1 know that my tale is monotonous. 

— had fled out of the country; he had taken Adinda and 
her brothers with him. But ho had lieard how the father 
of Saidjah had bceh punished at Buitenzorg with stripes for 
leaving Badoer without a passport. And therefore Adinda’s 
father had not gone to Buitenzorg nor to the Preangan, nor to 
Bantam. He had gone to Tjilangkahan, the quarter of Lebak 
bordering on the sea. There he had concealed himself in the 
woods, and waited for the arrival of Pa Ento, Pa Lontah, 
Si-Oenah, Pa Ansive, Abdoel lama, and some others that had 
been robbed of their buffaloes by the district cldef of Parang- 
Roodjang, and all of whom feared punishment for not paying 
their land taxes. 

There they had at night taken possession of a fishing boat, 
and had gone to sea. They had steered towards the w^cst, and 
kept the country to the right of them as far as Java Head: 
then they had steered northwards till they came in sight of 
Prince’s Island, and sailed round the east coast of that island, 
and from there to the Lampoons. 

Such at least was the way that people told each other in 
whispers in Lebak, when there was a question of buffalo rob¬ 
bery and unpaid land taxes. 

But Saidjah did not well understand what they said to him; 
he did not even quite understand the news of his father’s death. 
There a buzzing in his ears, as if a gong had been sounded 
in his head: he felt the blood throbbing convulsively through 
the veins of his temples, that threatened to yield under the 
pressure of such severe distention. He spoke not, and looked 
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about as one stupefiecl^ without seeing what was B):oaiid and 
about him; and at last he began to laugh horribly. » 

Aft. old woman led him to her cottage, and took care of the 
poor fool. 

Soon he laughed less horribly, but still did not speak. But 
during the night the inhabitants of the hut were frightened at 
his voice, when he sang monotonously: “ I do not know where 
1 shall die,” and some inhabitants of Badoer put money together 
to bring a sacrifice to the bojc^as [crocodiles] of the Tji-Udjuiig 
for the cure of Saidjah, whom they thought insane. But he was 
not insane. 

For upon a certain night when the moon was very clear, he 
rose from the haleh-halelP[oim\i], softly left the house, and 
souglit the jjlace wliere Adinda had lived. This was not easy, 
because so many houses had fallen down; but he seemed to 
recognize the place by the width of the angle which some rays 
of light formed through the trees, at their meeting in his 
eye, as the sailor measures by lighthouses and the tops of 
mountains. 

Yes, there it ought to be: there Adinda had Jived I 

Stumbling over half-rotten bamboo and pieces of the fallen 
roof, he made his way to the sanctuary which he sought. And, 
indeed, he foun^ something of the still standing pagger [in¬ 
closure], near to which the haleh-haleh of Adinda had stood, 
and even tlie pin of bamboo was still with its point in that 
pagger, the pin on which she hung her dress when she went to 
bed. 

But the haleh-haleh had fallen down like the house, and 
was alij^ost turned to dust. He took a handful of it, and 
pressed it to his opened lips, and breathed very hard. 

The following day he asked the old woman who had taken 
care of him where the rice floor was which stood in the 
grounds of Adinda’s house. The woman rejoiced to hear him 
speak, and ran through the village to seek the floor. When 
she could point out the new proprietor to Saidjah, he followed 
her silently, and being brought to the rice floor, he counted 
thereupon thirty-two lines. 

Then he gave the woman as many piasters as were requii^ 
to buy a buffalo, and left Badoer. At Tjilangkahan, h| bought 
a Ashing boat, and, after having sailed two days, armra in the 
l.ampoons, where the insurgents were in insurrection against 
the Dutch rule. He joined a troop of Badoer men, not so 
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much to fight as to seek Adiuda; for he had a tender heart, 
and;was more disposed to sorrow than to bitterness. 

One day that the insurgents had been beaten, he wandered 
through a village that had just been taken by the Dutch army, 
and was therefore in flames. Saidjah knew that the troop that 
had been destroyed there consisted for i/iie most part of Badoer 
men. He wandered like a ghost among the liouscs, whicli 
were not yet burned down, and found the corpse of Adinda’s 
father with a bayonet wound in the breast. Near him Saidjnh 
saw the three murdered brothers of Adinda, still boys — 
children—and a little further lay the corpse of Adinda, pUked, 
and horribly mutilated. 

A small piece of blue linen had penetrated into the gaping 
wound in the breast, which seemed to have made un end to a 
long struggle. 

Then Saidjah went to meet some soldiers who were driving, 
at the point of the bayonet, the surviving insurgents into the 
fire of the burning houses ; he embraced the broad bayonets, 
pressed forward with all his might, and still repulsed the sol¬ 
diers, with a last exertion, until their weapons were buried to 
the sockets in his breast. 

A little time afterwards there was much rejoicing at Bata¬ 
via for the new victory, which so added to the laurels of the 
Dutch-Intdian army. And the Governor wrote that tranquillity 
had been restored in the Lampoons; the king of Holland, en¬ 
lightened by his statesmen, again rewarded so much heroism 
with many orders of knighthood. .. 

And probably thanksgivings mounted to heaven from the 
hearts of the saints in churches and tabernacles, at the news 
.that **the Lord of hosts’* had again fought under the banner 
of Holland. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 

J?// Nimself 

[Massimo Tapaeslu d’Akeot.io, ItaliaQ statesman, author, and artist, 
was horn in Turin, October 15, 1708. His most important literary works are 
the historical novels ^^EttoreFieramosca'^ (1833) and ** Nicolh de' Lap!'' (1841), 
16 
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and his posthumoUB aulobicf^aphy, “My BecollectiouB “ (1867). Hii corre* 
Rpondencc, political and personal, in several volumes, bas also been pub¬ 
lished. Ho died in Milan, January 16, I860.] T 

My dear parents’ foremost wish was to make a man of me. 
They knew that eddcatioii must begin with the dawn of life; 
that it must grow with the growth and strengthen with the 
strength; that the germ of the future man lies in the first im¬ 
pression of childhood; and that adulation and incitement to 
pride and vanity, though they may be a mistaken form of 
pai*cntal affection, are in fact the worst of lessons for the child, 
and 'Qio most baneful in their results. They also knew well 
that the mind of a youth is a tablet from which no line once 
graven can ever after be effaced. . . . 

In a wefrd, the aim of my parents was to prepare me for the 
warfare of life, such as it really becomes in after years. And 
this useful training consists mainly in acquiring a liabit of self- 
sacrifice, and in learning how to suffer. 

Verily, if the excess of affection which leads parents to spoil 
their children were not in itself a touching excuse, what bitter 
reproaches might fall on those parents who enervate their sons 
by a childhood of luxury and indulgence,— those who, knowing 
the while that they must one day have to endure both burning 
boat and biting frost,—knowing also that, in afterlife, they 
must erelong brave alike misfortunes, delusions, and the in¬ 
exorable calls of honor and duty, yet never dream of forearming 
them against suffering. It should be likewise borne in mind 
that even children have natural rights, and that they may claim 
not to be corrupted, deceived, or misled. 

They have a right not to be sacrificed to a misplaced and 
pernicious tenderness. They have a right to be led by the. 
shortest and surest road to that moral and material wellbeing 
which constitutes, so to speak, their capital in life, which is a 
direct gift of Providence — no good being possible to. man if he 
is not accustomed to suffer as well as to obey when duty or 
necessity requires it. 

Now, of all blessings, which is the first and foremost? To 
be a free and honest man. We must obey the moral law to be 
tlie latter; the political and civil law to be the former. Can 
this bo done without sacrifice, without suffering, more or less ? 

I know but too well that in Italy my definition of liberty 
as consisting in obedience is now not universally accepted. 
On the contrary, the opposite idea is afloat, viz. that liberty 
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consists in disobeying every law. This error is excusable up 
to a certain point. A violent reaction necessarily succeeded 
the long and odious despotism of the past. But to fall from 
one despotism into another does not solve the problem, and it 
is impossible to be free, strong, or independent until law 
reigns in place of the arbitrary will ei Jier of a tj^Tant or of the 
mob. 

The seeds of this manly obedience must be sown in early 
life. By the law of Nature, children must obey and not ques¬ 
tion. I defy any parent to answer every question of his child 
otherwise than by the words. Because I say it! This authority 
must, however, be maintained in the minds of the young by 
profound respect and veneration for their parents. It is there¬ 
fore quite a mistake to adopt the modern system of allowing 
childi'en to treat their fathers and mother's on terms of equality, 
to let them express an opinion whenever they please, and ask 
the reason of everything. There is no equality between a man 
and a child, between the father and his son. Any ai)parent 
equality allowed to exist is one wholly unfounded in truth. In 
matters of education, as in politics, both the old despotism and 
modem license are a direct result of cause and effect. Will 
experience ever point out a rational medium? Let us hope so. 

In my opinion my parents had almost disco yrered this middle 
path. I will explain why I say almost 

In spite of my profound veneration for my father, I think I 
may be allowed humbly to express my doubts with regard to 
some of his acts and opinions. Moreover, were I to al>stain 
altogether from criticism, my praise would be worth nothing. 

I shall, therefore, state that in carrying out his excellent 
system of authority, ho sometimes gave way to his hasty and 
impetuous temper; and this, added to the perpetual mistrust 
of his own heart, which I have already mentibned, occasionally 
betrayed him into the opposite extreme, and he was then, x)er- 
haps, overharsh with us. But I thank him even for this fault; 
a hundred times better such temporary sevei ity than the per¬ 
manency of the opposite system. In every way and in all cases 
there is no worse rule than a weak one. 

These were the principles my parents followed in our educa¬ 
tion. A few anecdotes may serve td illustrate them. Though 
childish and trivial at the first glance, they are not sp when 
we consider the importance and difficulty of guiding children 
aright from the beginning; and if these pages could in any 
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degree facilitate tlie t^sk of those who are to succeed us, my 
warmest wish would he attained. 

The distribution of our daily occupations was strictly laid 
down for Matilde and me in black and white, and these rules 
were not to be bj'ok’en with impunity. We were thus accus¬ 
tomed to habits of ordbr, and never to make anybody wait for 
our convenience, a fault which is one of the most troublesome 
that, can be committed either by gxeat people or small. 

1 remember one day that Matilde, having gone out with 
Teresa, came liomc when we had been at dinner some time. It 
was ^inter, and .snow was falling. The two culprits sat down 
a little confused, and their soup was brought them in two 
plates, which had been kept hot; but can you guess where? 
On the. balcony; so that the contents were not only below 
freezing point, but actually had a thick covering of snowl 

At dinner, of course my sister and I sat perfectly silent, 
\vaiting our turn, without right of petition or remonstrance. 
As to the other propi ieties of behavior, such as neatness, and 
not being noisy or boisterous, we knew well that the slightest 
infraction would have entailed banishment for the rest of the 
day at least. Our great anxiety was to eclipse ourselves as 
much as possible; and I assure you that under this system wo 
never fancied ourselves the central points of importance round 
which all the rest of the world was to revolve — an idea which, 
thanks to absurd indulgence and flattery, is often forcibly thrust, 
I may say, into poor little brains, which, if left to tliemselves, 
would never have lost their natural simplicity. . . . 

On another occasion my excellent mother gave me a lesson 
of hiiraiiity, which I sliall never forget, any more than the place 
where I received it. 

In the open part of the Cascine, which was once used as a 
race course, to the right of the space where the carriages stand, 
there is a walk alongside the wood. I was walking there one 
day with my mother, followed by an old servant, a countryman 
of Pyladcs, less heroic than the latter, but a very good fellow 
too. I forget why, but I raised a little cane I had in my hand 
and 1 am afraid I struck him. My mother, before all the 
passers-by, obliged me to kneel down and beg his pardon. I 
can still see poor (rmwh'n‘taking off liis hat with a face of utter 
bewilderment, quite unable to comprehend how it was that the 
Chevalier Massimo Taparelli d’Azeglio" came to be at his feet. 

An indifference to bodily pain was anothe? of the precepts 
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most carefully instilled by our father, as usual the lesson 
wa^made more impressive by example iivhenever an opportunity 
presented itself. If, for instance, we complained of any slight 
pain or accident, our father used to say, half in fun, half in 
earnest: “When a Piedmontese has both his arms and legs 
broken, and has received two sword thiusts in the body, he may 
bo allowed to say, but not till then, ‘Itoally, I almost think 1 
am not quite well. ’ 

The moral authority he had acquired over me was so great 
that in no case would I have disobeyed him, even had he ordered 
me to jump out of window. 

I recollect tliat when my first tooth was drawn, I was in an 
agony of fright as we went to the dentist, but outwardly I was 
brave enough, and tried to seem as indifferent as^po.>sible. On 
another occasion my childish courage and also my father’s firm¬ 
ness wore put to a more serious test. He had hiredf a house 
called the Villa Billi, which stands about half a mile from San 
' Domenico di Fiesolc, on the right winding up towards Hie hill. 
Only two years ago 1 visited the place, and found the same 
family of peasants still there, and my two old playmates, Nando 
and Sandro, who had both become even greater fogies than my¬ 
self, and we had a hearty chat together about bygone times. 

Whilst living at this villa, our father w.is accustomed to 
take us out for long walks, which were the subject of special 
regulations. We were strictly forbidden to ask, “Have wo 
still fai' to go?’* “What o’clock is it?” or to sa}^ “1 am 
thirsty; ” “ I am hungry; “ I am tired; ” but iu everything else 

we had full liberty of speech and action, lie turning from one 
of these excursions, we one day found ourselves belov Gastel 
di Poggio, a rugged, stony path leading towards Vincigliata. 

In one hand I had a nosegay of wild flowers, gathered by 
the way, and in the other a stick, when 1 happened to stumble, 
and fell awkwardly. My father sprang forward to pick me up, 
and seeing that one arm pained me, he examined it and found 
that in fact the bone was broken below the elbow. All this 
time my eyes were fixed upon him, and I could see his coun¬ 
tenance change, and assume such an expression of tenderness 
and anxiety that he no longer appeared to be the same man. 
He bound up my arm as well as he could, and we then con¬ 
tinued our way homewards. After a few moments, during 
which my father had resumed his usual calmness, ho said to 
me: — 
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“Listen, Mamniolim; your mother is not well. If she 
knows you are hurt, will make her worse. You must; be 
brave, tiiy boy; to-moiTow morning we will go to Florence, 
where all that is needful can be done for you; but this erening 
you must not show you are in pain. Do you understand?** 

All this was said with his usual firmness and authority, but 
also with tlie g\;catest affection. I was only too glad to have 
BO iu)j)urlaat and difficult a task intrusted to me. The whole 
evening 1 sat quietly in a corner, supporting my poor little 
broken arm as best I could, and my mother only thought me 
tired hy the long walk, and had no suspicion of the truth. 

The next day I was taken to Florence and my arm was set; 
but to comiilcto the cure I had to be sent to the Baths of Vinadio 
a few years itlterwards. Some people may, in this instance, think 
my father; ^vas ci’uel. I remember the fact as if it were but 
yesterday, and I am sure such an idea never for one moment 
entered my mind. The expression of ineffable tenderness which 
I had read in his eyes had so delighted me, it seemed so reason¬ 
able to avoid alarming my mother, that I looked on the hard 
task allotted to me as a fine opportunity of displaying my 
courage. I did so because I bad not been spoilt, and good 
principles had been early implanted within me; and now that 
1 am an old man u-iid have known the world, I bless the severity 
of ray fatlier; and I could wish every Italian child might have 
one like him, and derive more profit than I did; in thirty years* 
time Italy would then be the first of ^tions. 

Moreover, it is a fact that children are much more obseryant 
than is commonly supposed, and never regard as hostile a just 
but affc(?tionate severity. I have always seen them disposed 
to prefer persons who keep them in order to those who con¬ 
stantly yield to their caprices; and soldiers are just the same 
in this respect. 

The following is another example to prove that my father 
did not deserve to be called cruel: — 

He thonglit it a bad practice to awaken children suddenly, 
or to let their sleep be abruptly disturbed. If we had to rise 
earl 3 T for a journey, he would come to my bedside and softly 
hum a popular song, two lines of which still ring in my ears: — 

Chi vuol veder P aurora 
Lasci le molli piume. 

He who the early dawn would view 
Downy pillows must eschew. 
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And by gradually raising his voice, he^woke me without the 
slightest start. In truth, with all his s verity, Heaven knows 
how* I loved him. , . , 

I Qould never understand why M. de La Rochefoucauld 
makes so light of pity. It is true that in his time the slight¬ 
est headache felt by a nolle met with attention; but who felt 
any sympathy for a manant condemned to the rack? The pity 
then in fashion was relative. Yet the Gospel says, 
misericordes ; ** and, after all, the Gospel existed even in those 
days. 

This shows how long men who styled themselves Christians 
remained in reality worse than pagans. And if, takiifg this 
principle for our guide, we examine closely the actual state of 
society, we might perhaps find that Christian civ ilization is 
even now far from deserving its name. 

Let us take, for instance, one of the great buildings at 
Genoa, eight or ten stories high, divided into several apart¬ 
ments, inhabited by as many families. If we saw those appar¬ 
ently peaceful tenants always adding bolts, double looks, and 
iron clamps to their doors, and never coming out on the com¬ 
mon staircase unless armed to the teeth with weapons of war, 
should we say that this community had attained the ideal of 
Christian civilization, even though its members when they met 
overflowed with protestations of their love and esteem for one 
another? 

And is not Europe nowadays in the exact condition of such 
a house ? * 


TARTABIN OF TARASCON.' 


By ALPHONSE BATOBT. 

[Alphoiviks I>AtJDBT, Uio Celebrated French novoUst, wan born of poor 
parents at Ntmes, May 13, 1840, and attended school in Lyons. At seventeen 
he went to Paris with his elder brother Ement, who afterwards distinguished 
himself as a novelist and historian, and obtained a position as secretary to the 
Duo de Momy. He began contributing to the Figaro and other Parisian jour¬ 
nals, and in 1,8158 jpublished a volume of poems, entitled “The Lovers.’’ Dau- 
det’s reputation rests chiefly upon his novels and stories, such aa “Tartarin of 
Tarascon ” (continued in “ lartaiin in the Alps ” and “ Port Tarascon ”) ; 
“ Jack ” ; “ Fromont, Jr., amd Risler, Sr.,” crowned by the French Academy; 

* By permission of J. M. Dent & Cu 
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“Tho Nabob”; ” Ivinga inllCxilfi”; “Numa Roumestan”; “Sapbo”; and 
‘‘L’luiiiiortel,” a satire the French Academy. “L’Arldsieimo” (with 
music by Bizet, composer «£‘‘€armen”) is his chief contribution to dradiallc 
literature, Daudet died in Jnaris, December 16, 1897.] 

Tartarin’s Garden. 

t 

My first visit to Tartarin of Tarascon has remained a never- 
to-be-forgotton 'date in my life ; although quite ten or a dozen 
years ago, 1 remember it better than yesterday. 

At that time the intrepid Tartarin lived in the third house 
on tl|e left as the town begins, on the Avignon road. A pretty 
little villa in the local style, with a front garden and a balcony 
behind, the walls glaringly white and the Venetians very green; 
and alway.^bout the doorsteps a brood of little Savoyard shoe- 
blackguards playing hopscotch, or dozing in the broad sunshine 
with tlieir heads pillowed on their boxes. 

Outwardly the dwelling had no remarkable features, and 
none would ever believe it the abode of a hero; but when you 
stepped'inside, ye gods and little fishes 1 what a change! From 
turret to foundation stone — I mean, from cellar to garret — 
the whole building wore a heroic front; even so the garden. 

O that garden of Tartarin’s 1 there’s not its match in Europe I 
Not a native tree was there — not one flower of France; noth¬ 
ing but exotic plants, gum trees, gourds, cottonwoods, cocoa 
and cacao, mangoes, bananas, palms, a baobab, nopals, cacti. 
Barbary figs — well, you would believe yourself in the very 
midst of Central Africa, ten thousand leagues away. It is but 
fair to say that these were none of full growth; indeed, the 
cocoa p^lms were no bigger than beet root, and the baobab 
(arhos gigantea — “ giant tree,” you know) was easily enough 
circumscribed by a window pot; but, notwithstanding this, it 
was rather a sensation for Tarascon, and the townsfolk who 
were admitted on Sundays to the honor of contemplating Tar- 
* tarin’s baobab, went home choke-full of admiration. 

Try to conceive my own emotion, which I was bound to 
feel on that day of days when I crossed through this marvelous 
garden; and that was capped when I was ushered into the hero’s 
sanctum. 

His study, one of the lions — I should say, lions’ dens — of 
tho town, was at the end of the garden, its glass door opening 
right on to the baobab. 

You are to picture a capacious apartment adorned with fire- 
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arms and steel bkdes from top to bottftm; all the -n eapons of 
all ^tbe countries in the wide world —«■ ^rbines, rifles, blunder- 
busses, Corsican, Catalan, and dagger .Anives, Malay krceses, 
revolvers with spring bayonets, Carib and flint arrows, knuckle 
dusters, life-preservers, Hottentot clubs,' Mexican lassos,— 
now, can you expect me to name the rest ? Upon the whole 
fell a tierce sunlight, which made the blades and the brass butt 
plate of the muskets gleam as if all the more to set your flesh 
creeping. Still, the beholder was soothed a little by the tame 
air of order and tidiness reigning over the arsenal. Every¬ 
thing was in place, brushed, dusted, labeled, as in a mt^F 3ura; 
from jioint to point the eye descried some obliging little card 
reading: — 


Poisoned Arrows! 

Do not touch! 


Or, 


Loaded! 

Take care, please! 


If it had not been for these cautions I never should have 
dared venture in. 

In the middle of the room was an occasional table, on which 
stood a decanter of rum, a siphon of soda water, a Turkish 
tobacco pouch, “ Captain Cook’s Voyages,” the Indian tales of 
Fenimore Cooper and Gustave Aimard, stories of hunting the 
bear, eagle, elephant, and so on. Lastly, beside the table sat a 
man of between forty and forty-five, short, stout, thick-set, 
ruddy, with flaming eyes and a strong stubbly beard; he wore 
flannel tights, and was in his shirt sleeves; one hand held a 
book, and the other brandished a very large pipe with an iron 
bowl cap. WWlst reading heaven only knows what startling 
adventure of scalp hunters, he pouted out his lower lip in a 
terrifying way, which gave the honest phiz of the man living 
placidly on his means the same impression of kindly ferocity 
which abounded throughout the house. 

This man was Tartarin himself — the Tartarin of Tarascon, 
the great, dreadnaught, incomparable Tartarin of Tarascon. 
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The Towk of Tai|^ascon, ai?d the “Cap Poppers.’^ 

At the time J um telling of, Tartarin of Tarascon had not 
become the j)ro8eut-day Tartarin, the great one so popular in 
the whole South of Fradce; but yet he was even then the cock 
of the walk at Tarascon. 

Let us show whence arose this sovereignty. 

In the first place you must know that everybody is shooting 
mad in these parts, from the greatest to the least. The chase 
is theiij^)cal craze, and so it has ever been since the mythological 
times when the Taraaque^ as the county dragon was called, 
flourished himself and his tail in the town marshes, and enter¬ 
tained sli^'i^ttTig parties got up against him. So you see the 
passion has lasted a goodish bit. 

It foUows that, every Sunday morning, Tarascon flies to 
arms, lets loose the dogs of the hunt, and rushes out of its walls, 
with game bag slung and fowling piece on the shoulder, to¬ 
gether with a hurly-burly of hounds, cracking of whips, and 
Wowing of whistles and hunting horns. It’s splendid to see ! 
Unfortunately, there’s a lack of game, an absolute dearth. 

Stupid as the brute creation is, you can readily understand 
that, in time, it learnt some distrust. 

For five leagues around about Tarascon, forms, lairs, and 
burrows are empty, and nesting places abandoned. You’ll not 
find a single quail or blackbird, one little leveret, or the tiniest 
tit. And yet the pretty hillocks are mightily tempting, sweet 
smelling as they are of myrtle, lavender, and rosemary; and 
the fine muscatels plumped out with sweetness even unto burst¬ 
ing, as they spread along the banks of the Ilhdne, are deucedly 
tempting too. True, true; but Tarascon lies behind all this, 
and Tarascon is down in the black books of the world of fur 
, and feather. The very birds of passage have ticked it off on 
their guidebooks, and when the wild ducks, coming down 
towards the Camargue in long triangles, spy the town steeplea 
from afar, the outermost flyers squawk out loudty : 

“ Look out I there’s Tarascon I give Tarascon the go-by, 
duckies 1 ” 

And the flocks take a swerve. 

In short, as far as game goes, there’s not a specimen left in 
the land save one old rogue of a hare, escaped by miracle from 
the massacres, who is^stubbomly determined to stick to it aU 
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his life 1 He is very well known at Ta^ascon, and a name has 
beey given him. “ Rapid ” is what they tail him. It is known 
that he has his form on M, Bompard’ET grounds—which, by 
the way^ has doubled, ay, tripled, the "alue of the property— 
but nobody has yet managed to lay him low. At present, only 
two or three inveterate fellows worry^themselves about him. 
The rest have given him up as a bad job, and old Rapid has 
long ago passed into the legendary world, althougli your Taras- 
coner is very slightly superstitious naturally, and would ent 
cock robins on toast, or the swallow, which is Our Lady’s own 
bird, for that matter, if he could find any. 

“But that won’t do!” you will say. Inasmuch as game 
is so scarce, what can the sportsmen do every Sunday ? 

What can they do? 

Why, goodness gracious 1 they go out into the real country 
two or three leagues from town. They gather in knots of five 
or six, recline tranquilly in the shade of some well, old wall, or 
* olive tree, extract from their game bags a good-sized piece of 
boiled beef, raw onions, a sausage, and anchovies, and com¬ 
mence a next to endless snack, washed down with one of those 
nice Rhone wines, which sets a toper laughing and singing. 
After that, when thoroughly braced up, they rise, whistle the 
dogs to heel, set the guns on half-cock, and g) “on the shoot” 
—another way of saying that every man plucks off his cap, 
“shies” it up with all his might, and pops it on the fly with 
No. 5, 6, or 2 shot, according to what ho is loaded for. 

The man who lodges most shot in his cap is hailed as king 
of the hunt, and stalks back triumphantly at dusk into Taras- 
con, with his riddled cap on the end of his gun barrel, amid 
any quantity of dog barks and horn blasts. 

It is needless to say that cap selling is a fine business in the 
town. There are even some hatters who sell hunting caps 
ready shot, tom, and perforated for the bad shots; but the 
only buyer known is the chemist Bezuquet. This is dishon¬ 
orable I 

As a mork^an at caps, Tartarin of Tarascon never had 
his match. 

Every Sunday morning out he would march in a new cap, 
and back he would strut every Sunday evening with a mere 
thing of shreds. The loft of Baobab Villa was full of these 
glorious trophies. Hence all Tarascon acknowledged him as 
master; and as Tartarin thoroughly ui^rstood hunting, and 
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had read all the handbooks of all possible kinds of venery, 
from cap popping to purmese tiger shooting, the sportsmen 
constituted him tlieir V^reat cynegetical judge, and took him 
for referee and arbitrator in all their differences. 

Between three and four daily, at Costecalde the gunsmith’s, a 
stout, stern pipe smoker^ight be seen in a green leather-covered 
armchair in the center of the shop crammed with cap poppers, 
they all on foot Find wrangling. Tins was Tartarin of Tarascon 
delivering judgment— Nimrod Solomon. 

K “TheyI” 

Chiefly to the account of these diverse talents did Tartarin 
owe his Jt\tty position in the town of Tarascon. Talking of 
captivating, though, this deuce of a fellow knew how to ensnare 
everybody. Wliy, the army, at Tarascon, was for Tartarin. 
The brave commandant, Bravida, honorary captain retired — 
in the Military Clothing Factory Department — called him 
a game fellow; and you may well admit that the warrior knew 
all about game fellows, he played such a capital knife and fork 
on game of all kinds. 

So was the legislature on Tartarin’s side. Two or three 
times, in open cQUJrt, the old chief judge, Ladevise, had said, 
in alluding to liim : — 

“ He is a character ! ” 

Lastly, the masses were for Tartarin. He had become the 
swell bruiser, the aristocratic pugilist, the crack bully of the 
local Corinthians for the Tarasconers, from his build, bearing, 
style—that aspect of a guard’s trumpeter’s charger which fears 
no noise : his reputation as a hero coming from nobody knew 
wlience or for what, and some scramblings for coppers and 
a few kicks to the little ragamuffins basking at his doorway. 

Along the water side, when Tartarin came home from hunt- 
*ing on Sunday evenings, with his cap on the muzzle of his gun, 
and his fustian shooting jacket bolted in tightly, the sturdy 
river lightermen would respectfully bob, and blinking towards 
the huge biceps swelling out his arms, would mutter among 
one another in admiration : — 

“ Now, there’s a powerful chap if you like 1 he has double 
muscles ! ” 

^'■Double mutcles!'* why, you never heard of such a thing 
outside of Tarascon I 
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For all this, with all his numberlesi parts, double muscles, 
the* popular favor, and the so precioUE|esteein of brave Com¬ 
mandant Bravida, ex-captain (in the A/my Clothing Factory), 
Tartarin was not happy : this life in a petty town weighed 
upon him and suffocated him. I * 

The great man of Tarascon was boi^d in Tarascon. 

The fact is, for a heroic temperament like his, a wild adven¬ 
turous spirit which dreamt of nothing but battles, races across 
the pampas, mighty battues, desert sands, blizzards and ty¬ 
phoons, it was not enough to go out every Siaida} to ])op at 
a cap, and the rest of the time to ladle out casting votes at the 
gunmaker's. Poor dear great man 1 If this existence weie 
only prolonged, there would be sufficient tedium in it to kill 
him with consumption. 

In vain did he surround himself with baobabs and other 
African trees, to widen his horizon, and some little to forget 
his club and the market place ; in vain did he pile weapon 
upon weapon, and 'Malay kreese upon Malay kreese; in vain 
did he cram with romances, endeavoring like the immortal 
Don Quixote to wrench himself by the vigor of Ids fancy out 
of the talons of pitiless reality. Alas ! all that he did to ap¬ 
pease his thirst for deeds of daring only helj)ed to augment it. 
The sight of all the murderous implements ke})t him in a per¬ 
petual stew of wrath and exaltation. His revolvers, rex^catiiig 
rifles, and ducking guns shouted “ Battle I battle I ” out of 
their mouths. Through the twigs of his baobab, the tempest 
of great voyages and journeys souglied and blew bad advice. 
To finish him came Gustave Aimard, Maync Reid, and Feni- 
rnore Cooper. 

Oh, how many times did Tartarin with a howl spring up 
on the sultry summer afternoons, when he was reading alone 
amidst his blades, points, and edges; how many times did he 
dash down his book and rush to the wall to unhook a deadly 
arm I The poor man forgot he was at home in Tarascon, in 
his underclothes, and with a handkerchief round his head. 
He would translate his readings into action, and, goading liim- 
self with his own voice, shout out whilst swinging a battle-ax 
or tomahawk; — 

“ Now, only let ’em come 1 ” 

‘*Them? ” who were they? 

Tartarin did not himself any too clearly understand. 
“ They ” was all that should be attacked, and fought with, all 
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that hites, claws, scalpn, whoops, and yells — the Sioux Indians 
dancing around the war stake to which the unfortunate pale¬ 
face prisoner is lashed^ The grizzly of the Rocky Mountains, 
who wabbles on his hind legs, and licks himself with a tongue 
full of blood. The Touareg, too, in the desert, the Malay 
pirate, the brigand oft the Abruzzi—in short, “they” was 
warfare, travel, adventure, and glory. 

Ikit, alas I it was to no avail that the fearless Tarasconer 
called for and defied them; never did they come. Odsboddi- 
kius ! what would they have come to do in Tarascon ? 

Nevertheless, Tartarin always expected to run up against 
them?^>articularly some evening in going to the club. 

THE STORY OF A SILK DRESS.* 

• By EIJJRN OLNEY KIRK. 

[Ei.len WAitNiiK (Olnet) Kikk ; American noveli&t; wife of Jolin Foster 
Kirk; born at Southington, Conn., 1842. Among her published works are; 
“A Midsummer Madness" (1885), “The Story of Margaret Kent" (1886), 
“A Daughter of Eve" (1880), “Better Times, a Collection of Short. Stories" 
(1880).I • 

When the two Miss Singletons bad first shown Miss Barry¬ 
more’s check for forty dollars, and explained that the gopd old 
lady had told Emma to buy something with it for her personal 
adornment, there had been much crude and'startliug advice on 
the subject. The two Miss Singletons were not rich, and the 
forty dollars might, with good effect, have been invested in 
little household comforts. But Miss Almira grimly negatived 
tliis whim, feeling some natural resentment that her own claim 
, to Miss Barrymore’s friendship had been for years persistently 
overlooked. Her decrees were absolute in the maiden house- 
liold. Emma was to buy an article for her personal adorn¬ 
ment ; it must be something in which no other than herself 
should have part or lot, Miss Almira remarked with a quiet 
malice, which made the younger sister tearful , all day. * A, 
black silk dress was the best purchase possible, under the i^ir- 

> Copyright, 1888, by Ticknor & Co. Pabllshed by permission of Booghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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oumstances, and one which Miss Barrymore herself had de¬ 
clared to be her own idea. According| 3 % a black silk dress it 
wa& to be. 

The forty dollars might have been" spent fifty times over, 
liad not Miss Barrymore’s directions b^ en so explicitly worded 
as to defy misconstruction. It was i jally astonishing to the 
two Mips Singletons how the news of their good fortune spread, 
and what high hopes it seemed to inspir^ in the breasts of all 
the people in Swallowfield who w'anted money. 

Miss Tucker and Miss Green called to ask the two ladies to 
increase their contiibution to the missions. 

A committee of gentlemen waited on them and told them 
they could have the opportunity of heading the lisc of sub¬ 
scribers to the new bell for the lecture room. 

K , 

The managers of the book club begged them for a dona¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Leonard Jones fiom North Swallowfield came three 
times, to implore them to pay half her expenses out to Iowa, 
where she wanted to go and spend the summer with her 
daughter. 

Mr. Byron Courtenay, the village poet, brought his manu¬ 
script poems, and tried to induce them to advance the necessary 
sum for their publication in book form. 

Several people, remote connections of the Singletons, put 
their claims forward and wanted their children educated. 

The Rev. John Ferguson, their pastor, recommended Miss 
Emma to expend the money for the church. 

It was Miss Almira who bore the brunt of this siege, and, 
in fact, it is doubtful if Miss Emma could have stood out 
against the hungry pack who assailed her. The elder sister 
bore a distinct grudge against the world, and did not think it 
necessary to be overdelicate in repelling these invitations ; she 
rather enjoyed telling everybody that Emma was to spend her 
money on herself. The Rev. John Ferguson preached a acr-' 
mon on female vanity and the dangers which lurk in unbridled 
extravagance in dress ; he alluded so pointedly and with such 
vivid picturing to Herodias and other rather gay characters in 
Scripture that his hearers were aghast, and while Miss Emma 
Singleton sat at home in tears between morning and afternoon 
seinrice, unable to eat her luncheon, the rest of Swallowfield 
were discussing what the parson could have meant. * It did 
not occur to them that little shabby Miss Emma Singleton, 
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with her soft brown e}tes and shy smilct could have suggested 
his text and exeinplifimtious. 

lint Miss AImira’a spirit and lesolution enabled the two 
Miss Singletons to riue over these diHiGulties. Miss Barry¬ 
more’s check was casled in crisp five-dollar noteSy and one 
morning in May MissI Emma left Swallowfield by the 7.29 

train bcjund for S-, where she was to buy her black silk 

dress. The city was ^thirty miles away, and she expected to 
arrive there about nine o’clock, make her purchase, and then 
Bj>ond the remaining interval of time until half-past three with 
Mrs. Thomas ISingleton, the widow of her cousin, who kept a 

sinall^School in-Street. It was not often that a day opened 

so pleasantly for Miss Emma. The morning was a true May 
morning, and the railroad train ran a pretty course between 
orchards of fruit trees in full blossom, while at every stopping 
place passengers got in laden with great bunches of lilacs. 
Tiien, while the morning was still fresh and cool, and before 
tlie lilacs had drooped or the air grown tbo heavily odorous, 
.she was "in town with all her strength and interest unspoiled, 

to begin her shopping. There was no happier woman in S- 

that day than Miss Emma as she stepped trimly out of the car, 
her brown eyes shining, her sweet lijjs smiling. She made 
such a pretty piefuro as she stood on the crossing waiting for a 
market wagon to pass, that Mr. Simeon Englisli, who was just 
behind her, stepped aside to watch her, and when she happened to 
turn and meet his eyes raised his hat and bowed with a flourish. 

There was a little feverish red flush on Miss Emma’s face 
when she took the cars at half-past four. She had been unable 
to catch the earlier train. The heat of the day had been ex¬ 
cessive, and there had been some slight difficulties to contend 
with. But filially the purchase had been made, and at half¬ 
past four here sat Miss Emma in the cars, her eyes fixed on a 
long roll covered with brown paper which contained eighteen 
yards of black silk at two dollars the yard. The day had been 
full of difficulties. Miss Emma could not pique herself on any 
strength of mind displayed ; responsibility, which always in¬ 
spired Miss Almira, had paralyzed her ; then the result of 
her weak-mindedness had been to show her certain pettinesBes 
of temper in Mrs. Thomas Singleton which she had nevw be¬ 
fore suspected, and the revelation was depressing. Neverthe¬ 
less, Miss Emma had never been used to anything more than 
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Jjalf successes, and certainly thfjro , was the dress before her 
eyes, in itself a tangible good. Sin beg^n to feel soothed and 
hapl>y. Visions stole over her of tlie t^y when Miss Hooper, 
the Swallowfield dres.smakor, Avoidd come'and make those lengths 
of crispy silk into a gown. Modest iisroiivs assailed Iier of 
what that gown would be I Miss Emma, did not dream of 
conquest* not even by the easy processes of a romantic admira¬ 
tion and a flattering fancy could any woman dream of making 
the poorest sort of male conquest in Swullowfkhl. What ft' v 
men remained in that New England village had betjn conquered 
long ago, and matrimony was not at present in .vogue ayiong 
the inhabitants. Miss Emma had ahvays looked upon her 
friends who had become happy \vivc:s and mtdhcirs with a 
purely admiring and disinterested pleasure, ai!(*- duid no 
thoughts of such a fate for herself; it woidd have seemed an 
imi)ropi‘iety. 

No, she nursed no drtnints of dcligliting the other sex with 
..the pretty fittings of her black silk dress ; hut she IiojkmI Mrs. 
May might admire it, that Kilty would oiler some cajoling 
flatteries, that Mrs. Grimes might not condemn it, aiul ahove 
all that her sister Almira niiglit pronounce it neat, ladylike, 
and respectable. Never in all her life had Miss Emma been 
actually well dressed ; what wonder thou ^hat lier i)resent 
prospects w;ore thoroughly charming! 

She liad taken her jdaec* a quarter of an hour before the cars 
were to start, thus making sure of a whole seat. Tlioy had to 
wait the arrival of the Now York train, which came pulling in 
presently on the other side of the depot, anrl in anollier niommit, 
simultaneously with tlio first preparatory jerk of the Svfallow- 
fiehl “accommodation,” a flood of fresh passengers ]K)urcd in. 

“Is this seat taken, madam?” inquired a loud, rather 
flurriod-looking man, with a wife and three tdiihlron pressing 
behind him. 

Miss Emma disclaimed all intention of appropriating rnoro 
than hex’ one half of the cushion, and lifted her precious parcel 
to her lap. 

“I will put it out of your way,” said the man, peremptorily, 
and seizing it, in spite of her efforts to keep it secure in her 
own possession, he swung it up with half a dozen bundles of 
his lliru into the rack a little above their beads. His wife and 
children had huddled into the seat in front, and ho sank down 
with a wearied air beside M^ss Emma and took out his paper. 
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Bliowing an cviMciit intention of resting to the extent of 1 m 
ability during the reminder of his Journey. 

i 

Mr. Simeon English was a little late in reaching the cars, 
and Clinic in piilTiJig wich a very red face, after the train was in 
motion. ITo was in 'a capital humor, nevertheless, and the 
moment he entered had a cordial recognition for a certain pair 
of soft brown eyes and a shy, fluttering smile which he liad seen 
Unit morning, and wliich had liauntod him agreeably all day. 

“ Why, there’s ray pretty friend,” said he to himself; and he 
notiepd with gome complacency that although the fair stranger 
quiolily averted lier glance when it met his, she blushed,—a 
pre%, soft, girlish blush. For be it understood that my 
heroino,.alttiough past thirty-six, was attractive in a winning, 
w'omanly way, and carried something of girlishnesi still in her 
timid, demure faim. 

And as good luck would have it, Mr. Simeon English knew 
the gentleman who was sitting beside her,—was on business 
terms tvith him, and had at the present moment no less than 
twenty questions to ask him. He went up and addressed them 
at onco, and continued sitting on the arm of the seat opposite 
talking at the top of his voice for the next twenty miles. 
While he talked ho looked all the time at Miss Emma. He 
liked to look at Jior; tho oval of hor cheek was fair and round; 
ho fancied tho modest style of her bonnet, and the pretty rip¬ 
pling waves of tlie brown hair which was brushed smoothly 
down over her forehead. Besides, she listened to him; in spite 
of hor quiet air ho was sure she followed all he was saying. 
Once he made a Joke, and before she remembered that they 
wore strangers she looked up at him, her eyes dancing and twq 
little dimples playing on her clioeks. She pulled herself up, 
us it were, blushing painfully at such a lapse of decorum, and 
for the next fifteen minutes stared out of the window at the 
flyiqg landscape; hut he seemed to know that be had made 
an impression, and felt pleased, as men will. 

In the midst of tho conversation tho train stopped at 
Farmersville, hut the name was shrieked in such different 
intonations at each end of the car that one might wdl doubt 
if the two words had any relation to each other. 

“ Isn’t this Farmersville? ” inquired the wife, of Mr. Slfeebii 
English’s companion, who had until this moment kept herself 
discreetly in the background with iJior offspring. 
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“Why, bless my soul, is it?** ejaculated her husband. 

There was no time to he lost. It wa« Fannersville, and 
the delay of another half-minute would, have been fatal to tlm 
chances of the party. Madam jfrasped her youngest and tho 
gentleman the next in age, taking t/ e third by the baud. 
Instinctively, too, he had clutched at \imbrella, portmanteau, 
and hand bag, and with these not incoTisid(;ra})lc impedimenta 
made his way out. But tho moment he roaclied tlie platform 
of the country station, sense and memory returned. 

He ran along the side of the car, alread}' in motion, and 
shouted at tho top of his lungs in at the open windo^A, —^ 

“English, English! Just pitch me out my bumilcs—uj) 
in tho rack by my seat.’* 

“Bundles! bundles I” cried Mr. Simoon Engli.-iii. “Bun¬ 
dles?” H%looked up. “Are those his bundles?” He pointed 
to the packages over his head. 

“ Yes, yes,” said a zealous fellow-passenger, warming to tho 
• crisis. “I remember seeing him put ’em up tlicrc.” 

In a moment more tho thing was done. 'I'lie train ’was by 
this time five hundred feet from the station, but the dozen 
brown-papor-covered parcels w«n‘o lliuig out. 

“ Eh, what is it ? ” said Mr. Simeon English, considerably 
surprised and flattered at tho discovery that a little slim hand 
had fastened on his arm, and that a wistful, flushed, actually 
tearful face was raised to his with some murmurs of entreaty 
he could not make out. 

“Oh sir,” burst forth Miss Emma, in tones of anguish, 
“ you have thrown out my black silk dress ! ” 

Your black silk dress gasped Mr. Simoon I^iglish, 
absolutely frozen with astonishment. lie looked down at h(;r 
as if expecting to find he had despoiled her of necessary rai¬ 
ment. “Your black silk dress?” he repeated, utlcrly aghast. 

“ Yes, sir. He insisted upon putting it up tlicre witli his 
own packages, and I — 1 — I forgot it for a moment.” 

“Oh, you mean it was among Smith’s bundled! Was it 
done up in brown paper ? ** 

“Yes, sir 5 it was fresli from the store.” 

The anguish in those words penetrated the dull masculine 
' consciousness. 

^ What a blundering idiot I always am !” (‘jaculatfjd Mr. 
Simeon English, “What a stupid ninny! Wliat a tlumder- 
, ing fool to go meddling in ^natters 1 don’t understand I ” He 
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looked rciuly to beat Ids Ijreast and tear his hair. He gazed 
up at the bell rope with a thought of pulling it, thus perhaps 
stopping the train. “J — I — 1 — I’m ashamed of myself,” he 
said forcibly. | 

Miss Emma was ttilToring tortures of every description. 
She had lost, i)robably forever, her choicest possession; her 
nice pretty black silk was gone, and its epitaph was a melan- 
cludy oiu! indeed. She had to go home without it and face 
Miss Almira’s look of incredulous surprise, which would pres¬ 
ently change into one of stony horror. The story must be 
told"to every one in Swallowfiold, and with her lost self- 
respect, with this ostentatiously confesscil iiicompetency, what 
remained fur her? Tears trickled down Miss Emma’s face at 
the Ihoirght of her spoiled life, but at the same time she could 
not endure to have this benevedent, line-faced oldf gentleman 
berating himself and assuming the responsibility of her foolish 
action. 

“Don’t, sir! Don’t 1” she said with* gentle vehemence. 
“Yon ;\re in no measure to blame. It was all my fault. I 
ought in the first ])lace to have insisted upon keeping my own 
parcel distinet from his, but he seemed §o — so much in earnest 
about it. As for you, sir, you only did what he asked you,— 
and if 1 had been a little more prompt — but the fact was, 1 

forgot-” It is impossible here to describe the sweet tremor 

of Miss Ihnraa’.s voice. “ I had been interested in your conver¬ 
sation, and I forgot-” 

Mr. Simeon English grasped lier hands in his. 

“ My dear,” said lie, warmly, “ you are very generous, — 
you arO noble ! But any man in such a situation, not wholly a 
wool-brained idiot like myself, would have remembered to ask. 
you if you hadn’t some possessions in the rack. It was your 
rack, — you were entitled to the first claim on anything it 
held. Had I had the very faintest glimmering of common 
sense in my hrain, I sliould liave known better than to have 
ventured rbcklossly on such outrageous proceedings 1 It was 
all my fault, every whit. But, my dear child, it shall be 
remedied I I .‘issurc you, it shall be remedied I ” 

He was holding her by both hands, patting them warpily 
to emphasize his words. His face shone with cordiality and 
kindn^s. He looked strong enough to compel fate, and Miss 
Emma could not help feeling some little comfort in his assur¬ 
ance. lie put her back in her ^eat and took the vacant 
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place beside her. He inquired her name and the place of her 
residence. 

“ I’m such a dull old follow, I’ll writf them down,” said ho, 
and proceeded to note tlie two in his poe tetl)ook. 

“Tell me just what was in the parcel?” ho went on, and it 
was easy for her to pour out the full confession. 

He inspired such trust, ho infused such comfort, that in 
spite of her woes she could not resist siniling when now and 
then he ventured on some little touch of humor. The coi- 
ductor came through tlie cars and Mr. Simeon l^nglish and he 
took counsel together. They would telegraph to Farmei;i^vine 
from the next station, which was Swallowficld, and the bundle 
would be forwarded either that night or the next morning. 

“You go back by the eight o’clock train tomiglit, Judd,” 
suggested Mr, Simeon English. “Just siii)pose you wore to 
see about it yourself.” He spoke with easy authority. 

“ 111 do it, Mr. English,” said the conductor. “ I’ll be glad 
‘‘to do it. And if it liain’t been sent, 111 fetcli it up to Swallow- 
field myself to-morrow morning at nine ()’ch)ck.” 

Eow all this was very pleasant and rcassuiiiig. Wlicn Mr. 
Simeon English handed Miss Emma out of the cars and shook 
hands with her on the platform, she could not help smiling and 
dimpling and blushing, under his kind, benev;)lent gaze. Ho 
waved his hand to her as he ran up the steps again, llicro 
was actually sometlnng boyish about him. She could not 
}iel|) smiling and giving a little motion of luir liand in return. 
TJien, still rosy and with that indescribable feeling of comfort 
at her heart, she turned. The dimples and blushes and girlish¬ 
ness went out of her face. There was Miss Almira wailing for 
her with a grim affectation of patience I 

The roll of silk did not come that night, nor did it come 
next morning. For three days Miss Almira Htalke<l through 
a driving northeast storm to the depot, to inquire if it had ar¬ 
rived, and each time received an answer in the negative. On 
the occasion of her last trip she thought it wise to consult the 
conductor of the afternoon train, and waited two hours for him. 

,“’Twasii’t found,” he replied curtly. “More’n half Mr. 
Smith’s bundles were lost, too. They fiung ’em out reckless, 
as it were, and they went into the canal prol)ably. Sometimes 
it’l as dry as a road, but at tliis time of tlie year it’s mostly 
full of water.” 
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Mias Almira.was tolerably broken-hearted as she walked 
home. The pity of it I The absurdity of it 1 A valuable silk 
dress soaking in the .oliiy of the old canal, unused now for 
twenty yanrs I And Ail because she had wanted Emma to have 
the si)ort of a day’s sl|)pping, and had not felt as if she ought 
to spend the money to accompany her. What could be said 
to tlieir tSwallowfield friends, each of whom had probably sat 
sullen at home these throe days, hurt that the purchase had 
not been disjdayed the very evening of Emma’s return? What 
explanation could be given ? Rather, what evasions were pos¬ 
sible ^ In sx>ite of her vexation towards her foolish younger 
sister, Miss Almira was iiorio the less determined to protect 
her, to ward off ovcrxjressing inquiries, even to substitute, if 
necessary, some fiction for tlie humiliating truth. “Poor 
Emma !” slio said to herself, over and over. 

The afl.()rnoon had cleared up and the sun was shining as 
she apx)roaGhed her homo. In front of the house stood a stylish 
wagon with yellow wheels, and a pair of handsome horses, well-* 
harnessed and well-groomed. 

“ Who can it bo ? ” said Miss Almira to herself. “ Who 
can it be ? There is no such team in all Swallowheld.” 

She walked to the door from the gate, through the rows of 
white lilacs, in a sort of tremor. She could not define her 
inix^rcssions to herself, but there seemed to be an event in the 
air. Slie liesitated a moment before going in. She could hear 
a clicerful breezy voice from the parlor. “ It is that man,” she 
said to herself with indignation, and held back no longer. 

Her instincts were riglit. There, in Squire Singleton’s 
own llorsohair-covorod chair, sat Mr. Simeon English, halo, 
hearty, gonial, talking away to Miss Emma, who nestled in a 
low seat before him, shyly smiling and rosily blushing, while 
hugging a roll of something wrapxred in brown paper. 

“Ilcm,” said Miss Almira, portentously, standing in the 
doorway, and surveying the wolf in her fold with a threatening 
eye. “Hem!” 

Mr. Simeon English started to his feet. 

“ Oh, Almira I ” cried Miss Emma, in tones tremulous with 
excitement and joy. “ Oh, Almira I This is Mr. Simeoii 
lish I He has brought mo my black silk dress.” 

“ Miss Singleton,” said Mr. Simeon English, completing the 
unfinisbcd introduction, “ I am happy to make your aoqtuulit- 
ance, Miss Singleton 1 Your sister has probably told of 
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the inoMent that brought us together. A most fortunate in¬ 
cident, considering how it has turned out I Ha, ha 1 My 
beastly stupidity and mean officiousness caused her some anxi¬ 
ety, I regret to say. I can regret nothing else ; 1 am delighted, 
dear madam, to have this opportunity oj making your acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

Miss Almira looked at him so coldly that he might easily 
have inferred that his pleasure in the forced acquaintance was 

purely disinterested. , 

“I am glad that the silk is found,” said she, m the must 
chilly manner. have been to the station to ask the con¬ 
ductor about it, and ho told mo it was at the bottoin*^f tho 

“At the bottom of the canal 1” cried Miss hmima, full of 

terror at such a thought. “ What an idea I 

“You see she has it safe in her own hands,” observed Mr. 
Simeon English, smiling. “ She is a hapiiy creature over it. 

“Emma was Very foolish, very careless,” xmrsued Miss 
Almira, with unmoved severity. “She proved heraolf quite 
unfit to travel alone and look out for her belongings. She 
shall never go off by herself in the cars again, if I can 

help it.” 

“She is young,” said Mr. Simeon Englisli, beaming at tho 
object of his admiration. “Women like her are like tho 
glowing cactus flowers, which need stiff bristling stalks to 
surround and protect them. You and I, dear madam, are made 
of a different sort of stuff, — we ought to look after her. 

Miss Almira almost snorted with defiance at tho assurance 
of this stranger. Who and what was he to come into her 
house and make open and barefaced love to Emma before 
her eyes ? Comparing her to a gaudy cactus flower ? Calling 
her young, when she was in point of actual fact quite middle- 
aged I Miss Almira passed over for the moment the uiqfleas- 
ant suggestion of her own stiffness and thoriiiiiess. She wanted 

no compliments, none. ,i i 

Meanwhile, Miss Emma, with the joy of a child, had been 

holding h0| roll of silk. It felt crisp, solid ; the width seemed 
enormous. She had really forgotten what a piece it was. it 
looked freshly done tip as if by an exjiert; there was an air 
about the, p^kage which liinted of lofty antecedents, and it 
♦seemed almost incredible that it bad really been pitched out 
of a car window and subsequently begrimed by contact with 
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gravel tracks. A sudden terror assailed her lest, after all, die 
should have got the wrong ])arcel. It might be one of Mrs. 
Smith’s, although she reuicraborcd with absolute clearness that 
all the other packages ifi tlie rack had been short, dumpy, quite 
inferior to tlie slim etog&nt length of hers. She determined to 
steal one }»eep, and her'ittlo fingers pushed aside the string, 
unfolded the jiaper at the end, and crept in. It was black silk 
— no doubt of that. She looked at it slyly. All at once she 
gave a little startled cry. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Miss Almira and Mr. Simeon 
Knglish, in one breath. 

Mi'sp Knnna was sitting pale and dazed, leaning back in her 
chair, staring at the folds of silk which had burst forth and 
now rij)pled Q.ver her lap. 

“It isn’t my silk,” she moaned. “It is quite a different 
thing.” 

“ (irood gracious ! ” said Mr. Simeon English, with coneern. 

“ WI lilt’s the matter with it ? It looks handsome I It will wear * 
well.” , 

“Handsome 1 ” said Miss Emma. “It is a thousand times 
handsomer than mine. Mine was plain and cost only two 
dollars a yard, 'i'his must have been live or six.” 

“No, no, oh no!” cried Mr. English; then drawing him¬ 
self up and blushing furiously added: “You’ve forgotten. I 
have no doubt but what it is the exact piece. How could it be 
anytliing else? Of course it is your silk. Heavens and earth! 
How could an}’body go and pick up more than one black silk 
dress a day out of a nettle bank by the side of the canal? ” 

Miss ,^Emma looked half convinced by his vehemence. Oh, 
pleasing, thrice happy thought if this were indeed her own 
ifiack silk I It was so wide, so thick, so lustrous, and all in¬ 
tensified and made more precious by wojiderful leaves and 
flowers brocaded over it in satin figures. For a moment even 
Miss Almira had been staggered by his unblushing effrontery; 
she had been .ready enough to lay the flattering unction to her 
soul that Emma had not really lost her silk. Her eyes rested 
with a feeling of luminous content upon the splendid fabric; 
it suited her notions of a silk; she would have felt it a solid 
increase of family dignity to have such a dress in the house. 
She liad in fact to struggle with the temptation, seeing beyond 
it and rejecting its fair promise as leading to dangerous results. ♦ 

She went up to Miss Emma and took the silk from her. 
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She folded it up, crease in crease; she rolled it into a fair- 
sized, goodly-shaped form; she wrapped it in tlie brown paper, 
then tied it with its own whitey-l)rown string. All tliis time 
her sister and Mr. Simeon English watc^ied her as if fascinated, 
Emma aghast and he curious. Wlier| the process was com¬ 
pleted, she strode toward him and extended it at arm’s lengtli. 

“We are much obliged for your offer of kindness,” said she, 
“ but are compelled to refuse your present.” 

“ Eh I What? ” returned Mr. bimeori English. 

“I understand it all,” she proceeded, excessively emphatic 
and frowning darkly. 

“ Understand it all ? ” he gasped, with every sign of f^iilt. 

“The conductor was right, Emma’s parcel lies at the bottom 
of the canal; it is ruined, probably lost forovef. Yon may 
have meant kindly. I have no right to impugn your motivt^s ; 
I have no wish to do so. Hut this is not Emma’s ])roperty. 
It never can be hers. Take it, sir, take it I I give it back to 
its rightful owner. ’ It is yours I ” 

“It is nothing of the sort,” cried Mr. Simeon English, 
goaded beyond his usual light-hearted boistcronsnoss. “It is 
not mine. It is your sister’s. I lost her package for her, and 
I have the right—1 have the right to replace it. It is a pleas¬ 
ure to me to do so. It was a joy to give it to the pretty young 
creature and see her delighted. And you have spoiled it, 
madam, — spoiled it with your angry pride and your meager 
conventionalities. You don’t reflect that 1 am old cnouglj to 
be her father — that — that — that ” 

He stopped, choking, and glanced at her; then all at once 
seemed to sec the affair in a different light and began to smile. 
He smiled all over. 

“I beg of you to take it,” said he. “Do, my dear Miss 
Singleton. Let us be friends. Do not regard me with suspi¬ 
cion. Let me-” 

But when her prejudices were aroused, Miss Almira had 
considerably less logic^than persistency. She was determined 
to get rid of this intruder at any cost. “ Wicked old man I 
Trying to persuade me with his arts I ” she said to herself, and 
proceeded almost to turn hini out of the house. 

“ I bid you good day, Mr. English,” said she, utterly un¬ 
moved by his good nature and his entreaties. “Emms!, say 
g^d-by to Mr. English I We are more than grateful *to you 
for all your good intentions, but it is impossible for us to avail 
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ourselves of your kindness. I regret the lost parcel, but suoh . 
regrets may be borne without a loss of self-respect. We w^ish 
you good day, sir. Hero is your roll of silk,” 

Mr. Sitnooji En^lisul looked at her with amazement. Ha 
began to be perplexed., He had accused himself of stppidity 
so long that he actually believed he was in the habit of making 
ono mistake afte|‘ another. It was evident that she meant him 
to go. Such calamitous results to such absolutely good inten¬ 
tions as his own bewildered him, but ho laid the fault to his 
own blundering. It was not worth Mias Almira’s while to at¬ 
tempt be rough with him, for now tliat he believed he wca 
aomch'ow in the wrong he put on so childlike and puzzled a 
manner, ho ai)pcarcd so grieved over hb own wrongdoings, ho 
retii’ed so artlessly into his innocent benevolence of intention, 
he looked at Miss Almira so kindly and wistfully, that her 
stern lieart almost melted within her. 

“My dear Miss Singleton, 1 meant well, on my honor I 
did,” said he, pressing her hand cordially.' “ I am so sorry to 
have given you this annoyance, on my honor I am, I want to 
think it over arid come and see you again to make it right. 
You will let me come again, will you not, dear madam?” 

Miss Almira could not wholly resist the clasp of his hand 
and the look in his faded old eyes. 

“ Certaiiily,” she said primly, “ you may come again if you 
wish. Wc are single women—living alone-” 

“I know it, madam, I know it,” exclaimed Mr, Simeon 
English, fcsrvently. “ My heart warms to you. I want to be 
your friend.” 

He \v(}nt over to Miss Emma and took both her hands in 
his, as if she had been a little girl. 

“My dear,” said ho, speaking softly and deliberately, “your 
sister says I may come again. I shall come again. I assure 
you 1 shall think of nothing except coming again.” 

It was all so confusing, so overwhelming, so different from 
everyday experiences, so opposed to the traditions of the house, 
BO — must we confess it?—so pleasant, that Miss Almira was 
wholly upset. She stood looking at Mr. Simeon English, feel¬ 
ing utterly confounded, all the time holding the roll of silk in 
her own liand. 

“ Mercy upon us I ” she shrieked, as she saw him drivo 
away. “ And I have kept the silk after all I ” 
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Everybody in Swallowfield came to see the dress next day. 
Nothing so splendid had been in the place since old Madam 
Renfrew’s time, when she used to go about in brocadci and a 
hooped petticoat. The village was stlkrred to its center by tlio 
novel, event, and the stream of old-time recollection and tra¬ 
dition it invoked. Miss Almira’s brow grew gloomier and 
glooraibi every time the silk was mentioned. A wall of sepa¬ 
ration seemed to have grown up between her and her younger 
sister; instead of feeling the same emotions, sueiug with tljo 
same eyes, and understanding with the same hearts, tlieir 
thoughts and their lives were far apart. It was eviel^nt that 
Emma had moments of excited reverie, that the honrsias they 
passed meant hope and expectation of some event to her. 

One afternoon, the sixth day after the visit Of Mr. Simoon 
English, Miss Almira suddenly gained a clearer percept ion of 
the state of her younger sister’s mind. She came into the 
parlor on an errand at two o’clock, and found Emma sitting 
at the tablo with her work, neatly dressed for the afternoon, 
with a fresh knot of blue ribbon at her throat, and in her 
girdle a bunch of fragrant violets. Such cocpietries Lad been 
unknown in the Singleton household, and Miss Almira was 
hostile to them. She surveyed the innocent Emma with grim 
disapprobiition, and, without a tremor of pity, took her reso¬ 
lution. 

“Emma,” she said dryly “I’m glad you are dressed. I 
want you to put on your things and go down to Mrs. Nichol’s 
and tell her that I insist on her coming to-morrow; that she 
must and shall come; that I will not wait any longer, for the 
weather is getting so warm and the season is late.” ' 

Emma rose with reluctance, wearing an air of aversion to 
the prescribed task j but she dared not rebel. Slie wont up¬ 
stairs slowly, and came down presently with her bonnet and 
mantle, and took a dreary path up the street, with the pros¬ 
pect of a five-mile walk before her. She knew in her foolisli 
little heart that her sister had read her secret; she had felt all 
that day that Mr. Simeon English was certain to come, and for 
his sake and for the delight of his eyes had assumed all her 
little fripperies of ruffles and ribbons and lace and flowers. 

Emma thus dispatched, Miss Almira dressed herself in a 
sort of iron-gray armor, awful to the eye, and sat down at the 
window* with her knitting in her hand. When she saw finally 
arise in the distance a cloud of dust, from which emerged a 
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pair of high-stepping bay horses and the yellow wheels of 
a trotting wagon, sho smiled tlie smile of a fooman who sees 
aj)proaching the enemy he longs to strike. For Miss Almira 
fouml a sort of satisfaettion in the remembrance that it was all 
the fault of Mr. Simeon English that her peace of mind and 
the calm and re.speetability of her household wore upset. He 
had obtruded himself upon them, and everything had at onco 
become jangled and out of tune. Slic felt that she now had 
a chance for effective vengeance, and she surveyed the visitor 
with comjdacency as he walked to the door between the lilac 
heclgi^s; tlien going to the door, admitted him. 

“Hdw do you do, niy dear Miss Singleton?” he said, with 
effusion, grasping lier hand between both his own. “ How 
good of you tf> take this trouble for me! 1 saw you at the 

window.” 

“ There is no one else in the house to open the door,” rc- 
s])onded Miss Ahuirii, dryly, instantly withdrawing her hands. 

“ Your sister is not at home, then ? ” demanded Mr. Simeon 
English. *“How fortunate I How very fortunate I Nothing 
could have suited my views better.” 

He smiled and nodded at her mysteriously, entered, closed 
the door behind him, and went uj) to her again, extending his 
arms as if almost to*emhrace her in Ids gonial elated mood. 

“My dear madam I ” ho exclaimed again, “/ wanted to nee 
you (done!^^ 

Miss Almira actually gasped with astonishraont and horror. 
“Sir?” she responded, in the most freezing tone. 

“Lee us go into your comfortable jiarlor and ait dQwn,” 
said Mr.'Simoon English, soothingly. “Let us discuss the 
subject (luietly. Let me put everything before you in the best 
light possible.” 

There was something ingratiating about him. Ilia face 
was certainly good, almost handsome, his whole presence was 
fine, and the tones of his voice were pleasant. But Miss Almira 
stiffened herself against the influence of every seductive cir¬ 
cumstance, taking a chair at the extreme verge of the room. 

“ Miss Singleton,” he began at once, “ I made a mistake tlie 
hist time I Avas here. I am always making mistakes. I should 
say that if it were possible for a man to bungle and spoil a 
situational should always do it. 1 hardly wonder that you 
misirustod me. After all, what did you know about me? 
It is possible, quite possible, tliat you never heard my name 
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before 1 It ia not improbable that you may have considered mo 
a married man, or even a widower; you have, no doubt, an 
aversion for widowers. Many women have, justifiable or un¬ 
justifiable as the case may be. But I -am not a married man, 
— I am not a widower,— I am a bachelor. My name is Simoon 
English. I have a farm at lloeky Hill, fifteen miles from here, 

-—a stock farm.” 

“I have never heard of you in all my life,” returned Miss 
Almira. 

“ Precisely. TJien what presumption, Avhat effrontery, wdiat 
unblushing imjicrtinence, for me to come in here, without any 
but the casual introduction I had myscif forci'.d nj^otfi v(>ur 
sister, and try to play the part of a friend! J sliould liave 
begun differently. 1 sliould have been brongljf here ])y some 
miitnal acquaintance; I should have invited yon out to sjiond 
the day with me and see my place. 1 should, in sliort, have 
made an effort to win your esteem before thrusting myself upon 
your intimacy.” 

It seemed to Miss Almira that Mr. Simeon Bnglisn was the 
most lawless person slie had ever met. lie aiiia/ed her lo sueli 
a degree by his fluericy, his unexpected t]*ansitions, tliat lie left 
her wordless. For the last six days she liad been eomjiosing 
little speeches for Ms beuelit, full of Jier ar-cumulating bitter¬ 
ness and exasperation, but not one of them now seemed to suit 
the ocasion. She glared at him silently. 

“ Of course yov, see, with your experience and your powers 
of observation,” continued the visitor, “tliat my wisli is to 
marrji^your sister.” Ho alluded to this startling intention as 
if it had been a generally conceded fact. 

“Mai-ry my sister?” whispered Miss Almira. She had 
grown pale; she felt stunned and confused. 

“The first raomeut that 1 saw her,” he went on, “she in¬ 
spired a sort of feeling I never had before. You see, niy dear 
Miss Singleton, it is only lately that 1 have thought it possible' 
I should ever be free to marry. Circumstances forbade it in 
my youth. I was poor and had others dependent upon me. 
Then later, a widowed sister returned to me with her family, 
and by the time the little ones grow up she became the prey of 
a cruel disease, which made her for ten years the object of all 
my thoughts and all my tenderness. Now for a year I have 
been alone. ... I could make your sister comfortable, — I 
do really believe I could make her perfectly comfortable. Of 
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course T am too old for lier. I am fifty-five, — too old by 
twenty years, — but I would be good to her. I know what it 
is to take care of women. I used to carry my sister all over 
the house in my ann.s, and slic was larger than your sister.i*’ 

Wluit was the man tliinking of? Miss Almira was far 
from beiiig accustomed to this freedom of observation. Her 
mind was too cramped to admit the idea in its breadth and 
depth. A thin wisdge should liave been tried first. It was 
like; bringing a red man of the wilds all at once face to face 
with iLo extreme limit of civilization. She turned from Mr, 
Siiueoy English’s ovorvivid picturing less perhaps with scorn 
t han wljlh dread. Tliero was something strange, coarse, violent, 
and aggressive; about him, to have even distantly alluded to 
her sister in •such a connection I For a moment she kept 
Rilence, h»okii)g at him as if she feared he would say or do 
something even yet more shocking, lie was regarding her 
wistful] y. 

“Does not your sister wish to marry?” he inquired. 

“ Wish to marry ? Nothing of the sort,” cried Mias Almira. 
“Wo have neither of us ever wislied to marry. Nothing could 
over induce ns to do such a thing.” 

“Hut — but-” said Mr. Simeon English, considerably 

abashed, “it is not,altogether unusual you know. I have had 
four sisters and they are all married, and all my nieces are 
married but one, and —and-” 

Hut it was nf»t a moment favorable for convincing Miss 
Almiia, nor for reconciling her narrow fancies and small 
prejudices with the broad facts of life. She was al^med, 
sue was>;xcited ; slie rose, trembling from head to foot. 

“ 1 cannot see wliat has inspired such a strange, unaccounta¬ 
ble wish on your part,” she began rather tremulously. “We 
have lived here alone together for many years, and never until 
to-day have I felt tlio necessity for male protection. I-” 

Mr. Simeon English, too, started to his feet. He was blush¬ 
ing crimson. 

“ Do you mean to say, Miss Singleton^” said he, with con¬ 
siderable beat, “ that you are offended by the liberty I have 
taken in making a proposal of marriage for your sister?” 

“Such a liberty was never taken before,—never, sir,” re¬ 
torted Miss Almira. “Yon say, Mr. English, that you ai'© 
always making mistakes. This, sir, was a very great mistake.” 

“ You refuse your consent to my marriage with your sister?” 
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*‘I do. With my consent, Emma shall marry no one.” 

He loohed at her with remarkable soberness, and began 
buttoning up his well-fitting frock coat. With each succced- 
iiig button his expression changed, and by the time the last one 
was fastened he was smiling once more. 

“My dear Miss Singleton,” said he, “as you justly remark, 
I am always making mistakes, and I have played the part of 
an idiot to-day. After all, what sympathetic relations are 
there between u»9 AVhy indeed should 1 expect you to 
otherwise than indifferent to me? 1 beg your pardon, 1 beg 
your pardon a thousand times over. I will go away ik)w and 
disturb you no more. Remember me to your sister. u[)on 
the whole, dovCt remember mo to your sister. Don’t toil her I 
have been hero. Forget it yourself. Don’t move — don’t stir ! 
I beg you not to stir. I am going this instant. I bid you 
good day.” 

Miss Almira said nothing to Miss Emma about the visitor 
when she returned, and Miss Emma asked no questions. She 
saw the marks of wheels in the road and wondered, yet kept 
her wonder silent. She had been domineered over all her life 
by her elder sister, but had long since accepted this state of 
things as final, and consoled herself with the retleetion that 
Miss Almira had a powerful mind and knew what was best for 
her. Miss Almira had also adopted this view of the matter, 
but the incident we gave in the last chapter liad somewhat 
staggered her belief in her own infallibility. Slie would have 
been glad if she could have conjured the picture Mr.. Siineon 
English had raised in her mind back into darkness, buo it per¬ 
sisted in returning. She tried to believe that Emma was better 
off in the old dull routine of Swallowfield life than she would 
be as Mrs. Simeon English, but in spite of all her leanings 
towards single life, in this particular case the other career 
seemed preferable. 

“ Sister Almira,” Emma said to her, the day following the 
visit of Mr. English, “ am I really to have that dress ? ” 

“ Don’t ask mo about it,” returned Miss Almira. “ I should 
like never to see it or think of it again.” 

But it was not the dress with which Emma’s thoughts were 

busy. 

“ Sister Almira,” she began once more, “ I have heard some¬ 
thing about Mr. Sixneon English.” 
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What have you lieard about him ? ” 

“ I juHt nu'ntioued hitj name, quite incidentally, you know, 
to Kitty May, and Ivitty lias been at his place. She says it is 
the best farm in the county, and that ho has flocks and herds 
enough to remind one of Scripture, ‘cattle upon a thousand 
hills ’ 1 And she 1 old me too about his great, roomy, pleasant 
house. She says he is a good man, — an excellent man. He 
was tlio best brother in tlie world to his poor sister who died 
last year, — and-” 

“Don’t,” said Miss Almira, “don’t. I never want to hear 
of Iiiitt any more.” 

A tiiddcu revulsion of feeling made her shiver. 

“ Jt'secins so strange,” mused Miss Emma, “ that he gave me 
ray black silk dress. I dreamed lust night, Almira, I had it 
mad<!, b(5autifully made, and tJiat I wont out to his place with 
Kitty May and showed it to liiin; and he was kind, oh so 
kind ! ” 

Jt ha<l come to this, then, Miss Almira said to herself, that 
Emma \Vhs dreaming of a strange man. 

“It is curious,” pursued the younger sister, “how we were' 
brought together. It seems like fate.” . . . 

It was all very hard ujjon Miss Almira, but she forgot her 
own griefs in fearing the ^Jossible one she had created for her 
sister. She began to watch with a boating heart for a cloud of 
dust from tijo Rocky Hill road. Slio spent half her time in 
mentally picturing the scene when Mr. Simeon English should 
come again. 

Rut weeks went by, spring opened into summer, yet Mr. 
1!siihe7>ji'l<hig]ish had come no more. His roll of black silk lay 
uiKiut in a drawer in an upper room, looked at occasionally, 
admired, sighed over, perhaps blushed over. Everybody in 
Swallowfiohl had watched for Miss Emma's first appearance in 
church in her new finery, then had forgotten it in their own 
fresh bonnets and summer grenadines. The episode of Mr. 
Simeon English bade fair — let it be as it might an imperish* 
able memory to one heart — to gain no new features, and Miss 
Almira had begun to feel that she had wrought irreparable 
mischief and made a cruel difference in her sister’s life, when 
all at once something happened. 

She was standing one day, as her custom had grown to be, 
looking towards the Rocky Hill road. Miss Almira had never 
been a friend to either romance or poetry, but this attitude of 
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expectation had made her smile grimly over two associations : 
firsts that of Sister Anne on tlio house top; and, second, the 
unhappy babes in the wood, who were fated “nevermore to 
see the man approaching from the town,” 

But to-day while she watched, somctliing stirred on the 
highway which coiled like a dusty snake over the liill and 
along th*^ bed of the little river. Tier heart beat.. There were 
the high-stepping bays and the yellow wheels. There, too, 
was Mr. Simeon English in a cool white duck suit, cmergin^ 
from the wagon and preparing to fasten his horses in front of 
the gate. , 

Miss Almira had reliearsed many a scene in whicli sip was 
to be chief actor and assume the role of penitent, and i»y her 
renunciation make everybody happy, but now she found a vir¬ 
tue in her own absence which her presence could not sup])ly. 
She turned without another look and went straiglit upstains, 
and sitting down at a window which looked off towards the 
» hills gave herself up to melancholy but excited reverie. 

But thought is more rapid than action. In ten minutes she 
Imd dreamed out any scene which could ])os.sibly be going on 
downstairs. In ten minutes more, every probable circumstance 
the future could offer under aiiy combination of events liad 
passed through her mind. By tlm end of hal •’ an hour she felt 
wounded that in this climax of her destiny Emma sought her 
neither for sympathy nor for advice. A^ in forty-live minutes 
she rose, furious at such neglect, and * termined to find out 
for herself wliat was going on. 

“ There is Almira I ” wliispercd Miss Emma to Mr. Simeon 
English, as she heard her sister’s step on the stairs. 

“My dear Miss Singleton,” said Mr. Simeon English, 
beaming with satisfaction, and instantly running forward to 
see her, “here I am again. I stayed away as long as I could. 
I wanted to give my action the dignity of as much ])remcdita- 
tion as the circumstances would admit of. 1 was conscious 
besides of having behaved like an imbecile whe'^n 1 came 
before — I saw my mistake, — my stupid, blundering mis¬ 
take, and-” 

“ What mistake ? ” demanded Miss Almira. She was anx¬ 
ious to understand everything at once, and if misconception 
existed to set it right. Hort} was Emma, rosy and blushing, 
but tearful; here was Mr. Simeon Englisli also rosy and blush¬ 
ing, but, so far from being tearful, looking triumphantly elated, 
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yet talking of mistakes as if he had repented his hasty proposal 
of marriage on the previous occasion. 

“Wliat mistake?” lie repeated. “Why, ray dear Miss 
Singleton, the mistake of asking a certain question of any¬ 
body except the dear child herself. Who else could under¬ 
stand mo? I’o ^vlu)m else could I say with frankness and 
candor, ‘1 am an old man, but my heart is beating for you? 
Although I am a dull old fellow, my mind is full of happy 
thoughts and they are all of you.’ Now, I ask you, my dear 
Miss Singleton, if I did not make a great fool of myself by 
comkig and trying to interest you in my project? But I am 
oil tlK light tack at last. For the first time in my life I have 
not bmndered at all — I have done precisely the right thing. 
Fmma is gofng to marry me ! ” 

TJie extravagance of Miss Emma Singleton’s purchase was 
well understood by all Swallowfield when Mrs. Grimes an¬ 
nounced that that black silk dress was'to bo a prominent* 
feature' in the bride’s trousseau. 


HULDAH THE PROPHETESS.^ 

By •ate DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

[Kate Douolxs Wiooin : An American author; born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
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m £Tuuergarttin work in California; in 1880 married; Mr. Wiggiu (who died in 
1880;; and on her marriage in 1805 to Mr. C. N. lUgga, settled at Hollis, Me. 
Among her works are: “Half a Dozen Housekeepers” (1878), ‘‘The Story" 
of Patsy,” “Kindergarten Chimes,” “The Birds’ Christinas Carol” (1888), 
“Timothy’s Quest” (1892), aud “Polly Oliver’s Problem” (1803).] 


“ And they went unto lloldah the Prophetess and communed with her.” 

* 

HuLDAif Rumfobd came down the attic stairs two steps at 
a time. Huldah was seventeen, wliich is a good thing j ^e:.t 
was bewitchingly pretty, which is a better thing; and shp was 
ill love, which is probably the best thing of all, making due 
allowance, of course, for the occasions in which it is the very 
worst thing that can liappon to anybody. 

1 Copyright, 1805, by Haipcr and Brothers. Rnhlisbed by pSnniaalMi. 
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Mrs. Rumford was frying douglinuts for breakfast. She 
was- a comfortable figure as she stood over the brimming 
“ spider ” witli her three-pronged fork poised in tlie air. She 
turned the yellow rings in the hissing fat until they were nut- 
brown, then dropped them into a bowl of sugar, from which 
they issued the most delicious conspirators against the liuman 
stomach that can be found in the catalogue of New England 
cookery. 

The table was neatly laid near the screen door that ojiened 
from the kitchen into the apple orchard. A pan of buttermilk 
biscuits as large as saucers was sitting on the back of the stove, 
and half a custard pie, left from the previous night’s sapper, 
occupied the position of honor in front of Mrs. Rumford s sesit. 
If the pie had been beefsteak, the doughnuts potatoes, and the 
saleratus biscuits leavened bread, the plot and the course of this 
tale might have been different; but that is neither liere nor 
there. 

“Did you hear the rooster crowing on the doorstep, mother? ” 
asked Huldah. 

' “ Yes ; I wondered if you heard him and would look out o’ 
your window to see where he was; and I can’t scorn to keep 
my dishcloth in my hand this morning; if I’ve drfjpped it once 
I’ve dropped it a dozen tin»es : there’s company coming, sure.” 

“ That rooster was crowin’ on the fence last time I seen him, 
and he’s up there agin now,” said little Jimmy Rumford, with 
the most offensive skepticism. 

“What if he is?” asked Huldah, sharply. “That means 
fair weather,'and don’t interfere with the sign of company com¬ 
ing ; it makes it all the more certain.” 

“I bet he ain’t crowin’ about Pitt Packard,” retorted Jimmy, 
with a large joy illuminating his sunburnt face. “He ain’t 
cornin' home from Moderation this week; he’s gone to work 
on the covered bridge there.” 

Huldah’s face fell. “ I’d ought to have known bettor than 
to turn my white skirt yesterday,” she sighed. “ I never knew 
it to fail bringing bad luck. I can’t bear to have my clothes 
twisted all day, but every time I do get on a thing wrong side 
out and then turn it 1 vow I’ll never do it again.” 

“ That’s one o’ tlie signs I haven’t got so much confidence 
in,” said Mrs. Rumford, skimming the cream from a pan of 
milk into the chum and putting the skimmed milk on the table. 
“ It dont come true with me more’n three times out o’ five, but 
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there’s others that never fails. You jest hold on, Huldy; the 
dishcloth and the rooster knows as much ’bout what’s goiu’ to 
happen as your white petticoat doos.” 

“ Jest about as much,” interpolated Jimmy, with his utter¬ 
ance somewhat choked ))y hot doughnut. 

Huhlah sat down at tlie table and made a pretense of eat¬ 
ing something, ^but her heart was heavy ’within her. “ What 
are you churning for on Fridaji*’, mother ? ” she asked. ‘ 

“ Why, 1 told you I was looking for strangers. It ain’t 
Pitt Packard only that I expect; I believe the house is going 
to he-phoke-full o’ company, and I’m gettin’ ready for it. Yes¬ 
terday moriiin’ I swept a black mark on the floor ; in the after¬ 
noon P found two o’ the settin'-room chairs standin’ back to 
back, and my right Imnd ke]>’ itchin’ all day, so’t I know 1 was 
goin’ to shake hands with somebody.” 

“ You t(dd mo ’twas the loft hand,” said Jimmy. 

“1 never told j’ou no such thing, Jimmy Rumfox’d. Eat your 
breakfast, and don’t contradict your mother, or I’ll send you to 
bed fjuick’s you fhiisl) eatin’. I>on’t you tell me what 1 said nor 
what I didn’t say, for 1 won’t have it. Do yoti hoar me?” 

“You dull” res])onded Jimmy, obstinately, prepai’ing to 
dodge under the table in case of sudden necessity. “ You said 
your left hand itclied, and it meant money cornin’, and you hoped 
Rube Hobson was goin’ to pay you for the turkey he bought a 
year ago last Thanksgivin’ time, so there I ” 

“ So I did,” said the widow, I’cflectively. “ Come to think 
of il-, so I did ; it must ’a’ l)con a Wednesday my right hand 
keiV itchin’ so.” 

“ And conii)’ny didn’t come a Wednesday neither,” per¬ 
severed Jimmy. 

“Jimmy Rumford, if you don’t behave yourself and speak 
wdieii you’re spoken to, and not before, yoxi’ll git a trouncin’ 
that you’ll remember consid'alde of a spell afterwards.” 

“ I’m ready for it I ’' I’eplied the youngster, darting into the 
shed and peeping back into the kitchen with a malignant smile. 
“ 1 dreamt o’ Baldwin apples last night. 

Dream fruit out o’ season. 

That’s anger without reason. 

I knew when I got up you'd get mad with me the first thing 
this morning, and I’m all prepared — when you ketch me 1 ” 

Both women gave a sigh of relief when the boy’s flying 
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figure disappeared around the corner of the barn. lie was 
moially certain to be in mischief wliercvcr he was, but if he 
was out of siglit there was one point gained at least. 

“ Why do you care so dreadfully whetlier Pitt comes or 
not ? ” asked Mrs. Rumford, now that quiet was restored. “If 
he don’t come to-day, then he’ll eome a Sunday; and if he don’t 
come this Sunday, then he’ll come tlie next one, so what’s the 
odds? You and him didn’t have a hillin’ out last time he was 
home, did you ? ” 

“ Yes, if you must know it, we did.” 

“ Haven’t you got any common sense, Huldy ? Sakes alive ! 
I thought when I married Daniel Rumford, if I could ,#siand 
his temper it was nobody’s business but my cwn. I didn’t 
foresee that he had so much he could keep plenty for his own 
use and then have a lot left to hand down to his children, so’t 
I should have to live in the house with it to the day of my 
death I Seems to me if I was a girl and lived in a village where 
men folks is as scarce as they be liere, I’d be turrible careful to 
keep holt of a beau after I’d got him. What in the name o’ 
goodness did you quarrel about ? ” 

Huldah got up from the table and carried her plate and 
cup to the sink. She looked out of the window to conceal her 
embarrassment, and busied herself with preparations for the 
dish washing, so that she could talk with greatcjr freedom. 

“We’ve had words before this, plenty of times, but they 
didn’t amount to anything. Pitt’s good, and he’s handsome, 
and he’s smart; but he’s awful dictatorial and fault-lindiiig, 
and I just ain’t going to eat too much humble pie befoul I’m 
married, for fear I won’t have anything else to eat afterwards, 
and it ain’t very fattening for a steady diet. And if there ever 
was a hateful old woman in the world it’s his stepmother. I’ve 
lieard of her saying mean things about our family every once 
in a while, but I wouldn’t tell you for fear you’d flare up and 
say Pitt couldn’t come to see me. She’s tried to set him against 
me ever since we began to keep company together. She’s never 
quite managed to do it, but she’s succeeded well enough to keep 
me in continual trouble.” 

“ What’s she got to say?” inquired Mrs. Rumford, hotly. 
“She never had a silk dress in the world till blben Packard 
married her, and everybody knows her father was a horse doc¬ 
tor and mint* was a reg’lar one I ” 

“She didn’t say anything about fathers, but slie did tel) 
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Almira Berry that no member of the church in good standing 
could believe in signs as you did and have hope of salvation. 
She said 1 was a chip of tlie old block, and had been raised like 
a heathen. It seems when I was over there on Sunday I 
refused to stand iip and have my height measured against the 
wall, and 1 told ’em if you measured heights on Sunday you’d 
like as not die J. afore the year was out. I didn’t know then 
she had such a prejudice against signs, but since that time I’ve 
dragged ’em in every chance 1 got, just to spite her.” 

“ More fool you 1 ” said her mother, beginning to move the 
dasher of the churn up and down with a steady motion. “ You 
mighty have waited until she was your mother-in-law before 
you began tq ‘pite her. The first thing you know you won’t 
get any mother-in-law.” 

“That’s the only thing that would console me for losing 
Pitt ! ” exclaimed Huldah. “ If t can’t marry him I don’t 
have to live with her, that’s one comfort 1 The last thing she 
did was to tell Aunt Hitty Tarbox she’d as lief have Pitt bring ' 
one of the original Salem witches into the house as one of the 
Daniel Rumford tribe.” 

“ The land sakes ! ” ejaculated the widow, giving a desperate 
and impassioned plunge to the churn dasher. “ Now I know 
why I dreamt of‘Snakes and muddy water the ^ight before she 
come hero to the Ljidies’ Aid Club. Well, she’s seventy, and 
she can’t live forever; she can’t take Eben Packard’s money 
into the next world with her, either, and I guess if she could 
’twould melt as soon as it got there.” 

_ ITnldah persevered with her confession, dropping an oocar 

sional tear in the dish water. 

“ Last time Pitt came hero he said he should have three or 
four days’ vacation the 12th of August, and he thought we’d 
better get married tbon. I was kind of shy, and the almanao 
was hanging alongside of the table, so I took it up and looked 
to see what day of the week the 12th fell on. ‘ Oh, Pitt,’ I 
said, ‘ we can’t be married on a Friday, it’s dreadful unlucky.* 
He began to scold then, and said 1 didn’t care anything about 
him if I wouldn’t' marry him when it was most convenient; 
and I said I would if ’twas any day but Friday; and he said 
that was all moonshine, and nobody but foolish old women 
believed iu such nonsense; and I said there wasn’t a girl in 
town that would marry him on a Friday; and he said there 
was; and I asked him to come right out and teU who he meant; 
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and he said he didn’t mean anybody in particular; and I said 
he did; and he said, well, Jennie Perkins would, on Friday or 
Sunday or wash day or any other day; and I said if I was a 
man 1 yow I wouldn’t take a girl that was so anxious as all 
that; and he said he’d rather take one that was a little too 
anxious than one that wasn’t anxious enough ; and so we had 
it back and forth, till I got so mad I couldn’t see the almanac. 
Then, just to show him I had more good reasons than one, I 
said, ‘ Besides, if we should be married on a Friday, we’d have to 
go away on a Saturday, and ton to one ’twould rain on our wed¬ 
ding trip.’ ‘ Why would it rain Saturday more than any other 
day ? ’ said he ; and then I mistrusted I was getting intjj) more 
trouble, but I was too mad to back out, and said 1, ‘ :Lt rains 
more Saturdays in the year than any other day ; and he said, 
‘Where’d you get tha^ silly notion?* Then I said it wasn't 
any silly notion, it was gospel truth, and anybody that took 
notice of anything knew it was so ; and ho said he never heard 
of it in his life ; and I said there was considerable many things 
that he’d never heard of that he’d be all the better for know¬ 
ing; and ho said he waii like Josh Billings, he’d rather kno ev 
a few things well than know so many things that wa’n’t so.” 

“You might have told him how we compared notes about 
rainy days at the Aid Club,” said her mother. “ You remem¬ 
ber Hannah Sophia Palmer hadn’t noticed it, but the minute 
you mentioned it she remembered how, when she was a child, 
she was always worryin’ for fear she couldn’t wear her new liat 
a Sunday, and it must have been because it was threatening 
weather a Saturday, and she was afraid it would keep up for 
Sunday. And the widow Buzzell said she always pickea up nei 
apples for pie baking on Friday, it was so apt to be dull or wet 
on a Saturday.” 

“ I told him all of that,” continued Huldah, “ and how old 
Mrs. Bascom said they had a literary society over to Edge- 
wood tliat used to meet twice a month on Saturday afternoons, 
and it rained or snowed so often they had to change their 
meetings to a Wednesday. Then the first thing I knew Pitt 
stood up so straight he looked more than ten feet tall, and says 
he, * If you don't marry me a Friday, Huldah llumford, you 
don’t marry me at all. You’re nothing but a mass of supersti¬ 
tion, and if you’re so scared for fear it will rain on your wed¬ 
ding bonnet a Saturday, you can stay homo under cover the rest 
of your life, for all 1 care. I’ll wash the top buggy, put the 
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umbrella under the scat, and take Jennie Perkins; she won't 
be afraid of a wciting so long as she gets it in good company.’ 

‘ You’re right,’ 1 said, ‘slie Avon’t, especially if the company’s a 
man, for she’ll be so dumfounded at getting one of ’em to sit 
beside her she won’t notice if it rains pitchforks, and so far as I’m 
concerned she’s wele.onie to my leavings! ’ Then lie went out 
and slammed the kitchen door after him, but not so quick that 
I didn’t get a go6d slam on the sitting-room door first.” 

“ fle’ll come back,” churned Mrs. Rumford, philosophically. 
“Jennie I'erkins has got a pug nose, and a good-sized mole on 
one side of it. A mole on the nose is a sure sign of bad luck 
iu love affairs, particularly if it’s Avell to one side, lie’ll come 
back.”V 

f 

But, as a matter of fact, the days went by, the maple trees 
turned red, ami Pitt Packard did not come back to the Rum- 
ford farm. His comings and his goings were all known to 
JIuldali. She knew that he look Jennie Perkins to the Sunday- . 
school picnic, and escor'icd her homo from evening meetings. 
She knew that old Mrs. Packard had4;iven her a garnet pin, a 
glass handkerchief box, and a wreath of hair fiovvers made from 
the intertwined tresses of the Packards and the Doolittles. If 
these symptoms could by any possibility be misinterpreted, 
there were various other details of an alarmingly corroborative 
character, culminating in the marriage of Pitt to Jennie on a 
certain Friday cvenijig at eight o’clock. He jiot only married 
her on a Friday, but he drove her to Portland on a Saturday 
morning; and the Fates,'wlio are never above taking a little 
‘■’’"CT/k i/L li tl\)ul)lo wlien they are dealing out misery, decreed that it 
should be one of the freshest, brightest, most golden mornings 
of the early autumn. 

Pitt thought Portland preferable to Biddeford or Saco as a 
place to pass the brief honeymoon, if for no other reason than 
' because the road thither lay past tlie Rumford house. But the 
Rumfords’ blinds Avere tightly closed on the eventful Saturday, 
and an unnecessarily large placard hung ostentatiously on the 
front gate, announcing to passe)*s-hy tliat the family had gone 
to Old Orchard Beach, and would be home at sundoum. This 
w'as a bitter blow to tlie bridegroom, for he had put down the 
back of ibo buggy with the intention of kissing the bride Mdthin 
full vie^ of the Rumford windows. When he found it was of 
no use he abandoned the idea, us the operation never afforded 
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him any especial pleasure. He asked Mrs. Pitt if she preferred 
to go to the beach for her trip, but she decidedly favored the 
gayeties of a metropolis. The excitement of jjassing the llum> 
ford house having faded, Jennie’s nose became so ox)])reasive to 
Pitt that he finally changed places with her, exjdaining that he 
generally drove on the left side. He was more tranquil then, 
for her left profile was more pleasing, though for the life of 
him he could not help remembering Huldah’s sweet outlines, 
the dimple in her chin, her Mssable mouth, her delicate ear. 
Why, oh, why, had she inherited her father’s temper and her 
mother’s gift of prophecy, to say nothing of her grandfather’s 
obstinacy and her grandmother’s nimble tongue ! All at once 
it dawned upon him that he might have jilted Huldah with¬ 
out marrying Jennie. It would, it is true, ha\'e been only 
a half-revenge; but his ajjpetite for revenge was so dulled by 
satisfaction he thought he could have been perfectly comfort¬ 
able with half the quantity, even if Huldah were not quite so 
uncom for table as he wished her to be. He dismissed these base 
and disloyal sentiments, hovv^cver, as bravely as he could, and 
kissed Jennie twice, in a little stretch of wood road that fell in 
opportunely with his mood of silent ];)enitciic‘e. 

About two o’clock clouds begah to gather in the sky, and 
there was a muttering of thunder. Pitt endured all the signs 
of a shower with such fortitude as lie could command, and did 
not put up the buggy top or unstrap the boot until the rain 
came down in good earnest. 

“ Who’d have suspicioned this kind of weather ? ” ho 
growled, as he got the last strap into place and shook tlio 
water from his new straw liat. 

“ I was afraid of it, but I didn’t like to speak out,” said 
Jennie, primly; “they say it gon’ally doos rain Saturdays.” 

Meanwhile Huldah lay in the spare room at the back of the 
house and sobbed quietly. Mrs. Rumford and the skeptical 
Jimmy had gone to Old Orchard, and Huhlah had •slipped out 
of the front door, tacked the obtrusive placard on the gatepost, 
and closed all the blinds in honor of the buried hopes that lay 
like a dead weight at the bottom of her heart. 

She was a silly little thing, a vain little thing, and a spit¬ 
fire to boot, but that did not prevent her suffering an appreci¬ 
able amount, all that her nature would allow ; and if it was not 
as much as a larger nature would have suffered, neither had 
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sho much philosophy or strength to bear it. The burden is 
fitted to the back as often as the back to the burden. 

She frequently declared to herself afterwards that she should 
have had “a fit of sickness” if it had not been for the thunder¬ 
storm that came up on that never-to-be-forgotten Saturday 
afternoon. She had waked that morning with a dull pain in 
her heart — a dull pain that had grown keener when she looked 
from her attic window and saw the sun shining clear in the 
sky. Not a cloud sullied the surface of that fair blue canopy 
on this day of the faithless Pitt’s wedding journey. A sweet 
wind.blow the tall feathers of the golden cock on the squire’s 
barn Ull he stared the west directly in the eye. What a day 
to dri^ to Pcy^tland 1 She would have worn tan-colored low 
shoes and brown open-work stockings (what ugly feet Jennie 
Perkins had!), a buff challis dress with little brown autumn 
leaves on it, a belt and sash of brown watered ribbon (Jennie 
had a waist lilce a flour barrel!), and a sailor hat with a bunch 
of yellow roses on one side—or would two brown quills, stand- » 
ing up coquettishly, have been more atti*activ0? Then she 
would have taken a brown cloth shoulder cape, trimmed with 
rows upon rows of crcam-colorod lace, and a brown parasol 
with an acorn of polished wood on the handle. Oh, what was 
the use of living when she could wear none of this bridal 
apparel, l)ut must put on her old pink calico and go down 
to meet Jimmys brotherly sneers? Was there ever such a 
cruelly sunshiny morning ? A spot of flickering light danced 
and quivered on her blue wall paper until she could bear it no 
longer, and pinned a towel over it. She sat down by the open 
window and leaned dejectedly on the sill, the prettiest picture 
of spiteful, unnecessary misery that the eye of mortal man ever 
rested upon, with her bright hair tumbling over her unbleaclied 
nightgown, and her little bare feet curled about the chair 
rounds like those of a disconsolate child, Nobody could have 
approved of or even sympathized with so trivial a creature, 
but plenty "of people would have been so sorry for her they 
would have taken sensible, conscientious, unattractive Jennie 
Perkins out of Pitt Packard’s buggy and substituted the 
heedless little Huldah, just for the pleasure of seeing her 
smile and blush. There was, however, no guardian imp to 
look a|ter her ruined fortunes, and she went downstairs as 
usual to help about the breakfast, wondering to herself if 
there were any tragedies in life too terrible to be coexistent 
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with three meals a day and the dishes washed after each one of 
them. 

An infant hope stirred in her heart when she saw a red 
sparkle here and there on the sooty bottom of the teakettle, 
and it grew a little when her mother remarked that the dish 
water boiled away so fast and the cows lay down so much that 
she believed it would rain the next day. When, that same 
afternoon, the welcome shower came with scarce ten minutes’ 
warning, Huldah cpuld hardly believe her eyes and ears. She 
jumped from her couch of anguish and remorse like an excited 
kitten, darted out of the house unmindful of the liglitning, 
drove the Jersey calf under cover, got the chickens i^ito the 
coop, bolstered up the tomatoes so that thsy^ind and raiu 
would not blow the fruit from the heavily laden plants, opened 
the blinds, and closed the windows. 

“It comes from the east,” sJie cried, dancing up and down 
in a glow of childish glee — “ it comes from the east, and it’s 
blowing in on Jennie’s side of the buggy I ” Slie did not know 
that Pitt had chanfjed j)lace8 with his bride, and that his broad 
shoulder was shielding her from tlie “Jingry airt.” 

Then she flew into the kiiclien and pinned up her blown 
hair in front of tho cracked looking-glass, thinking with sym¬ 
pathetic tenderness how pretty she looked with her crown of 
chestnut tendrils tightened by the dampness, her round young 
cheeks crimsoned by the wind, and her still tearful eyes 
brightened by unchristian joy. She remembered with naughty 
satisfaction how rain invariably straightened Jennie Perkins’ 
frizzes, and was glad, glad^ that it did. Her angry passions 
were so beautifying that the radiant vision in the glass almost 
dazzled her. It made her very sorry for Pitt too. She hated 
to think that his ill temper and stubborn pride and obstinacy 
had lost him such a lovely creature as herself, and had forced 
him to waste his charms on so unappreciative and plain a per¬ 
son as Jennie Perkins, She remembered that Pitt hiid asked" 
her to marry him coming home from tho fjiir in a rain storm. 
If he meant anything ho said on that occasion, he must be suf¬ 
fering pangs of regret to-day. Oh, how good, how sweet, liow 
kind of it to rain and support her in what she had prophesied 
^ of Saturday weather 1 

All at once a healing thought popped into her h^d. “ I 
shall not live many years,” she reflected; “not after losing 
Pitt» and having his mother crow over me, and that hateful 
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Jennie Perkins, witli the family hair wreath hanging over her 
sofa, and my wedding ring oji her hand ; but so long as I do 
live 1 will keen account of rainy Saturdays, and find a way to 
send the record to I’itt every New Year’s day just to prove 
that I was right. Tluni I shall die young, and perhaps he will 
plant something on my grave, and water it with his tears; and 
])(!rhm)s he will put up a marble gravestone over me, unbe¬ 
knownst to Jennie, and have an appropriate verse of Scripture 
earYe<l on it, something like — 

SHE oi‘KNr/rii iiEii MOUTH WITH wisnoM; and in 

IIKK TONGUE IS THE EAW OE KINDNESS. 

I can son it as..;^)lain as if it was written. I hope they will 
make it come out even on the edges, and that he will think to 
have a white marble dove perched on the top, unless it costs 
too much.” 

'Phe years w'ont on. Iluldah surprised everybody by going 
away from home to get an education. She would have pre¬ 
ferred marriage at that stage of her development, but to her 
mind there was no one worth marrying in Pleasant lliver save 
Pitt Packard, and, failing him, study ivould fill up the time as 
well as anything eluc. 

d'he etlucation forced a good many helpful ideas into pretty 
Huhlah’s somewhat empty jiate, though it by no means cured 
her of all her superstitions. She continued to keep a record of 
Saturday weather, and it proved as interesting and harmles.s a 
hobby as the collecting of china or postage stamps. 

In course of time Pitt Packard moved to Goshen, Indiana, 
where he made a comfortable fortune by the invention of an 
estimable pump, after which he was known by his full name of 
W. Pitt Fessenden Packard. In course of time the impish and 
incredulous Jimmy Rumford became James, and espoused the 
•diuightcr of a wealthy Boston merchant. His social advanoe- 
raeiit was no*surprise to Huldah and her mother, for, from the 
moment he had left home, they never dreamed .of him save in 
conjunction with horned cattle, w’hich is well known to signify 
unexam})led prosperity. 

In course of time, too, old Mrs. Rumford was gathered to - 
her fathers after a long illness, in which Iluldah nursed her 
dutifully and well. Her death was not entirely unexpected, 
for Hannah Sophia Palmer observed spots like iron rust on her 
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fingers, a dog howled every night under Almira Herry’s win¬ 
dow, and Huldah broke the kitchen looking-glass. No invalid 
could hope for recovery under these sinister circumstances, and 
Mrs. Rumford would have been the last woman in the world 
to fly in the face of such unmistakable signs of death. It is 
oven rumored that when slie heard the crash of the glass in the 
kitchen she murmured piously, “ Now lettest Thou TJiy serv¬ 
ant depart in peace,” and ex[)ired within the hour. 

Nineteen summers and winters had passed since Pitt Pack¬ 
ard drove “her that was Jeiiuio Perkins” to Portland on her 
wedd.ing trip. He had boon a good and loyal husband; she 
had been a good and faithful wife; and never vnc(i in Uie nine¬ 
teen years had they so much as touched the hem of the garment 
of happiness. 

Iluldah the Prophetess lived on in the old house alone. 
Time would have gone slowly ajid drearily enough had it not 
been for her ruling passion. If the first part of the week were 
fair, she was hopeful that there was greater chance of rain or 
snow by Saturday ; if it were rainy, she hoped there wijuld bo 
a long storm. She kept an elaborate table showing the weather 
on every day of the year. Fair Saturdays were printed in red 
ink, foul Saturdays in jet black. The last days of December 
were generally spent in preparing a succinct statement from 
these daily entries. Then in the month of January a neut. 
document, presenting facts and figui'cs, but no word of per¬ 
sonal comment or communication, was addressed at first to Mr. 
W. P. Packard, and of late years to W. Pitt Fessenden Pack¬ 
ard, and sent to Goshen, Indiana. 

Mr. Packard was a good and loyal husband, as I have said, 
but there was certainly no disloyalty in the annual perusal of 
statistical weather tables. That these tables, though made out 
by one of the weaker sex, were accurate and authentic, ho had 
reason to believe, because he kept a rigid account of the weather 
himself, and compared lluldah’s yearly record with his own. 
The weather in Pleasant River did not, it is true, agree abso¬ 
lutely with the weather in Goshen, but the similarity betweon 
Maine and Indiana Saturdays was remarkable. The first five 
years of Pitt’s married life Iluldah had the advantage, and the 
perusal of her tables afforded Pitt little satisfaction, since it 
proved that her superstitions had some apparent basis" of rea¬ 
son. The next five years his turn came, and the fair Saturdays 
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predominated. He was not any happier, however, on the whole, 
because, althougli he had the pleasure of being right himself, 
he lost the pleasure of believing Huldah right. So time went 
on, until Mrs. J*itt died, and was buried under the handsomest 
granite monument that could be purchased by the sale of 
pumps. For two years after this bereavement Huldah omitted 
sending her weather statistics to Mr. Packard, thinking, with 
some truth, that It migld, seem too marked an attention from 
an attractive Maine spinster to a “ likely ” Indiana widower. 

Matters were in this state when Mr. Packard alighted at 
the Edgcwa>od station one bright day in August. He declined 
the offei^ of a dnve, and soon found himself on the well-remem¬ 
bered road to rfcasant River. He had not trodden that dusty 
thoroughfare for many a year, and every tree and shrub and 
rock Ijad a message for him, though he was a plain matter-of- 
fact maker of pumps. There was no old home to revisit, for 
liis stepmotlier had died long ago, and Jennie had conscien¬ 
tiously reniovcd the family wreath from the glass case and 
woven some of the departed lady’s hair into the funereal gar¬ 
land. He walked with the brisk step of a man who knew 
what he wanted, but there was a kind of breathless suspense in 
liis manner which showed that ho was uncertain of getting it. 
He i^assed the Wliijipoorwill Mill, the bubbling spring, the old 
moss-covered watering trough, and then cut across the widow 
BuzzelTs field straight to the Rumford farm. He kept rehears¬ 
ing the subject-matter of a certain speech he intended to make, 
lie knew it by heart, having repeated it once a day for several 
months, but nobody realized better than he that he would for¬ 
get every word of it the moment he saw Huldah — at least if 
the Huldah of to-day was anything like the Huldah of the olden 
time. 

The house came in sight. It used to be paiuted white; it 
* was drab now, and there was a bay window in the sitting room. 
There was it new i)ump in the old place, and, happy omen, he 
discovered it was one of his own manufacture. He made his 
way by slieer force of habit past tlie kitebon windows to the 
side door. That was where they had quarreled mostly. He 
had a kind of sentiment about that side door. He paused a 
moment to hide bis traveling bag under the grapevme that 
shadedlhe porch, and as he raised his hand to grasp the knocker 
the blood rushed to his face and his heart leaped into his throat. 
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Huldah stood near the window windings the old clock. In her 
right hand was a Fanner’s Almanac. How well he knew the 
yellow cover 1 and how like to the Iluldah of seventeen was 
the Huldah of thirty-six! It was incredible that the pangs of 
disappointed love could make so little inroad on a woman’s 
„charms. Rosy cheeks, plump figure, clear eyes, with a little 
more snap in them than was necessary for comfort, but not a 
whit too much for beauty ; brown hair curling round her ears 
and temples—what an ornament to a certain house he knew in 
Goshen, Indiana! 

She closed the wooden door of the clock, and, turning, took 
a generous bite from the side of a mellow A ugust sweeting that 
lay on the table. At this rather inauspicious moment lier eye 
caught Pitt’s. The sight of her old lover drove all prudence 
and reserve from her mind, and she catiic to the door with such 
an intoxicating smile and such welcoming hands that Ire would 
have kissed her then and there even if he had not come to 
Pleasant River for that especial purpose. Of course he forgot 
the speech, but his gestures were convincing, and he mumbled 
a sufficient number of extracts from it to convince Huldab that 
ho was in a proper frame of mind — this phrase meaning, to a 
woman, the one in which she can do anything she likes with 
a man. 

’J'liey were too old, doubtless, to cry and laugh in each 
other’s arms, and ask forgiveness for past follies, and regret 
the wasted years, and be thankful for present hope and life and 
love; but that is what they did, old as they were. 

“ I wouldji’t have any business to ask you to marry such a 
dictatorial fool as I used to be, Huldah,” said Pitt, “but I’ve 
got over considerable of my foolishness, and do say you will; 
say, too, you won’t make me w^ait any longer, but marry me 
Sunday or Monday. This is Thursday, and I must be back in 
Goshen next week at this time. Will you, Huldah ? ” 

Huldah blushed, but shook her head. She looked lovely 
when she blushed, and she hadn’t lost the trick of it even at 
thirty-six, 

“ I know it’s soon, but never mind getting ready. If you 
won’t say Monday, make it Tuesday —do.” 

She shook her head again. 

“Wednesday, then? Do say Wednesday, Huldy dear ? ” 

The same smile of gentle negation. 

He dropped her hand disconsolately, “ Then I’ll have to 
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come back at CliriRtmafi time, I s'posc. It’s just my busy sea¬ 
son now, or I would stay right here on this doorstep till you 
was ready, for it seems to me as if I’d been waiting for you 
ever since I vv!is born, and couldn’t get you too soon.” 

“ Do you really want mo to marry you so much, Pitt? ” 

“ Never wanted anything so bad in my life.” 

“Didn’t you wonder I wasn’t more surprised to see you 
to day ? ” 

“Notliing surprises me in women folks.” 

“ Well, it was because I’vo dreamed of a funeral three nights 
running. Do you know what that’s a sign of? ” 

Pitt never winked an eyelash; he had learned hiS lesson. 
With a sigh of relief that his respected stepmother was out of 
hearing, he re.^j)ondcd easily, “ 1 s’pose it’s a sign somebody’s 
dead or going to die.” 

“No, it isn’t; dreams go by contraries. It’s a sign there’s 
going to be a wedding.” 

“Pm glad to know that much, but I wish while you was ^ 
about it you’d have dreamed a little more and found out when 
tl»c wedding Avas going to be.” 

“ I did; and if you weren’t the stupidest man alive you 
could guess.” 

“ I know I’m slow'-wilted,” said Pitt, meekly, for he was in 
a mood to endure anything, “but I’ve asked you to have inc 
on every day tlicre is except the one I’m afraid to name.” 

“You know I’ve had plenty of offers.” 

“Unless all the men folks are blind you must have had a 
thousand, lluldah.” 

Huldah w'as distinctly pleased. As a matter of fact she 
had had only five; but five offers in the State of Maine implies 
a superhuman power of attraction not to bo measured by the 
casual reader. 

“Are you sorry you called me a mass of superstition?” 

“ I wish I’d been horsewhipped whore I stood.” 

“ Very well, then. The first time you wouldn’t marry me at 
all unless you could have me Friday, and of course 1 wouldn’t 
take you Friday under those circumstances. Now you say you’re 
glad and willing to marry mo any day in the week, and so I’ll 
ehooso Friday of my own accord. I’ll marry you to-morrow, 
Pitt; and ” — here she darted a roguishly sibylline glance at 
the clouds—“I have a w'aterproof. Have you an umbrella 
for Saturday ? ” 
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Pitt took her at her word» you may be sure, and married 
her tho next day, but I wish you could have seen it rain on 
Saturday I There never was such a storm in Pleasant Hiver. 
The road to tlie Edgewood station was raging flood; but 
though the bride and groom were drenched to the skiji they 
didn’t take cold; they were too happy. Love within is a 
beautiful counter-irritant. 

Iluldah didn’t mind waiting a little matter of nineteen 
years so long as her maiden flag sank in a sea of triumph at 
tlie end ; and it is but simple justice to an erring but attractive 
woman to remark that she never said “I told you so” to her 
husband, 

THE MARSHES OF GLYNN. 

• By SIDNEY LANIER. 

[1842-1881.] 

Glooms of the live oaks, beautiful braided and woven 
VVitli intricate shades of tho vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of tho multiform boughs, — 

Emerald twilights,— 

Virginal shy lights, 

AVrought of the loaves to allure to the whisper of vow.s. 

When lovers pace timidly down through the green colonnades 
Of tho dim sweot woods, of the d(iar, dark woods. 

Of the heavenly woods and glades. 

That run to the radiant marginal sand beach within 
Tho wide sea marshes of Glynn; — 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in tho noonday fire,— 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of leaves, — 
Cells for the i>assionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that grieves, 
Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good; — 

0 braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 

While the riotous noonday sun of the June day long did shine 
Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in mine; ^ 

But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest, 

And the sun is await at the ponderous gate of the West, 
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And the slant yellow beam down the wood aisle doth seem 
Like a lane into heaven tliat leads from a dream,— 

Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the soul of the oak, 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome sound of the 
stroke * 

Of the sc.ytlie of time and the trowel of trade is low, 

Ami belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know, 

And my fi}iirit is grown to a lordly great compass within. 

That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn 

Will work jiie no fear like the fear they have wrought me of yore, 
Wlm^n length was fatigue, and when breadth was but bitterness sore. 
And when terror and sliriiiking and dreary uimamable pain 
Drew over mo of the merciless miles of the plain,-— 

Oil, now, niiafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast sweet visage of s])ace. 

I’o the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am drawn. 

Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the dawn, 

For a mete and a mark 
To the forest dark: — 

So: 

Affable live oak, leaning low,— 

Thus—with your favor—soft, with a reverend hand, • 

(Not lightly touching your person. Lord of the land!) 

Bonding your beauty aside, with a step 1 stand 
On the firm-packed sand. 

Free 

By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 

Sinuous soutliward and sinuous northward the shimmering hand 
Of the sand boiich fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds 
of the land. 

Inward and outward to northward and southwai’d the beach lines 
linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm 
sweet limbs of a girl, 

Vanishing,, swerving, evermore curving again into sight, 

Softly the sand beach wavers away to a dim gray looping of light. 
And what if behind mo to westward the wall of the woods stands 
high? 

The world lies east: how ample, the marsh and the sea and the sky 1 
A league and a league of marsh grass, waist-high, broad in the blade, 
Greep, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main. 
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Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea ? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn. 

Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing withholding and 
free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the seal 
Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and tlie rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hatli mightily w’on 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 

As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh hen flies 
In the freedom that Alls all the space ^twixt the marsh and the 
skies: 

,By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

•K 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood tide must be: 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 
Here and there, 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the low-lying 
lanes, 

And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 
In the xose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow; a thousand rivulets run 

*Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh gras? stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound Of wings that westward whir; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still the plains of the waters be 1 
The tide is in his ^ecstasy. 

The tide is at his highest height: 

And it is ni^t 
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And now ftom the Vast of the Lord will the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 

But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 

Under the waters of sleep ? 

And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the tide 
conics ill 

On the Iciigtli and the breadth of the marvelous marshes of Glynn. 
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By MRS. BtJBtON HABBISOK. 

(From A Sou of the Old Doudniou.**) 

[CoNSTANCK CiLRY Haiihison4 Au Ameriosn novelist) bom in Vaucluse, 
Fairfax County, Ya., April 26,1846. She waS iDfirxled to Mr. Burton N. Bar*' 
rison, a Louisiana lawyer, in 1867, and subsequently removed with him to New 
York city. Her publialicd works Inoludet ^‘GoldAn Rod” (1880), Helen 
Troy” (1881), “Woman’s Ilandiwoxk in Modem Homes” (18D1), “Old-fash¬ 
ioned Fairy Book” (1H04), “Folk ai)d Fairy Tales” (1886), “Bric-a-Brao 
Stories” (188(5), “Bar Harbor Days” (1887), “The Anglomaniaos” (1887), 
“Flowcr-(lo-lluiulre«'” (1891), “Crow’s Ndst and Belhaven Tales” (1802), 
“A Daughter of the South” (1892), “Sweet Bells out of Tune” (1893), “A 
Bachelor Maid” (1894), “An Eri’ant Wooing ” (1,896), “ Externals of Modem 
Now York” (1890), “A Merry Maid of Arciidy” (1897), “A Son of the Old 
Douiiuiou” (1897), aud “ Good Americans ” (1890); besides several plays.] 

From the beginning, the wars between the aborigines and 
the pioneers had been bitter, brutal, unrelenting; the pages of 
Kerchoval,’Doddi’idge, Withers, and other border historians are 
black with horrors committed on both sides in the strife. For 
the white man—who had to avenge torture worse than death 
inflicted upon whole families of captured Colonists; who had 
continually before him the trail of fire, the funeral pile, the 
burning splinters, the gantlet,—and that, not for himself 
only, but for his wife and children, should he, not his enemy 
succumb—fought accordingly. Sleep broken by a war whoop 
— a torch put to his home —> a household, dragged shuddering 
into the darkness of the forest, from whom the mercy of the 
tomahawk was withheld,— such images did not inspire forbear* 


* Copyright, 1897, by Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Died by permisiton. 
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ance in the man haunted by them, when there came to him a 
chance of ridding the world of an Indian I 

After the close of the French-Indiari war, there had been 
an interval of peace between the races; and the settlers of the 
beautiful western Virginia valleys, and beyond the Allcghanies 
in the direction of the Ohio, had begun to breatlie freer of their 
nightmare. But in April, 1774, occurred at Yellow Creek, on 
the Ohio River, an affray, the subject of fierce controversy in 
Southern Colonial history, and generally acknowledged to have 
been the immediate cause of “Lord Dunniore’s war.’" A party 
of Big Knives (Virginians), smarting under a wi’ong don‘5 to 
their traders, had attacked ai:;d cruelly butchered the family of 
Logan, a renowned chief of the Mingoes, wlm had hitherto 
shown to the white men only the noblest side of the savage 
character. The first result of this disastrous action had l:)een 
a reprisal from the exasperated Mingoes upon tlie person of a 
traveler named Jones, who, captured with his party near the 
•town of the Mingo captain. White Kyes, was hacked tn pieces 
and distributed upon the bushes in the vicinity, as a warning 
to his kind. From that moment, the dread “ Scalp Halloo ” 
began to resound again in the forests of the western boundary. 
War parties, sallying from the Indian towns, did their worst 
with hunters and wayfarers, then proceeded to make expedi¬ 
tions to harry the peaceful settlers in their homes. Again 
were men at the plow snatched away to hu ture or imprison¬ 
ment, leaving hapless families to the mercy of their foes; again 
were women and children — fortunate enough to be forewarned 
— sent hastily into the shelter of the stockaded forts built at 
intervals along the border; again fire and the tomahawk ru led 
supreme in Indian camps, and from their tent poles fluttered 
fringes of gory scalps. 

At this crisis, one of the scouting parties sent forward by 
government was traversing a lonely wilderness. Since day¬ 
break, they had struggled through underbrush in se^irch of a 
lost trail;- the summer sun was high in the heavens when their 
captain came crashing back to the spot where the party had 
been making a half-hearted bivouac — for it was forty-eight 
hours since they last tasted food — with the announcement that 
he had at length struck the settler’s path le.ading to their des¬ 
tination, a house in a valley where they might eat and drink 
and rest before going further on their way. 

They were a band of five volunteers under Rolfe Poythress; 
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all older than he, mostly neighbors, known and trusted since 
his childhood, and at present occupied in cutting strips from 
a deerskin upon which to chew as they resumed the march. 
Tlie glorious newM of shelter and refreshment within reach 
])ut into them fresh strength, and joyfully they rose to their 
feet. 

“ T alius said you wus a heap sight better’n a hound, Cap’n,” 
observed a tall young mountaineer named Adams, who had 
grown up with Itolfe. 

Jtolfe did not waste words in answer — and, breaking camp, 
the men strode after him, emerging soon upon a plateau whence 
they could plaj;.ly see the narrow zigzag of a path leading, at 
some distance farther on, down from the ledge to a fertile valley 
nestling between protecting walls of rock. It wai^ a grand view 
that burst upon them at this exit from the woods. Far as the 
eye could reach, there wore woods clothing heights, mountains 
beyond mountains — a sea of ridges, growing bluer as they 
rec-eded from the eye, forty or fifty miles away, till blent with’ 
the azure of the sky. Down in the rich verdure of the valley 
ran the gloaming thread of a little river, at which Kolfe, paus¬ 
ing, looked approvingly. 

“ I fished there, last year,” he said, “and I thought I couldn’t 
mistake about tliis trail. A little farther along the ledge there’s 
an easy drop from the rocks into the bushes and ’twill be a short 
cut to reach the path. I remember ’twas at that spot I first 
espied Robertson’s, or, at least, the smoke from his chimney 
curling above tho trees.” 

“ ’Twill be a welcome sight, Cap’ll,” said Adams, “for men 
that have not had the luck to kill a turkey, or so much as a 
snake, since day before yesterday. I reckon we can’t go much 
further on a diet o’ sassafras leaves and buck leather.” 

Pushing ahead, a ten-minutes walk brought them to the 
point indicated by their leader. While the men, with the glee 
of BchooUxiys, prepared to let themselves down from the rocky 
bastion, Rolfo, who had been searching the valley with his gaze, 
stopped them with a gesture. Ho wanted to make sure before 
ho spoke. 

“ Robertson’s house is there — waB there 1 ” he said hoarsely, 
a shade of pallor coming under the bronze of his cheek. “ As 
you‘see, there is smoke, but not from machinery.” 

Involuntarily the men stiffened and drew together. At 
that moment, a cook crew in the clearing toward which all eyes 
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were strained. This homely note was followed by tlie bleating 
of a calf. 

“Come on. We may not be too late,” said Rolfe, briefly. 

Forgetful of hunger and fatigue, tlie rcouts, falling one by 
one into the jungle 6f mountain laurel beneath them, picked 
their way without noise along the slope and to the path. Not 
a sound broke the stillness of the scene but the repeated bleat¬ 
ing of the calf. Crossing the river upon the stones strewing 
its bed, they passed through a bit of half-eleaiv.l wor)ds, ini'* a 
rocky pasture where a couple of sheep were gi adiig. /ind there 
stopped appalled. 

There was no room to doubt the fate of ^^he house and family 
of Robertson. All that remained was a heap of sm ildeiing 
fishes and charred floor beams, under a grove of burnt or smoke- 
blaekenod pines. On cither side of what liad Ixicn the (loor^^ ay, 
stakes stuck into the ground bore that which is best loft unde- 
scrihed. 

Roli’c, to whom the simple, kindly owners of the ))lac(^ hud 
given welcome the year before, examined the i>iemises Avith 
black fury in liLs heart. Stooping over the doorslone, he lifted 
from it an Indian war club, to which Avas sccniAid, by jdaited 
horsehair, a letter, written, to his surjn-isc, in a fail- English 
hand. 

“As I supposed — a ‘War Message,’ ” he said, glancing at 
the sheet; then read it aloud, as follows: — 

"Captain Ckesap,—W hat did you kill my people on Yellow- 
Creek for ? The white peo])le killed my kin on Conostopa a great 
while ago, and I thought nothing of that. Hut you killed my kin 
again on YelloAV Creek and took my cousin prisoner. Then 1 
thought I must kill, too, and I have been three times to Avar, sinc.e; 
but the Indians are not angry—only myself. 

"Captain John Logan.” 

“LoganI It is Logan, then, who is on the AA'arpath,” ex¬ 
claimed the young captain. “Good God! What have those 
men to answer for, who fired the shots at Yellow Creek?” 

While his scouts, who, ransacking the ruins of ,i liciihouse, 
had unearthed some fowls caught in the flames and cooked in 
their feathers, fell eagerly upon this food, Rolfe, after swallow¬ 
ing a few mouthfuls, and quenching his thirst at the river, 
thought over the grave situation. His plain duty was, at once, 
to carry Logan’s message and token to the county lieutenant at 
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Fincastle, many miles away; and to ask for soldiers to guard 
those parts of this unhappy country not already fallen a victim 
to the Indians on the warpath. But his thoughts had flown 
to a little sequestered cabin in the woods, out of the line the 
savages would bo likely to take — another stopping place of 
his expedition of the year before. In that humble abode dwelt 
a widow, sore bestead to wring sustenance from the soil, with 
her two daughters, and a son of fourteen, a manly lad who had 
acted as Rolfe’s guide. Common humanity called upon him to 
go to look after them and, if possible, convey them to a fort for 
refuge. To Adams, therefore, the stalwart and trusty moun¬ 
taineer, who conical go at a dog’s trot all day, and hardly feel 
the fatigue; wh/knew the secrets of the wilderness almost as 
well as Rolfe did; who, upon reaching a horse and a countiy 
road, woulfl ride until ho dropped, before slacking speed in the 
delivery of the message,— was intrustctl Logan’s club and 
letter; and Adams, accordingly, set off on the return. Then 
the live who were left to follow up the war trail made speed 
to take a bypath known to Rolfe, connecting Robertson’s farm 
with that of the Widow Baker. 

A few miles of easy going brought them to the clearing, 
before entering which Rolfe, keeping back his men, went ahead 
to reco’inoitcr. 4 las I an ominous hush brooded around the 
spot I In a green ring of turf, trampled and blackened, another 
pile of ashes was sending up dull pulTs of smoke. There w’as 
one difference. In this case, there was no horrid spectacle such 
as had sickened them in the otlier. Nothing was to be seen of 
any human being. 

“The devils have carried them away,” remarked the Cap¬ 
tain, after a brief, dreadful silence. The shock of this disap¬ 
pointment quite took the nerve out of him; and, throwing 
himself exhausted on the ground, he pondered over the course 
it was now best for him to take. To push further with four 
men toward the Indian country seemed madness; and yet, if 
there were’ a chance to rescue these unfortunates, where was 
the man among tliein who would hold back? 

While their captain thought it out, the men were busy 
exploring the poor remains of the widow’s habitation with the 
hope of finding food. Rewarded by the joyful discovery of a 
bag of dried corn, and a few hens’ eggs, with some young pota¬ 
toes from the field, their spirits rose magically. With no great 
eflPort, a fire was kindled, the scouts laughing and joking over 
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their camp cookery, as if tlio tnigocly of the place had never 
been. Rolfe, only, although he ate with them, was a prey to 
gloom. He had but just resolved to go on, cost what it might, 
when a movement in the underwood at the edge of the clearing 
attracted him. Rifle to shoulder he was about to fire, but was 
stopped by a pitiful cry for mercy; and a figure, tattered with 
briers, bleeding, soiled yet still recognizable as a w'hite boy, 
staggered out of the thicket, ran toward them, and fell sense¬ 
less at their feet. 

Rolfe, who had recognized the widow’s son, succeeded in 
restoring him to consciousness; and when the lad could tell 
his wretched tale, the men listened to it iri swelling wrath and 
pity. Young Baker had been hoeing in the |A>tato ])i;lch, tlie 
day before, when the Indians fell upon their house like a light¬ 
ning flash in a clear sky. He had not been able to l each his 
mother and two sisters, who were seized, bound, and carried 
away, the stock driven before them, tlie house and buildings 
fired; and then the lad, who expected to Ixi tomahavdicd uprui 
the spot, was loaded down with a Dutch oven belonging to his 
mother, which bis captor, a young brave, ordered him to carry, 
although ho could hardly stagger beneath its wtdght. In this 
way, they had walked for a long time, and, at the first camj), 
Baker had pleaded in vain for leave to I'cjoin his mother and 
sisters. The Indians, giving him to understand tliat he would 
never see them again, had, after eat ing, settled tliemselvos to 
look on, while they made the lad collect wood and dead leaves 
to lay in a circle round a tree. Baker, who like other Valley 
boys, had heard of the torture this*preluded, again gave himself 
up for lost. But as his captors were beginning to lasli him with 
a loose thong to the tree, intending to make him run, back and 
forth, around it in a circle of fire until he should drop dead, 
they were interrupted by the arrival of a great chief, who de¬ 
clared the boy was his. This chief jiroved to be none other 
than the famous Logan, known to have previously saved in the 
same way a white man named Robinson, around wliose wjiist 
he had tied a belt of wampum, in token that the jirisoncr was 
not to be harmed. Upon Logan’s interposition, Baker had 
been put in charge of an old squaw, who tied uj) his wounds 
and cuts with a healing salve, gave him to eat and drink, and 
put him, still bound, to sleep in her tent. In the niglit,.Baker 
had received a visit from Robinson, Logan’s adopted “cousin,” 
who told him it was he whom Logan had directed to write the 
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letter attached to the war club, and that it was done with an 
ink made oi gunpowder, under Logan’s dictation, who inforraed 
Robinson it was to “bo left in some house” where he would 
“kill.” Robinson then advised Baker that although Logan 
was of a high and noble temper, he had been often inflamed by 
drink since the recent cmcl murders of his kin, was moody, 
filiul, and could not l>e relied upon always to stand Baker’s 
friend. So Robinson loosed Baker’s cords, gave him a toma- 
liaAvdi, and left him; and the boy, rallying all his courage, 
killed the sleeping Indian who lay outside his tent, and ran 
away. 

The little follow had but reached this point of his woeful 
story, vfhcMi a whoop came from the underbrush, rifles cracked, 
and the lad fell dead across Rolfe’s knees. Two Indians, who 
had tracked the runaway to his homo, seeing him under armed 
pro(,ection, had taken this method to relieve their disappoint¬ 
ment. As their mahogany forms withdrew into the dense 
woods, Rolfe, who had escaped as by a miracle the bullet meant 
for him, started in pursuit. But the Indians outran them, and 
were soon beyond a present overhauling. 

“It shall go hard with me, though,” said the Captain, set¬ 
ting his teeth grimly, “if before to-morrow I do not make 
somebody pay tljo*])rice of that dead boy’s wrongs.” 

Ilis men were of one mind with him. After this, there was 
no returning without a taste of Indian blood. So, leaving the 
eor])se across the doorstop of his ruined home, they kept on the 
niarcli all night. Toward ^porning, they espied what seemed 
to ho a small encampment in the woods, and, hardly trusting 
themselves to breathe, awaited daybreak to ascertain the number 
of the foe. 

With the first pink of dawn, the Indians stirred, stretched 
themselves, arose, and stood around their fire. A dozen of 
them, Rolfo counted from his ambuscade. Then, uttering a 
cry, wild as the “Ahoil” of the Viking, he opened fire. A 
hail of rifle balls tattered the young green of intervening leaves. 
Five Indians — one a woman — fell dead, the remainder, sur¬ 
prised with empty guns, which they left upon the ground, 
flying like the wind. 

Such food as had awaited the Indians for their morning 
meal f^ll to the share of their victors, and put fresh life into 
the weary rangers. The finding of the Dutch oven in the 
bushes by the camp left no doubt that this was the band they 
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8otigbt; and presently they came upon the body of the biavo 
slain by Baker, lying in a sort of state, preparatory to remt)val. 

“So much for little Baker’s score,” said the Captain, draw¬ 
ing a breath of relief. But he could not rid himself of the 
thought of the hapless women. The fancy of Betty and May 
in such predicament crept into his brain and haunted it. If 
there were but one chance in a hundretl of rescuing the poor 
souls, ho would not hold back from attempting it. And again 
the scouts agreed with liim. 

They spent the day at rest in a secliuled thicket, sleeping 
and watching by turns. Dried venison from the Indian camp 
they had brought away in abundance for mother hearty meal. 
That night, also, was passed in creeping," listening, holding 
their breath at the crackle of a twig. 

At lasf, at daybreak, their stealthy progress was rewarded 
by the flicker of a distant camp fire. Kolfe, his heart thumping 
his riba with excitement, strained his gaze to ascertain the size 
of the force; and, leaving the others with loaded rifles pointed 
toward tlie camp, be skirted it cautiously in the lear. As the 
faint light grew brighter in the wo(al, ho saw distinctly that 
the Indians, how many he knew not, were asleep. Presen I'ly 
an old woman who had been putting fu(d on the fire ste])ped 
back into a rude shelter made of blankets, and called some one 
within to come to her assistance. A girl with loose yellow 
hair, moving like a sleepwalker, emerged from tho tent, in 
whose pallid face Rolfe recognized Peggy Baker; and, putting 
an iron pot into her hands, the squaw directed lier to go to the 
water side and fill it. 

The girl obeying mechanically, Rolfe watched her go down 
a path concealed by bushes^ to the stream; improving his opjjor- 
tunity, hp followed and, seizing her in his arms, besought her 
to make no sound, if she would not sacrifice them both. Then, 
carrying her back by the way he had come, he rejoined his men, 
and they at once began the retreat. 

There was not a minute to be lost, since at the first alarm 
of the girPs absence, a search would be made for her. Picking 
their way with practiced feet over scattered rocks and l)og and 
brier, half dragging, half carrying, the girl l)etween them, they 
ascertained from her that the Indians had found out the killing 
of their men the day before, and, in consequence, were to-day 
to attack a settlement of farmer folk some miles further up the 
valley. A question as to the whereabouts of her mother and 
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sister brought Rolfe a ghasil}’' answer. This one had been 
spared, because of her youth and vigor, to be a servant to the 
squaws. 

With those facts in mind, the young Captain realized that 
his chances of escape with the rescued prisoner were very, very 
slight. Pegg}^ Haker, who had now recovered from the shock 
of her friendly abduction, begged to be allowed to march beside 
them, and proved herself to bo as plucky as she was patient. 
As their course on the retreat ran parallel with the river, here 
widened between steep banks, and swollen with recent heavy 
rains, there was no hope of escaping pursuit; and, before long, 
they knew the Indians were upon their trail. 

Wbeii^the soun^ of the battle yell drew nearer, Rolfe braced 
himself for action, (riving the girl a weai^on, and bidding her 
Hy for her life in the direction of her home, ho put hi.s men into 
ambuscade behind a mass of brushwood and fallen trees. 

“Swift death, an honest bullet in the brain, who fears 
tliem?” he said, as the horrid band approached. “’Tis the 
stake, boys, the burning BX)linters, wo have got to fight, so — 
lirel” 

Two of Rolfe’s men fell in the ensuing skirmish, but owing 
to their protected situation, not until after the scouts liad strewn 
the forest carpet witji dead braves. A party of Indians coming 
around to the rear dislodged them, and, with foes on both sides, 
the Virginians at last gave up the tight and fled, two of the sur¬ 
vivors escaping in tho woods. Rolfe, the daring leader, who 
had work(ul such havoc in the Indian ranks, tho especial object 
of their wrath, was cut off and driven before a whirlwind of 
savage runners. On the river’s bank, near tho steep verge of 
the stream, here a boiling torrent, the Mingoes, now cei’tain 
of their prey, threw down their guns, and moved up to close 
in a ring around him, flourishing their tomahawks. But Rolfe, 
casting a glance at the chasm, exceeding twenty feet in breadth, 
•gathered his full strength, and, suddenly running to the edge 
of the bluff, vvitli the activity of a panther leaped out of their 
grasp. When the Indians, crowding to tho cliff, looked down, 
expecting to see their enemy struggling heljdess in the flood, 
they beheld him, instead, landed safely upon his feet upon the 
lower shore, opposite, where, quick as light, he turned to con¬ 
front them with his rifle. 

At nd moment had Rolfe considered his peril greater than 
at this. But while the savages made haste to pick up their 
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own guns, a chief of lofty figure who had been foremost in the 
pursuit stood on the edge of the chasm, and waved them back, 
calling out to Uolfe in English: — 

“Good jump I Captain make good jump I ” 

Rolfe lowered his rifle in astonishment. Although he had 
never laid eyes upon the son of Shikellemus, who had so long 
been in the confidence of the government and of the Six Nations, 
as an arbitrator of disputes, he could not doubt this stately being 
was the famous Logan. 

“ You go this time safe, Captain,’' resumed the chief. “ You 
track me, you kill my men, you steal my prisoner, but in fair 
fight. You fought well; you jumped like a deer, and you are 
fit to be a brave; so I let you go. But tell your people that I 
have not done killing, yet. If I believed in them I would not 
kill, but I believe no more. The next time I get you while I 
am killing, you do not go free.” 

So saying, the Indian turned and stalked away, followed by 
his band. In the deep forest, Rolfe heard presently arising the 
death chant over the bodies of their slain. 

The portion of the gp’eat woods in which Rolfe now found 
himself isolated was, on his side of the river, almost untrodden 
by the foot of man; hut, inured to solitude in nature, to nights 
and days at large, to finding his way by guidance of tlie sun 
and stars, this did not serve to depress him. His hope that 
poor Peggy Baker and his two surviving comrades had escaped 
unhurt, the possibility that the Indians were now moving in 
an opposite direction from the fugitives, and a determination 
to cross the stream again and return to the settlements as soon 
as he should think the altemj)t safe, relaxed for a time the tense 
strain of his nerves. That ho should, meantime, be counted 
by his friends the victim of a miserable death was a foregone 
conclusion. But Rolfe could afford to bo cheerful about that! 

Presently, for the first lime, ho became conscious of a wound 
in the hip and a twist in the ankle, these bars to progress mak¬ 
ing him feel very grave. He limped for a while, paused, 
limped more painfully, and then sat down on a bank of moss, 
covering the roots of a great pine tree that hung its branches 
over the river’s brink. Quenching his thirst by crawling down 
to scoop water with his hand, ho returned, yielded to the invi¬ 
tation of the verdant couch beneath, and sank into Its deep 
elastic mattress. Here subtle sleep overtook him, and tried to 
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blot out all cares from his braiu; but fever, inteiposing, sent 
new images and fancies trooping tlirougli it. Amid the scenes 
of black tragedy that haunted him, his dreams were filled with 
his Cousin Betty. Betty mocking, Betty smiling, enticing in 
her ripe young beauty, then evading him as he drew near. In 
the murmur of the stream, he caught his name spoken by lier; 
in the wind pULSsing through the pines, her sigh over his mis¬ 
fortunes. epening his eyes, he es;pected to find her at his 
side, iier cool hand resting on his head; then, disappointed, 
foil asleep again; and lol it was not Betty after all, who sat 
by and soothed him, but loving little May. 

“May! May! You won’t forsake mo, dear?’* he pleaded, 
in the despair of j^jrtured dreams; then started, broad awake, 
to hear ofily the voice of the wilderness at night. It was clear, 
and tlie stars shone through the canopy of leaves. He felt sore, 
stiff, confused, but still master of himself. Again he crawled 
down to drink, and returned to lie on his l^ack, staring upward, 
and wondering if this weie to be the end of his bright hopes 
and strong ambition for a soldier’s life. To die, starving, in 
the trackless woods where it might be years before a wayfarer 
would find his bones, if ever. Better to have fallen in the 
slciiinish yesterday, with the Indians, bullets singing around 
his ears! 

Then his thoughis played with the effect of his loss upon 
individuals. His mother, stern, cold, unselfish in her devotion, 
might mourn, but no one would see her tears. His uncles were 
too much like her to give token of any grief. His cousins, far 
away at happy, sheltered Vue de I’Eau, the generous Colonel, 
kind if hasty Cousin Bess, the household, die stablemen, all 
would remember him in sorrow, and speak gently of his presence 
in their home. His General would say he had done well. 
That was something, that was much; Rolfe could even die for 
that, he thought, turning laboriously on hia bed, with an im- 
• pulse of soldier’s pride swelling in his stout young heart. But 
Betty—that pricked him sorely! Betty! Flower would get 
her, Rolfe had not a doubt. Flower was worthy of her — a 
gentleman — a soldier — with a place in the world fit to offer 
the peerless Rose of the Potomac, as he had heard her Oalled. 
Ah! well. It was little to Rolfe now. Provided Floweflr made 
Betty happy, it was little to a man so near to the last gasp. 

Agtfin his fancy took up little May. True-hearted, meiTjrf 
imperious, tender little May. What a wife she would make 
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for somebody, one day I What a comrade to fight life’s battles 
with. i^Kolfe hoped his mother would remember to send to May 
the parcel of choice skins he had cured and had set aside for her 
on a cupboard shelf in the Lodge, the third shelf in the left- 
hand cupboard. Then Rolfe fell asleep again to dream of 
Logan’s majestic figure, standing facing liim upon the clifi. 


PR18CILLA.1 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SI'OFFORD. 

y. 

(From “Three Heroines of New England Romance.*’) 

[Hahrikt Elizabbtu (PuEgcoTT) Si'OFroHi): An American author; bom 
at Calais, Me., April 3, 1835, Uie daughter of Joseph N. Prescott, Mie was 
taken in her early youth to Nowhuryport, Mass., and in 1806 was mniTied to 
Mr. Richard Bpofford, a lawyer of Boston. Her first story, “In a Collar,” was 
published in the Atlantic Monthly in 1869, and at once established her literary' 
reputation. Her subsequent writings include: “Sir Rohan’s Ghost” (1869), 
“The Amber Gods” (1863), “Azarian” (1863), “New England L(“gend.s” 
(1871), “The Thief in the Night” (1872), “The Marquis of Carabaa" (.1832), 
“Poems” (1882), “HesUT Stanley at St. Mark’s” (1388), “Ballads about 
Authors” (1888), “A Master Spint” (1888), “House and Hearth” (1891), 
and “ In Titian’s Garden” (1807).] 

TiiJi: swallow with summer 
Will wing o’er tlic seas, 

The wind that I sigh to 
Will visit thy trees, 

The ship that it hastens 
Thy ports will contain, 

But me—I shall never 
See England again! 

I often fancy John Alden, and others, too, among his com¬ 
panions of kindly fame, wandering down the long Plymouth 
beach and murmuring to themselves thoughts like these. And 
I like to look in the annals of the gentle Pilgrims and the 
sterner Ppritans for any pages where one may find muffled for 
a moment the strain ot high emprise which wins our awe and 
our praise, but not so surely our love, and gain access on their 

1 Copyright, 1894, hy Edmund U. Garrett. Used by permission* of Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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more human side to the men and women who lived the noblest 
romance in all history. ... ^ 

Certainly Miles Standish was not of the demigods, if he 
was of the heroes. No Puritan fiscetie lie, by nature or belief. 
One might imagine him some soul that failed t/O find incarna¬ 
tion among tho captains and pirates of the groat Elizabeth’s 
time, the Raleighs and Drakes and Frobishers, and who, com¬ 
ing along a lunidred years too late, did his best to repair the 
mistake. A choleric fellow, who had quarreled with his kin, 
and held himself wronged by them of his patrimony; of a 
quarndsorno race, indeed, that had long divided itself into the 
Catliolie Staudishes of Standish and the Protestant Standishes 
of Duxliury; a scidier who served the Queen in a foreign gar¬ 
rison, and of habits and tastes the more emphasized because 
he was a little man; supposed never to have been of the same 
communion iis those with whom ho cast in his lot,—it is not 
(jasy to see the reason of his attraction to tho Pilgrims in Hol¬ 
land. Perhaps he clioso his wife. Rose, from among them, and 
so united himself to them; if not that, then possibly she her¬ 
self may have been inclined to their faith, and have drawn liim 
with her; or it may have been that his doughty spirit coidd 
not brook to see oj)pression, and must needs espouse and cham¬ 
pion the side crushed by authority. For the rest, at the age 
of thirty-five tho love of adventure was still an active passion 
with him. That lie was of quick but not deep affections is 
plain from tlie swiftness with wliich he would fain have con¬ 
soled himself after thii ilcath of Rose, his wife; and, that effort 
failing, by his sending to England for his wife’s sister, Barbara, 
as it is supposed, and marrying lier out of hand. That he was 
behind the spirit of the movement with which he was connected 
may be judged by liis bringing home and setting up the gory 
liead of his conquered foe; for although he was not alone in 
that retrograde act, since he only did what he had been ordered 
to do by the elders, yet the holy John Robinson, the inspirer 
and conscience of them all, cried out at tliat, “Oh that he had 
converted some before he killed any 1 ” Nevertheless, that and 
other bloody deeds seem to have been thoroughly informed 
with his own satisfaction in them. His armor, his sword, his 
inconceivable courage, his rough piety, that “ Swore a prayer 
or two,”—all give a flavor of even earlier times to tho story 
of his day, and bring into the life when certain dainties were 
forbidden, as smacking of Papistry, a goodly flavor of wassail 
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bowls, and a certain powerful reminiscence of the troops in 
Flanders. 

That such a nature as the fiery Captain’s could not exist 
without the sootlung touch of love, could not brook loneliness, 
and could not endure grief, but must needs arm himself with 
forgetfulness and a new love when sorrow came to him in tlie 
loss of the old, is of course to be expected. If lie were a little 
precipitate in asking for Priscilla’s affection before Hose had 
been in her unnamed grave three months, somctliinfir of the 
blame is due to the condition of the colony, which made senti¬ 
mental considerations of less value tlian pnictic-al ones, — an 
evident fact, when Mr. Winslow almost inihicidiately on the 
death of his wife married the mother of Peregrine Whi»te, not 
two mouths a widow, hardly more a motlicr. 

Apparently there were not a great many young girls in 
the little company. The gentle Priscilla Mullins and the high- 
minded Mary Chilton were the most prominent ones, at any 
rate. One knows instinctively that it would not ho Mary 
Chilton towards whom the sohlier ^vould be drawn, — the dar¬ 
ing and spirited girl who must be the first to spring ashore 
when the boat touched laud. It is true that John A1 den’s de¬ 
scendants ungallautly declare that he was belore her in that 
act; but no one disputes her claim to bo the first woman whoso 
foot touched shore ; and that is quite enough for one \vlio loves 
to think of her and of the noble and serene Ana llutchiuscii as 
the far-away mothers of the loftiest and loveliest soul she ever 
knew. . . . 

One might suppose that Priscilla, gentle as tradition repre¬ 
sents her, would have been attracted by the fire and spirit of 
. the brave Captain. But j^erhaps she was not so very gentle. 
Was there a spice of feminine coquetry in her famous speech 
to John Alden, for all her sweet Puritanism? Or was it that 
she understood the dignity and worth of womanhood, and was 
the first in this new land to take her stand upon it ? 

The whole story of the courtship which her two lovers paid 
to her is a bit of human nature suddenly revealing itself in tlie 
flame of a great passion, —a mighty drama moving before us, 
and a chance light thrown upon the stage giving the life and 
motion of a scene within a scene. There is a touching quality 
in the modest feeling of the soldier; he is still a young man, 
not at all grizzled, or old, or gray, as the poet paints him, — 
perhaps thirty-five or thirty-sijc years old. Daring death at 
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every daily exposure of the colony to dangers from disease, 
from the tomahawk, from the sea, from the forest, always the 
one to go foremost and receive the brunt, to put his own life 
and safety a barrier against the common enemy,—yet he shrank 
from telling a girl that she had fired his inflammable heart, and 
would fain let her know the fact by the one who, if he has left 
no record of polished tongue or ready phiuse, was the one he 
loved as the hero loves the man of peace, the one who loved 
him equally,—the youth of twenty-three whose “countenance 
of gospel looks” could hardly at tbit time have carried in its 
delicate lineaments much of the greatness of nature that may 
have belonged tq^'^he ancestor of two of our Presidents. 

Fon tlic purjioses of romance, fathers and mothers are often 
much in the way; and the ])oet and the romancer, with a reck¬ 
less disregard of the life and safety of Mr. William Mullins, 
her res])eeted parent, represent Priscilla as orphaned while her 
fathei’ wiis yet alive. It was to Mr. Mullins that John Alden, 
torn between duty and pa-ssion, and doubtless pale with suffer-, 
ing, presented the Captain’s claims. If the matter was urged 
rather perfunctorily, Mr. Mullins seemed not to have noticed 
it, as he gave liis ready coiisout. But we, may be confident 
that Priscilla did ; and that, after all, maidenly delicacy would 
never have suffered her to utter her historic words, “ Why don’t 
you sjicak for yourself, John?” if the deadly sinking of his 
heart had not Ijcen evident in his downcast face. Does it 
need any chroniede to tell us what a flame of joy shot through 
John Aldeu’s heart at the instant of those words, —what an 
icy wave of despair quenebed it,—what a horror of sliame 
overcame Pi’iscilla till her blushes became a pain? For when 
she hail dared so much, and dared in vain, what else but shame 
could be her portion ? 

They must liave been dark days tliat followed for the two 
young lovers. Can you not see John Alden trying to walk 
away his trouble on ilie stretch of the long beach, to escape his 
sense of treaeliery, his sorrow in his friend’s displeasure, his 
joy and his shame together ? 

There, my cloak about my face, 

Up and down the sands Pd pace, 

' Making footprints for the spray 

To wash away. 
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Up and down the barren beaches, 

Round the ragged belts of land, 

In along the curving reaches, 

Out along the horns of sand. 

There, too, came Priscilla, without much doubt, when the 
closeness of the little cluster of log huts, within a few feet of 
one another, grew too oppressive, or the notion that otliers 
looked askance at her, lest in any recklessness of desperation 
the Captain, the mainstay of the colony, threw Ins life away iii 
the daily expeditions he undertook, — came not as girls stroll 
along the shore to gather shells, to write P loir names on the 
sand, to pick up the seaweed with hues like those 

Torn from the scarfs and gonfalons of Kings 
Who dwell beneath the waters, 

as very likely she had done ere this, but to forget her trouble, 

, to diffuse and lose it. For here, added to homesickness and 
horror and impending famine, was a now tr<)u]»le, worse per¬ 
haps than all the rest. If her lover had been lost at sea, she 
might have watched for his sail. 

And hope at her yearning heart would knock 
When a suul>eam on a far-off rock 
Married a wreath of wandering foam. 

But this was more unbearable than loss : she had dishonored 
herself in his eyes; she had betrayed herself, and he had 
scorned her; and she came to the sea for the comfort which 
nearness to the vast and the infinite always gives. Even that 
was not solitude; for there, a mile away, lay the “ Mayflower,” 
still at anchor, where the spyglass made lier prisoner, while 
it was not safe for a lonely girl to tread the shore at night, 
wfttching the glow of the evening star or the moonswale on the 
sea. Perhaps, with Mary Chilton by her side, or with some of 
the smaller children of the colony, she climbed a hill, protected 
by the minion and the other piece of ordnance, which were 
afterwards mounted on the roof of the rude church, and looked 
down over the cluster of cabins where now the fair town lies, 
and thought life hard and sorry, and longed, as John Alden 
himself did, for the shelter of Old England. Perhaps sh^ liad 
no time for lovesick fancies, anyway, in the growing sickness 
among the people, whioh tasked the strength and love of all; 
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and when, watching with the sick at night, she thrust aside a 
casement latticed with oiled paper, or chanced to go outside 
the door for fresh water to cool a fevered lip, she saw a planet 
rising out of the sea, or the immeasurable universe of stars 
wheeling overhead, over desolate shore, and water, and wilder¬ 
ness, she felt lier own woe too trivial to be dwelt upon; and 
when on the third of March her fatlier died and was laid in 
the field where the wheat was planted over the level graves 
for fear of the Indians, we may be sure that she saw her 
trouble as part of the cross she was to bear, and waited in 
patience and meekness either till the rumor came of the death 
of Miles Standisk in the Indian skirmish, — of which wc know 
nothing, — or till John Aldcn had made it up with his con¬ 
science and found his chance, not in the crowded little log 
huts, not on tiie open shore, but within the leafy covert of the 
freshly springing wood side, with none but the fallow deer to 
sec them, to put an end to her unrest. 

Probably that period of bliss now dawned which makes' 
most lovers feel themselves lifted into a region just above the 
earth and when they tread on air. It was in the hallowed 
time of this courtshij), on the skirts of the deep pine forests, 
that they first happened on the mayflower, the epigea, full of 
the sweetest essence of the earth which lends it her name, and 
felt as if love and youth and joy and innocence had invented 
a flower for them alone,—the deeply rosy and ineffably fra¬ 
grant mayflower, that blooms only in the Plymouth woods in 
its pink perfection, and whose breath must have seemed like 
a breath blown out of the open doors of the new life awaiting 
them together. If they had ventured as far as any of the num¬ 
berless ponds, set like jewels in the ring of the green woods 
about them, something latet in their new year, they would 
have found the blushing sabbatia in all its pristine loveliness, 
—the flower most typical of Priscilla herself. * 
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Bt WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

[Wrkdell PHiLLirs: An American orator and abollticmist; bmm at Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., November 29,1811. He was head orator of the aholitioniflts, 1887- 
18G1 i president of the Antislavery Society, 180{>-1870; and candidate of the 
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labor reformers and prohibitionists for govonior of Massachusetts. lie w-s also 
an advocate of vroman suffrage and labor and penal reform. His speeches wore 
pabliahed in 1863. He died at Boston, February 2,1864.] 

He had been born a slave on a jilantation in the north of 
the island, — an unraixed negro, — his father stolen from Africa. 
If anything, therefore, that I say of him to-night moves your 
admiration, remember, the black race claims it all, — we have 
no part nor lot in it. lie was fifty years old at this time. An 
old negro had taught him to read. His favorite books wr c 
Epictetus, Raynal, Military Memoirs, I’lutarch. In the woods, 
ho learned some of the qualities of herbs, and was village doc¬ 
tor, On the estate, the highest place he eve * readied was that 
of coachman. At fifty, ho joined the army as physician, lle- 
fore ho went he placed his master and mistress on shipboard, 
freighted the vessel with a cargo of sugar and coffee, and sent 
them to Baltimore, and never afterward did he forget to send 
them, year by year, ample means of support. And I might 
add that, of all the leading negro generals, eadi one saved the 
man under whose roof he was born, and protected the family. 
[Cheering.] 

Let me add another thing. If I st.pod here to-night to tell 
the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips of French¬ 
men, who find no language rich enough to piilnt the great cap¬ 
tain of the nineteenth century. Were I here to tell you the 
story of Washington, I should take it from your hearts, —you, 
who think no marble white enough on which to carve the name 
of the Father of his Country. [Applause.] I am about to tell 
you the story of a negro who has left hardly one written line. 
I am to glean it from the reluctant testimony of Britons, 
Frenchmen, Sj^aniards, — men who despised him as a negro 
and a slave, and hated him because ho had beaten them in many 
a battle. ” AH the materials for his biography are from the lips 
of his enemies. 

About the time he reached the camp, the army had been 
subjected to two insults. First, their commissioners, sum¬ 
moned to meet the French Committee, were ignominiously and 
insultingly dismissed ; and when, afterward, Frangois, their 
general, was summoned to a second conference, and went to it 
on horseback, accompanied by two officers, a young lieutenant, 
who had known him as a slave, angered at seeing him jn the 
■uniform of an officer, raised his riding whip and struck him over 
the shoulders. If he had been the savage which the negro is 
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painted to us, he had only to breathe the insult to his twenty- 
five thousand soldiers, and they would have trodden out the 
Frenchmen in blood. But the indignant chief rode back in 
silence to his tent,, and it was twenty-four hours before his 
troo})s heard of tliis insult to their general. Then the word 
went forth, “ Death to every wliite man! ” They had fifteen 
hundred prisoners. Banged in front of the camp, they were 
about to be shot. Toussaint, wJio had a vein of religious fanat¬ 
icism, like most great leadens,like Mohammed, like Napo¬ 
leon, like Cromwell, like .lohn Brown [cheers],—he could 
preach as w(!ll as tight,—mounting a hillock, and getting the 
ear of tiie crowd/ exclaimed: “ Brothers, this blood will not 
wipe out the insult to our chief, only the blood in yonder 
French camp can wipe it out. To shed that is courage; to 
shed this is cowardice and cruelty beside;” — and he saved 
fifteen hundred lives. [Applause.] 

1 cannot stop to give in detail every one of his efforts. This 
was in 1703. Leap with me over seven years ; come to 1800; . 
what has lie achieved ? He has driven the Spaniard back into 
Iiis own cities, conquered him there, and put the French banner 
over every Spanish town; and for the first time, and almost 
the last, the island obeys one law. lie has put the mulatto 
under his feet. He has attacked Maitland, defeated him in 
pitched battles, and permitted him to retreat to Jamaica; and 
when the French army rose upon Laveaux, their general, and 
put him in chains, Toussaint defeated them, took Laveaux out 
of prison, and put him at the head of his own troops. The 
grateful Freucli in return named him General in Chief. Cet 
homme fait Vouverture parto'ut., said one, — “ This man makes an 
opening everywhere,” —hence his soldiers named him L’Ouver* 
ture, the opening. 

Tills was the work of seven years. Let us pause a moment, 
and find something to measure him by. You remember Macau¬ 
lay says, 9 omparing Cromwell with Napoleon, that Cromwell 
showed the greater military genius, if we consider that he never 
saw an army till he was forty, while Napoleon was educated 
from a hoy in the best military schools in Europe. Cromwell 
manufactured his own army; Napoleon at the age of twenty- 
seven was placed at the head of the best troops Europe ever 
saw. \ They were both successful; but, says Macaulay, with 
such disadvantages, the Englishman showed the greater genius. 
Whether you allow the inference or not, you will at least grant 
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that it ia a fair mode of measurement. Apply it to Toiissaint. 
Cromwell never saw nn army till he was forty ; this man never 
saw a soldier till he was fifty. Cromwell manufactured liis 
own army — out of what? Englishmen, — the best blood in 
Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen, — the best 
blood of the island. And with it he conquered what ? English¬ 
men, — their equals. This man manufactured his army out of 
what ? Out of what you call the despicable race of negroes, 
debased, demoralized, by two hundred years of slavery, fmr 
hundred thousand of them impOited into the island withiu four 
years, unable to speak a dialect intelligible even to each other. 
ITet out of this mixed, and, as you say, %lcspif!ablc nuiss, ho 
forged a thnnderbolt and hurled it at what? At the xjioudest 
blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him Jiouio conquered 
[cheers]; at the most warlike blood in Europe, the Einuich, 
and put them under his feet; at tlie pluf;ki(^st bhunl in Ihiropc, 
the English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. [Applause.] 
Now if Cromwell was a general, at least this man was a soldiiu*. 
I know it was a small territory ; it was not as large as the con¬ 
tinent ; but it was as large as tliat Attica whieli, Avith Athens 
for a capital, has filled the earth w'ith its fame iVu- two thou¬ 
sand years. We measure genius by quality, not by quantity. 

Further, — Cromwell Avas only a soldier; bis fame sto[)s 
there. Not one lino in the statute book of Britain can bo 
traced to Cromw^cll; not one step in the social life of Eiigland 
finds its motive poAver in his brain. The state he founded 
went down with him to his grave. But this man no sooner 
put his hand on the hehii of state, than the ship steadied with 
an upright keel, and ^J|!B began to evince a stalosnuiiishi]) as 
marvelous as his military genius. History says that the most 
statesmanlike act of Napoleon was his proclamation of 1802, at 
the Peace of Amiens, when, believing that the indelible loyalty 
of a native-born heart is alw’ays a sufficient basis on Avhich to 
found ail empire, he said ; “ Frenchmen, come home. 1 pardon 
the crimes of the last twelve years ; I blot out its parties; I 
found my throne on the hearts of all FrencJimen,” — and twelve 
years of unclouded success showed how wisely he judged. 
That was in 1802. In 1800 this negro made a proclamation ; 
it runs thus: “Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We never 
meant to take your houses or your lands. The negj’o only 
asked that liberty which God gave him. Your houses wait for 
you j your lands are ready ; come and cultivate them ; ” — 
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and from Madrid and Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, 
the emigrant planters crowded home to enjoy their estates, 
under the pledged word that was never broken of a victorious 
slave. [Cheers.] 

Again, Carlyle has said, “The natural king is one who 
melts all wills into his own.” At this moment he turned to 
his armies, — poor, ill-clad, and half-starved, — and said to 
them: “ Go back and work on these estates you have conquered; 
for an empire can be founded only on order and industry, and 
you can learn these virtues only there.” And they went. The 
French Admiral who witnessed the scene said tliat in a week 
his army melted ba/Jk into peasants. 

It was 1800. The world waited fifty years before, in 1846, 
Robert I’ecl dared to venture, as a n^atter of practical states¬ 
manship, the theory of free trade. Adam Smith theorized, the 
French statesmen dreanied, but no man at the head of affairs 
had ever dared to risk it as a practical measure. Europe 
waited till 1846 before tlie most practical intellect in the world, 
the English, adopted the great economic formula of unfettered 
trade. But in 1800 this black, with the instinct of statesman¬ 
ship, said to the committee who were drafting for him a Con¬ 
stitution : “ Put at the head of the chapter of commerce that 
the ports of 8t. Domingo are 0])en to the trade of the world.” 
[Cheers.] With lofty indifference to race, superior to all envy 
or prejudice, I’ouasaint had formed this committee of eight 
white projn-ictors and one mulatto,—not a soldier nor a negro 
on the list, although Ilaytian history proves that, with the 
exception of Kigaud, the rarest genius has always been shown 
by pure negroes. ^ 

Again, it was 1800, at a time when England was poisoned 
on every page of her statute ])ook witli religious intolerance, 
when a man could not enter the House of Commons without 
taking an Episcopal communion, when every State in the 
Union, except Rhode Island, was full of the intensest religious 
bigotry. This man was a negro. You say that is a super¬ 
stitious blood. He was uneducated. You say that makes a 
man narrow-minded. Ho was a Catholic. Many say that is 
but another name for intolerance. And yet — negro, Catholic, 
slave — he took his place by the side of Roger Williams, and 
said to his committee : “ Make it the first line of my Constitu¬ 
tion that 1 know no difference between religious beliefs.” 
[Applause.] 
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Now, blue-eyod Saxon, proud of your race, go back with mo 
to the commencement of the century, and select what statesman 
you please. Let lam be either American or European ; let him 
have a brain the result of six generations of culture ; let liini 
have the ripest training of university routine ; let him add to 
it the better education of practical life ; crown liis temples 
with the silver of seventy years; and sliow me the man of 
Saxon lineage for wliom his most sanguine admirer will wreathe 
a laurel rich as embittered foes have placed on the brow of 
this negro, — rare military skill, profound knowledge of human 
nature, content to blot out all party distinctions, and trust a 
state to the blood of its sons, — anticii)at^ng Sir Itobert Peel 
fifty years, and taking liis station by the side of Hogcr Williams 
before any Englishman or American had won the riglit; —and 
yet this is the record which the history of rival states makes 
up for this inspired black of St. Domingo, [dheers.] 

It was 1801. The Frenchmen who lingered on the island 
described its prosperity and order as almost incredible. You 
might trust a child with a bag of gold to go from Saimina to 
Port-au-Prince without risk. Peace was in every huiiselmld ; 
the valleys laughed with fertility ; cultui'o clinibcil the moun- 
tains ; the commerce of the world was reprcscntcMl in its harbors. 
At tliis time Europe cmiclndcd the Peace of Amiens, and Napo¬ 
leon took his seat on the throne of France. He glanced Jiis 
eyes across the Atlantic, and, with a single stroke of his pen, 
reduced Cayenne and Martinique baijk into chains. He then 
said to his Council, “What shall I do with St. Domingo?” 
The slaveholders said, “ Give it to us.” Napoleon turned to 
the Abbe Gregoire, “Wliut is your opinion?” “ I think those 
men would change their opinions, if they changed their skins.” 
Colonel Vincent, who had been private secretary to Toussaint, 
wrote a letter to Nai)oleon, in which bo said: “Sire, leave it 
alone; it is the happiest spot in your dominions; God raised 
this man to govern ; races melt under his hand. ' Ho has saved 
you this island ; for I know of my own knowledge that, when 
the Republic could not have lifted a finger to prevent it, George 
III. offered him any title and any revenue if he would hold 
the island under the British crown. He refused, and saved it 
for France.” Napoleon turned away from his Council, and 
is said to have remarked, “ I have sixty thousand idle troops ; 
I must find thsm something to do.” He meant to say, “I am 
about to seize the crown; I d^ro not do it in the faces of sixty 
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thousand republican soldiers : I must give them work at a dis¬ 
tance to dc.” The gossip of Paris gives another reason for 
his expedition against St. Domingo. It is said that tlie satirists 
of Paris had christened Toussaint, the Black Napoleon; and 
Bonaparte hated his black shadow. Toussaint had unfortunately 
once addressed him a letter, “ The first of the blacks to the first 
of the whites.” Ho did not like the comparison. You would 
t li ink it too slight a motive. But let me remind you of the pres- 
cut Napoleon, that when the epigrammatists of Paris christened 
his wasteful and tasteless expense at Versailles, Soulouquerie^ 
from the name of Soulouque, the Black Emperor, he deigned 
to issue a specific oi^er forbidding the use of the word. The 
Napoleon blood is very sensitive. So Napoleon resolved to 
crush Toussaint from one motive or another, from the prompt¬ 
ing of ambition, or dislike of this resemblance, — which was 
very close. If either imitated the other, it must have been the 
udiite, since the negro preceded him several years. They were 
\ery much alike, and they were very French, — French even in 
vanity, common to both. You remember Bonaparte’s vain¬ 
glorious words to his soldiers at the Pyramids: “Forty cen¬ 
turies look down upon us.” In the same mood, Toussaint said 
to the French captain who urged him to go to France in his 
frigate, “Sir, your ship is not large enough to carry me.” 
Napoleon, you know, could never bear the military uniform. 
]I(! hated the restraint of his rank; he loved to put on the 
gray coat of the Little -Corporal, and wander in the camp. 
Toussaint also never could bear a uniform. Ho wore a plain 
coat, and often the yellow Madras handkerchief of the slaves. 
A French lieutenant once called him a maggot in a yellow 
handkerchief. I’oussaint took him prisoner next day, and sent 
him home to his mother. Like Napoleon, he could fast many 
days; could dictate to three secretaries at once; could wear 
out four or five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever divined 
his purpose or penetrated his plan. He was only a negro, and 
so, in him, they called it hypocrisy. In Bonaparte we style it 
diplomacy. For instance, three attempts made to assassinate 
him all failed, from not firing at the right spot. If they 
thought he was in the north in a carriage, he would be in the 
south on horseback; if they thought he was in the city in a 
house, .he would ho in the field in a tent. They once riddled 
his carriage with bullets; he was on horseback on the other 
side. The seven Prenchmen who did it were arrested. They 
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expected to be shot. The next day was some saint’s day; he 
ordered them to bo placed before the high altar, and, wlien the 
priest reached the prayer for forgiveness, came down from his 
high seat, repeated it with him, and permitted them to go 
unpunished. [Cheers.] He had that wit common to all groat 
commanders, which makes its way in a camp. His soldiers 
getting disheartened, ho filled a large vase with powder, and, 
scattering six grains of rice in it, shook them up, and said : 
“ See, there is tlio white, there is the black • what are you 
afraid of? ” So when people came to him in great numbers for 
office, as it is reported they do sometimes even in Washington, 
ho learned the first words of a (Catholic prayer in Latin, and, 
repeating it, would say, “Do you understand that?” “No, 
sir.” “ Wliat! want an office, and not know Latin ? Go liomo 
and learn it I ” 


Then, again, like Napoleon, — like genius always, — he had 
confidence in his pOAver to rule men. You remem])er when 
Bonaparte returned from Elba, and Louis XVlll. sent an army 
against him, Bonaparte descended from his carriage, oj)eiied 
his coat, offering his breast to their muskets, and saying, 
“Frenchmen, it is the Emperor ! ” and they ranged themsidves 


behind him, 1m soldiers, shouting, “TYve VIJnqwreur / TJiat 


was in 1816. Twelve years before, Toassaint, finding that 


four of his regiments liad deserted and gone to Leclerc, drew 
■his sword, flung it on the grass, went across the field to them, 
folded his arms, and said, “ Childreiif can you point a bayonet 


at me?” The blacks fell on their knees, praying his pardon. 


His bitterest enemies watched him, and none of them charged 


him with love of money, sensuality, or cruel use of power. 
The only instance in which his sternest critic has chaigod him 
with severity is this: During a tumult, a few white pro])rie- 
tors who had returned, trusting his proclamation, were killed. 
His nephew, General Moisc, was accused of indecision in quell¬ 
ing the riot. He assembled a court-martial, afid, on its ver¬ 
dict, ordered his own nephew to be shot, sternly Roman in tlius 
keeping his promise of protection to the whites. Above tlio 
lust of gold, pure in private life, generous in the use of his 
power, it was against such a man that Napoleon sent his army, 
giving tp General Leclerc, the husband of his beautiful sister 
Pauline, thirty thousand of his best troops, witli orders to rein¬ 
troduce slavery. Among these soldiers came all of Toussaint’s 
old mulatto rivals and foes. 
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Holland lent sixty ships. England promised by special mea. 
aage to be neutral; and you know neutrality means sneering at 
freedom, and sending arms to tyrants. [Loud and long-con¬ 
tinued applause.] England promised neutrality, and the black 
looked out on the whole civilized world marshaled against him. 
America, full of slaves, of course was hostile. Only the Yankee 
sold him poor muskets at a very high price. [Laughter.] 
Mounting his horse, and riding to the eastern end of the island, 
Samana, he looked out on a sight such as no native had ever 
seen before. Sixty ships of the line, crowded by the best sol¬ 
diers of Europe, rounded the point. They were soldiers who 
had never yet met hn equal, whose tread, like Cassar’s, had 
shaken Europe, — soldiers who had scaled the Pyramids, and 
planted the French banners on the walls of Rome. He looked 
a moment, counted the flotilla, let the reins fall on tlio neck of 
his horse, and, turning to Christophe, exclaimed: “ All France 
is come to Hayti: they can only come to make us slaves; and 
we are lost! ” lie then recognized the only mistake of his life, 
—his confidence in Bonaparte, which had led him to disband 
his army. 

Returning to the hills, he issued the only proclamation which 
bears his naitie and breathes vengeance: “ My children. Franco 
comes to make us skives. God gave us liberty; France has no 
right to take it away. Burn the cities, destroy the harvests, 
tear up the roads with cannon, poison the wells, show the white 
man tlio liell he comes„to make;” — and he was obeyed. 
[Applause.] When the great William of Orange saw Louis 
XIV. cover Holland with troops, he said, “Break down the 
dikes, give Holland back to ocean; ” and Europe said, “ Sub¬ 
lime ! ” Wlien Alexander saw the armies of France descend 
upon Russia, he said, “ Burn Moscow, starve back the invaders; ” 
and Europe said, “Sublime I” This black saw all Europe 
marshaled to crush him, and gave to his people the same heroic 
example of defiance. 

It is true, the scene grows bloodier as we proceed. But, re¬ 
member, the white man fitly accompanied his infamous attempt' 
to reduce freemen to ilavery with every bloody and cruel device 
that bitter and shameless hate could invent. Aristocracy is 
always cruel. The black man met the attempt, as every such 
attempt should be met, with war to the hilt. In his first strug¬ 
gle to gain his freedom, he had been generous and merciful, 
saved lives and pardoned enemies, as the people in every age and 
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clime have always done when rising against aristocrats. Now, 
to save his liberty, the negro exhausted every means, seized 
every weapon, and turned back the hateful invaders with a ven¬ 
geance as terrible as their own, though e^en now he refused to 
be cruel. 

Leclerc sent word to Christophe that he was about to land 
at Cape City. Christophe said, “ Toussaint is governor of the 
island, I will send to him for permission. If without it a 
French soldier sets foot on shore, I will burn the town, and 
fight over its ashes.” 

Leclerc landed. Christophe took two thousand white men, 
women, and children, and ctirried them to the moun tains in 
safety, then with his own hands set fire to the splendid palace 
which French architects had just finished for him, and in forty 
hours the place was in ashes. The battle was fought on its 
streets, and the French driven back to their boats. [C'heers.] 
Wherever they went, they were met with fire and sword. Once, 
resisting an attack, the blacks, Frenchmen born, shouted tlie 
“Marseilles Hymn,” and the French soldiers stood still; they 
could not fight the “Marseillaise.” And it was not till their 
otlicers sabered them on that they advanced, and then they were 
Ijeaten. Beaten in the field, the French then took to lies. 
Tliey issued proclamations, saying, “We dr^ not come to make 
you slaves; this man Toussaint tells you lies. Join us, and you 
shall have the rights you claim.” Tliey cheated every one of 
his officers, except Christophe and Dessalines, and his own 
brotlier Pierre, and finally these also deserted him, and he was 
left alone. He then sent word to Leclerc, “ I will submit. I 
could continue the struggle for years, — could prevent a single 
Frenchman from safely quitting your camp. But 1 hate blood¬ 
shed. I have fought only for the liberty of my race. Guar¬ 
antee that, I will submit and come in.” He took the oath to be 
a faithful citizen; and on the same crucifix Leclerc swore tliat 
he should be faithfull}'^ protected, and that the ‘island should ' 
be free. As the French general glanced along the* line of his 
’splendidly equipped troops, and saw, opposite, Toussaint^s 
ragged, ill-armed followers, he said to him, “ L’Ouverture, had 
you continued the war, where could you have got arms? ” “ 1 
would have taken yours,” was the Spartan reply. [Cheers.] 
He went down to his house in i)eace; it was summer, J.>eclerc 
remembered that the fever months were coming, when Kis army 
would be in hospitals, and when one motion of that royal hand 
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would sweep his troops into the sea. He was too dangerous to 
be left at large. So they summoned him to attend a council; 
aiifl here is the only charge made against liim, — the only charge. 
I'lioy say he was fool, enough to go. Grant it; what was the 
record? TJie white man lies shrewdly to cheat the negro. 
Knight-errantry w'aa truth. The foulest insult you can offer a 
man since the Crusades is, You lie. Of Toussaint, Hermona, 
the Spanish general, who knew him weli^ said, “ He was the 
purest soul God ever put into a body.” Of him history bears 
witness, “ Ho never broke his word.” Maitland was traveling 
in the depths of the woods to meet Toussaint, when he was met 
by a messenger, and* told that he was betrayed. He went on, 
and met Toussaint, who showed him two letters,—one from the 
French general, offering him any rank if he would put Maitland 
in liis j)owcr, and the other Ins reply. It was, “ Sir, I have 
])r(muscd tl'c Knglishman that he shall go back.” [Cheers.] 
hot it stand, therefore, that the negro, truthful as a knight of 
old, was cheated by his lying foe. Which race has reason to be 
proud of such a record ? 

But he was not cheated. Tie was under espionage. Sup¬ 
pose he had refused: the government would have doubted 
him, — would have found some cause to arrest him. He prob¬ 
ably reasoned thus; ‘‘If I go willingly, I shall be treated ac¬ 
cordingly ; ” and he went. The moment he entered the room, 
the ollicors drew their swords, and told him he was prisoner; 
and one young lieutenant who was present says, “ He was not 
at all surprised, but seemed very sad.” They put him on ship¬ 
board, and weighed anchor for Franco. As the island faded 
from his sight. Ire turned to the captain, and said, “You think 
you have rooted u]) the tree of liberty, but I am only a branch; 
I liavc planted the tree so deep that all France can never root 
it up.” [Cheers.] Arrived in Paris, he wtis flmig into jail, 
and Na})oleon sent his secretary, CaffareUi, to him, supposing 
he had burled large treasures. He listened awhile, then re¬ 
plied, “ Yoffng man, it is true I have lost treasures, but they 
are not such as you come to seek.” He was then sent to the* 
Castle of St. .Toux, to a dungeon twelve feet by twenty, built 
wholly of stone, with a narrow window, high up on the side, 
looking out on the snows of Switzerland. In winter, ice covers 
the floor; in summer, it is damp and wet. In this living tomb 
the chilU of the sunny tropic was left to die. From this dun¬ 
geon he wrote two letters to Napoleon. One of them ran thus:— 
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SiEB,—I am a French citizen, I never broke a law. By the 
grace of God, I have saved for you the best island of your realm. 

Sire, of your mercy grant me justice. 

# 

Naf>oleon never answered the letters. The commandant 
allowed him five frtinc.s a day for food and fuel. Napoleon 
heard of it, and reduced the sum to three. The luxurioies 
usurper, who complained that the Knglisli govej’nment wa.s 
Stingy because it allowed him only six thousand dollars a 
month, stooi^ed from his throne to cut down a d^dlar a 
half, and still Toussaint did not die quick enough. 

This dungeon was a tomb. The story 's told that, in Jose¬ 
phine’s time, a young French marquis was placed there, and 
the girl to whom he was betrotlxcd went to the Kinpre.ss and 
prayed for his release. Said Josepliine to her, '‘‘Have a model 
of it made, and bring it to me.” JosejJiine placed it near 
Napoleon, lie sfiid, “Take it away, — it is liorrible I” She 
put it on his footstool, and lie kicked it from him. Slic held 
it to him the third time, and said, “ Sire, in this liorrible dun¬ 
geon you have put a man to die.” “ Take him out,” said Na¬ 
poleon, and the girl saved her lover. In this toirb Toussaint 
was buried, but he did not die fast cnougb. Fiirally, the com¬ 
mandant was told to go into Switzerland, to carry the keys of 
the dungeon with him, and to stay four :lays; when he re¬ 
turned, Toussaint was found starved to death. 




BAIACCHI BROTHERS.! 

n-l KEUECCA IlAItDINQ DAVtS. 

[Maa. Rjsbhcoa IIakihnoDavis, American iiovoliat, was bom at Washing¬ 
ton, Pa., June 24,1831, and passed her early life in West Virginia. In IBG-'l she 
married L. C. Davis, and went to reside in I’liiladelphia, where her husband 
was an editorial writer for various papers, and from 1809 editor of the Inquirer. 
“Life in the Iron Mills,” published in the Atlantic Monthly (1801), was the 
first of her stories to attract attention. Since then have been publiahed: “ Wait- 
Ing for the Verdict,” “ Dallas Galbraith,” “ John Audross,” ” Doctor Warrick’s 
Daughters,” and “Natasqua.” Mrs. Davis is tlio mother of Richard Harding 
Davis, war oorrespoudout and novelist] 

“ There’s a man, now, that has been famous in his time,” 
said Davidge, as we passed the mill, glancing in at the^ sunny 
gap in the side of the building. 

I Copyright, 1872, by J» B. Llppiucott Company. Used by permission. 
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I paused incredulously: Phil’s lion so often turned out to 
ho Snug the joiner. Phil was niy chum at college, and in 
inviting me home to spend the vacation with him I thought he 
had fancied llie l esoiyces of his village larger than they jjroved. 
In the two days since we came we had examined the old doc- 
tor’s cabiiK'l, listened superciliously to a debate in the literary 
club upon the Evils of the Stage, and passed two solid after¬ 
noons in the circle about the stove in the drug shop, where the 
stpiiro and the Methodist parson, and even the mild, white- 
cravated young rector of St. Mark’s, were wont to sharpen 
their wits by friction. What more was left? I was positive 
that I knew tlie medtal gauge of every man in the village. 

A little earlier or later in life a gun or fishing rod would 
have satJis(ic,d me. The sleepy, sumiy little market town was 
slmt in hy the bronzed autumn meadows, that sent their long 
groping fingers of grass or party-colored weeds drowsily up 
into the very streets: there were ranges of hills and heavy 
stretches of oak and beech woods, too, through which crept 
glittering creeks full of trout. But I was just at that age 
when the soul disdains all aindess pleasures: my gamcj was 
Man. I was busy in idulosophically testing, weighing, label¬ 
ing human nature. 

“ Famous, eli ? ’’^1 said, looking after the pursy figure of the 
miller in liis fioury canvas roundabout and corduroy trousers, 
trotting up and down among the hags. 

“ That is one of the Balacchi Brothers,” Phil answered as 
wo walked on. “ You’ve heard of them when you were a 
boy ? ” 

I had heard of them. The great acrobats were as noted in 
their line of art as Ellsler and Jenny Lind in theirs. But acro¬ 
bats and danseuses had been alike brilliant, wicked iinpossi- 
hilitics to my youtli, for I had been reared a Covenanter of 
the Covenanters. In spite of the doubting philosophies with 
which I had ^slothed myself at college, that old Presbyterian 
training clung to me in everyday life close as my skin. 

After that day I loitered about the mill, watching this man,* 
whose life had been spent in one godless theater after another, 
very much as the Florentine peasants looked after Dante when 
they knew he had come hack ii om hell. I was on the lookout 
for the taint, the abnormal signs, of vice. It was about that 
time tl/lit I was fevered with the missionary enthusiasm, and 
in Polynesia, where I meant to go (hut where I never did go), 
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I declared to Pliil daily that I should find in every cannibal 
the half-effaced image of God, only waiting to be quickened 
into grace and virtue. That was quite conceivable. But that 
a flashy, God-defying actor could be the same man at heart as 
this fat, 2 od-tempered, gossiping miller, who jogged to the 
butcher’s every morning for his wife, a basket on one arm and 
a baby on the other, was not conceivable. Ho was a clcae 
dealer at the butcher’s, too, though dribbling gos&sp tborc as 
everywhere; a regular attendant at St. Mark’s, with his sandy- 
headed flock about him, among whom he slept comfortably 
enough, it is true, but with as pious di8pf)8itions as the rest 
of us. 

I remember how I watched this man, week in and week out. 
It was a trivial matter, but it irritated me unendurably to find 
that this circus rider had human blood precisely like my own; 
it outraged my early religion. 

' We talk a great deal of the rose-colored illusioiis in which 
yoiuh Avraps the world, and the agony it suffers as they are - 
stripped from its bare, bard face. But the fact is that youth 
(aside from its narrow, passionate friendships) is usually apt 
to be acrid and watery and sour in its judgment and creeds — 
it has the quality of any other unripe fruit: is middle ago 
that is just and tolerant, that has found rc:nn enough in the 
world for itself and all human flies to buzz out their lives good- 
humoredly together. It is youth who can see a tangible devil 
at work in every party or sect opposed to its own, whose enemy 
is always a villain, and who finds treachery and falsehood in 
the friend who is occasionally bored or indifferent: it is middle 
age that has discovered the reasonable sweet juste milieu of 
human nature — who knoAvs few saints perhaps, but is apt to 
find its friend and grocer and shoemaker agreeable and honest 
fellows. It is these vehement illusions, these inherited bigot¬ 
ries and prejudices, that tear and cripple a young man as they 
are taken from him one by one. Ho creeps out of tlicm as a 
crab from the shell that has grown too small for him, but Im 
thinks he has left his Identity behind him. 

It was such a reason as this that made me follow the miller 
assiduously, and cultivate a quasi intimacy with him, in tho 
course of which I picked the following story from him. It Avas 
told at divers times, and with many interruptions and questions 
from me. But for obvious reasons I Lave made it continuous. 

It had its meaning to me, coarse and common though it was — 
21 
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the same which Christ taught in the divine beauty of His para¬ 
bles. Whether that meaning might not be found in the history 
of every human life, if we had eyes to read it, is matter for 
question. 

♦ 

Balacchi Brothers ? And you’ve heard of them, eh ? Well, 
well I (with a pleased nod, rubbing his hands on his knees). 
Yes, sir. Fifteen years ago they were known os The Admira¬ 
ble Crichtons of the Ring. It was George who got up that 
name : I did not see the force of it. But no name could claim 
too much for us. Why, I could show you notices in the news¬ 
papers that — I used to clip them out and stuff my pocket- 
book with them as we went along, but after I quit the business 
I ptisted them in an old ledger, and I often now read them of 
nights. No doubt I lost a good many, too. 

Yes, sir: I was one of Balacchi Brothers. My name i$ 
Zack Ivoper. And it wiis then, of course. * 

You think we would have plenty of adventures? Well, no 
— not a great many. There’s a good deal of monotony in the 
business. Towns seem always pretty much alike to me. And 
there was such a deal of rehearsing to be done by day and at 
night. 1 looked at nothing but the rope and George: the audi¬ 
ence was nothing but a packed flat surface of upturned, staring 
eyes and half-open mouths. It was an odd sight, yes, when 
you come to think of it. I never was one for adventures. I 
was mostly set upon shaving close through the week, so that 
when Saturday night came I’d have something to lay by: I had 
this mill in my mind, you see. I was married, and had my 
wife and a baby that I'd never seen waiting for me at home. 
I was brought up to milling, but the trapeze paid better. I 
took to it naturally, as one might say. 

But George 1—he had adventures every week. And as 
for acquaintances I Why, before we’d be in a town two days 
he’d be hail-fellow-well-met with half the people in it. That 
fellow could scent a dance or a joke half a mile off. You never 
see such wide-awake men nowadays. People seem to me half 
dead or asleep when I think of him. 

Oh, I thought you knew. My partner Balacchi. It waa 
Balacchi on the bill: the actors called him Signor, and people 
like the manager, South, and we, who knew him well, George, 
I asked him his real name once or twide, but he joked it 
How many names must a man be sad^ed with ? ” he said. 
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I don^t know it to this day, nor who he had been. They hinted 
there was something queer about his story, but ITl go my bail 
It was a clean one, whatever it was. 

You never heard how “Balacchi Biothers” broke up? 
That was as near to an adventure as I ever liad. Come over 
to this bench and ITl tell it to you. You don’t dislike the dust 
of the mill ? The sun’s pleasanter on this side. 

It was early in August of *56 when George and I came to 
an old town on the Ohio, half city, half village, to play an 
engagement. We were under contract with South then, who 
provided the rest of the troupe, three or four posture girls, 
Stradi the pianist, and a Madame Somebody, who gave read¬ 
ings and sang. “ Concert ’* was tlie heading in large rmps on 
the bills, “ Balacchi Brothers will give their {esthetic tableaux 
vivants in the interludes,” in agate below. 

“I’ve got to cover you fellows over with respectability 
here,” South said. “ Ropedancing won’t go down with these 
aristooratic churchgoers.” 

I remember how George was irritated. “ When I was my 
own agent,” he said, “ I only went to the cities. Educated 
people can appreciate what we do, but in these country towns 
we rank with circus riders.” 

George had some queer notions about Iiis business. He 
followed it for sheer love of it, as I did for money. I’ve seen 
all the great athletes since, but I never saw one with his won¬ 
derful skill and strength, and with the grace of a woman too, 
or a deer. Now that takes hard, steady work, but he never 
flinched from it, as I did; and when night came, and the people 
and lights, and I thought of nothing but to get through, I used 
to think he had the pride of a thousand women in every one of 
his muscles and nerves : a little applause would fill him with a 
mad kind of fury of delight and triumph. South had a story 
that George belonged to some old Knickerlx>cker ^family, and 
had run off from home years ago. I don’t know. There was 
th^kt wild restless blood in him that no home could have kept 
him. 

We were to stay so long in this town that I found rooms 
for us wit^ an old couple named Peters, who had but lately 
moved in from the country, and had half a dozen carpenters 
and masons boarding with them. It was cheaper than* the 
hotel, and George preferred that kind of j^eople to, educated 
men, which made me doubt that story of his having been a 
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gentleman. The old woman Peters was uneasy about tak¬ 
ing U8, and spoke out quite freely about it when we called) 
not knowing that George and I were Balacchi Brothers our¬ 
selves. 

“ The house has been respectable so far, gentlemen,” she 
said. “ I don’t know what about taking in them half-naked, 
drunken play actors. What do you say, Susy ? ” to her grand¬ 
daughter, 

“ Wait till you see them, grandmother,” the girl said gently. 
“ I should think that men whose lives depended every night on 
their steady eyes aixl nerves would not dare to touch liquor.” 

“You are quite right — nor even tobacco,” said George. 
It was ^ucli a prompt, sensible thing for the little girl to say 
that he looked at her attentively a minute, and then went up 
to the old lady smiling: “We don’t look like drinking men, 
do we, madam ? ” 

“ No, no, sir. I did not know that you were the I-talians.” 
She was quite flustered and frightened, and said cordially 
enough how glad she was to have us both. But it was George 
she shook hands with. There was something clean and strong 
and inspiring about that man that made most women friendly 
to him on sight. 

Why, in two ^days you’d have thought he’d never had 
another home than the Peters’. He helped the old man milk, 
and had tinkered up the broken kitchen table, and put in half 
a dozen window paiies, and was intimate with all the boarders ; 
could give the masons the prices of job work at the East, and 
put Stoll the carpenter on the idea of contract houses, out of 
wliich he afterward made a fortune. It was nothing but jokes 
and fun and shouts of laughter when he was in the house: 
even the old man brightened up and told some capital stories. 
But from the first I noticed that George’s eye followed Susy 
watchfully wherever she went, though he was as distant and 
respectful, with her as he was with most women. He had a 
curious kind of respect for women, George had. Even the 
Slingsbys, that all the men in the theater joked with, he used 
to pass by as though they were logs leaning against the wall. 
They were the posture girls, and anything worse besides the 
name I never saw. 

There was a thing happened once on that point which I 
often thought might have given me a clew to his history if 
I’d followed it up. We were playing in one of the heart; 
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theaters in New York (they brought us into some opera), and 
the boxes were filled with fine ladies beautifully dressed, or, I 
might say, half dressed. 

George was in one of the wings. “ It’s a pretty sight,” I 
said to him. 

“ It’§, a shameful sight,” he said with an oath. “ The 
Slingsbys do it for their living, but these women-” 

I said they were ladies, and ought to bo treated with respect. 
I was amazed at the heat he was in. 

“ I had a sister, Zack, and there’s v/here I learned what a 
woman should be.” 

“I never heard of your sister, George,” said I. I knew 
he would not have spoken of her but for the heat he was in. 

“No. I’m as dead to her, being what I am, as if I were six 
feet under ground.” 

I turned and looked at him, and when I saw his face I said 
no more, and I never spoke of it again. It was something 
neither I nor any other man had any business with. 

So, when I saw how he was touched by Susy and drawn 
toward her, it raised her in my opinion, though IM seen my¬ 
self how pretty and sensible a little body she was. Ilut I was 
sorry, for I knew ’twan’t no use. The Peterses were Metho¬ 
dists, and Susy more strict than any of thorn; and 1 saw slio 
looked on the theater as the gate of hell, and George and me 
swinging over it. 

I don’t think, though, that George saw how strong her 
feeling about it was, for after we’d been there a week or two 
he began to ask her to go and see us perforin, if only for once. 
I believe he thought tlie girl would come to love him if she 
saw him at his best. I don’t wonder at it, sir. I’ve seen those 
pictures and statues they’ve made of the old gods, and I reckon 
they put in them the best they thought a man could be ; but 
1 never knew what real manhood was until I saw my partner 
when he stood quiet on the stage waiting the signal to begin, 
the light full on his keen blue eyes, the gold-worked velvet 
tunic, and his perfect figure. 

He looked more like other men in his ordinary clothing. 
George liked a bit of flash, too, in his dress — a red necktie or 
gold chain stretched over his waistcoat. 

Susy refused at first, steadily. At last, however, came our 
final night, when George was to produce his great leaping feat, 
mever yet performed in public. We had been practicing it for 
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months, and South judged it best to tiy it first before a snudl, 
quiet audience, for the risk was ‘horrible. Whether, because 
it was to be the last night, and her kind heart disliked to lyirt 
him by refusal, or whether she loved him better than either 
she or he knew, I could not tell, but 1 saw she was strongly 
tempted to go. She was an innocent little thing, ^and not 
used to hide what she felt. Her eyes were red that morning, 
as though she had been crying all the night. Perhaps, because 
I was a married man, and quieter than George, she acted more 
freely witli me than him. 

“ I wish 1 kne^if what to do,” she said, looking up to me 
with her eyes full of tears. There was nobody in the room 
but her grandmother. 

“ 1 cbuldn’t advise you. Miss Susy,” says I. “ Your church 
discipline goes against our trade, 1 know.” 

“ 1 know what’s right myself: I don’t need church disci¬ 
pline to teach me,” she said sharjdy. 

“I think I’d go, Susy,” said her grandmother, “It is a 
concert, after all: it’s not a play.” 

“ The name doesn’t alter it.” 

Seeing the temper she was in, I thought it best to say no 
more, but the old lady added, “It’s Mr. George’s last night. 
Dear, dear I how 1111 miss liim I ” 

Susy turned quickly to the window. “ Why does he follow 
such godless ways, then ? ” she cried. She stood still a good 
while, and wlien she turned about her pale little face made my 
heart ache. “ I’ll take home Mrs. Tyson’s dress, now, grand¬ 
mother,” sne said, and went out of the room. I forgot to teU 
you Susy was a seamstress. Well, the bundle was large, and 
I offered to carry it for her, as the time for rehearsal did not 
come till noon. She crept alongside of me without a word, 
looking weak and done-out: she was always so busy and bright, 
it was the more noticeable. The house where the dress was to 
go was one of the largest in the town. The servant showed us 
into a back parlor, and took the dress up to her mistress. 1 
looked around mo a good deal, for I’.d never been in such a 
house before; but very soon I caught sight of a lady who made 
me forget carpets and pictures. I only saw her in the mirror, 
for she was standing by the fireplace in the front room. The 
door was open between. It wasn’t that she was especially 
pretty, but in her white morning dress, with lace about her 
tliroat and her fair hair drawn b^k from her face, 1 thoi:^!# 
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she was the delicatest, softest, finest thing of man- or woman¬ 
kind 1 ever saw. 

** Look there, Susy I look there I ” I whispered. 

“It is a Mrs. Lloyd from New York. She is here on a 
visit. That is her husband; and then she went down into 
her own gloomy thoughts again. 

Her husband was a grave middle-aged man. He had had 
his paper up before his face, so that 1 had not seen him before. 

“ You will go for the tickets, then, Edward ? ” she said. 

“If you make a point of it, yes,” in an annoyed tone. 

“ But I don’t know why you make a point of it. The musical 
part of the performance is beneath contempt, I understand, and 
the real attraction is the exhibition of these mountebanks of 
trapozists, which will be simply disgusting to you. You would 
not encourage such people at home : why would you do it here ? ” 

“They are not necessarily wicked.” I noticed there was a 
curious unsteadiness in her voice, as though she was hurt and 
agitated. I thought perhaps she knew 1 was there. 

“There is very little hope of any redeeming qualities in 
men who make a trade of twisting their bodies like apes,” he 
said. “ Contortionists and ballet dancers and clowns and harle¬ 
quins-” he rattled all the names over with a good deal of 

uncalled-for sharpness, I thought, calling them “ dissolute and 
degraded, the very offal of humanity.” 1 could not understand 
his heat until he added, “ I never could comprehend your in¬ 
terest and S 3 rmpathy for that especial class, Ellinor.” 

“No, you could not, Edward,” she said quietly. “ But I 
have it. I never have seen an exhibition of the kind. But I 
want to see this to-night, if you will gratify me. I have no 
reason,” she added when he looked at her curiously. “The 
desire is unaccountable to myself.” 

The straightforward look of her blue eyes as she met his 
seemed strangely familiar and friendly to me. 

At that moment Susy stood up to go. Her cheeks were 
/ burning and her eyes sparkling. “ Dissolute and degraded I ” 
‘she laid again and ag^ when we were outside. But I took 
no notice* ^ 

As we reached the house she stopped me when I turned off 
to go to rehearsal. “ You’ll get seats for grandmother and me. 
Mr* Balacohi ? ” she said. 

“ You’re going, then, Susy ? ” 

♦ “Yes, I’m going.” 
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Now the houae in which we performed was a queer structure. 
A stock company, thinking tliere was a field for a theater in the 
town, had taken a four-story building, gutted the interior, |nd 
fitted it u}) with tiers of scats and scenery. The stock company 
was starved out, however, and left the town, and the theater 
was used as a gymnasium, a concert room, or a church by tu^ns. 
Its f>eculiarity was that it was both exceedingly lofty and 
narj ow, which suited our purpose exactly. 

It was packed that night from dome to pit. George and I 
had reliearsed our new act both morning and afternoon. South 
watching us wifliout intermission. South was terribly nervous 
ttud anxious, half efisposed, at the last minute, to forbid it, 
although it had been announced on the bills for a week. But 
a feat which is successful in an empty house, with but one 
si)ectator, when your nerves are quiet and blood cool, is a 
dillVrent thing before an excited, terrified, noisy audience, your 
wliule body at fever heat. However, George was cool as a 
cucumber, indeed almost indifferent about the act, but in a 
mad, boyish glee all day about everything else. 1 suppose the 
reason was that Susy was going. 

South had lighted the house brilliantly and brought in a 
band. And all classes of people poured into the theater until 
it could hold no more. 1 saw Mrs. Peters in one of the side 
seats, with Susy’s blushing, frightened little face beside her. 
George, standing back among the scenes, saw her too ; I think, 
indeed, it was all he did see. 

There were the usual readings from Shakespeare at first. 

While Madame was on. South came to us. “Boys,” said 
he, “ let this matter go over a few weeks. A little more prac¬ 
tice will do you no harm. You can substitute some other trick, 
and these people will be none the wiser.” 

George shrugged his shoulders impatiently; “ Nonsense I 
When did you grow so chicken-hearted, South? It is I who 
have to run the risk, I fancy.” 

I 8uppo!je South’s uneasiness had infected me. “ I am^uito* 
willing to put it off,” 1 said. I had felt gloomy and supersti^ 
tioiis all day. But I never ventured to oppose George more 
decidedly than that. 

He only laughed by way of reply, and went off to dress. 
South looked after him, I remember, saying what a magnifi¬ 
cently built fellow he was. If we could only have seen the 
end of that night’s work I 
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As I went to my dressinjy room, I saw Mrs. Lloyd and her 
husband in one of the stage boxes, with one or two other ladies 
an^ gentlemen. She was plainly and darkly dressed, but to 
my mind she looked like a princess among them all. I could 
not but wonder what interest she could have in such a rough 
set as we, although her husband, I confess, did judge us hardly. 

After the readings came the concert part of the perform¬ 
ance, and then what South chose to call the Moving Tableaux, 
which was really nothing in the world but ballet dancing. 
George and I were left to crown the whole. IJiiad some ordi¬ 
nary trapeze work to do at first, but George was reserved for 
the new feat in order that his nerves might be perfectly 
unshaken. When I went out alone and bowed to the audience, 
I observed that Mrs. Lloyd was leaning eagerly forward, but at 
the first glance at my face she sank back with a look of relief, 
and turned away, that she might not see my exploits. It net¬ 
tled me a little, I think, yet they were worth watching. 

W ell, I finished, and then there was a song to give me 
time to cool. I went to the side scenes where I could be alone, 
for that five minutes. I had no risk to run in the grand feat, 
you see, but I had George’s life in my hands. 1 haven’t told 
you yet — have I ?—what it was he proposed to do, 

A rope was suspended from the center of the dome, the 
lower end of which I held, standing in the highest gallery 
opposite the stage. Above the stage hung the trapeze on which 
George and the two posture girls wore to be. At a certain 
signal 1 was to let the rope go, and George, springing from the 
trapeze across the full width of the dome, was to catch it in 
mid air, a hundred feet above the heads of the people. You 
understand ? The mistake of an instant of time on either his 
part or mine, and death was almost certain. The plan we had 
thought surest was for South to give the word, and then that 
both should count — One, Two, Three! At Three the rope 
fell, and he leaped. We had practiced so often that we thought 
we counted as one man. 

When the song was over the men hung the rope and the 
trapeze. Jenny and Lou Slingsby swung themselves up to it, 
turned a few somersaults, and then wore quiet. They were 
only meant to give effect to the scene in their gauzy dresses 
and spangles. Then South came forward and told the .audi¬ 
ence what we meant to do. It was a feat, he said, which 
had never been produced before in any theater, and in which 
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failure was death. No one but that most daring of all acrobats, 
Balacchi, would attempt it. Now I knew South so well that I 
saw under all his confident, bragging tone he was more anxious 
and doubtful than lis had ever been. He hesitated a moment, 
and then requested that after we took our places the audience 
should preserve absolute silence, and refrain from even the 
slightest movement until the feat was over. The merest trifle 
might distract the attention of the performers and render their 
eyes and hold unsteady, he said. He left the stage, and the 
music began. ^ 

1 went round ta take my place in the gallery. George had 
not yet left his room. As 1 passed I tapped at the door and 
called, “ G(Jt)d luck, old fellow I ” 

“Tfiat’s certoin now, Zack,” he answered, with a joyous 
laugh. He was so exultant, you see, that Susy had oome. 

But the shadow of death seemed to have crept over me. 
When I took my stand in the lofty gallery, and looked down 
at the brilliant lights and the great mass of people, who fol- ■ 
lowed my every motion as one man, and the two glittering, 
half-naked girls swinging in the distance, and heard the music 
rolling up thunders of sound, it was all ghastly and horrible 
to me, sir. Some men have such presentiments, they say: I 
never had before »r since. South remained on the stage per¬ 
fectly motionless, in order, I think, to maintain his control over 
the audience. 

The trumpets sounded a call, and in the middle of a burst 
of triumphant music George came on the stage. There was 
a deafening outbreak of applause, and then a dead silence, but 
I think every man and woman felt a thrill of admiration of the 
noble figure. Poor George I the new, tight-fitting dress of 
purple velvet that he had bought for this night set off his 
white skin, and his line head was bare, with no covering but 
the short curls that Susy liked. 

It wag f6r Susy! He gave one quick glance up at her, and 
a bright, boyish smile, as if telling her not to be afraid, which 
all the audience understood, and answered by an involuntary* 
long-drawn breath. I looked at Susy. The girl’s colorless 
face was turned to George, and her hands were clasped as 
though she already saw him dead before her ; but she could be 
trusted, I saw. She would utter no sound. I had only time 
to glance at her, and then turned to my work. George and 1 
dared not take our eyes from each other. 
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There was a single bugle note, and then George swung 
himself up to the trapeze. The silence was like death as he 
steadied himself and slowly turned so as to front me. As he 
turned he faced the stage box for the first time. He had reached 
the level of the posture girls, who fluttered on either side, and 
stood on the swaying rod poised on one foot, his arms folded, 
when hi the breathless stillness there came a sudden cry and 
the words, “ Oh, Charley! Charley 1 ” 

Even at the distance whore I stood I saw George start and 
a shiver pass over his body. He looked wildly^about him. 

“ To I to me I ” 1 shouted. , 

He fixed his eye on mine and steadied himself. There was 
a terrible silent excitement in the people, in the vet*y air. 

There was the mistake. We should have stopped then, 
shaken as he was, but South, bewildered and terrified, lost 
control of himself: he gave the word. 

I held the rope loose — held George with my eyes—One 1 

1 saw his lips move : he v^as counting with me. 

Two I 

His eye wandered, turned to the stage box. 

Three I 

Like a flash I saw the white upturned faces below me, the 
posture girls’ gestures of horror, the dark springing figure 
through the air, that wavered—and fell a shapeless mass on 
the floor. 

There was a moment of deathlike silence, and then a wild, 
outcry — women fainting, men cursing and crying out in that 
senseless, helpless way they have when there is sudden danger. 
By the time 1 had reached the floor they had straightened out 
his shattered limbs, and two or three doctors were fighting 
their way through the great crowd that was surging about 
him. 

Well, sir, at that minute what did I hear but George’s voice 
above all the rest, choked and hollow as it was, likb a^ man call- 
^ ing out of the grave : “ The women 1 Good God I don’t you 
see the women?” he gasped. 

Looking up then, I saw those miserable Slingsbys hanging 
on to the trapeze for life. What with the scare and shock, 
they’d lost what little sense they had, and there they hung 
helpless as limp rags high over our heads. 

“ Damn the Slingsbys 1 ” said I. God forgive me 1 But I 
saw this battered wreck at my feet that had been George. 
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Nobody seemed to have any mind left. Even South stared 
stupidly up at them and then back at George. The doctors 
were making ready to lift him, and half of the crowd were 
gaping in horror, aixl the rest yelling for ladders or ropes, and 
Beraiiibling over each other, and there hung the poor flimsy 
wretches, their eyes starting out of their heads from horror, and 
tlieir lean fingers loosing their hold every minute. Bttt, sir— 
I couldn’t help it — 1 turned from them to watch George as the 
doctors lifted him. 

“ It’s hardly worth while,” whispered one. 

Hut they raisedihim and, sir—the body went one way and 
the legs anotlier. 

1 thought ho was dead. I couldn’t see that he breathed, 
when fle oixined his eyes and looked up for the Slingsbys. 
“ Put me down,” ho said, and the doctors obeyed him. There 
was that in his voice that they had to obey him, though it 
wasn’t but a whisper. 

“ Ladders are of no use,” he said. “ Loper 1 ** 

“Yes, George.” 

“You can swing yourself up. Do it.” 

I went. 1 remember the queer stunned feeling I had: my 
joints moved like a machine. 

When I had reached the trapeze, ho said, as cool as if he 
were calling the figures for a Virginia reel, “Support them, 
you — Loper. Now, lower the trapeze, men — carefully I ” 

It was the only way their lives could be saved, and he was 
the only man to see it. lie watched us until the girls touched 
the floor more dead than alive, and then his head fell back and 
the life seemed to go suddenly out of Mm like the flame out of 
a candle, leaving only the dead wick. 

As they were carrying him out I noticed for the first time 
that a woman was holding his hand. It was that frail little 
wisp of a Susy, that used to blush and tremble if you spoke to 
her suddenly, and here she was quite quiet and steady in the 
midst of tiiis great crowd. 

“ His sister, 1 suppose?” one of the doctors said to her. 

“No, sir. If he lives I will be his wife.” The old gentle¬ 
man was very respectful to her after that, I noticed. 

Now, the rest of my story is very muddled, you’ll say, and 
confused. But the truth is, I don’t understand it myself. I 
ran on ahead to Mrs. Peters’ to prepare his bed for him, but 
they did not bring him to Peters’. After I waited an hour or 
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two I found George had been taken to the principal hotel in 
the place, and a bedroom and every comfort that money could 
buy were there for him. Susy came home sobbing late in the 
night, but she told ine nothing, except tl^at those who had a 
right to have charge of him had taken him. I found after¬ 
ward the poor girl was di-iveu from the door of his room, where 
she was waiting ^e a faithful dog. 1 went myself, but I fared 
no better. What with surgeons and professional nurses, and 
the gentlemen that crowded about with their solemn looks < f 
authority, I dared not ask to see him. Yet 1 believe still 
George would rather have had old Loper by him in his extrem¬ 
ity than any of them. Once, wlieu the ^oor was opened, I 
thought I saw Mrs. Lloyd stooping over the bed between the 
lace curtains, and just then her husband came out talJcing to 
one of the surgeons. 

He said: “ It is certain there were liere the finest elements 
of manhood. And I will do my part to rescue him from the 
abyss into which he has fallen.” 

“Will you tell mo how George is, sir?” I asked, pushing 
up. “ Balacclii ? My partner ? ” 

Mr. Lloyd turned away directly, but the surgeon told me 
civilly enough that if George’s life could be saved, it must be 
with the loss of one or perhaps both of his legs. 

“He’ll never mount a trapeze again, then,” I skid, and I 
suppose I groaned; for to think of George helpless— 

“ God forbid 1 ” cried Mr. Lloyd, sharply. “ Now look hero, 
my good man ; you can be of no possible use to Mr. — Balaccni, 
as you call him. Ho is in the hands of his own people, and he 
will feel, as they do, that the kindest thing you can do is to let 
him alone.” 

There was nothing to be done after that but to touch my hat 
and go out, but as I went I heard him talking of “ inexplicable 
madness and years of wasted opportunities.” 

Well, sir, I never went again : the words hurt* like the cut 
of a whip, though ’twa’n’t George that spoke them, liut I quit 
btLsiness, and hung around the town till I heard he was going 
to live, and I broke up my contract with South, I never went 
on a trapeze again. I felt as if the infernal thing was always 
dripping with his blood after that day. Anyhow, all the heart 
went out of the business for me with George. So I came back 
here and settled down to the milling, and by degrees I learned 
to think of George as a rich and fortunate man. 
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I’ve nearly done now — only a word or two more. About 
six years afterward there was a circus came to town, and 1 took 
the wife and children and went. I always did when I had the 
chance. It was the old Adam in mo yet, likely. 

Well, sir, among the attractions of the circus was the great 
and unrivaled Hercules, who could play with cannon balls as 
other men would with dice. I don’t know wh|it made me rest¬ 
less and excited when 1 read about this man. It seemed as 
though the old spirit was coming back to me again. I could 
hardly keep still when the time drew near for him to appear. I 
don’t know what 1 e^xpected, but when he came out from behind 
the curtain 1 shouted out like a madman, Balacchi I George ! 
George I ” 

He stopped short, looked about, and catching sight of me 
tossed up his cap with his old boyish shout; then he remembered 
himself and went on with his performance. 

Ho was lame — yes, in one leg. The other was gone alto¬ 
gether. He walked on crutches. Whether the strength had 
gone into his chest and arms, I don’t know; but there he stood 
tossing about the cannon balls as I might marbles. So full of 
hearty good humor too, joking with his audience, and so 
delighted when they gave him a round of applause. 

After the performance T hurried around the tent, and you 
may be sure there was rejoicing that made the manager and 
other fellows laugh. 

George haled mo off with him down the street. He cleared 
the ground with that crutch and wooden leg like a steam engine. 
“ Come I come along I ” he cried ; “ I’ve something to show 
you, Loper.” 

He took me to a quiet boarding house, and there, in a cozy 
room, was Susy with a four-year-old girl. 

“We were married as soon as I could hobble about,” he 
said, “and she goes with me and makes a home wherever 1 
am.” 

Susy rfbdded and blushed and laughed. “Baby and I,” 
she said. “ Do you see Baby ? She has her father’s* eyes, dh 
you see ? ” 

“ She li her mother, Loper,” said George—“ just as innocent 
and pure and foolish—just as sure of the Father in heaven 
taking care of her. They’ve made a different man of me^ in 
some w'ays — a different man,” bending his head reverently. 

After a while I began, “ You did not stay with——” 
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But Balacchi frowned. “ I knew where I belonged,” he 
said. 

Well, he*s young yet. He’s the best Hercules in the pro¬ 
fession, and has laid up a snug sum. Why,doesn’t he invest it 
and retire ? I doubt if he’ll ever do that, sir. He may do it, 
but I doubt it. He can’t change his blood, and there’s that in 
Balacchi that makes me suspect he will die with the velvet and 
gUt on, and in the height of good humor and fun with his 
audience. 




SCENERY AND LIFE IN CEYLON.' 

By ERNST HAECKEL, 

[Ernst HaiNRicn Habckrl : A famous German naturaliet and writer upon 
biological topics; born at Botsdam, 1834. In German literature be occupies a 
similar position to that of*^Huxley in English literature, as a popular expounder 
of the Evolutionary Theory. He wrote a book “ On the Origin and Genealogy 
of );be Human Race," and has also published at various times the results of his 
deep research into tlie phenomena of marine life.] 

A MOST beautiful feature of the Galle and Colombo road 

* 

are the numerous river mouths, which intersect the cocus wood, 
and the wide lagoons which stretch betwefin them, particu¬ 
larly along the northern portion from Colombo to Caltura. 
The former lords of the island, the Dutch, were so delighted 
with these water ways, which reminded them of their native-^ 
land, that they adapted them to a regular system of canals and 
neglected the land roa<^s. Under their rule numerous barges 
and canal boats, like the TrekBchuit of the low countries, 
traveled from town to town, and were the chief means of 
communication. Since the English have made the capital 
highroad, the water traiBo has fallen into desuetude. But 
they still afford a succession of pleasing pictures the trav¬ 
eler as he is hurried by, with their banks covered mth dense 
thstekets of bamboo and lofty palms, and their pretty little 
islands and rocks; the tall cocoanut palms tower above the 
undergrowth, “like a forest above the forest,” as Humboldt 
aptly desoribM it. The undulating hills in the blue distance 
supply an appropriate background, where, here and there, the 
high heads of the mountains are visible, and loftiest of all the 
noble cone of Adam’s Peak. 

* From “ A Vi«t to Ceylon.’* ^ permisBion of Kogan Paul, Trench, 
Trflbner & Co. (Post 8vo. Price &.) 
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At the mouths of the larger rivers, several of which are 
crossed on the road, the smiling landscape assumes a graver 
character; the somber mangroves are a particularly conspicu¬ 
ous feature. The i^hore of these estuaries is generdly thickly 
covered with them, and their aerial roots form an impenetrable 
tangle. Formerly they used to be infested with crocodiles, but 
the progress of civilization and agriculture has driven these 
reptiles up the rivers. The finest of the rivers is the noble 
Kalu Ganga, or Black River, which I afterwards explored for 
the greater part of its length. The lower reaches are as wide 
as the Rhine at Cologne. At the mouth stands Caltura, a 
large village, and the terminus of the railway. At the south¬ 
ernmost end of Caltura a magnificent banyan tree grows across 
the^hig^iroad, like a triumphal arch. The aerial roots of tliis 
huge tree have taken hold on the soil on the opposite side of 
the road and grown to be large trunks, and these and the main 
trunk form a lofty Gothic vault, which is all the more striking 
because a number of parasitic ferns, orolnds, wild vines, and 
other parasitic plants have overgrown the stems. Not far 
from the shore near Caltura I found, on a subsequent visit, 
another wonderful tree, — an india-rubber tree,—of which the 
snakelike roots, twisted and plaited till they look like a close 
lattice, form a perfect labyrinth. Troops of merry children 
were playing in the nooks between these root trellises. 

Another ‘'''’■irhtful spot is the rest house of Bentotte, where 
the “ Royal Mail '* stops for an hour to allow the passengers to 
rest and recruit their powers of endurance by breakfast. A 
particular delicacy here are the oysters, for which the place is 
famous. They are served raw, or baked, or pickled in vinegar. 
The rest house is beautifully situated on a hill, among tall 
tamarind trees, and has a splendid view over the sunlit sea and 
^ the bridge which spans the river mouth. After breakfast I 
watched the oyster fishery below this bridge, and then spent a 
quarter of an hour in lounging through the picturesque bazaar 
of the struggling town. The wares and traffic in this bazaar 
are in perfect keeping with the idyllic character of the sdh- 
roundings, with the primitive furniture of the native huts, and 
the elementary character of their owners’ dress. By far the 
most impdrtant articles of commerce are rice and curry, the 
staple of food, and betel and areca, the favorite luxury. These 
and other matters for sale lie temptingly spread on wide green 
banana leaves in simple booths, with an open front, serving at 
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onoe as door and window. Between them are heaps of cocoa- 
nuts, monstrous bunches of bananas, and piles of scented pine¬ 
apples ; the starchy roots of the yam, the Qolocasia^ and other 
plants; enormous breadfruit, weighing' from thirty to forty 
pounds each, and the nearly allied jack fruit; and then, as 
delicacies, the noble mango and the dainty anona, or cus¬ 
tard apple. While we are strongly attracted to these fruit 
stalls — which the Cinghalese often decorate very prettily 
with flowers and boughs — by their delicious perfume, we are 
equally repelled from certain others by a pungent odor, which 
is anything rather than tempting. This ‘■'ancient and fishlike 
smell” proceeds from heaps of fresh and dried marine crea¬ 
tures, principally fish and Crustacea; among these tlje prime 
favorites are shrimps or prawns, an important ingredient in 
the preparation of the native spiced dish curry. 

There can be no greater mistake than to expect to find in 
these Cinghalese markets the noise and clamor and confusion 
which are characteristic of market scenes among most nations, 

* and more particularly in the southern countries of Europe. 
Any one who has looxed on, for instance, at the bustle and 
hurry on the pretty piazza at Verona, or the vehement tumult 
of Santa Lucia at Naples, might imagine that in a tropical 
bazaar in Ceylon the crowd and uproar would rise to a still 
higher pitch. Nothing of the kind. The gentle, subdued 
nature of the Cinghalese affects even their way of trading; 
buyers and sellers alike seem to take but a feeble interest in 
the transaction, small in proportion to the trifling copper coin 
for which the most splendid fruits may be purchased. These 
coins, I may mention, are pieces of one cent and of five cents, 
and there are a hundred cents to a rupee (worth two shillings); 
they are stamped with a cocoa palm. The Cinghalese, how¬ 
ever, are not indifferent to the value of money, but they need 
less of the commodity, perhaps, than any other people on 
earth; for there are few spots, indeed, where kindly mother 
Nature pours out so inexhaustible and uninterrupted a supply 
of her richest and choicest gifts as on this privileged isle. The 
poorest Cinghalese can with the greatest ease earn as much as 
wiU buy the rice which is absolutely indispensable to life; ten 
to fifteen cents are ample for a day’s food. The abundance of 
vegetable produce on land and the quantity of fish obtaiiied 
from the sea are so enormous that there is no lack of curry 

with the rice and other variety in their diet. 

22 
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Why, then, should ilio Cinghalese make life bitter by labor ? 
Nay, nay — tliey have far too much of the easy-going nature, 
the true philosophy of life. So they may be seen stretched at 
full length and reposiilg in their simple dwellings, or squatting 
in groups and chatting to their hearts’ content. The small 
amount of lab{>r required in their garden plots is soon accom¬ 
plished, and the rest of the time is theirs to play in. But their 
very play is anything rather than exciting or energetic. On 
the contrary, a spell of peace and languor seems to have been 
cast over all the life and doings of these happy children of 
nature, which is amaHngly fascinating and strange. Enviable 
Cinghalese ! you have no care either for the morrow or for 
tlie inorq distant future. All that you and your children need 
to keep you alive grows under your hand, and what more you 
may desire by way of luxury you can procure with the very 
smallest amount of exertion. You are, indeed, like “the lilies 
of the field ” which grow round your humble homes. “ They 
toil not, neither do they spin,” and their mother. Nature, feeds 
them. You, like them, have no warlike ambitions ; no anxious 
reflections on the increasing competition in trade, or the rise 
and fall of stock, ever disturb your slumbers. Titles and 
Orders, the highest aim of civilized men, are to you unkno\vn. 
And in 8i)ite of that you enjoy life I Nay, I almost think it 
has never occurred to you to envy us Europeans our thousand 
superfluous requirements. You are quite content to be simple 
human souls, children of nature, living in paradise, and enjoying 
it. There you lie, at full length, under the palm roof of your 
huts, contemplating the dancing lights and shadows among 
the plumes of the cocoanuts ; perennially refreshed by the un¬ 
equaled luxury of chewing betel nut, ai*d playing at intervals 
with your sweet little children, or taking a delicious bath in 
the river that flows by the road, and devoting your whole 
attention tob the subsequent toilet, so as to set the toi'toise-shell 
comb at the most bewitching angle in that elaborately twisted 
topknot. Where is the careworn son of culture who. would 
not envy you your harmless mode of existence and your Eden- 
like simplicity I ^ 

These and similar reflections irresistibly rose in my mind 
as I stood gazing at the groups of Cinghalese enjoying life in 
thefir blameless fashion in the peaceful silence of their banana 
groves, while the coach changed horses at the last stage before 
reaching Galle. Here the struggle for e^listence seemed to 
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have ceased; teemed^ at any rate. 1 was first roused from my 
reverie by being asked by the two horse boys to mount again 
to my box seat. These worthy Malabars then informed me. 
in broken English, that this was an appropriate moment for 
presenting them with the usual “tip,” or “backsheesh,” for 
drink, since, when we should arrive in Galle, they would be 
too busy and the time would be too short for this important 
matter to meet with due attention. As I had seen a highly 
respectable Cinghalese, who had been sot down some time pre¬ 
viously, give each of these two fellows a double anna, a little 
silver coin worth about threepence, I thought 1 was doing 
ample credit to my higher dignity as a white man by offering 
four times as much — half a rupee apiece. But the ('.oachman 
and the conductor alike held up my donation with indignant 
gestures, and gave me a lecture on the superiority of my white 
skin, which was, no doubt, highly flattering. The upshot of it 
was that every white gentleman must give at least double — a 
rui^ee—to each of them as drink money, and that a man as 
white as I was and, with such light hair must certainly be 
very high caste, and must expect to be fleeced accordingly. 
Although to be so highly taxed for my fair complexion could 
not be otherwise than delightful, I was not to be persuaded to 
pay more on that score than a rupee to each as a “white 
man’s ” tax; and I finally had the satisfaction of hearing my¬ 
self pronounced to be a “ perfect gentleman.” 

However, when I thought of the exquisite enjoyment of 
nature I had derived from my five hours’ ride, I thought the‘ 
fare well laid out, and in spite of the boat and fatigue I was 
sorry when, at about four in the afternoon, the lighthouse of 
Galle came in sight. Soon after the “ mail coach ” rattled over 
the drawbridge of the old moat, and then through a long dark 
barbican, pulling up finally in front of the elegant “ Oriental 
Hotel” of Punto Galla. 
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THE RECONCILIATION.! 

By william BLACK. 

(From “A Prinoeas of Thule.”) 

[William Black : A Scottish noveliat; born in Glawf^ow, Scotland, Novem- 
boY 6, l«n. lU*. was ediKjatcd in Scotland, and was a jotirnaliat in Loudon from 
1H04 to 187r), when he gave Ixis tiino wholly to writing novels and traveling. 
Ilia hooks, which arc many and popular, include : “Love or Marriage” (1807), 
”Jn Silk Attiro” (1809),'“A Daughter of Ileth” (1871), ‘‘The Strange Ad¬ 
ventures of a rhaiiton” (1872), ‘‘A Princess of Thule” (1878), “Madcap 
Violi't” (1H70), “Macleorl of Dare” (1878), “White Wings” (1880), “Shan- 
doii Bells” (188,‘i), “.ludith Shakespeare” (1884), “The Strange Adventures 
of a llousdlJoat” (1888), “In Far Lochaber” fl888), “I^rinco Fortunatus” 
(1800), “Standfast, Oraig-Royston I ” (1890), “ Wolfenberg ” (1802), “The 
Penance of John Logan ” (1803), “Adventures in Thule ” (1803), “The Hand¬ 
some Humes” (1804), “Highland Cousins” (1804), and “Briseis” (1896).] 

That same night Sheila dreamed a strange dream, and it 
seemed to her tliat an angel of (lod came to her and stood before 
her, and looked at her with his shining face and his sad eyes. 
And he said, “Are you a woman, and yet slow to forgive? 
Aie you a mother, and have you no love for the father of your 
child?” It seemed to her that she could not answer. She fell 
on her knees before him, and covered her face with her hands 
and wept. And when she raised her eyes again the angel was 
gone, and in his place Ingram was there, stretching out his 
Jiand to her and bidding her rise and be comforted. Yet he, 
too, spoke in the same reproachful tones, and said, “What 
would become of us all, Sheila, if none of our actions were to 
be condoned by time and repentance? What would become of 
us if we could not say, at some particular point of our lives, to 
the bygone time, tliat we had left it, with all its errors and 
blunders and follies, behind us, and would, with the help of 
God, start clear on a new sort of life? What would it be if 
there were no forgetfulness for any of us — no kindly veil to 
come down and shut out the memory of what we have done ~- 
if the staring record w^re to be kept forever before our ey^s? 
And you are a woman, Sheila; it should be easy for you to for¬ 
give and to encourage, and to hope for better things of the man 
you Jove. Has he not suffered enough? Have you no word 
for him?” 

The sound of her sobbing in the nighttime farought hex 
1 By peniuBsion of Sampflm Low, Marston ft Co., Ltd. (Cr. 8vo. Priee 6d.)' 
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father to the door. He tapped at the door, and said, What 
is the matter, Sheila?” 

She awoke with, a slight cry, and he went into the room and 
found her in a strangely troubled state, lier hands outstretched 
to him, her eyes wet and wild; “Papa, I have been very cruel. 

I am not fit to live any more. There is no woman in the w'orld 
would have done what I have done.” 

“Sheila,” he said, “you hef been dreaming again about all 
that folly and nonsense. Lie down, like a good lass. You 
will wake the boy if you don’t lie down and go to sleep; and 
to-morrow we will pay a visit to the yacht that bass come in, 
and you will ask the gentlemen to look at the Meighdeaii- 
mhara.” 

“Papa,” she said, “to-morrow I want you to take me to 
Jura.” - 

“To Jura, Sheila? You cannot go to Jura. You cannot 
leave the baby with Mairi, Sheila.” 

“I will take him with me,” she said. 

“Oh, it is not possible at all, Sheila. But I will go to 
Jura — oh yes, I will go to Jura. Indeed, I was thinking last 
night that I would go to Jura.” 

“Oh no, you must not go,” she cried. “You would speak 
harshly — and he is very proud — and we should never see each 
other again. Papa, I know you will do this for me — you will 
let me go.” 

“It is foolish of you, Sheila,” her father said, “to think 
that I do not know how to arrange such a thing without mak-^ 
ing a quarrel of it. But you will see all about it in the morn¬ 
ing. Just now you will lie down, like a good lass, and go to 
sleep. So good nightf Sheila, and do not think of it any more 
till the morning.” 

She thought of it all through the night, however. She 
thought of her sailing away down through the cold? wintry seas 
to search that lonely coast. Would the gray dawn break with 
snow, or would the kindly heavens lend her some fair sunlight 
as she set forth on her lonely quest ? And all the night through 
she accused herself of being hard of heart and blamed herself, 
indeed, for all that had happened in the bygone time. Just 
as the day was coming in she fell asleep, and she dreamed that 
she went to the angel whom she had seen before, and knelt ddwn 
at his feet and repeated in some vague way the promises she 
had made on her marriage morning. With her head bent down 
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she said that she would live and die a ti*ue wife if only another 
chance were given her. The angel answered nothing, but he 
smiled with his sad eyes and put his hand for a moment on her 
head, and then disappeared. When she awoke, Mairi was in 
the room silently stealing away the cliild, and the white day¬ 
light was clear in the windows. 

She dressed with trembling hands, and yet there was a faint 
suffused sense of joy in her heart. She wondered if her father 
would keep to his promise of the night before, or whether it 
had been made to get her to rest. In any case she knew that 
he could not refuse her much; and had not he himself said that 
he had intended going away down to Jura? 

“SheUa, you are not looking well this moniing,”her father 
said; “it is foolish of you to lie awake and think of such 
things. And as for what you wass saying about Jura, how can 
you go to Jura? Wo hef no boat big enough for that. I could 
go — oh yes, I could go — but the boat I would get at Stornoway 
you could not get in at all, Sheila; and as for the baby-” 

“But then, papa,” she said, “did not the gentleman who 
was here last night say that they were going back by Jura? 
And it is a big yacht, and he has only two friends on board. 
Ho might take us down.” 

“You cannot ask a stranger, Sheila. Besides, the boat is 
too small a one for this time of the year. I should not like to 
see you go in her, Sheila.” 

“I have no fear,” the girl said. 

“No foarl” her father said impatiently. “No, of course 
you hef no fear; that is the mischief. You will tek no care of 
yourself whatever.” 

“When is the young gentleman coming up this morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Oh, he will not come up again till I go down. Will you 
go down to the boat, Sheila, and go on board of her?” 

Sheila assented, and some half-hour thereafter she stobd at 
the door, clad in her tight-fitting blue serge, with the tat and 
sea gull’s wings over her splendid masses of hair. It was an 
)*angry-looking morning enough: rags of gray clouds were being 
hurried past the shoulders of Suainabhal: a heavy surf was 
beating on the shore. 

“There is going to be rain, Sheila,” her>father said, smell¬ 
ing the moisture in the keen air. “Will you hef your water¬ 
proof?” 
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“Oh, no,” she said, “if 1 am to meet strangers, I cannot 
wear a waterproof.” 

The ehai*p wind had brought back the color to her cheeks, 
and there was some gladness in her eyes. She knew she might 
have a fight for it before she could persuade her father to set 
sail in this strange boat; but she*never doubted for a moment, 
recollecting the gentle face and modest manner of tlie youthful 
owner, that he would be really glad to do her a service, and she 
knew that her father’s opposition would give way. 

“Shall we take Bras, papa?” 

“No, no,” her father said; “wo will hef to go in a small 
boat. I hope you will not get wet, Sheila: there is a good 
breeze on the water this morning.” 

“ I think they are much safer in here than going around the 
islands just at present,” Sheila said. 

“Ay, you are right there, Sheila,” her father said, looking 
at the direction of the wind. “ They got in in a feiTy good 
time. And they may hef to stay for a while before they can 
face the sea again.” 

“ And we shall become very great friends with tlfcrn, papa, 
and they will be glad to take us to Jura,” she said with a smile, 
for she know there was not much of the hospitality of Borvabost 
bestowed with ulterior motives. 

They went down the steep path to the bay, where the 
“Pheebe” was lurching and heaving in the rough swell, her 
bowsprit sometimes nearly catching the crest of a wave. No 
one was on deck. How were they to get on board I 

“They can’t hear you in this wind,” Sheila said. “We 
will have to haul down our own boat.” 

And that, indeed,, they had to do, though the work of get¬ 
ting the little thing down the beach was not very arduous for 
a man of Mackenzie’s build. 

“I am going to pull out to the yacht, papa,” ^oila said. 

“Indeed, you will do no such thing,” her father said indig¬ 
nantly. “ As if you wass a fisherman’s lass, and the gentlemen 
never wass seeing you before 1 Sit down in the stern, Sheila, 
and hold on ferry tight, for it is a rough water for this little 
boat.” 

They had almost got out indeed to the yacht before any one 
was aware of their approach, but Pate appeared in time tct seize 
the rope that Mackenzie flung him, and with a little scrambling 
they T^ere at last safely on b^rd. The noise of their arrival, 
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however, startled Johnny Eyre, who was lying on his back 
smoking a pipe after breakfast. He jumped up and said to 
Mosenberg, who was his only companion, “ Halloo I here’s this 
old gentleman come on board. He knows you. What’s to be 
done?” 

“Done?” said the boy, "with a moment’s hesitation; and 
then a flush of decision sprang into his face: “Ask him to 
come down. Yes, I will speak to him, and tell him that 
Lavender is on the island. Perhaps he meant to go into the 
house; who knows? If he did not, let us make him.” 

“All right! ” said Johnny; “let’s go a buster.” 

Then he called up the companion to Pate to send the gentle¬ 
man below, while he flung a few things aside to make the place 
moj'e presentable. Johnny had been engaged a few minutes 
before in sewing a button on a woolen shirt, and that article of 
attire does not look well Injside a bieakfast table. 

His visitors began to descend the narrow wooden steps, and 
presently Mackenzie was heard to say, “ Tek great care, Sheila; 
the brass is ferry slippery.” 

“ Oh, thunder! ” Johnny said, looking at Mosenberg. 

“Good morning, Mr. Eyre,” said the old King of Borva, 
stooping to get into the cabin: “it is a rough day you are get¬ 
ting. Sheila, mind your head till you have passed the door.” 

Mackenzie came' forw.ard to shake hands, and in doing so 
caught sight of Moseubeig. The whole truth flashed upon him 
in a moment, and he instantaneously turned to Sheila and said 
.quickly, “Sheila, go up on deck for a moment.” 

But she, too, had seen the lad, and she came forward, with 
a pale face, but with a perfectly self-possessed manner, and said, 
“How do you do? It is a surprise your*coming to the island, 
but you often used to talk of it.” 

“Yes,” he stammered as he shook hands with her and her 
father, “ I often wished to come here. What a wild place it 
is! And have you lived here, Mrs. Lavender, all the time since 
you loft London ? ” 

“Yes, I have.” 

Mackenzie was getting very uneasy. Every moment he 
expected Lavender would enter this confined little cabin; and 
was this the place for these two to meet, beft&e a lot of 
acqu,iintances ? ” 

“Sheila,” he said, “it is too close for you here, and I am 
going to have a pipe with the gentlemen. Now if you wass a 
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good lass you would go ashore again, and go up to the house, 
and say to Mairi that we will all come for luncheon at one 
o’clock, and she n\ust get some fish up from Borvabost. Mr. 
Eyre, he will send a man ashore with you in his own boat, that 
is bigger than mine, and you will show him the creek to put 
into. Now go away, like a good lass, and we will be up ferry 
soon — oh, yes, we will be up directly Jit the house.” 

“ I am sure,” Sheila said to Johnny Eyre,“ we can make you 
more comfortable up at the house than you are hero, although 
it is a nice little cabin.” And then she turned to Mosenberg 
and said, “And wo have a great many things to talk about.” 

“Could she suspect? ” Johnny asked himself, as he escorted 
her to the boat and pulled her in himself to the shore. Her 
face was pale and her manner a trifle formal; otherwise she 
showed no sign. He watched her go along the stones till she 
reached the path; then he pulled out to the “ riiajbe ” again, and 
went down below to entertain his host of the previous evening. 

. Sheila walked slowly up the rude little path, ticking little 
heed of the blustering wind and the hurrying clouds. Her 
eyes were bent down, her face was pale. When she got to the 
top of the hill she looked, in a blank sort of way, all around 
the bleak moorland, but probably she did not expect to see any 
one there. Then she walked, with rather an uncertain step, 
into the house. She looked into the room, the door of which 
stood open. Her husband sat there, with his arms outstretched 
on the table and his head buried in his hands. He did not hear 
her approach, her footfall was so light, and it was with the same 
silent step she went into the room and knelt down beside him 
and put her hands and face on his knee, and said simply, “ I 
beg for your forgiveness.” 

He started up and looked at her as though she were some 
spirit, and his own face was liaggard and strange. “ Sheila, ” 
he said in a low voice, laying his hand gently on her head, “ it 
is I who ought to be there, and you know it. But t cannot 
meet your eyes. I am not going to ask for your forgiveness 
just yet; I have no right to expect it. All I want is this: if 
you will let me come and see you just as before we were mar- 
. ried, and if y^ will give me a chance of winning your consent 
over again, wb can at least be friends until then. But why do 
you cry, Sheila ? You have nothing to reproach youraelf witlt ? ” 

She rose and regarded him for a moment with her streaming 
eyes, and then, moved by the passionate entreaty of her face, 
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and forgetting altogether the separation and time of trial he 
had proposed, he caught her to his bosom and kissed her fore¬ 
head, and talked soothingly and caressingly, to her as if she were 
a child. 

“I cry,” she said, “because I am happy, because I believe 
all that time is over — because I think you will be kind to me. 
And 1 will try to be a good wife to you, and you will forgive 
me all that I have done.” 

“ you are heaping coals of fire on my head, Sheila,” he said 
humbly. “ ITou know I have nothing to forgive. As for you, 
I tell you I have no right to expect your forgiveness yet. But 
I think you will find out by and by that my repentance is not 
a mere momentary thing. I have had a long time to think over 
what lias happened, and what I lost when.I lost you, Sheila.” 

“But you have found me again,” the girl said, pale a little, 
and glad to sit down on the Highest couch, while she held his 
hand and drew him toward her. “And now I must ask you 
for one thing.” , 

He was sitting beside her; he feared no longer to meet the 
look of those earnest, meek, affectionate eyes. 

“This is it,” she said. “If we are to be together—not 
what we were, but something quite different from that — will 
you promise me n^ver to say one word about what is past—to 
shut it out altogether—to forget it I ” 

“I cannot, Sheila,” he said. “Am I to have no chance of 
telling you how well I know how cruel I was to you — how 
sorry I am for it?” 

“No,” she said firmly. “ If you have some things to regret, 
so have 1; and what is the use of competing with each other as 
to which has the most forgiveness te ask for? Frank dear, 
you will do this for me? You will promise never to speak one 
worrl about that time?” 

IIow earnest the beautiful sad face was I He could not 
withstand the entreaty of the piteous eyes. He said to her, 
abashed by the great love that she showed, and hopeless of 
making other reparation than obedience' to lier generous wish, 
“Let it be so, Sheila. I will never speak a word about it. 
You will see otherwise than in words whether I forget what is. 
past, and your goodness in letting it go. Bitt, Sheila,” he 
added, with downcast face, “Johnny Eyre was here last night; 

he told me-” He had to say no more. She took his hand 

and led him gently and silently out of the room* 
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THE INSURRECTION.» 

By Sir WALTER BESANf. 

(From “ St. Katherine's by the Tower.”) 

[Sia Walter Bbsakt, novelist, essayist, and collaborator of James Rice, was 
born in Portsmouth, England, in 1821b, and distinguished himself as a scholar at 
King’s College, Loudon, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. Having abandoned his 
^intention of becoming a minister, he was appointed to a professorship in Mau¬ 
ritius. Ill health compelled him to return, and thenceforth he devoted himself 
to literature. In 1871 he entered into a literary parAicrship with James Rice 
(1844-1882), a native of Northampton, and editor of Once, a Week,, and together 
they wrote: ” Ready-money Mortiboy,” ” The Golden Butterfly,” “ By Celia’s 
Arbor,” “The Chaplain of the Fleet,” etc. Since Mr. Rice’.s death Sir Walter 
Besant has published: “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “Children of. 
Gibeon,” “Armorel of Lyonesse,” “The Ivory Gate,” “Beyond the Dreams 
of Avarice,” “The Master Craftsman,” and several other novels. He received 
the honor of knighthood in 1895.] 

, On Sunday afternoon there was a great gathering of people 
in a certain field at the back of Whitechapel Mount. It is a 
field much frequented on Sunday, because there is a pond in it 
where the young men can enjoy their favorite sport of duck or 
cat hunting. In this field they also cause their dogs to fight; 
they bait bulls, bears, and badgers; they throw at cocks, and 
hold their prize fights—such being their chosen method of 
spending the first day of the week, the Christian Sabbath. 
On every fine Sunday there are a good number in this field : 
on this day, for instance, there were assembled a great many 
who took no part in the sports, but waited about in little 
gi'oups, expectant of something. By what secret agency they 
, were moved to assemble, what messengers summoned them, 
why they obeyed the summons, I know not. If yon were to 
ask one man why he went there, he would reply that it was 
because his friend bade him go as his companion. If you 
asked that companion, you would receive much the same 
answer. There was nothing unusual in a walk down White¬ 
chapel Road toward!^ the green fields of Bow and Stepney; 
these men take that walk every Sunday. In the winter they 
get no farther .than Halfway House; in the summer they 
stretch out asifar as Bow and Bromley, Forest Gate and West 
Ham. Everywhere there are wayside taverns where they can 
drink, and in summer there are leafy bowers and daisied fields 
where the people eau walk after the confinement of the week. 

> By permiiSBion of Ghatto ft Windus. iCr. 8vo. Frioe 3«. 6d.) 
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The groups of two or throe stood about patiently, though 
showers fell and the clouds threatened. They talked in low 
tones; they whisperpd *, they were excited about something. 
Some encouraged those who were faint-hearted; others hung 
back, and said that they would look on and see what came 
of it. 

About four of the clock there walked through the open 
gate a small company of half a dozen, headed by a young man, 
a stranger to everybody present. He was tall and broad-shoul-' 
dered. He swung ,hi8 shoulders as he walked, and he had the 
rolling gait which one expects in a sailor—a handsome and 
proper lad as one would see anywhere; his face was flushed 
a rosy .red ; and his eyes, which were bright, kept looking 
"around him, as if expecting some person or persons not yet 
arrived. 

When they had advanced a littlo way into the field, one of 
them laid a bundle on the grass and opened it. He took from 
it a sword with a crimson sash, and a belt with a brace oj&. 
pistols. With these symbols of leadersliip he invested the tall 
young man, who was attired as a sober London merchant. 

Another of his companions, who carried a pole with some¬ 
thing wrapped round it, throw it open and unfurled it. The 
folds shook out in Jhe air and showed the red EopubHcan flag. 

Another placed a three-legged stool firmly on ^e grass. A 
third blew a shrill, loud whistle; the groups began to close in 
round this rostrum, or pulpit, made by the stool. And since a 
small crowd always becomes a great crowd, unless it is dis¬ 
persed, just as a small fire quickly l)ecome8 a great fire if it is 
not quenched, in two or three minutes the whole multitude 
gathered about this stool, though I afU persuaded that not a 
quarter of the people present understood what was proposed to 
be said or done. 

The yctung man — the leader—mounted this tribune. He 
was already a head taller than the men around him; your 
London mechanic is short of stature—and now he was raised 
two feet and more above them, so that he commanded the 
crowd. 

“Citizens,” he began, in a sonorous voice* that would be 
heard a mile away. The crowd understood the full meaning 
oHhat word; no one present but knew that the crimes of the 
French Kepublicans were committed by so-called citizens. The 
word had never before been used at a meeting of London men: 
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but they knew what it meant. There was going to be a sedi¬ 
tious assembly, the more pleasant because it was illegal; but 
there were no constables within reach of Whitechapel Mount. 

“ Citizens,” the speaker went on, “ the lime for discussion is 
over; the time for action has arrived. To-day — tliis very mo¬ 
ment—we strike the first and decisive blow. I am here to 
give all brave men who are resolved on liberty the,^M)nor and 
glory of being the first to proclaim the commencement of a 
Slew era. First—are wo agi^d that king, lordf-, and church 
must all be swept away ? ” 

It ap]^)eared that they were agreed—but not with enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“Next, are we agreed that aU men are born to equal 
rights?” 

Again they were agreed ; but without enthusiasm. 

“Why, th»*,n, what need more words? Throw up your hats, 
citizens, and shout for the British republic, proclaimed this 
iJay.” 

One who was present, and informed me of this scene, said, 
further, that though the words w’ere fiery, the manner was 
formal. “Ho appeared,” said this witness, “to bo one who 
learned a lesson by heart, and was now saying it as a boy 
repeats his lines. His gestures were artificial, as if taught 
him with the words: his voice was cold. No one was moved. 
Those who shouted were the men who only wanted the oi)por- 
tunity for a riot, and welcomed it with all its chances of 
plunder. This brave young gentleman had been put on to 
the work by some others too careful of their own skins to risk 
such a danger. He was but a cat’s-paw.” . 

“All those who mean business will follow me.” Here he 
drew his sword and flourished it over his head. “Citizens, 
this day is the beginning of the republic. All over England 
this day, and at this moment, there are risings of the people. 
It is a grand, combined effort. Ours is only one of* many 
meetings in London. We march into the city; there we mcjet 
our comrades; we seize the town ; we arm ourselves; the 
soldiers join us; everything falls into our hands; to-morrow 
the king is dethroned; the princes fly; the lords go hang 
themselves for fear; the republic is founded and firmly es¬ 
tablished in a single day. Who follows me, I say ? ” 

He leaped from his stool and led the way from the field, fol¬ 
lowed by his Companions, one of whom was actively distributing 
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the Phrygian cap, which everybody knows is the cap of Liberty, 
Some put tliem on; others, however, stuck them on their sticks 
and waved them about, laughing. 

The procession speedily reached the streets of the city, quiet 
this afternoon but for their noise. 

At Houndsditch a few of the lads broke away, moved by 
some impulse, and i*an down that thoroughfare frightening the 
Jcjws standing about the doorways, talking and bargaining. 
What became of these fellows I%o not know. The rest, stilt 
headed by George v^ith his drawn sword, marched tumultuously 
along Leadenhall Street and Cornhill till they came to the Royal 
Exchange, wlicre the captain called a halt. 

“ Hfire,” he said, “ we are to wait for reonforcements. Here 
our comrades meet us.” Tl^y assembled in the triangular space 
opposite to the Jtoyal Exchange. Then the rain began again, 
and some, with no stomach left for the fight, sneaked off. Every¬ 
body else would probably have followed their example but that 
some one — Heaven knows who — rolled up a barrel of rum^ 
broached it, and began to hand round pannikins of this divine 
liquor. What is rain, which draws a man home, compared with 
rum, which bids him stay ? So they stayed and drank about, 
pressing round and lighting for the drink. 

As for George,^he paid no heed at all to what was done ; he 
stood in the front of all, sword in hand, waiting, looking steadily 
down the street, as if for the promised reenforcements. 

Presently there came out of the Mansion House a messenger 
from the lord mayor. It was one of his lordship’s footmen. 
The varlet came forth with all the importance inspired by a fine 
livery, with epaulets and silver lace, but recoiled at the shouts 
of the mob. Then a dead cat was iiurled at his head; he 
ducked to avoid it, and lost his hat, which was speedily caught 
up and kicked about by the crowd. But the fellow had the 
courag;e to single out the leader, and to address him. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ my master, the lord mayor, wishes to know 
who you are, and for what purpose you are here.” 

“ Tell him,” said George, “ we wait for reSnforcements.” 

“ And tell the lord mayor,” said one of the hotheads with 
him, “ that we are the advance guard of the «great republican 
army, and that we will enlist his lordship he choeses to 
join us.” 

“ Sir,” said the footman, “ I wiN tell him.” 

He turned : another shout greeted him; another dead cat 
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came flying at his head : he ran. One would not look for dead 
cats at an unexpected Sunday meeting. At every pillory they 
abound, of course : they lie in the pockets of the mob, with the 
addled eggs and the rotten apples — a dainty pocketful. 

There is, I believe, a back way — perhaps several — out of 
the Mansion House into Walbrook. Had these insurgents been 
keeping any kind of watch, they would have seen a^ul^lior mes¬ 
senger steal out of this postern and hasten westward. 

• “ Wliat is to be done ? ” aiflced he who bore thr flag. “ The 

men are getting drunk, and tlie rain does not leave off.” 

“We must wait for reeuforcements,” said George. “ Those 
are my orders. See! here they come.” 

There advanced rapidly up Cheapside a body of nnm march¬ 
ing with some kind of order; yet not the military step, nor 
were they shouting or carrying flags. 

“Rcenforcements?” cried the standard bearer. “Never! 
They are constables 1 Shall we fight them ? ” 

lliey wore constables — as many as could bo hastily got to¬ 
gether— about sixty or seventy in all. They were led by the 
upper marshal himself, and were armed witli their staves. They 
did not attack the crowd, but drew up before the Mansion 
House in order. Then the lord mayor came out in his robes 
and called upon the assembly to disperse. The assembly, now 
partly drunk, jeered and shouted. Then tlie lord mayor read 
the Riot Act. This done, he retired. Then the constables 
threw themselves upon the mob, and the fight began. 

By this time the streets were crowded with curious spectators 
always ready to look on at a fight. At every window appeared 
frightened faces; and still in the midst of the fighting some 
there were who lay before the cask, pannikin in hand, drinking 
as fast as they could get the rum. 

Then there was a cry raised. “ The Guards 1 the Guards 1 ” 
At the double-'quick they came along Cheapside^ bayonets 
fixed, muskets loaded. At the very sound of their feet ^tnd the 
aspect of their red coats, the whole mob, including all the 
spectators in the street, turned and fled. They fled every way; 
downTlirogmorton Street, Threadneedle Street, and the Corn- 
hill ; but most by the narrow winding courts and lanes which 
make the city at this part a labyrinth. Before the soldiers 
had time to form, there was no enemy left. Half a dozen fel¬ 
lows lay helplessly drank beside the cask. The rest had 
Tanisbed. 
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“I know not,” George told me afterwards, “what happened. 
I remember seeing the soldiers marching in good order up Cheap- 
side. Now, thought I, they will fire, and I shall be killed. 
Wliether they fired olf not — whether we fought any longer — I 
know not. All 1 know is that I found myself alone in one of 
the city courts. I had lost my sash and sword, and my belt 
with the*'‘instols. I was quite alone. Presently I came into 
Thames Street — and that, my lad, is all I can tell you, and all 
I shall ever know.” 

We were gazing upon each other with dismayed faces 
when Sister Katherine sprang to her feet, crying, “There is 
the boy’s footstep I ” There were many footsteps outside, but 
her ears distinguished one. “Quick, Nevill, quick — lot him 
in I Lock and bar the dodf ! If they look to take him here, 
he may climb over the back wall. That will gain him a little 
time at least.” 

1 ran to open the door. George stood without on the door¬ 
step. I dragged him in, and hurriedly closed, looked, and 
barred the door. As if a wooden bar would keep him from 
the hands of the law 1 

For his part, he appeared in no hurry at all; nor did his 
face show the least disquiet. lie seemed astonished at my 
haste, slowly rollcci in, leisurely hung up his hat, and, going 
into the parlor, took a chair and sat down without a word. 

“ Sir,” said his father, rising from his seat, “ is it true that 
you — you, my son — my tongue sticks—I can hardly say the 
words — you — you have led a band of miserable insurgents — 
rebels, radical scoundrels, filth and scum — from Whitechapel 
Mount to the city, bawling all togethei; for a republic — you ? ” 

“ 1 think,” George replied, unmoved, “that I did hear some 
talk of a republic.” 

“ Is it true, sir, I ask again, that you led these villains? ” 

“I'think,” said George, still unconcerned, “that we all 
marched together, and I went first. Oh I yes, undoubtedly I 
was the first; otherwise I would not have joined them. That 
was the condition, you know.” 

Heavens I How could a man answer suc}i a question in a 
manner so unconcerned ? 

^ “ Is it true,” his father continued, “ that you refiisod to dis¬ 
perse, and fought the constables ? ” 

“ If,” said George, “ there was to be no fighting, why should 
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I make or meddle with the matter? It was no affair of mine. 
It was but a poor light — a miserable business. Before tlio 
soldiers could fire upon us — but — I forget.” He spoke with 
stark, staring insensibility. 

“OhI ” cried Sister Katherine, wringing Iier hands. “We 
are bewitched indeed 1 What have 1 said from the beginning? 
Witchcraft I Witchcraft I Would that I knew tha^itch ! ” 

“ Rebel and traitor I ” thundered the lieutonanffT “ Insen¬ 
sate, hardened villain I Shall one who has botne his majesty’s 
^commission, and still wears his majesty’s uniform, harbor such 
a wretch ? Go forth from my sight! Go *forth I I say. Let 
me never see thy face again I Go forth, before I call down a 
curse from Heaven I ” 

“ Brother I brother I ” Sister Katherine threw her arras 
round George’s neck.’ “ Do not curse him — forbear I Have 
patience. He is bewitched. He is thine only son, George 1 
— George I ” 

She turned to him. “ Oh ! ” she cried in despair, “he marks 
nothing, he is bewitched I George 1 kneel to thy father for 
forgiveness I Oh I he hears ijpthing I he heeds nothing I What 
shall we do ? Wliat shall we do ? ” 

“ Go I ” repeated the lieutenant—pointing to the door. 
“Go ! Lest 1 myself with my own hands hale mine own son 
to a traitor’s prison and a traitor’s death.” : 

■ “ Brother I brother I George I George! ” cried the uuliappy 
sister, turning from one to the other, helplessly. 

George, however, rose slowly. 

“ I am ordered to go. I obey. Henceforth-” 

But here he paused and looked about him strangely. No 
one in his right mind could so look and so behave. 

* “Something,” he added, “was said about a prison and a 
death, l^erhaps I may find both — outside. 1 wish you good 
evening, Mr. Comines,” as if he had not perceived my father’s 
presence until then. “ It is a cold night and rainy. But for 
the time of year-” 

“ Rebel and traitor,” cried my father, wdth flushing cheek. 
And, indeed, timt at such a moment this man could begin to 
speak of the weather was too much. 

“ Nevill,” said*Sister Katherine, “ go with him. Do not leave 

him. Lot him not go out of your sight. Stay with him. Per^ 

haps this storm may blow over. Perhaps they will never find 

out who led the mob. Take him over to his dock, and stay 
33 
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with liim there. Oli, George — George —^ what can I do but 
pray for thee? Nay — what better can we do for any man 
than pray for him ? Thou shalt have* the prayers of the church 
day by day — yea, cf this ancient and religious Foundation. 
Go now, George, my dear. Oh, go quickly.” 

We wont out together, George making no reply. ’Twas 
the last that the poor lad saw his father. 

I led hiVn — he showed no will or desire of his own, but was 
quite docile — to St. Katherine’s Stairs. The night was dark 
and rainy. The wind had now risen, and blew cold up the 
river. We took oars and rowed out into the middle of the 
Pool, and so downstream l)^ween the lines of shipping moored 
together, waiting to bo discharged or take in cargo. Lights 
gleamed from the cabin windows, and every ship liad her great 
lantern sliowing lights like lines of stars above the dark waters. 
Our watermen were silent, refraining even from bad words, and 
you may be sure that I had no desire to talk. The rain fell 
faster, and the wind blew colder. I was glad indeed when we 
landed at the Globe Stairs, Rotherhithe, close to Oak-apple 
Dock, which was marked even this dark night by the black 
masts of the ship lying there for repairs. 

In every dock along the river, north and south, there is 
within the gates a small cottage or lodge for the residence of 
the watchman. He lives here, and never leaves the dock from 
the time when the workmen go at evening until they resume 
their labors in the morning. Here, I thought, George might, 
perhaps, remain for a while in safety, provided that no one in 
the crowd, eitlier of those who followed him or of those who 
looked on, should have recognized him. Certainly there could 
be few to recognize the face of this sailor, who spent his life 
upon the sea. * 

I dismissed the watchman — astonished at our appearance — 
to his bed in the room above. The room was furnished with 
two Chairs, a table, and a cupboard. Over the mantelshelf 
hung a blunderbuss, with a fly-marked card explaining that it 
was loaded. The watchman’s bludgeon stood in the corner; 
his rattle (^which would have been useless in so lonely a spot) 
lay on the mantelshelf, whore were also his pipe and tobacco 
jar. Fortunately, there vras a good fire of ship’s wood (the best 
in the world), and an inch or two of candle was left. So we 
sat down, each in a chair beside the fire, to dry wid warm our¬ 
selves. 
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For a long time, noitber spoke. As for myself, I knew not 
what to say; and as for ^eorge, he was in no mood for talking. 

Presently the candle dickered and went out. But there 
was plenty of wood, and the light of the fire was enough. 
George sat back in his chair, his long legs stretched out and 
his h^ds in his pockets. But he was not asleep. Outside the 
wind whistled in the shrouds of the ship, and the Ij^s rattled 
against the masts; we heard the plashing and laj^ing of the 
waters among the timber piles at the dock gates. and 

then there was the dropping of oars as some boat, manned by 
night plunderers, made its way upstream to rob the ships, or 
returned home laden with their booty. 

“ George,” I said at last, “ are you sleeping?” 

“Nay, lad, why should I sleep? I am waiting.” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ For the traitor’s prison and the traitor’s death.” 

“Nay, I hope that you shall escape prison. No one could 
have known you in the crowd.” Here a thought pierced my 
heart like a knife. No one ? Then who could have told the 
story to the lieutenant ? Perhaps, however, ’twas a friend who 
would tell no one else. 

“ Since,” said George, “ I am not to die by fire or by water, 
or by bullet or by sword, or by bludgeon, the Lord hath re¬ 
served for me another kind of death. What matters ? Who 
am 1 that 1 should rebel against the will of the Lord ? ” 

“Oh, George I put that thought away. Why should the 
Lord desire thy death ? ” 

“ Nay, that is already settled. Why talk like that ? Dick 
Archer was a wiser man. He told me that the only certain 
way of death, next to muider, poison, or stabbing, with which 
1 win have nothing alT all to do, is to lead an insurrection. 
* Look you, brother,’ said Dick, * if there is fighting—tliere can 
never be an insurrection without fighting — those who lead are 
mostly killed at the outset’—at the outset, Nevill, think of 
that--^‘ or if the rising fail, they are afterwards killed for their 
share in it. Or if the rising succeed, they are generally killed 
by the ingratitude of the mob. So, you see, the end of such an 
undertaking is niertam.’ ” 

“Then it ha order to get killed, and for no other reason 
whatever, that you consented to lead a revolutionary mob ? ’! * 

“ That was my purpose. What else should I do it for? ” 

“ Could you not think of your father, George ? Was it well 
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done?” Then I could say no more on this head, because alas I 
what about myself? Had I though^ upon my father and his 
opinions ? 

“I thought that I should be killed in‘‘the fight; that was 
all I thought upon. Now I consider, nothing could more anger 
my father. When it is all over, lad, you will tell him that I 
ivas no reb^l, indeed, only that I was constrained to find a way 
of death. As for the fight, it was a mere fixzle ; yet very much 
astonished I was to find myself out of it without a scratch. 
Well, but Dick Archer knew. If not in the fight, then after 
the light a traitor’s Vlcatli. Why not ? ” 

“ Dick Archer,” I said hotly, “ is a wise man, and so is the 
devil. Ills master. Why, George, they will hang up all your 
followois with you for high treason if they can.’* 

“ Ay ; they are a villainous lot. ’Twill do them good to 
hang up all.” 

1 groaned aloud. 

“ Now, my lad, Dick was right, you sec, and I have, after 
all, found out the way. Now I shall trouble myself no more. 
I have done my part. The Lord will do the rest. My mind 
is at peace, and for Sylvia’s sake will I cheerfully endure all 
that is to follow.” 

With these words, the firelight showing a cheerful and oven 
a happy face, he laid his ht;ad upon the table and instantly fell 
into a profound sleep, breathing like a child, disturbed by no 
terrors, startled by no anxieties. 

I, too, presently fell asleep. In the morning I was awakened 
by the watchman coming down the stairs to ring the workmen’s 
bell. But I fell asleep again. AVhen I awoke an hour or two 
later, everybody was at work upon the ship in the liold; the 
carpenters were shaping and sawing, the calkers were tapi>ing, 
the painters were chattering as they sat on tlieir hanging boards, 
and from the river came the daily tumult from the ships going 
up and down, the boats, and the lighters. 

George was still sleeping. He had changed his position, 
and now slept leaning back in his chair. Heavens I could this 
man, strong and comely in his early manhood, with all the 
promise of a long life before him, be doomed to a shameful 
death upon the gallows, before many days were gone? There 
was a little spark of fire still left in the embers; I placed some 
more wood upon them. Then I opened the door and stepped 
out. The clouds and rain had passed away. The morning 
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was cold and clear. The river sparkled in the sunlight; from 
the marshes of Rotherhithe I heard the note of a bird; across 
the water three corpses hung on their gibbets, and turned tlie 
joy of the morning into bitterness, for thinking of what might 
be the fate of the poor lad in the lodge. 

The cold air awakened him. He rose and stretched out his 
arms. 

“Nevill, my lad,” said he, cheerfully, “all my troubles are 
over. Dick Archer is a wise physician.” ITe went forth into 
the fresh air and looked about him. “ Ila I, ” he said, breathing 
the air with satisfaction, “I smell salt water. This puts life 
into a man.” 

“Life, and not death, George.” 

He turned, and smiled wnth great seriousness in his eyes. 
“ We are in the hands of the Lord,” he replied. “ Since it is 
death—well — it is not my ordering, but his. Come, let us 
have breakfast, 1 am hungry.” 

Breakfast dispatched, George became onco more a man of 
business. He remembered that ho was the proprietor of Oak- 
apple Dock, that those workmen were his. He therefore 
proceeded to make an inspection of the work in hand. First 
he walked round the quay, which was strewn with spars, chains, 
ropes, blocks, and all kinds of gear — some under sheds, some 
lying in the open. The dock was dry, and tne tall gates closed 
against the river. Within stood a fine vessel of five hundred 
tons, shored up by timbers. She was brouglit in for rel)airs, 
and thirty or forty men were at work upon her within and 
without, scraping, painting, calking, taking out rotten timbers, 
making her once more seaworthy. The only way of getting on 
board this ship was by^,means of a plank, one end of which 
rested on the quay and the other on the bulwarks over the 
upper deck of the ship. To run across this narrow bridge, 
which springs up and down beneath tjie weight of ‘a i^an, is 
accounted nothing by sailors and dock carpenters; but a lands¬ 
man, considering the depth below, and the certainty of broken 
bones if one were to fall, hesitates before he trusts himself to 
cross. According to the followers of the False Prophet, on 
the day of judgment a bridge no broader than the edge of a 
razor will be stretched across the Valley of Hinnom. All souls 
must pass over this bridge. The righteous will be supported 
by angels; but there will be no angels for the wicked. 

To see George pass lightly over this shaky plank reminded 
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one of that fable. 1 was watching him from the door of the 
lodge, when I became aware of footsteps outside, the plashing 
of boots in mire, and the voices of men. , At first I paid no 
heed, thinking they must be workmen of the dock. But they 
were all engaged. There is no other dock till you get round 
the Poinij and near to Deptford. 

The mb-'i halted at the gates. Still, I felt no anxiety. 
Then the side door was opened, and a head looked in. My 
heart sank low, my pulse stood still, my hair well-nigh rose on- 
end. For, by the gold upon his hat and by the crown upon his 
staff, tlie man was proclaimed a peace ofiioer. Then the woi'st 
and heaviest blow of all had fallen. They were come to arrest 
George ^or last night’s business. He had sought death once too 
often. This man, a deputy marshal, was followed by eight con¬ 
stables. They were stout and sturdy fellows, their coats but¬ 
toned tight, carrying stout bludgeons, and of resolute appear¬ 
ance. Tlie deputy marshal, for his part, kept looking behind 
him, as if for their protection; certainly, in single encountert 
with George, he woiid have come off second best. 

He looked about the dock, I, standing at ^e door of the 
lodge, made no sign. At that moment George stepped from 
the ship upon the plank, intending to come on shore again. 

“ That’s our man,” cried one of the constables, with an oath. 
“ He it was who gave me this plaguy knock over the eye; ” 
indeed, his left eye presented a lamentable spectacle. “I’ll 
sweaf to him anywhere. ’Twas him that led the mob.” 

“ And I,” cried another, “ I will swear to him as well.” 

George, at sight of the men, stopped halfway across the 
bridge. 

The deputy marshal stepped briskly, sdong the quay, 

George Bayssallance ? ” he said. 

That is my name,” George replied, still standing on the 
plonk, 

“ Proprietor of the Oak-apple Dock, Eotherhithe ? ” 

“ The same, at your service.” 

“ Lately mate on board an East-Indiaman ? ” 

“My case, exactly,” he said, smiling cheerfully. , 

“I arrest you, George Bayssallance, on a charge of hi^ 
treason. Here is my warrant.” He pulled it out. 

“Bring it across, my friend,” saidGecHrge. 

By this time the workmen of the yard had become aware of 
something stirring—something out of the way* Now with 
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one consent they climbed up their ropes, and stood upon the 
deck, every man armed with something—and at the word ar¬ 
rest they murmured ominously. 

“ Bring it across, my friend,” repeated George. 

The deputy marshal put one foot on the plank. 

Then^he men brawled altogether, “LCt him come—let 
him come,” and brandished their hatchets and hamjjn^rs. 

If tlie deputy marshal had ventured across, it would, I am 
persuaded, have been bad for him. 

“ Quiet, men,” said George; “ I know how to tackle him.” 

With that he set his foot on the other end of the plank, and 
caused it to dance up and down — a schoolboy’s trick, but dis¬ 
quieting to a man unaccustomed to this kind of bridge. The 
deputy marshal fell back terrified. 

“ Let one of your men bring it across, my friend,” said 
George, 

The men advanced one after the other and looked first at 
the deptlifl below—a dry dock with a ship in it looks dark and 
dreadful — and at the shaking bridge and the stalwart man 
upon it; nay, pne or two, as you have seen, had proved that 
strength and valor — and at the threatening man beyond, and 
they returned. 

“ Surrender, George Bayssallance,” said the deputy marshal. 

George turned, and walked back to the ship. 

“ Will you choose to walk aboard, gentlemen ? ” he asked. 

They looked at each other and at the plank. Not one 
ventured. 

“ Then, gentlemen, if no one will come on board-” He 

kicked the plank, and it fell down into the depth with a crash. 
** There I wliat a misfortune I Because now you cannot come 
to me, and I cannot get across to you—what shall be done ? ” 

The workmen laughed aloud. The deputy marshal looked 
solemn. 

“ Come, sir,” he said, trying conciliation. “ You must not 
resist the law. You can’t escape, you know, and we are pre¬ 
pared to wait here all day — all night, too, if necessary; wo 
can get ladders. In short, we must take you in the long run.” 

You think I cannot escape ? ” 

“ You cannot possibly escape. There are eight constables, 
all resolute men, and you must leave the ship some time or 
other.” 

“Oh, yes; I shall leave the ship some time or other.” 
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There can’t be much provision on board, I take it. Come, 
Mr. Bayssallance, listen to reason. Think how much better it 
will look when your trial conies on, if I can step into the box 
and say that the prisoner gave himself up without any trouble. 
I might even add with tears of contrition, if you made it worth 
my while. Come, sir, you are a substantial man: all of us 
would bo could. You must surrender, 

liowever, but wo will give our evidence for you — won’t we, 
men?—if so be you make it worth our while.” 

Tlie honest fellows all murmured their extreme readiness to 
oblige in this particular. 

“Besides, sir,” the deputy marshal continued, “who is to 
swear that you led tlie mob ? ’Tis true, one or two of us show 
the martts of your bludgeon. But these • are marks yhich a 
substantial gentleman like yourself can easily rub out, and no 
malice loft. Very well, then. Where is the evidence of the 
crown? Some may bo got to swear that you were fighting. 
Well, the afternoon was gloomy. They might very well be 
mistaken. Anybody might be mistaken, particularly in the 
face of a stranger ; and you don’t look as if you were much 
hurt. Now, it stands to reason that in such a fight you ought 
to have your head broken; and, again, it was Sunday after¬ 
noon, and you were probably taking a nap at home after 
dinner. Lord 1 It’s nothing. The case will break down before 
the magistrates on the very outset. If I wore your honor, I 
should think nothing at all about it. Any good lawyer will 
see you through with it.” 

“So I can’t OBcaiie,” said George, tiiking no notice of this 
long harangue. “ That is what you think, is it ? ” 

He laughed so cheerfully, and his face so beamed with good 
humor, that I began to have some hopes \hat he might intend 
fiometlung. For instance, we were all on one side of the dock, 
but there was a quay on the other side as well. How if he 
were to got off the ship to that side and so escape over the wall 
while the constables wore still considering liow to get at him. 

“ Don’t talk of escape, sir,” said the deputy marslial. “ I 
implore you to consider how it will seem to a jury if we have 
to swear that you refused to surrender and tried to escape. 
We should be justified in firing upon you if we carried muskets. 
Consider, sir, the charge is most serious. If it ends in a con¬ 
viction, ’twill be a capital offense ; the temper of the people is 
roused against revolutionaries. You must be careful. Once 
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more, Mr. Bayssallance — once more, sir, you cannot escape ; we 
must take you. Surrender, therefore, and come with us with¬ 
out further shilly-slially.” 

“You think I cannot escape, do you?” asked George again, 

“What odds what we think?” replied the officer. “You 
have played us a trick — Lord I we bear nCT malice, there¬ 
fore, but you are trapped. Come down quickly, aij^you shall 
see how my evidence shall move the court. That is, if you are 
.otherwise reasonable,” he added. 

George made no reply, but walked aft. The ship, an old- 
fasliioned craft, high in tlie poop and low in the waist, lay with 
her bows inland, her bowsprit sticking out over the dock gates, 
and her stem towards the river. By reason of her length and 
the shortness of the* dock, her stern cabins almost hung over 
the great tide gates, opened only to float a ship in or out. 

We crowded along the quay, the deputy marshal first, curious 
to see what George was going to do. 'I'here was a coil of rope 
lying beside the wheel. First ho lashed one end of this to the 
wheel itself. Then he took up the coil, and, with the practiced 
liand of a sailor, he threw the rope over the tide gates into the 
river beyond. Then I understood what he was going to do, 
and I rejoiced, because if he had the sense to put himself on 
board a king’s ship or a volunteer, or even a trading vessel on 
the point of sailing, as an able seaman, he would surely be in 
perfect safety. He* was going to escape by means of this rope. 

There are two things to understand. The top beam of the 
gates, being about a foot in breadth, presented a way from one 
side of the dock to the other without going all round. But, as 
some dock carpenters miglit have their heads turned with look¬ 
ing down into flowing water on one side and the depths of the 
dock on the other, a light hand rail was run along, except for a 
space in the middle where the gates joined. This was unpro¬ 
tected. 

That is the first thing. The next is that we were close to 
Globe Stairs, and that about all the stairs down the river there 
are always a number of boats belonging to the watermen, the 
building-yard men, and the dock men. George knew perfectly 
well that moored to the piles outside his dock, and belonging 
to the stairs, tliero were plenty of boats. I knew this, too, and 
waited to see how he would carry out his design. 

Having cast his rope over, ho went below for a minute or 
two, and returned bearing two light sculls with him. He then 
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threw himself over, and slid, by the aid of the rope, from the 
ship to the bridge of the gates, where he ’stood for a moment 
and laughed at the constables. 

Now, had they kiioivn of this way over the gates, they might, 
perhaps, have prevented Iiim by occupying it, I say perhaps, 
because there vftis only room for one man at a time. That is, 
the whole comitatus might have ranged themselves along 
the bridge; yet it was so narrow that only one man could fight 
at a time, and he only at a great disadvantage, as, being unused « 
to the situation, and fighting with a man who knew not the fear 
of height and dangerous places, and was accustomed to running 
backward and forward by this way. The constables, however, 
saw only a narrow beam; and as for crossing it in order to 
arrest tiiftir prisoner, even the deputy marshal ^d not so much 
as propose it to them. 

We waited, therefor||, to see what he would do next. 

He walked along the bridge to the other side, that nearest 
the stairs. Then he took the rope in his hands, swung off, and 
disappeared. 

A moment afterwards, as we looked over the v/ooden para* 
pet upon the river, he floated out in a little dingy, adjusting 
his sculls. 

“ Good day, gentlemen,” he shouted. “ Pleasant journey 
back again. Send oat for some liquor, Nevill j don’t let them 
go home empty.” 

So ho dropped his sculls into the water, and crossed over to 
the opposite bank. The workmen burst into cheering of deri¬ 
sion as well as of triumph. 

He has escaped you,” I said to the deputy marshal, who 
with his posse now looked little better than so many fools, 
crestfallen and astonished, while the workihen on board laughed 
at their discomfiture. 
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CHRISTINE’S ESCAPE.* 

^ By B. P. bob. 

(From “ Barriers Burned Away.*’) 

piDWAnD Fatbox Bob : An American novelist; born in Ocange County, 
II.T., March 7, 1838. Hb works include: “Barriers Burned Away” (1872), 
“What Can She Do?” (187.3), “The Opening of a Chestnut Burr” (1874), 
“From Jest to Earnest” (1876), “Near to Nature’s Heart” cl876), “A Knight 
of the NimUteeuth Century ” (1877), A Face lllumhied” (1878), “A Day of 
Fate” (1880), “ Without a Home ” (1880), “His Hondon Rivals” (188.3), “A 
Touug Girl’s Wooing” (1884), “Nature’s Serial Story” (1884), “An Original 
Belle” (1886), “Driven Back to Eden” (1886), “Ho fell in Love with hb 
Wife” (1880), “The Earth Trembled” (1887), “A Ilorujt’s Nest” (1887), 
“Found, ITet Lost” (1888), “Mbs Lou” (1888), and “Taken Aliv>, and Other 
Stories.” He died at Cornwall, N.Y., July 19, 1888.] ^ 

With eyes ablaze with excitemen^^enuis plunged into the 
region just before the main line of fire, knowipg that there the 
danger would bo greatest. None realized the rapidity of its 
advance. At the door of a tenement house he found a pale, 
thin, half-clad woman tugging at a sewing machine. 

“Madam,” cried Dennis, “you have no time to waste over 
that burden if you wish to escape,” 

“ What is the use of escaping without it ? ” she answered 
sullenly. “ It is the only way I have of making a living.” 

“ Give it to me, then, and follow as fast as you can.” Shoul¬ 
dering what meant to the poor creature shelter, clothing, and 
bread, he led the way to the southeast, out of the line ^of tiro. 
It was a long, hard struggle, but they got through safely. 

“ How can I ever pay you ? ” cried the grateful woman. 

But he did not stay to answer, and now determined to make 
his way to the west and windward of the fire, as he could then 
judge better of the chances of its spreading. He thought it 
safer to go around and back of the flames, as they now seemed 
much widely and nearer the south branch of the Chicago River. 

He found that he could cross the burnt district a little to 
the southwest, for the small wooden houses were swept so ut¬ 
terly away th^t there were no heated, blazing ruins to contend 
with. He also saw that he could do better by making quite a 
wide circuit, as he thus avoided streets choked by fugitives. 

^ Oopyrii^t 1872,1382, 1686, and 1892, by Dodd, Mead & Co. Publbhed 
l^penotHdon. 
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Reaching a point near the river on the west side of the fire, he 
climbed a high pile of lumber, and then discovered to his horror 
tliat the fire had cauglit in several places on the south side, and 
that the nearest bridges were burning. 

To those not familiar with the topography of the city, it 
should be stated that it is separated by the Chicago River, a 
slow, barrel stream, into three main divisions, known os the 
south, the north, and the west side. 

By a triumph of engineering, the former mouth of this river 
at the lake is now its source, the main stream bein^f turned 
back upon itself, and dividing into two branches at a point a 
little over half a mile from the lake, one flowing to the south¬ 
west into the Illinois, and the other from the northwest into 
the main stream. 

The south division includes all the territory bounded on 
the east by the lake, on Uie north by the main river, and on the 
west by the south branch. The north division includes the 
area bounded on the east by the kke, on the’south by the main 
river, and on the west by the north branch, while the west 
division embraces all that part of the city west of the two 
branches. The fire originated in De Koven Street, the south¬ 
eastern part of the west side, and it was carried steadily to the 
north and east by an increasing gale. The south side, with all 
its magnificent buildirigs, was soon directly in the line of the 
fire. 

When Dennis saw that the flames had crossed the south 
. branch, and were burning furiously beyond, he knew that the 
best part of the city was threatened with destruction. He has¬ 
tened to the Washington Street tunnel, where he found a vast 
throng, carrying all sorts of burdens, rushing either way. He 
plunged in with the rest, and soon found hiinself hustled hither 
and thither by a surging mass of humanity. A little piping 
voice that seemed under his feet cried: “ 0 mamma I mamma I 
Where are you ? I’m gettin’ lost.” 

“Here I am, my child,” answered a voice some steps in 
advance, and Dennis saw a lady carrying another child { but 
the rusliing tide would not lot her wait,—all, in the place 
where they were wedged, being carried right along. Stooping 
down, he put the little girl on his shoulder where she could see 
her mother, and so they pressed on, Suddenly, in the very 
midst of the tunnel, the gas ceased, by reason of the destruction 
of the works, and utter darkness filled the place. 
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There was a loud cry of consternation, and then a momen¬ 
tary and dreadful silence, which would have been the preface 
of a fatal panic, had not Dennis cried out, in a ringing voice. 
All keep to the right I ” • 

This cry was taken up and repeated on every hand, and side 
by side, to right and left, the two living streams of humanity, 
with steady tramp! tramp I rushed past each other^ 

When they emerged into the glare of the south side, Dennis 
gave the child to its mother and said, “]\fada.m, your only 
chance is to escape in that direction,” pointing northwest. 

He then tried to make his way to the hotel where Professor 
and Mrs. Leonard were staying, but it was in the midst of an 
unapproachable sea of fire. If they had not escaped some little 
time before, they had already perished. He then tried to make 
his way to the windward toward his own room. His two 
thousand dollars and all his possessions were there, and the 
instinct of self-preservation caused him to think it was time to 
look after his own. * But progress was now very difficult. The 
streets were choked by drays, carriages, furniture, trunks, and 
every degree and condition of humanity. Besides, his steps 
were often stayed by thrilling scenes and the need of a helping 
hand. In order to make his way faster ho took a street nearer 
the fire, from which the people had mostly been driven. As 
he was hurrying along with his hat drawn over his eyes to 
avoid the sparks that were driven about like fiery hail, ho 
suddenly heard a piercing shriek. Looking up he saw the 
figure of a woman at the third-story window of a fine mansion 
that was already burning, though not so rapidly as those in the 
direct lino of the fire. Ho with a number of others stopped at 
the sound. 

“Who will voliy*teer with me to save that woman?” 
cried he. 

“ Wal, stranger, you can reckon on this old stager for one,” 
answered a familiar voice. 

Dennis turned and recognized his old friend, the Good 
Samaritan. 

“ Why, Cronk,” he cried, “ don’t you know me ? Don’t 
you remember the young man you saved from starving by sug¬ 
gesting the snow-shovel business ? ” 

“HolloI my young colt. How are you? Give us yer 
hand. But come, don’t let’s stop to talk about snow in this 
hell of a place with that young filly whinnying up there.” 
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** Right I ” cried Dennis. “Let us find a ladder and rope; 

quick-’* . , 

At a paint shop around the comer a ladder was fouua that 
reached to the second story, and some one procured a rope. 

“ A thousand dollars,” cried another familiar voice, “ to the 
man who saves that woman I ” 


Lookiiig round, Dennis saw the burly form of Mr. Brown, 
the l^rewer, his features distorted by agony and fear; then 
glancing up he discovered in the rod glare upon her face that 
tlie woman was no other than his daughter. She had come to 
spend the night with' a friend, and, being a sound sleeper, had 
not escaped with the family. 

“Who wants yer thousand dollars?” replied Bill Cronk’s 
gruff voif)o. “ D’ye s’pose we’d hang out here over the bottom¬ 
less pit for any such trifle as that ? We want to save the gal.” 

Before Cronk had ended his characteristic speech, Dennis 
was halfway up the ladder. He entered the second story, only 
to be driven back by fire and smoke. H 

“ A pole of some kind!” he cried. 

The thills of a broken-down buggy supplied this, but the 
flames had already reached Miss Brown. Being a girl of a 
good deal of nerve and pliysical courage, howeverl she tore off 
lier outer clothing with her own hands. Dennis now passed 
her tlie rope on thg end of the buggy thill and told her to 
fasten it to something in the room that would support her 
weiglit, and lower herself to the second story. She fastened 
it, but did not seem to know how to lower herself. Dennis 
tied the rope, found it would sustain his weight; then, bringing 
into use an art learned in his college gymnasium, he over¬ 
handed rapidly till he stood at Miss Brown’s side. Drawing 
up the rope he fastened her to it and low^ed her to the ladder, 
where Bill Cronk caught her; and in a moment more she was 
in her father’s arms, who at onoe shielded her from exposure 
with bis overcoat. Dennis followed the rope down, and had 
hardly got away before the building fell in. . . . 

Stmggling off to windward through the choked streets for a 
little distance, Dennis ascended the side stairs of a tall build¬ 
ing, in order to got more accurately the bearings of the fire. 
He now for the first time realized its magmtude, and was 
appalled. It appeared as if the whole south side must go. 
AW certain points the very heavens seemed on fire. The 
sparks filled the air like flakes of fiery snow, and groat blazing 
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fragments of roofs, and boards from lumber yards, sailed over 
bis l^d, with the ill«omened glare of meteors. The rush and 
roar% the wind and flames were like the thunder of Niagara, 
and to this awful monotone accompaniment was added a Babel 
of sounds, — sbirieks, and shouts of human voices, the sharp 
crash of falling buildings, and ever and anon heavy detonations, 
as the Are reached explosive material. As he Io(^ed down 
into the white upturned faces in the thronged streets, it seemed 
to him as if the people might be gathering for the last great 
day. Above all tlie uproar, the courthouse bell could be heard, 
with its heavy, solemn clangor, no longer ringing alarm, but 
the city’s knell. 

But he saw that if he reached his own little loom in time to 
save anything he must hasten. His course lay near the Art 
Building, the place so thronged with associations to him. An 
irresistible impulse drew him to it. It was evident that it must 
soon go, for an immense building to the sotAhwest, on the same 
block, was burning! walls were already swaying. 

Suddenly a man rushed past him, and Mr. Ludulph put his 
pass key in the side door. 

“ Mr. Ludolph, it is not safe to enter,” said Dennis. 

“ What ate you doing here with your ill-omened face ? ” re¬ 
torted his old employer, turning toward liim a countenance 
terrible in its expression. As wo have seen, anything that 
threatened Mr. Ludolph’s interests, even tliat whicli most 
men bow before, as sickness and disaster, only awakened his 
anger; and his face was black with passion and distorted 
with rage. 

The door yielded, and he passed in. 

“ Come back, quick, Mr. Ludolph, or you are lost I ” cried 
Dennis, at the door. 

“I will get certain papers, though the heavens fall I ” yelled 
back the infuriated man, with an oath. 

Dennis heard an awful rushing sound in the air. Ho drew 
his hat over his face as he ran, crouching. Hot bricks rained 
around him, but fortunately he escaped. 

When he turned to look, the Art Building was a crushed 
and blazing ruin. Sweet girlish faces that had smiled upon 
him from the beautiful classical faces that had inspired 
his artist soul, stern Roman faces that had made the past 
seem real, the human faces of gods and goddesses that Qiade 
mythology seem not wholly a myth, and the white marble tSces 
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of the Rtatuary, that ever reminded him of Christine, were now 
all blackened and defaced forever. But nf't of these he th|pight, 
as he sliuddcriiigly covered his eyes with his hands to slim; out 
the vision, but of that terrible face tliat in the darkness had 
yelled defiance to heaven. + 

Dennis was too much stunned and bewildered to do more 
than instyictively work his way to the windward as the only 
point of safety, but the fire was now becoming so broad in its 
sweep that to do this was diflicult. The awful event he had 
witnessed seemed partially to paralyze him; for he knew that' 
the oath, hot as tho scorching flames, was scarcely uttered 
before Mr. Ludolph’s lips were closed forever. He and his 
ambitious dream perished in a moment, and he was summoned 
to the other world to learn what his proud reason scofled at in 
this. 

For a block or more Dennis was passively borne along by 
the rushing mob. Suddenly a voice seemed to shout almost in 
his ear, “ The north side is burning! ” and he started as from 
a dream. The thought of Christine flashed upon him, perish- ’ 
ing perhaps in the flames. He remembered that now she had 
no protector, and that he for the moment had forgotten her; 
though in truth he had never imagined that she could be im¬ 
periled by the burning of the north side. 

In an agony of fear and anxiety he put forth every effort of 
which he was capable, and tore through tho crowd as if mad. 
There was no way of getting across tho river now save by tho 
La Salle Street tiiimel. Into this dark passage he plunged 
with multitudes of others. It was iudood as near Pandemo¬ 
nium as any earthly condition could be. Driven forward by the 
swiftly pursuing flames, hemmed in on every side, a shrieking, 
frenzied, terror-stricken throng rushed ^i^ito the black cavern. 
Every moral grade was represented there. Those who led aban¬ 
doned lives were plainly recognizable, their guilty consciences 
findings expression in their livid faces. These jostled the re¬ 
fined and delicate lady, who, in the awful democracy of the 
hour, brushed against thief and harlot. Little children wailed 
for their lost parents, and many were trampled underfoot. 
Parents cried for their children, women shrieked for their hus¬ 
bands, some praying, many cursing with oaths as hot as the 
flames that crackled near. Multitudes were in no other cos- 
tu]|^s than those in which they had sprung from their beds*' 
Altogether it was a strange, incongruous, writhing mass of 
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humanity, such as the world had never looked upon, pouring 
into ^lat might seeing in its horrors, the mouth of hell. 

As Dennis entered the utter darkness, a confused roar 
smote his ear that might have appalled the stoutest heart, but 
he was now oblivious to everything save Christine’s danger. 
With set teeth he put his shoulder against the living mass and 
pushed with the strongest till he emerged into the glEro of the 
north side. Here, escaping somewhat from the tlirong, he 
made his way rapidly to the Ltdolph mansion, which to his joy 
he found was still considerably to the windward of the fire. 
*But he saw that from the southwest another line of flame was 
bearing down upon it. 

The front door was locked, and the house utterly dark. lie 
rang the bell furiously, but there was no response. Ho walked 
around under the window and shouted, but the place remained 
as dark and silent as a tomb. He pounded on the door, but 
its massive thickness scarcely admitted of a reverberation. 

“They must have escaped,” he said; “but, merciful heaven! 
there must be no uncertainty in this case. What shall I do ? ” 

The windows of the lower story wore all strongly guarded 
and hopeless, but one opening on the balcony of Christine’s 
studio seemed practicable if it could be reached. A half-growli 
elm swayed its graceful branches over the balcony, and Dennis 
knew the tough and fibrous nature of this tree. In the New 
England woods of his early home he had learned to climb for 
nuts like a squirrel, and so with no great difficulty he mounted 
the trunk and dropped from an overhanging branch to the 
point he sought. The window was down at the top, but the 
lower sash was fastened. He could see the catch by the light 
of the fire. He broke the pane of glass nearest it, hoping tliat 
the crash might awakf if Christine, if she were still there. But 
after the clatter died away there was no sound. He then 
noisily raised the sash and stepped in. 

He^called loudly: “Miss Ludolph, awake! awake*! for 
your life! ” 

There was no answer. “ She must bo gone,” he said. The 
front room, facing toward the west, he knew to be her sleeping 
apartment. Ooipg through the paasage, he knocked loudly, 
and called again; but iu the silence that followed he heard his 
own watch tick, and his heart beat. He pushed the door open 
with the feeling of one profaning a shrine, and looked timidly 

in. Even in that thrilling hour of peril and anxiety, his eye 
24 
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was enraptured by the beauty of the room. Not only was it 
furnished with the utmost luxuriance, but eve^hing spoko of 
a quaint and cultured taste, from the curious marble clock 
bronze on the mantel, even to the pattern of the Turkey carp^ 
on wliich the glare of the fire, as it glinted through the shut^ 
tors, played faintly. One of the most marked features, how¬ 
ever, wac an exquisite life-size statue of l)iana at the foot of 
the bed, giasping her bow with owe hand, and in the act of 
seizing an arrow with the other, as if atoused to self-defense. 
When Dennis first saw it, he was so startled by its lifelike 
attitude that he stepped back into the passage. But, with all' 
the beauty of the room, it was utterly pagan; not a single 
thing suggested Christian faith or a knowledge of the true 
God. With the exception of its modern air, it might just as 
well have been tlie resting place of a Greek or Roman maiden 
of rank. 

Reassured, he timidly advanced again, and then for the 
first time, between the two marble statuettes holding back the 
curtains of the bed, saw Christine, but looking more white anii 
deathlike than the marble itself. 

She lay with her face tovmrd him. Her hair of gold, un- 
bonfined, streamed over the pillow; one fair round arm, from 
which her night robe had slipped back, was clasped around her 
head, and a flicker] ng ray of light, finding access at the window, 
played upon her face and neck with the strangest and most 
weird effect. 

So deep was her slumber that she seemed dead, and Dennis, 
in his overwrought state, thought that she was. For a moment 
his heart stood still, and his tongue was paralyzed. A distant 
^explosion aroused him. Approaching softly ho said, in an awed 
whisper (he seemed powerless to speak4'',uder), “ Miss ^u^olph! 
— Christine I ” 

But the light of the coming fire played and flickered over 
the still, white face, that never before had seemed sq 
beautiful. 

“Miss LudolphI—O Christine, awake!’’ o;ned De^uis,- 
louder. 

To his wonder and unbounded perplexity* Im sW 
hitherto motionless lips wreathe themselves into a lovely smile, 
but otherwise there was no response* and ^ke gkosfly l^ght 
played and flickered on, dancing on tompie, brow, and snowy 
throat, and clasping the white arm in wnvy eiroldts of gold. 
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it was all 60 weird and strange that he was growing supersti¬ 
tious, and losing faith in his own senses. He could not know 
that i^e was under the influence of an opiate, and that his 
yoioe of all others could, like a faint echo, find access to her 
mind so deeply sunk in lethargy, 

put a louder and nearer explosion, like a warning voice, 
nia^ him wholly desperate ; and he roughly seized her hand, 
determining to dispel the illusion,Ind learn the truth at once. 

Christine’s blue eyes opened wide with a bewildered stare ; 
a look of the wildest terror came into them, and she started up 
and shrieked, “ Father I father 1 ” 

Then turning toward the as yet unknown invader, she 
cried piteously: “Oh, spare my life I Take everything; I 
will give you anything you ask, only spare my life.” 

She evidently thought herself addressing a ruthless robber. 
Dennis retreated toward the door the moment she awakened, 
and this somewhat reassured her. 

In the firm, quiet tone that always calms excitement, he 
replied, “1 only ask you to give me your confidence, Miss 
Ludolph, and to join with me, Dennis Fleet, in my effort to 
savo your life,” • 

“Dennis Fleet! Dennis Fleet! save my life! O ye gods, 
what does it all mean ? ” and she passed her hand in bewilder¬ 
ment across her brow, as if to brush away the wild fancies of 
a dream. 

“ Miss Ludolph, as you love your life, arouse yourself and 
escape! The city is burning! ” 

“I don’t believe it! ” she cried, in an agony of terror and 
anger. “Leave the room! How dare you! You are not 
Pcnnis^^Fleet; he is a white man, and you are black! You 
are ah impostor! Leave quick, or my father will come and 
bike your life! Father! father! ” 

lOennM without a word stepped to the window, tor^ aside 
the . curtain, ti^w open the shutters, and the fire filled the 
room with the glare of noonday. At that moment an explo- 
sioh occurred which shook the very earth. Everything rattled, 
ai^d a Iraautiful pproel^ vase fell crashing to the floor. 
Christine shrieked and covered her face with her hands. 
Den^ approached the bedside, and said in a gentle, firm 
J t^e that ihe knew to be his: “ Miss Ludolph, I cm Mr. Heet. 
' Idy is through smoke and dust, as is eveiy one’s 

' out In the sto^ets to-night* You know something of me, and 
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I think you know nothing dishonorable. Can you not tO'ttSt 
me V Indeed you must; your life depends upon iti ** 

“Oh, pardon mo, Mr. Fleet I” she cried eagerly, “I am 
not worthy of this, but now that I know 'you, 1 do trust you 
from the depth of my soul I ” 

“ Prove it then by doing just as I bid you,** he replied in a 
voice so hrni and prompt that it seemed almost stern. Retreat* 
ing to the door, he continued: “ I give you just five minutes 
in which to make your toilet and gather a light bundle of your, 
choicest valuables., Dress in woolen throughout, and dress 
warmly. I will see that the servants are aroused. Tour 
father is on the south side, and cannot roach you. You must 
trust in God and what I can do for you.” 

“I Aiust trust to you alone" she said. “Please send my 
maid to me.” 

Mr. Ludolph had sipped his wine during the evening, and 
his servants had sipped, in no dainty way, something stronger, 
and therefore had not awakened readily. But the uproar in 
the streets had aroused them, and Dennis found them scuttling 
down the upper stairs in a half>clad state, each bearing a large 
bundle, which had been made up without regard to meum and 
tuum. 

“ Och, murther! is the wourld burning up ? ** cried the 
cook. ‘ 

“ Bo still, ye howlin* fool,” said the cool and traveled maid. 
“ It’s only von big fire! *’ • 

“ Go to your mistress and help her, quick I ” cried Dennis. 

“ Go to my meestress 1 I go to do street and save my life.*’ 

“ O Janette I ” cried Christine. “ Come and help me I ** 

“ I am meeserable zat I cannot. I must bid mademoiselle 
quick adieu,** said the heartless creatmPt, still keeping Up the' 
veneer of French politeness. 

Donni's looked through the upper rooms and was satis¬ 
fied that they were empty. Suddenly a piercing shriek from 
Christine sent him fiying to her room. ' As he ran he heard 
her cry, “ O Mr. Fleet I come 1 help I ** 

To go back a little (for on that awful night events marched 
as rapidly as the flames, and the experience of years Uras 
crowded into hours, and that of hours into moments^, Chris¬ 
tine had sought as best she could to obey Dennis*.directions, 
but she was sadly helpless, having been trained to a foolish 
dependence on her maid. She had accomplished but little 
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when she heard a heavy step in the room. Looking up, she 
saw a strange man regarding her with an evil eye. 

** What do you want ? ” she faltered. 

“ You, for one thing, and all you have got, for another,** 
was the bmtal reply. 

“ Leave this room I *’ she cried, in a voice she vainly tried 
to render firm. • 

“ Not just yet,’* he answered with a satanic grin. She 
sought to escape by him with the loud cry that Dennis hoard, 
but the ruffian planted his big grimy hand in the delicate frill 
of her night robe where it clasped her throat, and with a coarse 
laugh said: “ Not so fast, my dainty! *’ 

Trembling and half fainting (for she had no physical 
courage), she cried (or Dennis, and never did knightly heart 
respond with more bravo and loving throb to the cry of help¬ 
less woman than his. He came with almost the impetus of a 
thunderbolt, and the man, startled, looked around, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of Dennis’ blazing eyes, dropped his hold on 
Christine, and sld'ank and cowered from the blow ho could not 
avert. Before his hand could instinctively reach the pistol it 
sought, there was a thud, and he fell like a log to the floor. 
Then, springing upon him, Dennis took away his weapoiis, and, 
seizing him by the collar of his coat, dragged him backward 
downstairs and thrust him into the street. Pointing his own 
pistol at him, he said, If you trouble us again, 1 will shoot 
you like a dog I ’* , 

When Dennis returned, he found Christine panting help¬ 
lessly on a chair. 

“ Oh, dress I dress 1 ’* he cried, “We have not a moment to 
spare.” 

The sparks and cinders were falling about^ the house, a per¬ 
fect storm of Are. The roof was ^Jready blazing, and smoke 
was pouring dewn the stairs. 

At. his suggestion she had at first laid out a heavy woolen 
dress and Scotch plaod shawl. She nervously sought to put on 
the dress, but her trembling fingers could not fasten it over 
her wildly throbbing bosom. Dennis saw that in the terrible 
emergency he must act the part of a brother or husband, and 
springing forward he assisted her with the dexterity he had 
learned in childhood, ^ 

. Just then a blazing piece of roof, borne on the wings of the 
gale, crashed through the window, and in a moment the apart- 
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ment, that had seemed like a beautiful oai^et lor a more 
exquisite jewel, was in flames. ♦ . , , . 

Hastily wrapping Christine in the blanket shaw^he Snatoiie^ 
her, crying and wringing her hands, into Uie street. 

Holding his hand she ran two or three blocks with all the 
speed her wild terror prompted; then her strength began to 
fail, an(h sfe pantingly cried that she could run no l<mger. 
But this rapid rush carried them out of immediate peril, and 
brought them into the flying throng pressing their way north¬ 
ward and westward. Wedged into the multitude, they could 
only move on with ft in the desperate struggle forward. But 
fire was falling about them like a meteoric slkower. 

Suddenly Christine uttered a sharp cry of pain. She had 
stepped, on a burning cinder, and then yoalized for the first 
time, in her excitement, that her feet were bare. 

“ Oh, what shall I do ? ” she cried piteously, limping and 
leaning lieavily on Dennis’ arm. 

“ Indeed, Miss Ludolph, from my heart 1 pity you.” 

“ Can you save mo ? Oh, do you think you can sayo me? ” 
she moaned, in an agony of fear. 

“Yes, I feel sure 1 can. At any rate I shall not leave you; ” 
and "taking her a little out of the jostling crowd he knelt and 
bound up the burned foot with his haudkei’chief. A little far¬ 
ther on they came .to a shoe store with doors open and owners 
gone. Almost carrying Christine into it, for her other foot 
was cut and bleeding, he snatched down a pair of boy’s stout 
gaiters, and wiping with another handkerchief the blood i^nd 
dust from her tender little feet, he made the handkerchiefs 
answer for stockings, and drew the shoes on oyei; them. 

, In the brief moment so occupied, Christine said, with tears 
in her eyes; “ Fleet, how kind you %Te I How little I de¬ 
serve all this I ” # 

He looked up with a nappy smile, and she little knew, tliat 
her feV words amply repaid^ him. 

There was a crash in the direction of fire. Witk li,ory 
of fear, Christine put out her hands and clung to him. 

“ Oh, we shall perish 1 Are you not afraid? ” 

“ I tremble for you. Miss Ludolph.” ,, 

“Not for yourself? ” 

]#oI why should I? lam safe, HeaVonWO 
just beyond this tempest.” ^ 

“1 would give worlds for your belief.” 
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“Come quick I cried he, and they joined tlie fugitives, and 
,fo? a half-hour press^ forward as fast as was possible through 
the choked streets, Dennis merely saying an encouraging word 
npw and then. Suddenly she felt herself carried to one side, 
and falling to the ground with him. In a moment he lifted 
her-np, and she saw with sickening terror an infuriated dray 
horse plunging through the crowd, striking down ^en, women, 

and children. ; ^ 

“Are you hurt? ho asked! gently, passiitg his arm aiound 

her and' helping her forward, that they might not lose a single 

step. . 

“ Awful 1 Awful I ” she said in a low, riiuddenng tone. 

The dreadful scenes and the danger were beginning to over¬ 
power her. . 

A little farther on they reached an avenue to the north¬ 
west through which Dbnnis hoped to escape. But they could 
make but little headway through the dense masses of drays, 
carriages, and human beings, and at last everything came to a 
deadlock. Their only hope was to stand in their place till tlie 
living mass moved on again. 

Strange, grotesque, and sad beyond measure were the scenes 
by which they were surrounded. By the side of the aristocratic 
Christine, now Baroness Ludolph, stood a stout Irishwoman, 
hugging a grunting, squealing pig to her breast. A little in 
advance a hook-nosed spinster carried in a cage a hook-nosed 
parrot that kept discordantly crying, “Polly want a cracker.” 
At Dennis’ left a delicate lady of the highest social standing 
clasped to her bare bosom a babe that slept as peacefully as in 
the luxurious nursery at home. At her side was a little girl 
casing as tenderly a large wax doll. A diamond necklai:^- 
. sparkled like a circlet of fire around the lady’s neck. Dor 
husband had gone to the south side, and she had had but time 
to snatch thi^ and her children. A crowd of obscene and pro¬ 
fane rowdies stood just behind them, and with , brutal Jfesk and 
laughter they passed around a whisky bottle. One of 
^ese roughs caught a glimpse of the diamond necklace, and 
was putting forth his blackened hand to grasp it, when Dennis 
pointed the captured pistol at him and said, “ This is law now 1 ” 
The fellow shink back. 

liist befot^ them was a dray with a corpse half covered with 
' a blanket. The famUy sat around crying and ringing their 
. .hands, and the driver stood in his seat, cursing and gesticulai* 
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ing for those in advance to move on. Some moments passed, 
but there was no progress. Dennis became very anxious, for 
the fire was rapidly approaching, and the sparks were falling 
like hail. Every few moments some woman’s dress was ablaze, 
or some one was struck by the flying brands, and shrieks for 
help were heard on every side. Christine, being clad in woolen, 
escaped t^is peril in part. She stood at Dennis’ side trem¬ 
bling like a leaf, with her hands over her face to Shut out the 
terrible sights. 

At this moment a blazing brand fell upon the horsea’ heads. 
The animals, being thoroughly terrified, turned shai^ around on 
the sidewalk, and tore their way right toward the fire, tram¬ 
pling down those in their track, and so vanished with their 
strangely assorted load. 

Dennis, fearing to stay any longer where ho was, deter¬ 
mined to follow in their wake and find a street leading to the 
north less choked, even though it might be nearer the fire, and 
so with his trembling companion he pressed forward again. 

Two blocks below he found one comparatively clear, but in 
terrible proximity to the conflagration. Indeed, the houses 
were burning on each side, but the street seemed clear of flame. 
He thought that by swiftly running they could get through. 
But Christine’s strength was fast failing her, and just as they 
reached the middle of the block a tall brick building fell across 
the street before them I Thus their only path of escape was 
blocked by a blazing mass of ruins that it would have been 
death to cross. 

They seemed hemmed in on every side, and Dennis groaned 
in agony. 

Christine looked for a moment at the impassable fiery bar¬ 
rier, then at Dennis, in whose face and mai^ner she read unut¬ 
terable sympathy for herself, and the truth flashed upon her. 

With a piercing shriek she fainted dead away sn his arms. 

Dennis stood a second helpless and hopeless. Christine 
rested a heavy burden in his arms, happily unconscious. Bimth- 
ing an agonized prayer to Heaven, he looked atound for any 
possibility of escape. Just then an express wagon was driven 
furiously toward them, its driver seeking his way out by Ibe 
same path that Dennis had chosen. As he reached them the 
man saw the hopeless obstruction, and wheeled his hor^s. As 
he did so, quick as thought, Dennis threw Christine into iho 
bottom of the wagon, and, clinging to it, climbed into it him- 
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self. He turned lier face downward from the fire, and, cover, 
ing his own, he croughed beside her, trusting all now to God. 

The driver urged his horses toward the lake, believing that 
his only chance. tore away through the blazing streets. 

The poor man was soon swept from his seat and perished, but 
his horses rushed madly on till they plunged into the lake. 

the sound of water Dennis lifted his head a^id gave a 
cry of joy. Jt seemed tliat the hand of God had snatched them 
from death. Gently he lifted Christine out upon the sands 
and commenced bathing her face from the water that broke 
in spray at his feet. She soon revived ami looked around. In 
a voice full of awe and wonder she whispered, “ An I there is 
another world and another life, after all.*’ 

“ Indeed there is, Miss Ludolph,” said Dennis, supporting 
her on his arm and bending over her, but, thanks Co a mer¬ 
ciful Providence, you are still in this one.” 


THE RED COW GROUP.' 

« 

Bt ARTHUR MORRISON. 

(From “ Tales ol Mean Streets **) 

[Abthdk Mobbisom, English story-writer, was bom In 1864. He was 
secretary of a charity organization in the East End of London, and utilized that 
material in his Tales of Mean Streets'* (1896) and *'The Child of the Jago** 
(1896). He has written also ** Martin Hewitt, Investigator,** detective stories 
(1896).) 

The Red Cow Anarchist Group no longer exists. Its lead¬ 
ing spirit appears fio more among his devoted comrades, and 
without him they are ineffectual. 

He was but a young man, this leading spirit (his ntemo, by 
the bye, was Sotoher), but of his commanding influence among 
the older but unlettered men about him, read and judge. For 
themselves, they had long been plunged in a beery apathy, 
neither regarding nor oaring for the fearful iniquities of the 
social system tUat oppressed them. A Red Cow group they 
had al^ys been, before the coming of Sotoher to make An- 
aroldsts of them: forgathering in a remote compartment of the 
Bed Cow reached by a side door in an alley—a compart- 


^ By pennissioQ of Antiior and Methuen & Co. (Fourth Edition. Cr. Svu. 

« Price 6».) 
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ment uninyaded and almost undiscovered by any but them- 
selveSf where night after night they drunk their beer ajad 
smoked their pipes, sunk in a stagnant ignorance 
manifold wrongs. Daring the day Old Baker remained to 
garrison the stronghold. Ho was a long-bankrupt trades¬ 
man, with invisible resources and no occupation but this, and 
no known*lodging but the Red Cow snuggery. There ke re¬ 
mained all day and every day, “holding the fort,” as he put it: 
with his nose, a fiery signal of possession, never two feet from 
the rim of his pot; while Jerry Shand was carrying heavy loads 
ill Columbia Market; while Gunno Poison was runnii^ for ^a 
bookmaker in Fleet Street; while Snorkey was wherever Ms 
instinct took him, doing whatever paid best, and keeping out 
of trouble as long as he could; and while t)ie rest of the group 
— two or three — picked a living out of the London heap in 
ways and places unspecified. But at evening they joined Old 
Baker, and they filled their snuggery. 

Their talk was rarely of politics, and never of “ social prob¬ 
lems”: present aiid immediate facts filled their whole field of 
contemplation. Their accounts were kept, and their refer¬ 
ences to pecuniary matters were always stated, in terms of 
liquid measure. Thus, fourpence was never spoken of in the 
common way: it was a quart, and a quart was the monetary 
standard of the community. Even as twopence was a pint, 
and eightpenoe was half a gallon. 

It was Snorkey who discovered Sotoher, and it was with 
Snorkey that that revolutionary appeared before the Red Cow 
group with his message of enlightenment. Snorkey (who was 
c christened something else that nobody knew or cared about) 
^iis>,d a trick of getting into extraordinary and unheard-of places 
in Ms daily quest of quarts, and he had me^^ Sotcher in a loft at 
the top of a house in Berners Street, Shadwell. It was a loft 
where the elect of Anarchism congregated nightly, afid where 
everybody lectured all the others. Sotcher a .very yotuig 
AnarcMst, restless by reason of not being suifiolenHy listoybd 
to, and glad to find outsiders to instruct and to imprtBSS vnith 
a full sense of his somber, mystic dare-devUtry. Therefore he 
came to the Red Cow with Snorkey, to spread (as he the 
light. ^ ' ...y ' 

jHe was not received with enthusiasm, perjnjkpe bebauss a 
certain uiilaundered aspect of person remarkable even them 
of the Red Cow group. Grease was his chief extedor char* 
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aotetiatiot and Ris thick kair, turning up over his collar, seemed 
to, have lain lor long unharried of brush or comb. His face 
was a sebaceous trickle of long features, and on his hands there 
Wa^ a nxurky deposit that looked like scales. He wore, in all 
weathen^ a long black coat with a rectangular rent in the skirt, 
and his throat he clipped in a brown neckerchief that on a time 
had'\ljieen of the right Anarchist red. But no wantof welcome 
could abash him. Here, indeed, he had an audience, an audi> 
ence that did not lecture on its own accoun a crude audience 
that might take him at his own valuation. So ho gave it to 
that crude audience, hot and strong. *They (and he) were 
the salt of the eaHh, bullied, plundered, and abused. Down 
with everything that wasn’t down already. And so forth and 
soon. , 

His lectures were continued. Every night it was the same 
as every other, and each several chapter of his discourse was 
a repetition of the one before. Slowly the Rod Cow group 
came ai*ound. Plainly other people were better off than they ; 
and certainly each man found it hard to believe that anybody 
else was more deserving than himself. 

M W'y ure we pore?’* asked Sotcher, leaning foiward and 
jerking his extended palm from one to another, as though 
attempting a hasty collection. “ I ask you straight, wy are we 
pore? Wy is it, my frien’s, that awften and awfton you find 
you ain’t got a penny in yer pocket, not for to git a crust o’ 
bread or ’alf a pint o’ reasonable refreshment ? ’Ow is it that 
’appens ? Agin I adr, ’ow ? ” 

Snorkey, with a^feeling that an answer was expected from 
somebody, presently murmured, “ No mugs,” which encouraged j 
Gunno Poison to suggest, “Backers all stony broke.” «Jo,riy ' 
Shaud said nothing, but reflected on the occasional result of 
a day on the lobse. Old Baker neither spoke nor thought. 

“I’ll tell you, me frien’s. It’s ’cos o’ the rotten state o’ 
dbisty* Wy d’you allow the lazy, idle, diity, do*nothihg upper 
dasseSf as they ccdl ’emselves, to reap all the benefits o’ your 
you slave an’ slave to keep ’om in lukshry an’ starve 
yes^elves ? Wy don’t you go an’ take your shares o’ the wealth 

l^iiifiouadyan^’* 

Thers another pause. Gunno Poison looked at his 
. Irieaida 013^ another, spat emphatically, and said, ^^Cop> 

' pers.*!; 

^Bsoos o’ thS brute force as the privileged classes is ’edged 
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theirselves in with, that’s all. Becos o’ the paid myrmidons 
armed an’ kep’ to make slaves o’ the people. Becos o’ the 
magistrates an’ p’lice. Then wy not git rid o’ the magistrates 
an’ p’lioe? They’re no good, are they? ’Oo wants ’em, I 
ask? ’Oo?” 

** They are a noosance,” admitted Snorkey, who had done 
a little time^himself. He was a mere groundling, and persisted 
in regarding the proceedings as simple conversation, instead of 
us an oration with pauses at the proper places. 

“Nobody wants ’em — nobody as is any good. Then don’t 
’ave ’em, me frien’s—don’t ’ave ’em 1 It all rests with you. 
Don’t ’ave no magistrates, nor p’lice, nor gover’ment, nor par¬ 
liament, nor monarchy, nor county council, nor nothink. Make 
u clean sv^eep of ’em. Blow ’em up. Thpn you’ll ’ave yer 
rights. The time’s cornin’, I tell you. It’s cornin’, taJce my 
word for it. Now you toil an’ slave; then everybody’ll ’ave 
to work w’ether ’e likes it or not, and two hours’ work a day’ll 
be all you’ll ’ave to do.”* 

Old Baker looked a little alarmed, and for a moment paused 
in his smoking. 

“ Two hours a day at most, that’s all; an* all yer wants 
provided for, free an’ liberal.” Some of the group gave a 
lickerish look across the bar. “ No a’thority, no gover’ment, 
no privilege, an’ nothink to interfere. Free contrack between 
man an’ man, subjick to free revision an’ change.” 

“ Wot’s that ? ” demanded Jerry Shand, who was the slowest 
^ convert. 

“ Wy, that,” Sotcher explained, “ means that everybody can 
make wot arrangements with ’is feller-men *e likes for to carry 
on the business of life, but nothink can’t bind you. You chuck 
over the arrangement if it suits best.” . „ 

“ Ah,” said Gunno Poison, musingly, rotating his pot hori¬ 
zontally before him to stir the beer; “ that ’ud be ’aiidy some¬ 
times. They call it welshin’ now,” 

The light spread fast and free, and in a few nights the 
Red Cow group was a very promising little bed of 4^w^hy. 
Sotcher was at pains to have it reported at two places west 
of Tottenham Court Road and at another in Dean Street, S|ho, 
that at last a comrade had secured an excellent footing with 
a party of the proletariat of East London, hitherto looked on 
as hopeless material. More: that an early manifestation of 
activity might be expected in that quarter, 
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had been held advisable of late, in view of certain oxtradi' 
tions. * 

And Sotoher’s discourse at the Red Cow turned, lightly 
and easily, toward the question of expldsives. Anybody could 
malie them, he explained; nothing simpler, with care. And 
here he posed at large in the character of mysterious des¬ 
perado, the wonder end admiration of all the Red Cow group. 
They should buy nitric acid, he said, of the strongest, sort, and 
twice as much sulphuric acid. The shops whore they sold 
photographic materials were best and cheapest for these things, 
and no questions were asked. They should mix the acids, and 
then add gently, dro^ by drop, the best glycerine, taking care 
to keep everything cool. After which the whole lot must be 
poured into water,, to stand for an hour. Then a thick, yel¬ 
lowish, oily stuff would be found to have sunk to the bottoiTf; 
which must be passed through several pails of water to bo 
cleansed: and there it was, a terrible explosive. You handled 
it wi^h care tvnd poured it on brick dhst or dry sand, or any¬ 
thing of that sort that would soak it up, and then it could be 
used with safety to the operator. 

The group listened with rapt attention, more than one pot 
stopping halfway on its passage mouthwards. Then Jerry 
Shand wanted to know if Sotcher had ever blown up anything 
or anybody himself. * 

The missionary admitted that that glory had not been his. 

I’m one o’ tiie teachers, me Men’s — one o' ^he pioneers that 
goes to show the way for the active workers like you. I on’y . 
come to explain the principles an’ set you in the rigirt road to 
the social revolution, so as you may get yer rights at last. It’s -j 
for you to act.” 

Then he explained that action might be taken in two ways: 
either individually or by mutual aid in the group. Individual 
work was much to be preferred, being safer: but ^ particular 
undertaking often necessitated cooperation. But that*was for 
the workers to settle as the occasion arose. However, one 
thing muet be remembered. If the group operated, each man 
must be watchful of the rest; there must be no half-measures, 
no*tuuorousnefl»; any comrade wavering, temporizing, or be¬ 
having in any way suspiciously, must be straightway tup- 
pritttd* There must be no mistake about that. It, was 
desperate and glorious work, and there must be desperate and 
rapid xqethods both of striking and guarding. . These things 
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ho made clear in his best conspirator’s manner; with nods and 
scowls and a shaken forefinger, as of one accnstomed to over¬ 
setting empires. 

The men of the Red Cow group looked* at each other, and 
spat tlioughtfully. Then a comrade asked what had better be 
blown up first. Sotcher’s opinion was that there waa moat 
glory in blowing up people, in a crowd or at a theater. But 
a building was safer, as there was more chance of getthig 
away. Of buildings, a public office was probably to be pre¬ 
ferred— something in Whitehall, say. Or a bank-—nobody 
seemed to have tried a bank: he offered the suggestion now* 
Of course there wer^not many public 4>uildings in the Bast 
End, but possibly the group would like to act in their 6wn 
neighborhood; it would be a novelty, and would attract no* 
Hce; the question was one for their own decision, independent 
freedom of judgment being the right thing in these matters. 
There were churches, of course, and the factories of the bloated 
capitalist. Particularly, ho might suggest the g&» worlqj close 
by. There was a large gasometer abutting on the street, and 
I)robably an explosion there would prove tremendously effec¬ 
tive, putting the lights out everywhere, and attracting great 
attention in the papers. That was glory. 

Jerry Shand hazarded a remark about the lives of the men 
in the gas works; but Sotcher explained that that was a trivial 
matter. Revolutions were never accomplished without blood¬ 
shed, and a few casual lives were not to be weighed in the 
balance against the glorious consummation of^the social up¬ 
heaval. He repeated his contention, when some weaker com- 
^ rade spoke of the chance of danger to the operator, and 
repeated it with a proper scorn of the soft-handed pusil¬ 
lanimity that shrank from danger to life and limb in tbb 
cause. Look at iJie glory, and consider the hundredfold 
vengeance on the enemy in the day to come 1 The 
crown was bis who should die at the post of duty. 

His eloquence prevailed: there were murmurs po tnbre.* 
“ ’Ere, tell us the name of the stuff agin,” broke out ' 0iinno 
Poison, resolutely, feeling for a pencil and paper,' “Blimy, PH 
make some to-morrer.” • .. » 

He wrote down the name of the in^ediehts fnubh 
spelling. “ Thick, yullar, oily stuff, ain’t it, wot you ” 
he asked. 

“ Yus—an’ keep it cool.” 
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The group broke up, stem and resolute, and Sotcher strode 
to Ids home exultant, a man of power. 

the next night or two the enthusiasm at the Rod Cow 
was unbounded. There was no longer any questioning of 
principles or action—every man was an eager Anarchist — 
strt^'and devoted in the cause. The little chemfeal experi¬ 
ment was going on well, Gunno Poison reported, with confi¬ 
dent nods and winks. Sotcher repeated his discourse, as a 
matter of routine, to maintain the general ardor, which had, 
however, to endure a temporary check as tlie result of a deli¬ 
cate inquiry of Snorkoy’s, as to what funds might be expected 
from headquarters. For there were no funds, said Sotcher, 
somewhat surprised at the question. 

»^Wot?*^ demanded Jerry Shand, opening his mouth and 
putting down his pipe: “ain’t we goin’ to get nothink for all 
this?” 

They would get the glory, Sotchef assured him, and the 
consciousness of striking a mighty blow at this, and that, and 
the other; but that was all. And instantly the faces of the 
group grew long. 

“ But,” said Old Baker, “ I thought all you blokes always 
got sometbink from tlie^—the committee? ” 

There was no committee, and no funds; there was nothing 
but glory, and victory, and triumph, and the social revolution, 
and things of that kind. For a little, the comrades looked at 
each other ax^wardly, but they soon regained their cheerful¬ 
ness, with zearno whit abated. The sitting closed with prom¬ 
ises of on early gathering for the next night. 

-®ut when the next night came Sotcher was later than 
Ui^nidr shouted Gunno Poison, as he entered, “ ’ere 

yem; am at last* We’ve ’ad to do important business without 
yoUf, See,” he sodded in a lower tone, “ ’ere’s the stuff 1 ” 
And he produced an old physio bottle nearly full of a thick, 

. /Bather started back, half a pace, and slightly paled. 
“Pon*it 6^kek.it,** he whispered hoarsely. “Don’t.shake it, 
for (Jawd'S sake! , . . Wot—wotjer bring it ’ere for, like 
tha£ ? It*6 it*s.awful stuff, Idimy. ” He looked uneasily about 
the grpup^ and wiped his forehead with the back of his hjmd. 
“ I—1 thought you’d git the Job over soon as the stuff was 
sSady. . • « *£re, my Gawd I ” he squeaked under his breath, 
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“don’t put it downward on the table like Uiat. It’s sich—sich 
awful stuff.” He wiped his forehead ag^ain, and, still stand* 
ing, glanced once more apprehensively round the circle of 
impassive faces. Then, after a pause, he asked, with an effort, 
“ Wot—wotjer goin’ to do now?” 

“Blow up the bleed’n’ gas works, o’ course,” answered 
Gunno Pslson, complacently. “’Ere’s a penn’orth o^ silver 
sand, an’ a ’bacca canister, an’ some wire, an’ a big cracker 
with a long touch-paper, so as to stick out o’ the canbter lid. 
That ought to set it auf, oughtn’t it? ’Ere, you pour the 
stuff over the sand, doncher?” And he pulled out the cork 
and made ready to mix. 

“ ’Old on—’old on — don’t I Wait a bit, for Gawd’s sake I ” 
cried Sotpher, in a sweat of terror* “You—you dunno wot 
awful stuff it is — s’elp me, you don’t I You — you’ll blow us 
all up if you don’t keep it still. Y—^you’U want some—other 
things. I’ll go an’ ■ — ” 

But Jerry Shaiid Stood grimly against the door. “This 
’ere conspiracy’ll ’ave to be gawn through proper,” he said. 
“We can’t ’ave no waverers nor blokes wot want to clear out 
in the middle of it, and p’r’aps go an’ tell the p’lice. Them 
sort we ’as to iuppret^^ see ? There’s all the stuff there, me 
lad, an’ you know it. Wot’s more, it’s you as is got to put it 
up agin the gas works an’ set it auf.” 

The hapless Sotcher turned a yellower pallor and asked 
faintly, “ Me ? Wy me ? ” 

“All done rog’lar and proper,” Jerry replied, “’fore j^ou 
come. We voted it—by ballot, all square. If you’d ’a* come 
earlier you’d ’a’ ’ad a vote yerself.” 

Sotcher pushed at Jerry’s shoulder despairingly. “ I won’t, 
I won’t 1” he gasped. ‘Lemme go—it ain’t fair—-I wasn’t 
’ere—lemme go I ” 

“None p* yer shovin’, young man,” said Jejary, severely* 
“None‘o’ yer shovin’, else I’ll ’ave to punch you on the jore. 
You’re a bleed’n’ nice conspirator, you are* It’s pretty plain 
we can’t depend on you, an’ you knqw wot that means—eh I 
Doncher? You’re one o’ the sort as ’as to be suppressed, 
that’s wot it means. ’Ere, ’ave a drink o* this ’ere beer, eii’ 
see if that can’t put a little ’art in ye. You got to do it, so 
you ma5»as well do it cheerful. Snorkey, give 'im a drink.” 

^ut the wretched revolutionary would not drink. He sank 
in a comer—the furthest from the table where Gunno Felson 
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was packing his dreadful canister—a picture of stupefied 
affright. * 

Presently ho thought of the bar — a mere yard of counter 
in an angle of the room, with a screen standing above it— and 
conceived a wild notion of escape by scrambling over. But 
scarce had he risen ere the watchful Jerry divined his purpose. 

“ ^Uld ’im, Snorkey/* he said, “ Keep ’iin in the corner. 
An’ if ’e won’t drink that beer, pour it over ’is ’cad,” 

Snorkey obeyed gravely and conscientiously, and the be- 
draggled Sotcher, cowed from protest, whined and sobbed 
desolately. 

When all was ready, JciTy Shand said; “I s’pose it’s no 
good aslcin’ you to do it willin’, like a man ? ” 

“ Oh, let me go, I;— I ain’t well — s’clp me, T ain’t.) I — I 
might do it wrong — an’—an’ — I’m a — a teacher — a sjoeaker; 
not the active branch, s’elp me. Put it aiif—for to-night — 
wait till to-morrer. I ain’t well an’ — an’ you’re very ’ard 
on me I ” 

“Besp rit work, desp’rit ways,” Jerry replied laconically. 
“ You’re be’avin’ very suspicious, an’ you’re rebellin’ agin the 
orders o’ the group. There’s only one physic for that, ain’t 
there, in the rules ? You’re got to be suppressed. Question is 
’ow. We’ll ’ave to kill ’im quiet somehow,” ho proceeded, turn¬ 
ing to the group. “ Quiet an’ quick. It’s my belief ’o’s spyin’ 
for the p’lice, an’ wants to git out to split on us. Question is 
’ow to do for ’im ? ” 

Sotcher rose, a staring specter. He opened his mouth to 
call, but there came forth from it only a dry murmur. Hands 
were across his mouth at once, and he was forced back into the 
corner. One suggested a clasp knife at the throat, another a 
stick in his neokerohiqf, twisted to throttling point. But in the 
end it was settled that it would be simpler, and would better 
destroy all traces, to dispatch him in the exxdosion — to tiq him 
to the canister, in fact. 

A convulsive movement under the men’s bands decided them 
to throw more beer on Sotcher’s face, for ho seemed to bo faint¬ 
ing. his pockets were invaded by Gunno Poison, who 

turned out each dn succession. “ You won’t ’ave no use for 
money where you’re goin’,” he observed callously j “ b^des, 
it ’ud be blowed to bits an* no use to nobody. Look # the 
bloke at Oreeuwich, *ow *is things was blowed away. ’tJllo I 

’ere’s two ’arLcrowns an* some tanners. Seven an’,*thrippence 
26 
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altogethery with the browns. This is the bloke wot *adn*t 
no fnnds. This'll be divided on free an' eK^ual principles to *elp 
pay for that beer you’ve wasted. ’Old up, ol* man 1 Think o’ 
the glory. P’r’aps you’re all right, but it’s best to be on the 
safe side, an’ dead blokes can’t split to the coppers. An’ you 
mustn’t forget the glory. You ’ave to shed blood in a revolu¬ 
tion, an* a few odd lives more or less don’t matter—not a single 
damn. Keep your eye on the bleed’n’ glory I They’ll *ave 
photos of you in the papers, all the broken bits in a ’eap, fao- 
similiar as found on the spot. Wot a comfort that’ll be I ” 

But the doomed creature was oblivious — prostrate—^ a 
swooning heap. They ran a piece of clothesline pnder his 
elbows, and pulled them together tight. They then hobbled 
his ankles, and took him among them through the alley and 
down the quiet street, singing and shouting their loudest as 
they went, in case he might sufficiently recover his powers to 
call for help. But he did not, and there in the shadow, at the 
foot of the great gasometer, they flung him down with a part¬ 
ing kick and a barbarous knock on the head, to keep^Jin quiet* 
for tliose few necessary moments. Then the murderous canis¬ 
ter, bound with wire, was put in place; the extruding touch- 
pai)cr was set going with a match ; and the lied Cow Anarchists 
disappeared at a run, leaving theii* victim to his fate. Presently 
the xioliceman on that beat heard a sudden report from the 
neighborhood of the gas works, and ran to see what it might 
mean. ^ 

The next morning Alfred Sotoher was charged at the Thames 
Police Court as a drunk and incapable. He had been found in 
a helpless state near the gas works, and appeared to have been 
tied at the elbows and ankles by misohievbus boys, who ^ had . 
also, it seemed, ignited a cracker near by* where he lay, ^he 
divisional,8urgeon stated that he was called to the prisoner, and 
found him tearful and incoherent, and smelling Strong^ 
drink. He complained of having been assaulted tn a pnblie 
house, but could give no intelligible account of himsbK. A 
canister found by his side appeared to oontedn a nature of 
sand and castor oil, but prisoner could not explain ho#^it came 
there. The magistrate flned him five shillings^ wrth ihb ahbojr- 
nativfli^ seven days, and as he had no money he was iremnved 
to‘th^'cells. : 
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. Bx S. 'WIEIR mrCHEU'. 

f 

[Stuus Wan Mitchbi.l, au American physician and author, was bom in Phil> 
•delj^ia, Fa., February 15,1820, the son of Br. J. K. Mitchell, and was educated 
at thf' ITj^teisity of Pennsylvania and JeSerson Medical College, tile is noted 
lor'bis researches on toxicology and neurology, and as a novelist and poet 
OCOUldCs a prominent position among American authors. Bis chief works are; 
^^Hejdisibah Guinness, and Other Stories” (1880); “In War Time” (1884); 

Characteristics” (1898); “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker” (1897), a stoiyof 
the American Bevolution; “ The Adventures of Francois ” (1898), a tale of the 
Terror; besides several volumes of verso. His professional writings include: 
“BeaearohiMS cpon the Venom of the Battlesnake,” “Injuries of the Nerves,” 
and “ Fat and 

Not many of us would be eager to live our lives over again 
if the gift of a new life were possible; but when I tliink upon 
the goodness and giuce and love that have these many years 
gone side by side with mine, I doubt a llUle as to how 1 should 
decide, indeed, were God to give it me to turn anew the 
stained and dog-eared pages of the life book, it would not be 
for the joy of labor, or to see again the inarvels of growth in 
knowledge, that 1 should so yearn as for the great riches of love 
which have made for me its text and margins beautiful with 
the colors of heaven. And so, when I recall this life, and its 
soiXQWS^and adventures and successes, with every memory comes 
to me first of all the tender comn)entary of that delightful face; 
and 1 rejoioe with a sudden following of fear as I turn to see 
it again, and onoe moi‘e to wonder at the calm of sweet and 
thoughtful gravity which the generous years have added to its 
abundanlfwealth of motherly and gracious beauty. 

It is a little story of this matron and myself which I find 
it pleasant to tell ybn; chiefly, I suppose, because it lets mo 
fiolk of her and her ways and doings,—a very simple story, 
with xtothing iii least startling or strange, but so oheerful 
and grateful to me to think over that 1 cannot but hope you too 
luay get good cheer from it, and like her a little, and find 
interest ill, toy old friend the clockmaker and his boy, and haply 
come .to believe that you would be pleased to smoke a 

pipe, with ^d. to give me too of such love as you have to 
sparei ^hi^ 1 takeit, is for a man to get fi'om man or#romau 
t^e niost desira^e of earthly things. 

^ ^ 1880, by J. B, lippincott & Co. 
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We had been married a twelvemonth, I think, and were 
coming on in years, she being eighteen,* and I—well, some- 
what older, of course. From among gentle and kindly folks, 
long and steadily rooted in the soil of one df our oldest Dutch 
towns in Middle Pennsylvania, we had come, with good courage 
and great store of hopes, to seek our fortunes in the Quaker 
City, whdse overgrown-village ways always seem to the stranger 
from the country so much more homelike tlian the bullying 
bustle of its greater sister. , 

I smile now when I think what very young and trustful 
people we were. May and I, and how full of knowledge we 
thought ourselves of men and things. 1 had been^bred an 
engineer, and when 1 married May was a draughtsman in a 
great ma,nufactory, with just enough of an income to make our 
marriage what most folks would call unwise,—an opinion in 
which, perhaps, I might join them, were it not that so many- 
of these reckless unions, in which there is only a great estate 
of love, have seemed to mo in the end to turn out so wojl. 

Away from broad fields, and laden bams, and my father's 
groat farmhouse, and plenty, and space, we came to grope about 
for a home among strangers, with at least a hope that some¬ 
where in the city we should find a little of what my wife's old 
father, the schoolmaster, used to call **homesomeness." With 
great comfort in oun mutual love, we found for a long while no 
abiding place which seemed to us pleasant, until at last a happy 
chance brought us to lodge within the walls which for some 
two years of our young married life were all to us that we 
could ask. 

It chanced one day that I had to have a watch mended, and 
for this purpose walked into a shop in one of the older streets, 
—a place altogether deserted by the rich, .and not fully seized 
upon by trade. There were many great warerooms and huge 
storehouses, with here and there between them an old house 
built of red and glazed black brick, with small windows full of 
little gnarled glasses, and above them a hipped roof. Some of 
these houses had at that time half-doors, and on the lower half 
of one of these was leaning a man somewhat past middle life. 
The window cases on either side were full of watches, and ever 
them was a gilded quadrant and the name F. W ILLOW. As 1 drew 
near, the owner—for he it was—let me in, and when I gave 
him my watch, took it without a word, pushed his large speo?^ 
tacles down over two great gray eyebrows on to eyes as jgray, 
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and began to open and pore over the timepiece in a rapt and 
musing way. • 

At last said I, “Well?” ' 

“In a week,” said ho. 

“A weekl ” said I; “but how am I |p get on for a week 
without it?” • 

“Just sol” he returned. “Sit down while I look at it, or 
come back m half an hour.” 

“ I will wait,” said 1. 

Without furtlier words he turned to his seat, screwed into 
his eye one of tliose queer black-rimmed lenses which clock- 
makers use, and began to peer into the works of my sick watch. 
In the mean while I amused myself by strolling between the 
little counters, and gravely studying the man and his belong¬ 
ings, for both wore worthy of regard. A man of fifty-five, 1 
should say,'—upright, despite his trade,—gray of beard and 
head,— with an eagle nose and large white teeth. Altogether 
a face full of power, and, as I learned, of sweetness, when 1 
came to know better its rare smile. The head was carried 
proudly on a frame meant by Nature to have been the envy of 
an athlete, but now just touched with the sad shadows of fading 
strength. Wondering a little at the waste of such a frame in 
so petty a toil, 1 began to hear, as one does by degrees, the 
intrusive ticking of the msgiy clocks and watches which sur¬ 
rounded me. First I heard a great tick, then a lesser, then by 
and by more ticks, so as at last quite to call my attention from 
their owner. There were many watches, and, if I remember 
well, at least a dozen clocks. In fi*ont of me was a huge old 
mahogany case, with a metal face, and a ruddy moon peering 
over it, while a shorter and more ancient timepiece with a 
solemn cluck, for which at last I waited nervously, was curious 
enough to make me look at it narrowly. On the top sat a 
neatly carved figure of Time holding in both hands an hour¬ 
glass, through which the last grains were slowly dropping. 
Suddenly there was a whirring noise in the clock, and the figure 
grimly turned the hour glass in its hands, so that it began to 
run again. The sand was full of bif^ of bright metal,— gold, 
perhaps,—*and the effect was jpretty, although the figure, which 
was cleverly carved, bad a quaint look of sadness, such as I 
could almost fancy growmg deeper as he shifted the glm>B 
anew. 

“He hath a weary time of it,” said a full, strong voioe. 
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which startled me, who had not seen the olockmaket untily tall 
as his greatest clock, he stoodJbesido me. ^ 

“I was thinking that, or some such like thought,” said I, 
but feeling that the man spoke for himself as well as for hiS 
puppet. “I wondor^oes time seem longer to those who make 
and watch its measurers all dlj- long?” « 

“My lad,” said he, laying two large white hands on my 
shoulders with a grave smile and a look which somehow took 
away all offense from a movement so familiar as tOiieem oddr 
in a stranger,— “my lady I fancy most clockmakers are too 
busy with turning the dollar to care for or feel the moral of 
their ticking clocla^” Then he paused and added sadly, “You 
arc young to moralize about time, but were you lonely and 
friendless you would find strange company in the endless tick¬ 
ing of these companions of mine.” 

With a boy’s freedom and sympathy I said quickly, “But 
is any one—are yovi-:-quite lonely and friendless?” 

■ “I did not say so,” he returned abruptly; but he..added,, 
looking around him, “ I have certainly more clocks than friends.” 

“Well, after all,” said I, “Mr. Willow, what is a clock but 
a friend, with the power to do you one service, and no more? ” 
“1 think,” said he, “I have seen friends who lacked even 
that virtue, but this special little friend of yours needs regulaf 
tion; its consciencO is bad. Perlilps you will be so kind as to 
call in a week; it will take fully that long.” 

1 went out amused and pleased with the man’s oddness, and 
feeling also the charm of a manner which I have never since 
scon equaled. As I passed th#^ doorway I saw tacked to it a 
notice of rooms to let. 1 turned back. “You have rooms to 
let. Might I see them?” * 

“If it please you, yes,” he said. “The paper has been up 
a year, and you are the first to ask about it. You will not wish 
to livQ long in this gloomy place, even,” he added, ^ if 1 should 
want you.” 

Then he locked the shop door and led me Up u Ut^ hide 
stair to the second story, qpd into two rooms,—^&e one looking 
out on the street, and the other ^n a square bit of hlgh^walled 
garden, so full of roses — for now it was June-—that I quite 
wondered to find how beautiful it was, aud ho^ sweeh irha tho 
breeze which sauntered in through the open oasemOUt^^r ' 
“Pardon me,” said I, “but did you plant all these;?” ^ 

“ Yes,” he said. “ My boy and I took up the payment and 
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put in some earth, and made them thrive, as,” he added, *^all 
things thrive for hint,— pets or flowers, all alike.” 

I turned away, feeling hovi^uaint and fresh to mo was this 
life made up of cldcks and roses. The rooms also pleased mo, 
the rent being lower than we were payings and so, after a glance 
at the furniture, which was old but neat, and observing the 
detent cleanliness of the place, 1 said, Have you *any other 
lodgers?” 

< ‘*Twfl more clocks on tho stairway,” he replied, smiling. 

“My wife won’t mind them or their ticking,” I said. “I 
am always away until afternoon, and perhaps she may find 
them companionable, as you do! ” 

“ Wife!” he said hastily. “I shall have to see her.” 

“ All nghti ” said I, 

“No children?” he added. 

“No,” said 1. 

“HumphI Perhaps I am sorry. They beat clocks all to 
pieces for company, as my boy says.” 

“Only my wife and I, sir. If you do not object, I will 
bring her to look at the rooms to-morrow.” 

As I turned to leave, I noticed over the chimney place a 
tinted coat of arms, rathor worn and shabby. Beneath it was 
the name “Tressilian,” and above it hung a heavy saber. 

As 1 walked away I mused with a yuung man’s sense of 
romance over the man and his trade, and the history which lay 
in his past life,—a history I never knew, but which to this 
day still excites my good wife’s curiosity, wjien we talk, as we 
often do, of the eloc& and tlH roses. 

1 shall never forget the delight that my little lady found in 
t our new home, to which we soon after moved. It was a warm 
;attmi«er afternoon, as I well remember. Tho watchmaker and 
vhis boy, whom I had not yet seen, were out, and the house was 
in eharge of A stout colored dame, who was called Phoebe, and 
who was never without a “misery” in her head. 

My May followed our trunlm upstairs, and went in and 
out, aiid'WOndered at the coat of arms and the saber; and at 
last, eeolng the roses, was downstairs and out among them in 
a zbotnent.’ I went after her, and saw, with the constant joy 
h0r '|deiatu!ie^ bring to me, how she flitted like a bee to and fro, 
pausing to:«atoh at each blossom a fresh perfume, and shaking 
tho petals in a rosy rain behind her as her dress caught the 
' ' braxnblas* 
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said I at last, **you have demolished a thousand 
roses. What will their owner say ? Look f there is Mr. Willow 
now.” ^ ♦ 

Then, like a guilty thing, caught in her innocent mood of 
joy and mischief, she paused with glowing cheeks, and looked 
up at the window of our room, whence Mr. Willow was watch-- 
iiig her, With the lad beside him. “ Oh, what a scamp I am, 
Harry! ” said she, aud in a moment had plucked a moss-rose 
bud, and was away upstairs with it. 

When I reached the room she was making all sort^ of little 
earnest excuses to the watchmaker. “But I have spoilt your 
rose harvest, ” she said. “Will you let me give you this one ? ’* 
and as I entered tlil man was bending down in a way which 
seemed to me gracious and even courtly, a moisture in his eyes 
as she laughingly pinned the bud to the lapel of his threadbare 
coat. 

“Well, well I ” he said. “ It is many and many a day since 
a woman’s hand did thUt for me. We must make you free of 
our roses,— that is, if Arthur likes.” 

The lad at this said gravely, “It would give me the greatest 
pleasure, madam.” 

It was early agreed that the clockmakor, his son, and our¬ 
selves should take meals in common in our little back room, 
whioh, under my wife’s hands, soon came to look cheerful 
enough. By and by she quietly took control of the housekeep¬ 
ing also, and with Plunbe’s aid surprised us with the ease in 
which we soon began to live. But as to the roses, if they had 
thriven in the caii^e of Arthur am^ his father, they now rioted, 
if roses can riot, in luxury of growth over wall and trellis, and, 
despite unending daily tributes to make lovely our table and . 
chamber, grow as if to get up to her window was their sole 
object in life. I have said those were happy days, and I doubt 
not that for others than ourselves they were also delightful. 
Often 'in the afternoon when coming back from my work, I 
would peep into the shop to see the watclm^aker busy with his 
tools, the lad reading aloud, and my wife listening, seated with 
her needlework between the countem. Often I have stayed 
quiet a moment to hear them, as the lad, perchetLon a high stool, 
would sit with a huger in his book, making shrewd comments 
full of a strange thoughtfulness, until the watchmaker, turn¬ 
ing, would listen well pleased, or May would hnd her delight 
in urging the two to fierce battle of argument, her eyes twin« 
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kling with mischief as she set about giving some absurd decision, 
while the clocks big <ind little ticked solemnly, and the watches 
frooSi^far oAmers made faint echoes. Or perhaps, in the midst 
of their chat, all the clocks would begin to strike the hour, and 
on a sudden the watchmaker would start up from Iiis seat and 
stride toward some delinquent a little late in its task, and 
savagely twist its entrails a bit, and then back to his**seat, corn* 
forted for a time. My May had all sorts of queer beliefs about 
these clocks and their master, and delighted to push the hands 
a little hack or forward, until poor Willow was in despair. 
One hapless bit of brass and iron, which was always five minutes 
late in striking, she called the foolish virgin, and at last carried off 
toiler room, explaining that it was so nice to got up live minutes 
late, and the clock would help her to do it; with other such 
pleasant sillinesses as might have been looked for from a young 
person who kept company with idle roses and the like. . . . 

I used to think our happiest days were the bright Sundays 
in the fall of the last year of our longistay with the Willows. 
We had taken up the habit of going to the Swedes’ Church, 
which in fact was the nearest to our house, and surely of all 
the homes of prayer the quaintest and most ancient in the city. 
Always when the afternoon seiwice was over wo used to wander 
a little about the well-filled churchyard and read the inscription 
on Wilson’s grave, and wonder, with our .hoy friend, who knew 
well his story, if the many birds which haunted the place came 
here to do him honor. Pleasant it was also to make our way 
homeward among old houses long left by tlie rich, and at last 
to find ourselves sauntering slowly up the wharves, quietest of 
all the highways on Sunday, with their ships and steamers and 
laden market boats jostling one another at their moorings, like 
boys at church, if weary of the unaccustomed stillness. 
Then, when the day was over, we were in the habit of sitting 
in the open doorway of the shop watching the neatly dressed 
Sunday folk, lulled by the quiet of the hour and th& busy, 
monotonous ticking of the little army of clocks behind us, 
while my wife filled our pipes, and the talk, gay or giuve, rose 
and fell. 

’ On such an..early October evening came to us the first break 
in the tranquil sameness of our lives. We had enjoyed the 
evening quiet* and bad just left the garden and gone into the 
shop, where Mr. Willow had certain work to do, which perhaps 
was made lighter by our careless chat. By and by, as the night 
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fellf one or two sea captains called in with their chronometeiB* 
that*lhey might be set in order by the cloekmaker. ^Thej^he 
bad pul up and barred the old-fashioned shutters, and cJRng 
back settled himself inbo a comer with a torft volume of “Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels,” over which now and then ho broke out into 
great joy of laughter, which was not to be stilled until he had 
read ns a* passage or two, whilst between times my wife’s 
knitting needles clicked an irregular reply to the ticking 
clocks, and 1 sat musin^^ and smoking, a little tired by a long 
day’s work. „ 

At last the watchmaker paused from his task andiealled us 
to look at it. It was some kind of registering instrument for 
the Coast Survey,—a patent on which he greatly prided him¬ 
self. Sc^en or eight pendulums were arranged in such a manner 
that their number corrected the single error of each escapement, 
h^nrther I do not remember, but only recall how we marveled 
at the beautiful steadiness of the movement, and how my wife 
clapped her hands joyously at the happy end of so mu(?h toil 
and thought. 

“It is done,” said the watchmaker, rising. “Lehus look 
how the night goes; ” for it was a constant custom with him 
always before going to bed to stand at the door for a little while 
and look up at the heavens. ITc said it was to see "«fhat the 
weather would be, a ^natter in which he greatly concerned him¬ 
self, keeping a pet thermometer in the garden, and noting day 
by day its eccentricities with an interest which no one but my 
wife ever made believe to share. I followed him to the open 
door, where he st^pd leaning against the side post, looking 
steadily up at the sky. The air was crisp and cool, and over¬ 
head, thick as snowilakes, the stars twinkled as if they were 
keeping time to the ticking clocks. Presently my wife came 
out, and laying a hand on his arm stood beside us and drank 
in the delioious calm of the autumn night, while the lad 
fidgeted under his elbow between them, and got hie sham Pf 
the starlight and the quiet. 

“ It seems hard to think they are all moving Jereyer and 
ever,” said the boy. “I wonder if they are wound up m oltari 
as your clocks, father?” ^ ' 

“It is only a great clock, after all,” said Willcmiff ^and 
must stop some of these days, I suppose. Bid ever you 
of that, little Summer?” 

“Will last our time,” said my wife. 
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“Tour time I” returned the olockmaker. “Your time is 
loisymr, little woman: you may live in the days not of this 
wonito see the old wonder of it all fade out and perish.” 

Just then a man stopped in front of us and said, “ Does 
Mr. Willow live here?” 

“Yes,** said I; and as he came toward us we naturally gave 
way, thinking him some belated customer, and he cintered the 
lighted shop. ^ 

l?ben Willow turned again, and the twu men came face to 
face. The stranger was a man of great Jieight, but spare and 
delicate#. He leaned on a gold-headed cane somewhat feebly, 
and seemed to me a person of great age. What struck mo 
most, however, was the ease and grace of bin bearing and a 
certain elegance of dress and manner. The moment Willow set 
eyes on him he staggered back, reeled a moment, Sinfi, catching 
at a chair, fell against the tall clock over which he had set the 
figtire of Time. “What has brought you here?’* ho cried 
hoarsely. 

“My son, my boy,” said the elder man, in a voice shaken 
Iqr its passion of tenderness. “Can yon never, never forget?” 

“Forgetl** said the other. “I had almost come to that, 
but, temembering anew, how can I over forgive? Gol” ho 
died fiercely, darting forward on a sudden and opening the 
doo|, “00, before the madness comes upon me. Go, go 
before I curse you.** Then he reeled again, and growing 
white, fell into a chair, and as if choked with emotion, stayed, 
rigidly pointing to the door. 

Then my wife ran forward. “Leave ijs,’*she said, “who. 
ever you , are* You. see how ill he is. You can do no good 
here. Cotne again if you will, but go away now.’* 

^ The stranger hesitated and looked in bewilderment from 
one tp another, while the lad, tUl then silent, opened the door 
wider and said gently, “Wil^ it please you to go, grand- 

“My boy—hisJboyl” exclaimed the newcomer, patting 
his surly .head. . ‘^*ow am I indeed punished,” he added, for 
the' lad shrank back with a look of horror quite strange on a 
faie so young,•and, suddej|jiy covering his face with both hands, 

e^e^t 1!^ passed out into the street with¬ 
out a ;Thett the boy hastily shut the door, and we turned 

who had fallen in something like a swoon from his 
ifixair. Silently or with whispers we gathered a^out him, while 
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my wife brought a pillow and some water and gave him to 
drink. At last we got him upstairs to opr own room, lyhere 
for some days he lay in a state of feebleness which seenlH to 

very strange in one so vigorous but a little while before. 
On the next morning after his attack he showed some uneasi< 
nessi and at length was able to bid us take down the painted 
arms over*the fireplace and hide them away; but beyond this 
he gave no sign of wliat he had passed through, and by slow 
degrees got back again very nearly his wonted Iwbits and mode 
of life. 

I need scarcely say that so strange an event cou^ hardly 
take i»lace in our little household without awakening ihe curi¬ 
osity of two peo})le as young and romantic as May and I. 
indoed, I greatly fear that the little lady so far yielded to the 
impidses If her sex as even to question young Willow in a 
roundabout way ; but the lad was plainly enough schooled to 
silence, and you had only to look at his square, strongly built 
chin to learn how hopeless it would bo to urge him when once 
his mind was made up. He only smiled and put the question 
by as a man would have done, and before us at least neither 
father nor son spoke of it again during ihe next month. 

The pleasant hazy November days came and went, and one 
evening on my return home 1 learned that Mr. Willow had 
suffered from a second attack of faintness, and from my wife 1 
heard that the lad had let fall that his grandfather had called 
once more, and that the two men had had another brief and 
bitter meeting. The following morning, as I went to my work, 
I saw the stranger walking to and fro on the far side of the 
street. Nothing could be more pitiable than his whole look 
and bearing, because nothing is sadder to see than a mail of 
gentle breeding so worn with some great sorrow as to have 
beeorae shabby from mere neglect of himself. He peered 
across the sjbroet, looked up at the windows and at the shop, 
and at *last walked feebly away, with now and then a wistful 
look back again, — such a look as I saw once in my life in the 
great eyes of a huge watchdog whom w#left on the prairie 
beside the lonely grave of his master. 

From this time onward, all through a seyere winter,-he 
haunted the neighborhood, once a^in, and only once, ventur¬ 
ing to speak to the olockmaker, to whom his constant presence 
where he could hardly fail to see him at times became a torture 
which was plainly wearing his life away. Twice also he spoke 
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to the boy, and onoe urged him to take a little package which 
we supposed might ^havo been money. At last my anxiety 
becS||^ so great that I spoke to him myself, but was met so 
coldly, although with much courtesy, that I felt little inclined 
to make the same attempt again. 

I learned with no great trouble that he lived quietly during 
this inter at one of our greater hotels, that he seemud to bo a 
man of ample means, and that his name was Tressilian, but 
beyond this I know no more. He came, at last, to bo u well- 

• known figure in our neighborhood, as he wandered sadly about 
among rough porters and draymen and. the busy bustle of 
trade. His visits to our house, and his questions about Mr. 
Willow, were added sources of annoyance to the latter, who 
rarely failed to look gloomily up and down the street, to make 
sure of his absence, before he ventured out of doors. ' 

Under this system of watching and worry, Mr. Willow’s 
attacks grew, at last more frequent, and as the spring came on 
my good wife became, as she said, worked up to that degree 

* that she at last made up her feminine ihind; and so one fine 
morning sallied out and had her own talk with the cause of our 
troubles. 

I think the good little woman had determined to try if she 
could reconcile the father and son. She came to me in the 
evening a good deal crestfallen, and with very little of the 
blessOdnoss of the peacemaker in her face. While Mr. Willow 
was out she had sent his son, who was keeping guard in the 
shop, on an errand, and had then actually brought the stranger 
into the house, where, refusing to sit down, he had wandered 
to and fro, talking half coherently at times, and at last urging 
her to induce his son to 6f)eak with him once more. As to 
« their cause of quarrel he was silent. ** A lonely, sad old man,” 
said my wife. He skid he would kneel to his boy, if that would 
do good, but to go away, to go away and leave him, that ho 
could not do,—tl^t he would not do. God would bleSs her, 
he was sure; and might he kiss her hand ? and so went away 
at last sorrqwrstriekeK, but willful to keep to his purpose. 

’Perhaps my wife's talk may have had-its effect, because for 
a mpnth or two he was absent. Then he came and asked at the 
door for Willow, who was 6ut, and for a while haunted the 
street, until kite in the spring, when we saw him no longer. 

Meanwhile, Willow had become more feeble, and a hew 
trouble had come to our own modest door. 
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Many years have since* gone by, and happier fortune! have 
been oiirs, — bravo sons and fair daughtep, and more of this, 
world’s gear than perhaps is good for us to leave ihem,^l||rt to ** 
this day I remember avith discomfort tbat^, luckless evenings 
I hastened home with the news to my wife; and what news 
to two trustful young folks, who had married against the will 
of their eVIers, and had seen, as yet, no cause to regret their 
waywardness! 

May,” said I, — and I can recall how full my throat felt as 
I spoke, — “ May, I — lam thrown out of work. The oompany 
is lessening its staff, ahd 1 am to be discharged.” 

I thought the little woman would have been crushed, but, 
on the contrary^ it was 1, who meant to comfort her, who wae 
the beaten one. 

“ Well, Harry,” said she, in a cheery way, *I did not sup¬ 
pose it v/ould last forever.” 

Man though I was, I sat down and covered my face with 
my hands. We were very yoimg, and very, very poor. I had 
been offered, not long before, a place in the West, btiit our 
little treasury was very low, and to secure the position with a 
probable future of success required some hundreds of dollars, 
BO that we had not dared to give it another thought; and now, 
at last, what were wo to do ? 

“ Do 1 ” said May. “ Why — But kiss me, Harry,—you 
haven’t kissed me since you came in.” 

1 kissed her, rather dolefully^I fear. “We can’t live on 
kisses,” said 1. 

“Not ns a steady diet,” she replied, laughing. “Perhaps 
this may have good news for us; ” and so saying, she handed 
me a letter. -»t 

1 opened it absently and glanced over it in haste. “ Mis¬ 
fortunes never come single, May,” said I. 

“No, my darling,” she answered, laughing; “they only 
come to married people, to make them good, girls and boys, I 
suppose. What is it^ yot^ grumpy old man ? ” ; ' : , < ^ 

I read it aloud. It was a request--%ad a rather ctliifcy 
one, too—from a bachelor cousin to return to him a smi^l ’0^ 
which he had lent us when we were married* He met 
with certain losses which made it needful fhat he sho^d^be 
repaid at once. '■ , vvA:;' 

Any more letters. May ? ” said I, ruefully. ' 

“ Nonsense^ I ” said she. “ Let us think about it t0^miiirrow^?: 
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*♦ What good will sleeping on it do ? ” I replied. “ Do you 
expect to dream a fo|[tune ? 

^ **!' have dreamed a good many,” she said, ** in my time, and 

all for you, you ungrateful fellow. Now* suppose—” 

“Well, suppose what? ” said I, crossly. 

“Suppose,” she returned,—“suppose we two laugh a little.” 

That woman would have laughed at anything ort.with any¬ 
body. 

“I oan^t laugh. May,” said 1. “We are in a rather ^rious 
Bsrape, I assure you.” 

“ Scrape 1 ” said she. “ Old age is a scrape, but at twenty- 
two all the good things of time are before us ; and—and God, 
my darling, has ho not been very, very good to us two sjjar- 
rows?” ' % 

“ But, May,” said 1, “it is not myself I think of; fc is-” 

“Me, I suppose, — me. Do*you know how rich 1 am, 
Harry? It seems to me 1 never can be poor. There’s, first, 
your love, —tliat is twenty thousand dollars; then there is 
that dear old bearded face of yours, — that is ten thousand 
more ; then there is all the rest of you, — that’s ever so much 
more; and then there aro my Spanish castles-” 

“ May, May,” said I, “ if castles in Spain would aid us, 1 
would gladly enough help you to build them; but for my 
part . ” 

“ For my part,” she broke in, “ castles in Spain do help me. 
They help me to get over thil shock of this horrid bother, and 
to gain a little time to steady myself. Indeed, I think if 1 
were to draw a big check on the Rothschilds at this very mo¬ 
ment, it would ease mo a bit. It would case me, you see, even 
if they did not pay it.” 

“ May, May I ” said I, reproachfully. 

“Now, Harry,” rfie cried, laughing, “I must laugh and 
hftVe my nonsense out. I can’t cry, even for you. Let us go 
but and have a good long walk, and to-morrow talk over this 
trouble* We shall live to smile at the fuss we have made 
about it* Boj change your coat and come with kno; I was just 
diilssed to go oht to meet you.” 

. “ WbU, I aaid, “ if only-” 

^ If fiddlesticks I ” she cried, putting her hand over my 
mouth and pushing me away. “ Hurry, or we shall be late.” 

^ I don’t often vei^st the Uttle lady, and so I went as she bade 
'me, and liy aod hy coming back, there was laughing and 
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making absurdly merry over a bit of paper on the desk beforo 
lier. I leaned over her shoulder and said#- “ What is it, sweety 
heart?” 

“ Ilicho8,”*‘said she. * 

“ Nonsense I ” said I. 

“ AVliaft a relapse! ” cried the wifey. “ So you despise gold, 
do yon ? « See what I have been doing for you while you have 
been idling in Uie next room.” 

“ What is it ? ” said I, laughing, for not to laugh when slie 
laughed was simply oyit of the question. 

She gave me the paper, and I read just this pretty stuff: — 

The Bank of fSpain, please pay to Bearer (who, the benevolent 
bank should know, is out of place atod out of Lmnor, and owes money 
nut of Spaki) One Thousand Dollars. 

$1000. The Best of Wives. 

We left the order and the wretched letter on the desk, and ^ 
went merrily downstairs, full once more of hope ancf faith, 
comforted somehow by so little a thing as this jest of hers. 

1 made, as I remember, a feeble effort to plunge anew into my 
griefs, but May rattled on so cheerfully, and the laugh and the 
smile were so honest and wholesome, that good humor could 
no more fall to grov^ in their company than a rose refuse to 
prosper in the warm sweet suns of June. . . . 

W e were great walkers in those days; and as we walked 
and the houses and poor suburbs were left behind, and we 
gained the open roads which run wildly crooked across the 
Neck, it was pleasant to feel that we had escaped from the 
tyranny of right angles. It was the first time we had gone 
south of the city, and we found there, as yop may find to-day, 
the only landscape near us which has in it something quite its 
own, and which is not elsewhere to bo seen near to any great 
city in all our broad country,' It has helped me to one or two 
landscapes by Dutch artists, which will fetch a great price if 
ever my heirs shall sell the Spanish castle. ... 

It was long after dark when we reached home. As we 
went up the side stair which opened on the street by a deor 
of its own, I put my hefd into the shop ^d bade Mr. Willow 
good night. He was seated at his bench studying the strange 
swing of Urn many pendulums of his new instrument, but in 
place of the pleased look which the view of his completed task 
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usually brought ui)on his face, it was sad and weajy, and he 
fnerely turned his bend a moment to answer my salute. On 
the stairs we met Phojbe, who was greatly troubled, and told 
UR that a little while before dusk, Mr. Willow and his son 
being out, the stranger had called, and asking for my wife, — 
for the little lady, as he called her, — had pushed by the maid 
and gone upstairs, saying that he would wait to see her. 
Phcel>e, alarmed at his wild manner, had kept watch at cur 
door until her master came back. Then she had heard in our 
room, where the son and father met, fierce and angry Avords, 
after which the old man had gone away and the clockmaker 
had retired to his shop. All that evening we sat in the dark¬ 
ness of our room alone, thinking it best not to disturb Mr. 
Willow and his lad/, who were by themselves in^.the shop. 
About ten the boy came up, bade us a good night, and soon 
after we ourselves went, somewhat tired, to bed. 

The next day was Sunday, and as usual we slept rather 
later than common. After dressing I went into the back room, 
and, throwing up the windoAv, stood still to breathe the fresh¬ 
ness of the time. The pigeons were coquetting on the ojqjosito 
gables and house tops, and below me, in the garden, the rare 
breezes which had lost their way in the city were swinging the 
roses and jessamines like censers, till their mingled odors made 
rich the morning air. 

Suddenly I heard a cry of surprise, and turning, saw my 
May, prettier and fresher than any roses in her neat white 
morning dress* Her face W4is full of wonder, and she held in 
her hands the papers we had left on the table the night before. 

What is it now, May ? ” said I. 

“ Look I she said, holding up her draft on tho Bank of 
•Spain. 

Beneath it was written, in a bold and flowing hand, “ Paid 
by the Bank of Spain,” and pinned fast to tho papier \yas a 
bank note for — I could hardly credit my eyes — one thousand 
dollars. We looked at one another for a moment, speechless. 
Then May burst into tears and laid her head on my shoulder. 
I cannot understand why she cried, but that was just what this 
odd little woman‘'did, ;^he cried and laughed by turns, and 
would not be stilled, saying, “ Oh, Harryi don’t you see I was 
right? God has been good to us this Sabbath morning,” 

At last I took her in my arms and tried to make her see 
that the money was not ours, but then the little lady was oat* 
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raged. Sh$ called Ph(Bbo, and questioned her and yoong 
Willow in vain. Neither knew anything of the matter, and 
my own notion as to its having been a freak of the English 
stranger she utterly refused to listen to. • . 

It was vast wealth to us needy young people, this thousand 
dollars, and as it lay there on the table it seemed to me at 
times unieal, or as if it might be the dreamed fulfilment of a 
dream, soon to vanish and be gone. My wife must also have 
had some such fancy, for she was all the time runni^ back 
and forward, now handling the note, and now turning to cry 
out her gratitude and thankfulness upon my breast. 

To this day we know not whence it came, but as Willow’s 
father was plainly a man of wealth, and as he had spoken in 
words of strong feeling to my wife of the jlittle service she had 
tried to i^ender him, 1 came at last to believe that the gift was 
his. At all events, we heard no more of the giver, whoever he 
may have been. I trust that he has been the letter and happier 
for all the kind and pleasant tilings my wife has said of him, 
and for the earnest prayers she said that night. 

Wliile wo were still talking of the strange gift, young 
Willow suddenly returneS, and, after waiting a moment, found 
a chance to tell us that his father’s room was empty, and to 
ask if we knew where he could be. 1 felt at onoe a sense of 
alarm, and ran upstairs and into Mr. Willow’s chamber. The 
bed had not been slept in. Then I went hastily down to the 
shop, followed by my wife and the lad. On opening the door 
the first thing wliioh struck me was that the clocks were silent, 
and I missed their accustomed ticking. This once for years 
they had not been wound up on Saturday nigb^ as was the 
clockmaker’s habit. I turned to his workbench. He was 
seated in front of it, his head on his watching .the 

pendulums of his machine, which were swinging merrily. 
“Mrv Willow,” said I, placing a hand on his shoidder, 
you sick?” He made no answer. « ' 

Why doesn’t he speak ?” said May, wif^h a scued fa4W* 
He will never speak again, my darling,” I replied. ; lie 
is dead! ” 
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THE BRAGON IN HIS DEN.* 

By OWEN WI8TER. 

(From "The Dragon of Wantley.”) 

; LOiV'Jir WiSYSB: American yrriter of short stories; bom in 1860'' He is best 
imown from magazine stories of the far West. He has caught the spirit of 
cowboy life more nearly Uiaix any other author. Hi? bo(»k8 arc "T\o New 
Swiss Family Robinson," and “The Dragon of Wantloy.”j 

Aboitnd the sullen towers of Oyster-le-Main the snow was 
falling steadily. It was slowly banking up in the deep sills of 
the windows^ and Hubert the Sacristan ha<l given up sweeping 
the steps. Patches of it, that had collected on the iop of the 
great hell as the slanting draughts blew it in through the belfry 
window, slid down from time to time among the birds which 
had nestled for shelter in the beams below. From the heavy 
main outer gates, the country spread in a white unbroken sheet 
to the woods. Twice, perhaps, through the morning had way¬ 
farers toiled by along the nearly obliterated highroad. 

** Good luck to the holy men I ” each had said to himself as 
ho looked at the chill and austere walls of the Monastery. 
“ Good luck I and I hoj^e that within there they may be warmer 
than I am.” Then I think it very likely that as he wtilked on, 
blowing the fingers of the hand tliat held his staff, he thought 
of his fireside and his wife, and blessed Providence for not mak¬ 
ing him pious enough to be a inonk and a bachelor. 

This,is what was doing in the world outside. Now inside 
the stone walis of Oyster-le-Main, whose grim solidity spoke of 
narrow cells and of pious knees continually bent in prayer, 
not a monk paced the corridors, and not a step could be heard 
aboye or .below in the staircase that wound up through the 
lK>tmd toWera Silence was everywhere, save that from a rjemote 
quarter of the Monastery came a faint sound of music. Upon 
sqeh a time sa Christmas Eve, it might well be that carols in 
plenty would be sung or studied by the saintly men. But this 
sounded like no carol. At times the humming murmur of the 
storm dibWned the measure, whatever it was, and again it came 
slos^ .the dath,,oold entries, clearer than before. Away in a 

> Obp^Kbt, 1898, by <1. R. Ltpphxoott Company. Published by permission 
of J. B» Upplna^ Company. 
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long vaulted room, whoso only approach was a passage in the 
thickness of the walls, safe from the intMision of the curious, 
a company is sitting round a cavernous chimney, where roars 
and crackles a great bfazing heap of logs. Surely, for a monkish 
song, their melody is most odd; yet monks they are, for all are 
clothed in gray, like Father Anselm, and a rope round the waist 
of each. * But what can possibly be in that huge silver rundlet 
into which they plunge their goblets so often? The song 
grows louder than ever. 

/• 

We are the monks of Oyster-le-Main, 

Hooded and gowned as fools may see; 

Hooded and gowned though we monks 
Is that a reason we should abstain 
^ From cups of the gamesome Burgundie ? 

Though our garments make it plain 
That we are monks of Oyster-le-Main, 

That is no reason we should abstain ^ , 

From cups of the gamesome Burgundie. 

“ I’m sweating hot,” says one. “ How for disrobing, 
brothers? !No danger on such a day as this, foul luck to 
the snow! ” 

Which you see was coarse and vulgar language for any one 
to be heard to use, ifnd particularly so for a godly celibate. 
But the words were scarce said when off fly those monks’ 
hoods, and the waist ropes rattle as they fall on the floor, and 
tlie gray gowns drop dow’n and are kicked away. 

Every man jack of them is in black armor, with a long 
sword buckled to his side. 

“Long cheer to the Guild of Go-assyou-Please!” they 
shouted hoarsely, and dashed their drinking horns on the 
board. Then filled them again. 

“ Give us a song, Hubert,” said one. “ The day’s a dull 
one out in the world.” 

“Wait awhile,” replied Hubert, whose nose was hidden in 
his cup; “this new Wantley tipple is a vastly comfortable 
brew. What d’ye call the stuff?” . " 

“ Malvoisie, thou oaf I ” said another; “ and of a delicacy 
many degrees above thy bumpkin palate. Leave profaning it, 
therefore, and to thy refrain without more ado.” 

“ Most unctuous sir,” replied Hubert, ** in demanding me 
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this favor, you seem forgetful that the juico of Pleasure is 
sweeter than the inUk of Human Kindness. Til not sing to 
give thee an opportunity to outnumber me in thy cups.” 

And he filled and instantly emptied another sound bumper 
of the Malvoisie, lurching slightly as he did so. “ Health 1 ” 
he added, preparing to swallow the next. 

“A murrain on such pagan thirst! ” exclaimed he who had 
been toasted, snatching the cup away. '‘Art thou altogether 
unslakable I Is thy belly a limekiln? Nay, shult taste not a 
single drop more, Hubert, till we have a stave. Come, tune 
up, man I ” 

“Give me but leave to hold the empty vessel, then,” the 
singer pleaded, falling on one knee in mock supplication. 

“ Accorded, thou sot! ” laughed the other. “ Carol away, 
now! ” 

They fell into silence, each replenishing his drinking horn. 
The snow beat soft against the window, and from outside, far 
above them, sounded the melancholy note of the bell ringing 
in the Hour for meditation. 

So Hubert began ; — 

When the sable veil of night 
Over hill and glon is spread, 

The yeoman bolts his door in ♦right, 

And he quakes within his bed. 

Far away on his ear 
There strikes a sound of dread: 

Something comes! it is here! 

It is passed with awful tread. 

There’s a flash of unholy flame: 

There is smoko hangs hot inihe air; 

*Twas the Dragon of Wantley came: 

Beware of him, beware! 

• 

But we beside the fire 
Sit close to the steaming bowl; 

We pile the logs up higher, 

And loud our voices roll. 

When the yeoman wakes at dawn 
To begin his round of toil, 

His garner’s bare, his sheep are gone, 

And the Dragon holds the spoil. 
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All day long through the earth 
That yeoman makes his mo^j 
All day long there is mirth 
Behind these walls of stone. . 

For we are the Lords of Ease^ 

The jailers of oarking Care, 

The Guild of Go-as-you-Pleasel 
Beware of us, beware 1 

So we beside the fire 
' Sit down to the steaming bowl} 

We pile the logs up higher, 

And loud our voices roll. 

The roar of twenty lusty throats and, the clatter of cups 
banging on the table rendered the words of the chorus entirely 
inaudible, 

Here’s Malvoisie for thee, Hubert,’* said one of the com¬ 
pany, dipping into the rundlet. But his hand struck against^ 
the dry bottom. They had finished four gallons since' break¬ 
fast, and it was scarcely eleven gone on the clock I 

“ Oh, I am betrayed! ” Hubert sang out. Then he added, 
“ But there is a plenty where that came from.” And with that 
he reached for his gown, and, fetching out a bunch of great 
brass keys,’ proceeded towards a tall door in the wall, and 
turned the lock. The door swung open, and Hubert plunged 
into the dark recess thus disclosed. An exclamation of chagrin 
followed, and the empty hide of a huge crocodile, with a pair 
of trailing wings to it, came bumping out from the closet into 
the hall, giving out many hollow cracks as it floundered along, 
fresh from a vigorous kick that the intemperate minstrel had 
administered in his rage at having put his^l^nd into the open 
jaws of the monster instead of upon the neiidc of the demijohn 
that cpntai'ned the Malvoisie. 

“Beshrew thee, HubertI’Hsaid the voice pi A newcomer, 
who stood eying tlie proceedings from a distance, near where 
he had entered; treat the carcass of our patoon saint wil^ 
a more befitting reverence, or I’ll have thee caged and put upon. 
bread and water/ Remember that whosoever kioks: S^at iikm 
in some sort kicks me.” 

“Long life to the Dragon of WanUey I ** said 
appearing, very dusty, but clasping a plump demijohii.' > 

“Hubert,, my lad,” said the newcomer, ^put. back tliai 
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vessel of inebriation; and, because I like thee well for thy 
youth and thy swee^ voioe, do not therefore presume too far 
with 

A somewhat uneasy pause followed upon this; and while 
Hubert edged back into the closet with his demijohn. Father 
Anselm frowned slightly as his eyes turned upon the scene of 
late hilarity. 

But where is the Dragon in his den ? you ask. Are we not 
coming to him soon ? Ah, but we have cf^me to him. You 
shall hear the truth. Never believe that sham story about 
More of More Hall, and how he slew the Dragon of Wantley. 
It is a gross fabrication of some unscrupulous and mediocre 
literary person, who, I make no doubt, was in the pay of More 
to blow his trumpet so loud that a credulous posterity might 
hear it. My aqpount of the Dragon is the only true one. 
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Bv HELEN H. OABDENBB. 

(From “An UnolScial Patriot.”) 

[Hntnir HAvnvroir (GAttDaimiB) 8 vabt, American essayist and novelist, 
was bom in Virginia in 1853. Her works deal largely with social problems. 
Among them aro: “Men, Women, and Gods” (oollected magazine articles), 
“An Unofficial Patriot” (1894), “Is this your Son, my Lord?” “Facts and 
Fiotknw of Life,” “Pray yon. Sir, whose Daughter?” and “The Fortunes of 
Margaret Weld.”] 

Biwoke the laugh had died out of Griffith’s voice, the 
whole manner 6$ the President had changed. He had opened 
the penknife and was drawing the point of the blade down a 
line on the liu|fe map which lay on the table beside him. 

** Mortdn. tblhi mo that you'used to be a circuit rider down 
in thesis motmtains here, and that you know every pass, defile, 
ftnd fbril;in the State.** He looked straight at Griffith and ran 
hia Bony hand oyer his head and face, but went hastily 
on; I Imow how that is myself. Used to a knight of the 
sadj^leb^s out in lUinofs, idong about the same time—only 
my was legal and yours was clerical. I carried Black- 

^ by Beilen H. Oardenisr. Used by permlssicoi. 
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Btoue ill my eaadlcbags—after 1 got able to own a copy-—and 
you had a Bible, I reckon — voliimos of tl^e law in both cases 1 
Let me see. How long ago was that? ” 

“I began in twenty-nine, Mr. President, and rode circuit 
for ten years. Then I was located and transferred the regular 
way eaeli one or two years up to fifty-three. That—year — I 

— left — my — native — State. ” 

Mr. Lincoln noticed the hesitancy in the last ■words, the 
change in the tone, the touch of sadness. Ho inferred at once 
that what Senator Morton had told him of this man’s loyalty 
had had something to do with his leaving the old home. 

“Found it healthier for you to go West, did you? Trav¬ 
eled toward the setting sun. Wanted to keep in the daylight 
as long as you could; but I see you took the memory of the 
dear old home with you. Have you never "been bock?” 

“ I don’t look like much of an outlaw, do I, Mr. Lincoln? ” 
asked Griffith, with a sad smile. 

“ Can’t say I would take you for one, no.” The President 
turned a full, long, searching look upon him. 

“Well, I have never l^een back — home — I — I left two 
freed slaves in the State Avhen I came away, and, you know——” 

Mr. Lincoln laughed for the first time aloud. “Ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha! You remind me of a case we had out in Illinois. 
Tliere Avas an old ftillow trying to stock a pond ho had with 
fish. Well, lliat pond was so close to town and so handy, that 
the boys—some of ’em about as old as you and me — caught 
’em out as fast as he put ’em in. By and by his son got into 
the Legislature, and one day when there wasn’t a great deal of 
other law to make or to spoil, he got the other members to vote 
for a bill to punish anybody for taking anything out of that 
pond. His bill said, ‘ for fishing anything out of that pond.’ 
Well, one day a little son of his fell in and^got so far from 
shore before they saw him that they had to literally fish him 
out with a pole. Some of the fishermen around there wanted 
him arrested for violation of the law he had passed to hit them. 

— Fact 1 He and you are about the same sort of criminals. 
He turned to the map again. “Of course 1 understand what 
you mean. Yes, yes, I know. These very piiaaes and fords 
are dear to you. Some people have that sort of attachments. 
I have. Why, I’d feel like getting down off o* nci,y horse at 
many a place out on rny old circuit and just making loye to 
the very earth beneath my feet I Oh, I know how you feel I 
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These old fords are old friends. As you rode along at another 
place, certain thougl^ts came to you, and kept you company 
for miles. They would come back to you right there again. 
Right over there was a sorrowful memory. You knew the 
birds that nested in this defile, and you stopped and put the 
little fellows back in the nest when they had fallen out — and 
they were not afraid of you. I know how that is. They never 
were afraid of me — none but the yellow-legged chickens.*' 
He smiled in his quizzical way. He was still te.'jtiug and 
studying his guest, while keeping him off his guard, and mak¬ 
ing him forget the President in liis relations with the man. 

Griffith had begun to wonder how ho could know about 
those birds and woodland friends of long ago, but the yellow¬ 
legged chicken joke was so familiar to the preacher that he 
smiled absently, as in duty bound. 

“ Pm really glad to know that there are other circuit riders 
than we of the cloth who strike terror to the inmates of the 
barnyard, but I never before heard any one else accused of it.” 

“ I remember, once,” began Mr. Lincoln, recrossing his long 
legs and taking up the penknife again — “I remember, once, 
when a lot of us were riding over to a neighboring town from 
Springfield. I had the wrong end of a case, I know, and was 
feeling pretty chilly along the spine wlienever I thouglit of it. 
The judge was with the party, and the only way I over did win 
that suit was by pretending not to see the chicken^ hide under 
the com shocks the minute he got oil his horse. He’d cat a 
whole pullet every meal, and ho got around so often they all 
knew him — some by sight and some by hearsay.” 

He drew the map toward him and indicated a spot by hold¬ 
ing the point of his knife on it. 

“ There’s a strip along here,” he began, and Griffith arose 
and bent over the map, “ that I can’t make out. That seems 
to be an opening in the mountains; but-” 

« No—no,” said Griffith, taking up a pencil from the^tablo. 
** No; the real opening—the road pass — Let me see; what’s 
the scale of miles here7 M m-mf Four? No— Why, the 
road pass is at least five miles farther on.” He drew a line. 
“ y^a see, it’s like this. There.” He stopped and shook his 
head. “M-m-m! No, n-o-o; that map’s all wrong. It ought 
to run along there—so. This way. The road — the wagm 
road trends along here — so. Then you go across the ridge 
at an angle hem — so. There ought to be a stream here. 
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O pshaw I this map's — Where did you get this map ? It’s 
no account, at all. Why, according to^ this, there’s at least 
seven miles left out right here, between— Why, right here, 
where they’ve got those little, insignificant-looking foothills, is 
one of the most rugged and impassable places in this world I 
Here, now! ” lie drew several lines and turned the map. 
“O pshafw 1 there’s no place left now for the— Here, right 
a-b-o-u-t Ii-e-r-e—no, there, right there—is the Bedolph estate 
—lino old stone house, cornfields, wheat, orohardS‘~r-a splendid 
place. Then, us you . go up this way, you pass into a sort of 
pocket — a little strip pretty well hedged in. You couldn’t 
go with a carriage without making a circuit around here—this 
way —but a horseman can cut all that off and go — so. See ? 
There is a mill — fine old mill stream — right here—runs this 
way.” t 

Mr. Lincoln had followed every line eagerly, making little 
vocal sounds of understanding, or putting in a single word to 
lead Griffith on. Suddenly he said: — 

“ You’re a good Union man, Morton tells me.” " 

“ 1 am, indeed, Mr. Lincoln. Nobody in the world oould 
be more sorry than I over the present situation. I—** 

“ How sorry are you? ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Griffith, straightening up. 
Mr. Lincoln arose at the same time. 

“ How much of a Union man are you ? — ’nough to help 
save it ? How sorry are you ?—sorry enough to act ? ” 

Griffith had almost forgotten why he was here. It all camo 
back to liira. He began to breathe hard. 

“ 1 have acted, I have helped,” he said, moving toward the 
window. “ When you came in the room I was looking through 
those fine glasses of yours at that bridge,^ross which I camo 
in fifty-three, self-exiled, hastening to escape from the bondage 
of ownership, and, at the last, from the legal penalty of leaving 
boliincl me two freed, runaway negroes.” He had lifted the 
glasses to his eyes again. “ I thought then that I had done my 
full duty — all of it. But since then I have given my three 

sons to you — to my country. They^-^ , 

Mr. Lincoln’s muscular hand rested on Griffith’s shoulder. 

“ Look at that bridge again. Do you see any dead men: op it ? 
Do you see young sons like your own dragging blowing 
across it? Do you see terror-stricken horsesstrngg^gVri^ 
and trampling down those wounded boys? Do you see— 
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Griffith turned to look at him, in surprise. 

**No,** he said, “nothing of the kind. Tliore are a few 
soldiers moving about down this side, but there’s nothing of 
that kind,” 

He offered the glasses to the President, who waved them 
away. 

I don’t need them I ” and an inexpressibly sad dxpression 
ei^ed his face, “ I don’t need them. I have seen it, I saw 
it all one day, I saw it all that night as it trailed past hoio. 
I heard the groans. The blood was under that window. I 
have seen it I I have seen nothing else since. Ih*you have 
never seen a panic of wounded men, pray to your God that you 
never may 1 ” The sorrowful voice was attuned now to the 
sorrowful, the tragic face. “Do you see that lounge over 
there?” He pointed to the other side of the room. “Men 
think it is a great thing to be a President of a great nation — 
and so it is, so it is; yet for three nights while you slept peace¬ 
fully in your bed I lay there, when I w^n’t reading telegrams 
or receiving messages, not knowing what would come next — 
waiting to be ready for whatever it might be.” 

He waited for the full effect of his words, but Griffith did 
not speak. 

“I was waiting to be ready for whatever did come,” ho 
repeated slowly, “and to give my whole soul, mind, heart, 
intellect, and body, if need be, to my country’s service. I 
could not sit back in my armchair and say that 1 had done 
my share—I had done enough! If I knew how to save or 
prevent a repetition of that horror, had I done my share—had 
I done my duty—until I did prevent it ? ” 

Griffith began to understand. He sank heavily into a chair, 
and drew his hand^ slowly over his forehead again and again. 
His ey^s were dosed, but the President was studying the faco 
grimly as he went on: “If a man is drowning, have you done 
your whole diity if yoU swim to shore and call back to hiiu that 
you got <mt?^ If —-i” 

liineoln, I~—” began Griffith, but the astute man 
heard stiH a note of protest in the voice under the note of pain, 
and he did not aHow him to finish. 

“if there la but one way to stop all this horrible suffering, 
this vvrivik carnage, and there is some one who knows how to 
do it, who is responsible for its continuance ? This Union is 
going to be maintidned if ie not a soffi loft to enjoy its 
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blessings bnt t-ho widows and orphans the war for its life btis 
made 1 ” he said, bringing his great musoijflar fist down on tho 
table, and Gridith opened his eyes and sat staring at him with 
a pain-distorted face. “This war is not for fun I It is not 
waged for conquest I It is not our choice ; but the people of 
this Nation have placed me at the head of this Nation to sus¬ 
tain its irftegrity —to maintain this Union against all foes, and 
by the Eternal 1 am going to do it! You will help usnf 
indeed you are a Union man I You will desert us in our hour 
of need if you are siiyplj a self-indulgent moralist, who feeds 
expensivowpap to his personal conscience, but gives a stone to 
his starving neighbor I This Government needs you. It needs 
exactly what you are able to give. Are you its friend or its 
enemy ? ” 

Griffith had shifted his position uneasily as the torrent of 
v/ords had poured from the lips of the fire-inspired man before 
him. Lincoln’s long arm had flung out toward him with a 
gesture of appeal, but he did not wait for a reply. He had not 
finished presenting the case in a light in which he felt*Bure it 
would touch tho character of tho man before him. 

“ Are your small personal needs paramount to those of your 
country ? Have you no patriotism ? Have you no mercy upon 
our soldiers ? Must more hundreds of them suffer defeat and 
death for the lack *of what you can give them ? Are you 
willing to receive the benefits of a free country which you are 
not willing to help in her hour of greatest need ? Can you — 
do you — want to leave your young sons and the sons of your 
neighbors on the far side of the dead line marked by that 
bridge ? ” The allusion was a chance one, but it struck home. 

Griffith put out hk hand. 

“ What do you want me to do ?” he gashed hoarsely. 

The President grasped ^is hand and held it in a viselike 
grip. “What—do—I — want—you—to—do?” he asked, 

with deliberation strangely at variance with the passion of 
his words a moment ago. He looked down searchingly, 
kindly, pityingly, into the troubled eyes before him. What 
do I want you to do ? I—want —you — to—follow—your 
— conscience — for — the — benefit — of — ycmr—country — 
instead — of — for — your — own — personal—comfort,—un¬ 
til — that — conscience — tells — you — your — country 
nee*ds — you — no—longer; that you have, in de^ and in 
truth, done ^our ehare fully 1 I want you to go with on 
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advance guard down through that very country”—his long 
finger pointed to the disfigured map on the table — “ and show 
our commander the real topography of that land. I want 
you to make him as familiar with it as* you are yourself. I 
want you to show him where the passes and folds are, where 
supplies can be carried across, where water is plenty, and where 
both advance and retreat are possible without useless and 

horrible slaughter. I want you-” He was still holding 

Griffith’s right hand. He placed his loft on hi-’, shoulder again. 

***No man has done his duty in a crisii^like this until he has 
done all that he can to hasten the dawn of peace ; ” he lowered 
his voice, “ and he that is not with us is against us,” he said 
solemnly, the scriptural language falling from his lips as if 
their professions were reversed. 

“ How far do you want me to go ? ” asked Griffitk, looking 
up with an appeal in every tense muscle of his miserable face. 
“ It is my native State 1 They aro my people I I love every 

foot of ground — I love those-” He'was breathing so hard 

he stopped for a moment, “^hat wo do not think alike — that 
they are what you call rebels to our common country — does 
not cliange my love. I — Mr. Lincoln-” 

The President seemed to tower up to a greater heiglit than 
even his former gigantic altitude. He threw both arms out in 
a sudden passion: “Forget your love! iForget your native 
State I Forget yourself! Forget everything except that this 
Union must and shall be saved, and that you can hasten the 
end of this awful carnage I ” The storm had swept over. He 
lowered his voice again, and with both hands on the preacher’s 
shoulders: “ I will agree to this. When you have gone so far 
that you can come back here to me and say, ‘I Icnow now that 1 
have done enough. My conscience is clear. My whole duty 
is done.* When you can come bac^ here and say that to me — 
when you can say (if you and I had changed places) that you 
could ask no more of me — then I will agree to ask no more of 
you.** Then, suddenly, “ When will you start? To-night?” 

^^Tes,** said Griffith, almost inaudibly, and sank into a 
chair. 

Mr. Lincoln strode to the table and pushed aside the dis¬ 
figured map. “I will write your instructions and make neces¬ 
sary plans,*’ he said, “ There is not much to do. The Gen¬ 
eral and t^ engineer corps are ready. I hoped and believed 
you would go.** His pen flew over the paper. Then he paused 
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and looked at his visitor. must fix your rank. Will 

you volunteer, or shall I-” , 

that necessary, Mr. Lincoln? I am a preacher, you 
know. I — Can’t I go just as I am—just—as-” 

The President had turned again to the table, and was writ^ 
ing. Griffith stepped to his side. 

“ Do you realize, Mr. Lincoln, that every man, woman, and 
child in that whole country will recognize me—and——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, I imow. We must do everything we 
can to protect you from all danger—>against assassination' 
or-” 

“It is not said Griffith, hoarsely. “Do you care 

nothing for the good will—for the confidence—of your old 
neighbors back in Illinois ? ” 

The stroke went directly home. 

“ Do I caro for it? ” There was a long pause. The sunken 
eyes were drawn to a mere line. “ I’d rather lose anything 
else in this world. It"is meat and drink to me. 1— Look 
here, Mr. Davenport; don’t mak^ the mistake of thinkilhg that 
I don’t realize what I’m asking you to do — that I don’t see 
the sacrifice. I do. I do, fully, and I want to do everything I 
can to —to make it up to you. I know you used to be greatly 
trusted and beloved down there. Morton has told me* He 
told mo all about the pathos of that old negro following you, 
too, and how you made out to keep her. I know, I know it 
all, and I wouldn’t ask you if I knew how to avoid it, I tell 
you that I’d rather give up everything else in this world than 
the good will of those old friends of mine back there in Illinois; 
but if I had to give up the respect and confidence and love of 
every one of them, or forfeit that of Abraham Lincoln, who 
has sworn to sustain this Union, I’d have stick to old Abe 1 
It would go hard with me ^harder than anything I know of 
— but it would have to be done. We have got to sustain this 
Unioif I We’ll save her with slavery at the South and with 
friends to ourselves, if we can; but, by the Eternal I We’U save 
her anyhow I ” 

He struck over and over the same chord—the Union must 
be saved. Every road led back to that one point. Every 
argument hinged upon it. Every protest was met by It* He 
hammered down all other questions. ^:; 

* “ If we are Union men, this is the time and th^ place to 
show it. All other objects, motives, methods, private interests, 
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tosteSi loves, or preferences must yielSl to the supreme test — 
What are we willing to do to save the Union?” 

Once he said: — 

“ You don’t suppose my position is i>articularly agreeable, 
do you ? Po you fancy it is easy, or to my liking ? ” 

No, no, Mr. President, of course not. I understand that; 
Imt jiJtt are holding a public office, and-” ♦ 

“ So are you,” came like a shot. “ In times like this all 
men who are or who have been trusted by their fellow men, 

' are now, in a sense, leaders are in a public position. Their 
influence is for or against this Union. There is no neutral 
ground. I’ve already been driven a good deal farther than 1 
ever expected to have to go, and it looks as if I’d have to jump 
several more fences yet; but you’ll see me jump ’em when the 
time comes, or I’ll oreak my neck trying it I ” He wheeled 
back to the table, “Here, why not let me put you down as a 
chaplain ? Carry 3 'ou on the rolls that way ? It-” 

“ No, Mr. Lincoln, that won’t do. I won’t agree to that. 
If I go it is not as chaplain.^ We know that, and there must 
be no pretense. I will not use my ministerial standing as a 
cloak. I-- ” 

“ You are right, too. I wouldn’t myself. Then you won’t 
be with any one division long at a time. You’ll have to trans¬ 
fer as the need comes. Let me see—m-m-m-” 

“ If I do this thing I will do it outright. I’ll ask one thing 
of you — I don’t want it known; for, of course, none of ray 
friends can understand the way you look at it and the way you 
have made me see it. But when I go, I’ll want a good horse, 
and m ride in tlie lead. I’ll not stay back as a chaplain, nor 
sutler, nor as anything but as what 1 shall be, God help me 1 a 
guide I ” 

“ Well, suppose we just call yoij, that—Government Guide. 
But since it is to be such extraordinary service—so vital to 
our cause ^ we’ll make your pay extraordinary, too. Ho^ docs 
a colonel’s pay strike you ? ” 

Griffith was on his feet in a flash. Ho stood looking straight 
at the President, who had not turned as he asked the question. 
The hands, of tho preacher were grasping the back of his chair. 

“On the pay roll,*’ began Mr. Lincoln, “you will appear 
as ' 

< pay roil 1 Pay roll I ” burst from Griffith, and the PresU 

isnt turned* The eSiproBsion of the preacher’s face was a com- 
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plete surpriso, but the^astute man understood it instantly, 
Griffith was moving toward the door. “ Mr. Lincoln, you do 
not understand me. You have mistaken your man I You— 

I-” 

The President had followed him hastily and his own hand 
reached the door first. 

“ Stop I ” ho said kindly. “ It is you who do not understand 
me. I-” 

“I understood you twice to say — to offer to pay me to lead 
a liostile army—to ta^e troops into — to the homes of-” ' 

“No, no, don’t look at it that vftiy. It is right you should 

have some — some — rank — and-” He was going to utter 

again the word pay, but did not. Suddenly he thought of a 
way out of the dilemma. 

“You see, it is like this. You’ve got to have grub — 
rations. Vow, we can’t issue rations to men who don’t exist 
—ain’t doing some sort of service, don’t y* see ? Then suppose 
you should bo captured. I don’t want to suppose anything of 
the kind, and of course we’ve got to take every possible pro-® 
caution against such a disaster —but suppose you were captured, 
unless you are recognized as—unless you have some status— 
we can’t require the rebels to treat you as a prisoner of war and 
exchange you for some officer. We’ve got to arrange so you 
will bo treated as a regular, and an important prisoner of war 
— don’t you sec ? ” The dangerous shoals were being skillfully 
crossed. The sagacious lawyer and reader of men was retrieve 
ing his blunder. He passed his hand through Griffith’s arm, 
and turned him from the door. “ That was what I meant I 
We’ll have to carry you, somehow, on the rolls — for rations 
and things. You’ll mess with the General, of course, and we’ll 
see that you have the very best horse in the army — you see, 

I know tho circuit rider’s weakness. The* fact is-” He 

was leading Grilfith back to the table where the great disfigured 
map lay — where he deftly slipped the paper containing the 
half-written instructions, upon which the subject of pay had 
been begun, under its edge, took another sheet in its stead, and 
began anew with the rank and the pay left out. 
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hr HENUY VAN DYKE. 

fHBNEY Van Dykk : An American divine and man of lettera; bom in 
Pennsylvania in 1802. He studit^d at Princoton Theological Scininiiry and in 
Getmanv, and is at present (1898; pastor of a church in New York*^7ity. Ho 
wrote “The Reality of Religion,” “ The Story of the Psalms” (1887), etc.] 

Thebe was a silence in tho Hall of Dreit.iis, where I was 
listening to the story of the other wtso* mtilH And through 
tliis silence I saw, but very diml}", his figure passing over (lie 
dreary undulations of the desert, higli upon the back of his 
camel, rocking steadily onward like a ship over the waves. 

Through heat and. cold, the Magian moved steadily Onward. 

It was the third day after the three wise men liad'^ come to 
that place and had found Mary and Joseph, with the young 
child, Jesus, and had laid their gifts of gold and frankincense 
and myri^h at his feet. 

Theii tho other wise man drew near, weary but full of hope, 
bearing his ruby and his pearl to offer to the King. “ For now 
at last,” he said, “ I shall surely find him, though it bo alone, 
and later than my brethren. This is the place of which the 
Hebrew exile told me that the prophets had spoken, and here 1 
shall beliold the rising of the great light. But I must inquire 
about the visit of my brethren, and to what house the star 
directed them, and to whom they presented their tribute.” 

The streets of the village seemed to bo deserted, and Arta- 
ban wondered whether the men had all gone up to tho hill i)as- 
tures to bring down, their sheep. From the open door of a low 
stone cottage he beard tho sound of a woman’s voice singing 
softly. He entered iind found a young mother hushing her 
baby to rest. She told him of the strangers from the far East 
who had appeared in the village three days ago, and how they 
said that a star had guided them to the place where Joseph of 
Nazareth w^ lodging with his wife and her newborn cJiild, 
and how they had paid reverence to the child and given him 
many rich gifts. 

“ But the travelers disappeared again,” she continued, “ as 
suddenly as they had come. We were, afraid at the strange* 
ness of their visit. We could not understand it. The man of 

^ Copyright, 1806, by Haorpei and Brothers. Used by permission. 
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Nazareth took tho babe and his mother and fled away that same 
night secretl}^ and it was whispered th^t they were going far 
away to Egypt. Ever since, there has been a spell upon the 
village; something evil hangs over it. . They say that the 
lioraan soldiers are coming from Jerusalem to force a new tax 
from UH, and the men have driven the flocks and herds far 
back among the hills, and hidden themselves to escape it.” 

Artaban listened to her gentle, timid speech, and the child 
in her arms looked up in his face and smiled, stretching out its 
rosy hands to glittsp iCc the winged circle of gold on his breast. 
His heart warmed to the touch. It seemed like a greeting of 
love and trust to one who had journeyed long in loneliness and 
perplexity, fighting with his own doubts and fears, and follow¬ 
ing a light that was veiled in clouds. 

Might not this child have been the promised Prince ? ” he 
asked within himself, as he touched its soft cheek. “Kings 
have been born ore now in lowlier houses than this, and tho 
favorite of the stars may rise even from a cottage, i^ut it has 
not seemed good to the God of wisdom to reward ihy search 
so soon and so easily. The one whom I seek has gone before 
me ; and now I must follow the King to Egypt.” 

The young mother laid the babe in its cradle, and rose to 
minister to the wants of the strange guest that fate had 
brought into her iiouse. She set food before him, tho plain 
fare of peasants, but willingly offered, and therefore full of 
refreshment for the soul as well as for the body, Artaban ac¬ 
cepted it gratefully ; and, as he ate, the child fell into a happy 
slumber, and murmured sweetly in its dreams, and a great 
peace filled the quiet room. 

But suddenly there came the noise of a wild confusion and 
uproar in the streets of the village, a shpeking and wailing of 
women's voices, a clangor of brazen trumpets and a clashing 
of swords, and a desperate cry ; “ The soldilttrs I the soldiers of 
Herod I They are killing our children.” 

The young mother’s face grew white with terror. She 
clasped her child to her bosom, and crouched motionless in the 
darkest corner of the room, covering him with the folds of her 
robe, lest he should wake and cry. 

But Artaban went quickly and stood in the doorway of the 
liouse. His broad shoulders filled the portal from side to side, 
and the peak of his white cap all but touched the lintel* 

The soldiers came hurraing down the street with bloody 
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hands and dripping swords. At the sight of the stranger in 
his imposing dress the^ hesitated with surprise. The captain 
of the band approached the threshold to thrust him aside. 
But Artahan did not stir. His face was as calm as though he 
wfere watching the stars, and in his eyes there burned that 
steady radiance before which even the half-tamed hunting 
leopard shrinks, and the fierce bloodhound pauses in liis leap. 
He held the soldier silently for an instant, and then said in a 
low voice ; — 

“I am all alone in tliis place, and I am wafting to give this 
jewel to the prudent captain who will leave me in peace.” 

He showed the ruby, glistening in the hollow of his hand 
like a groat drop of blood. 

The captain was amazed at the splendor of the gem. The 
pupils of his eyes expanded with desire, and the liard iincs of 
greed wrinkled around his lips. He stretched out his hand 
and took the ruby. 

“March on I ” he cried to his men, “there is no child here. 
The house is still.” 

The clamor and the clang of arms passed down the street 
as the headlong fury of the chase sweeps by the secret covert 
where tlie trembling deer is hidden. Artaban reentered the 
cottage. He turned his face to the east and prayed : — 

“ God of truth, forgive my sin I I have said the thing that 
is not, to save the life of a child. And two of my gifts are 
gone. I have spent for man that which was meant for God. 
Shall I ever be worthy to see the face of the King ? ” 

But the voice of the woman, weeping for joy in the shadow 
behind him, said very gently : — 

“ Because thou hast saved the life of my little one, may the 
Lord bless thee and.keep thee; the Lord make His face to 
sliine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up 
His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 

Three and thirty years of the life of Artaban had passed 
away, and he was still a pilgrim and a seeker after light. His 
hair, once darker than the cliffs of Zagros, was now white as 
the wintry snow* that covered them. His eyes, that once 
flashed like flames of fire, were dull as embers smoldering 
among the ashes. 

Worn and weary and ready to die, but still looking for the 
King, he had come for the last time to Jerusalem. 
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Artaban joined company with a group of people from his 
own country, Parthian Jews who had, come up to keep the 
Passover, and inqui red of them the cause of the tumult, and 
where they were going. 

“We are going,” they answered, “to the place called Gdl- 
gol-ha, optside the city walls, where there is to an execution. 
Have you not heard what has happened? Two famous robbers 
arc to be crucified, and with them another, called Jesus of Naz¬ 
areth, a man who has done many wonderful works among the^ 
]people, so that they'love him greatly. But the priests and 
elders have said that he must die, because he gave himself out 
to be the Son of God. And Pilate has sent him to the cross 
becauso he said that he was the ‘ King of the Jews.* ” 

How strangely these familiar words, fell upon the tired 
heart of ^Artaban 1 They had led him for a lifetime over land 
and sea. And now they came to liim darkly and mysteriously 
like a message of despair. The King had arisen, but he had 
been denied and cast out. He was about to perish. Perhaps 
he was already dying. Could it be the same who liad been 
born in }5etlilehem, thirty-three years ago, at whose birth the 
star had appeared in heaven, and of whose coming the prophets 
had spoken ? 

Artaban’s heart beat unsteadily with that troubled, doubt¬ 
ful apprehension which is the excitement of old age. But he 
said within himself, “ The ways of God are stranger than the 
thouglits of men, and it may be that I shall find the King, at 
last, in the hands of His enemies, and shall come in time to 
offer my pearl for His ransom before He dies.” 

So the old man followed the multitude with slow and pain¬ 
ful steps towards the Damascus gate of the city. Just beyond 
the entrance of the guardhouse a troop ofi Macedonian soldiers 
came down the street, dragging a young girl with torn dress 
and. disheveled hair. As the Magian paused to look at her 
with compassion, she broke suddenly from the hands of her tor¬ 
mentors, and threw herself at his feet, clasping him around tbs 
knees. She had seen his white cap and the winged circle on 
his breast. 

“ Have pity on me,” she cried, “ and save me, for thd sake 
of the God of Purity I I also am a daughter of the true reli¬ 
gion which is taught by the Magi. My father was a merchant 
of Parthia, but he is dead, and 1 am seized for his debts to be 
sold as a slave. Save me from worse than death! 
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Artaban trembled. 

It was the old conflict in his soul, which had come to him 
in the palm grove of Babylon and in the cottage at Bethlehem 
— the conflict between the expectation of faith and the impulse 
of love. Twice the gift which he had consecrated to the wor¬ 
ship of religion had been drawn from his hand to the service of 
humanity. This was the third trial, the ultimate prob^^tion, the 
final and irrevocable choice. 

Was it his great opportunity, or his last temptation? Ho 
could not tell. One thing only was cleiir iu the dai knesa of 
his mind — it was inevitable. And does not the inevitable 
come from God? 

One thing only was sure to his divided heart — to rescue 
this helpless girl would be a true deed of love. And is not love 
the light of the soul ? 

He took the pearl from his bosom. Never had it soerced so 
luminous, so radiant, so full of tender, living luster, lie laid 
it in the hand of the slave. 

' “ This is thy ransom, daughter! It is the last of iny treasures 

which 1 kept for the King.” 

While he spoke the darkness of the sky thickened, and 
shuddering tremors ran through the earth, heaving convulsively 
like the breast of one who struggles with mighty grief. 

The walls of the houses rocked to and fro. Stones wore 
loosened and crashed into the street. Dust clouds filled the 
air. The soldiers fled in terror, reeling like drunken men. 
But Artaban and the girl whom he had ransomed crouched 
helpless beneath the wall of the Prmtorium. 

What had he to fear ? What had he to live for ? Ho Imd 
given away the last remnant of h^s tribute for the King. He 
had parted with the last hope of finding Him. The quest was 
over, and it had fafled. But, even in that thought, accej)tod 
and embraced, there was peace. It was not resignation. It was 
not submission. It was something more profound and search¬ 
ing. He knew that all was well, because he had done the 
best that he could, from day to day. He had been true to the 
light that had been given to him. He had looked for more. 
And if he had not found it, if a failure was all that came out of 
his life, doubtless that was the best that was possible. He had 
not seen the revelation of “life everlasting, incorruptible, and 
immortal.” But he knew that even if he could live his earthly 
life oter again, it could not be otherwise than it had been. 
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One more lingering* pulsation of the earthquake quivered 
through the ground. A heavy tile, shaken from the roof, fell 
and struck the old man on the temple. He lay breathless and 
pale, with Jiis gray head resting on the young girl’s shoulder, 
and the blood trickling from the wound. As she 'bent over 
him, fearing that lie was dead, there came a voice through the 
twiliglit^ very small and still, like music sounding from a dis¬ 
tance, in which the notes are clear but the words are lost. The 
girl turned to see if some one had spoken from the window above 
them, but she saw no one. 

Then the old man’s lips began to move, as if in answer, 
and she heard him say in the Parthian tongue : — 

“ Not so, my Lord I For when saw 1 thee an hungered, and 
fed thee ? Or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? When saw I thee 
a stranger, and took thee in ? Or naked, and clothed thee ? 
When saV I thee sick or in prison, and came unto thee? Three 
and thirty years have I looked for thee ; but I have never seen 
thy face, nor ministered to thee, my King.” * 

He ceased, and the sweet voice came again. And again tho 
maid heard it, very faintly and far away. But now it seemed 
as though she understood the words : — 

“ Verily I say unto thee^ inasmuch as thou hast done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren^ thou hast done it unto we.” 

A calm radiance of wonder and joy lighted the pale face of 
Artabari like the firSt ray of dawn on a snowy mountain peak. 
One long, last breath of relief exhaled gently from his lips. 

His journey was ended. His treasures were accepted. The 
other Wise Man had found tho King. 


THE AFGHAN WAR.' 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 

(From “ A History of Our Own Times/’) 

[Jdbtin McCarthy : An Irish writer ; bom at Cork, November 32,^1890. 
In 1853 he engaged in jonrnsliem, becoming editor in dhief of the Liverpool 
Morning Star in 1864. Since 1879 be has represented Longford in Parliament 
as a Home Ruler. Among his books, which inclado novels, histories, and blog* 
raphiee, are : “ A History of Our Own Times,” his most important work (4 vols., 
1879-1880) ; ‘‘History of the Four Georges” (4 vote., 1889) ; ” Lady Judith ” 
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(1871) ; “ A Fair Saxon ” (1873); “ Dear Lady f>i8dain ” (1876) ; “ Tlio Comet 
of aSeaaon'* (1881) ; “Roland OllTer” (1889) ; “Charing Cross to St, Paul’s” 
(1891) ; “ Sir Robert Peel ”<1891) ; “ The Dictator ” (1893) ; “ Pope Leo Xlll.” 
(1890); “The Riddle Ring” (1896); and “The Story of Gladstone's Life” 
(1897).J 

The 'withdrawal of Dost Mahomed from the scene did noth¬ 
ing tv/ secure the reign of the unfortunate Shah Suj>.h. The 
Shah was hated on his own account. He was regarded as a 
traitor who had sold his country to the foreiinfners. Insurrec¬ 
tions began to be chronic. They were agoing on in the very 
midst of Cabul itself. Sir W. Macnaghten was warned of 
danger^ but seemed to take no heed. Some fatal blindness 
appears to have suddenly fallen on the eyes of our people in 
Cabul. 

On November 2d, 1841, an insurrection broke out. Sir 
Alexander Burnes lived in the city itself ; Sir W. Macnaghten 
and the military commander. Major General Elphinstone, were 
in cantonments at some little distance. The insurrection might 
have be 3 n put down in the first instance with hardly the need 
even of Napoleon’s famous “ whiff of grapeshot.” But it was 
allowed ,to grow up without attempt at control. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Bnrnes could not be got to believe that it was anything 
serious, even when a fanatical and furious mob were besieging his 
own house. The fanatics were especially bitter against Burnes, 
because they believed that he had been guilty of treachery. 
They accused him of having pretended to be the friend of 
Dost Mahomed, deceived him, and brought the English into 
the country. How entirely innocent of this charge Burnes 
was we all now know; but it would be idle to deny that 
there was much in the external aspect of events to excuse 
such a suspicion in the mind of an infuriated Afghan. To 
the last Burnes reftfsed to believe that he was in danger. He 
had always been a friend to the Afghans, he said, and be could 
have nothing to fear. It was true. He had always been the 
sincere friend of the Afghans. It was his misfortune, and the 
heavy fault of his superiors, that he had been made to appear 
as an enemy of the Afghans. He had now to pay a heavy 
penalty for the errors and the wrongdoing of others. He 
harangued the raging mob, and endeavored to bring them to 
reason. He does not seem to have understood, up to the very 
last moment, that by reminding them that he was Alexander 
Burnes, their old friend, he was only giving them a new reason 
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for demanding his life. Ho was murdered in the tumult. He 
and his brother and all those with them were hacked to pieces 
with Afghan knives. He was only in his thirty-seventh year 
when he was murdered. He was the first victim of the policy 
which had resolved to intervene in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
h"ate seldom sliowed with more strange and bitter malice her 
])roverbi;Cl irony tlian when she made him the first victim of the 
policy adopted in despite of his best advice and his strongest 
warnings. 

I'lie murder of Bumes was not a climax; it was only a' 
beginning. The English troops were quartei'ed in canton- 
mcTils outside the city, and at some little distance from it. 
These cantonments were, in any case of real difficulty, prac¬ 
tically indefensible. The popular monarch, the darluig of his 
people, wiiom we had restored to his throne, was in the Balia 
Hissar, ot citadel of Cabul. From tlie moment when the 
insurrection broke out he may be regarded as a prisoner or a 
besieged man there. *'He was as utterly unable to help our 
people as they were to help him. The whole country threw 
itself into insurrection against him and us. The Afghans at¬ 
tacked the cantonments, and actually compelled the«Englisli 
to abandon the forts in which all our commissariat was stored. 
We were thus threatened with famine, even if we could resist 
the enemy in arms.#/ We were strangely unfortunate in our 
civil and military leaders. Sir W. Macnaghten was a man of 
high character and good purpose, but he was weak and credu¬ 
lous. The commander, General Elphinstone, was old, infirm, 
tortured by disease, brok^jp down both in mind and body, 
incapable of forming a purpose of his own, or of holding to one 
suggested by anybody else. His second in command was a far 
stronger and abler man, but unhappily the tryo could never agree. 

“ They were both of them,’* says Sir J. W. Kaye, “ brave 
men. In any other situation, though the physical infirmities 
of the one and the cankered vanity, the dogmatical perverse¬ 
ness, of the other, might have in some measure detracted from 
their efficiency as military commanders, I believe they would 
have exhibited sufficient courage and constancy to rescue an 
army from utter destruction, and the British aaute from indel-' 
ible reproach. But in the Cabul cantonments they were miser¬ 
ably out of place. They seem to have been sent there, by 
superhuman intervention, to work out the utter ruin and pros¬ 
tration of an unholy policy by ordinary human means.*’ 
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One fact must be mentioned by an English historian — one 
which an English historian has hapnily not often to record. It 
is certain that an officer in our service entered into negotiations 
for the mutder of, the j|isurgent chiefs, wJio were our worst 
enemies. It is more tlian probable that he believed in df»ing 
so he was acting as Sir W. Macnaghteii would have had him 
do. Bir W. Macnaghten was innocent of any complieify in such 
a plot, and was incapable of it. But the negotiations were 
opened and carried on in his name. * 

A new figure appeared on the scei^e, a dark and a fierce 
apparition. This was Akbar Klian, tlie favorite son of Dost 
Mahomed. He was a daring, a clever, an nnsc,ruj)nloufl young 
man. From th3 moment when lie entered Cabul ho became 
the real leader of th^ insurrection against Shall Sujah and us. 
Macnaghten, persuaded by the military commander, that the 
position of things was hopeless, consented to enter into nego¬ 
tiations with Akbar Khan. Before the arrival ^ the latter the 
^ihiefs of the insurrection had offered us teriffi which made 
the ear* of our envoy tingle. Sucli terms had not often been 
oven suggested to British soldiers before. They weio simjily 
unconditional surrender. Macnaghten indignantly rejected 
them. Everything went wrong with him, however. We were 
beaten again and again hy the Afghans. Our officers never 
faltered in their duty ; but the melancholy truth has to be told 
that the men, most of whom were Asiatics, at last began to lose 
heart and would not fight the enemy. So tlie envoy was com¬ 
pelled to enter into terms with Akbar Khan and the other 
chiefs. Akbar Khan received liim at first with contemptuous 
insolence—as a haughty conqueror receives some ignoble and 
humiliated adversary. It was agreed that the British troops 
should quit Afghanistan at once; that Dost Mahomed and 
family should sent back to Afghanistan ; that on his return 
the unfortunate Shah Sujah should be allowed to take himseH 
off to India or where he would ; and that some British o*fficert 
should be left at Cabul as hostages for the fulfillment of the 
conditions. 

The evacuation did not take place at once, although the 
fierce winter was setting in, and the snow was falling heavily 
^ominously. Macnaghten seems have had still some linger¬ 
ing hopes that something would turn up to relieve him frpn 
the shame of quitting the country; and it must be owned thal 
he does not seem to have had any intention of carrying out th( 
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terms of the agreement if by any chance he could escape from 
them. On both sides there were dallyings and delays. At 
last Akbar Khan made a new and startling proposition to our 
envoy. It was that they two sliould enter into a secret treaty, 
should unite their arms against the 6ther chiefs, and should 
keep Shah Sujah on the throne as nominal king, with Akbar 
Kh an as his vizier. Maciiaghten caught at the proposals. He 
had entered into terms of negotiation with the Afghan chiefs 
together; he now consented to enter into a secret treaty with 
one of the chiefs to turn their joint arms against the others, 
it would be idle and shameful to attempt to defend such a 
policy. We can only excuse it by considering the terrible cir¬ 
cumstances of Macnaghten’s position, the manner in which his 
nerves and moral fiber had been shaken and shattered by 
calamities, and his doubts whether he could place any reliance 
on the promises of the chiefs. He had apparently sunk into 
that condition of mind w'hich Macaulay tells us that Clive 
adopted so real!!*ily in h'ls dealings with Asiatics, and under the 
influence of which men naturally honorable and high-minded' 
come to believe that it is right to act treacherously with those 
whom we believe to be treacherous. All this is but excuse, 
and rather poor excuse. When it haa all been said and thought 
of, we must still be glad to believe that there are not many 
Englishmen w'ho would, under any circumstances, have con¬ 
sented even to give a hearing to the proposals of Akbar Khan. 

Whatever Macnaghten’s error, it was dearly expiated. He 
■went out at noon next day to confer with Akbar Khan on the 
banks of the neighboring river. Three of his officers were 
with him. Akliar Khan was ominously surrounded by friends 
and retainers. These kept pressing round the unfortunate 
envoy. Some remonstrance was made by one of the English 
officers, but Akbar Khan said it was of no consequence, as they 
were all in the secret. Not many words were spoken; the 
expected conference had hardly begun when a signal was 
given or an order issued by Akbar Khan, and the envoy and 
the officers were suddenly seized from behind. A scene of 
wild confusion followed, in which hardly anything is clear and 
certain but the one most horrible incident. The envoy strug¬ 
gled with Akbar Khan, who had himself seized Macnaghten; 
Akbar Khan drew from his belt one of a pair of pistols which 
Macnaghten had presented to him a short time before, and 
shot him through the body. The fanatics who were crowding 
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round hacked the body to pieces with their knives. Of the 
three officers oiie was killed on the spot; the dthor two were 
forced to mount Afghan horses and carried away as pris¬ 
oners. * 

At first this horrid deed of treachery and h"ood shows like 
that to which Clearchus and his companions, the chiefs of the 
famo\n ten thousand Greeks, fell victims at the liandy/of Tissa- 
phurnes, the Persian satrap. But it seems certain that thf 
treachery of Akbar, base as it was, did not contemplate mure 
than the seizure of the envoy and hi'* officers. There were 
jealousies and disputes among the chiefs of the insurrection. 
One of them, in especial, had got his mind filled with the con¬ 
viction, inspired, no doubt, by the unfortunate and unparalleled 
negotiation already mentioned, that the envoy had offered a 
price for his head. Akbar Khan was accused by him of being a 
secret friend of the envoy and the English. Akbar Khan’s 
father was a captive in the hands of the English, and it may 
have been thought that on liis accoun* and for personal pur- 
•poses .^kbar was favoring the envoy, and even intriguing with 
him. Akbar offered to prove his sincerity by making the 
envoy a captive and handing him over to the chiefs. This w'as 
the treacherous plot which he strove to carry out by entering 
into the secret negotiations with the easily deluded envoy. On 
the fatal day the latter resisted and struggled ; Akbar Khan 
heard a cry of alarm that the English soldiers were coming 
out of the cantonments to rescue the envoy; and, wild with 
passion, he suddenly drew his pistol and fired. This was the 
statement made again and again by Akbar Khan himself. It 
does not seem an improbable explanation for what otherwise 
looks a murder as stupid and purposeless as it was brutal. 
The explanation does not much relieve the darkness of Akbar 
Khan’s character. * It is given here as history, not as exculpa¬ 
tion. There is not the slightest reason to suppose that Akbar 
Khan would have shrunk from any treachery or any cruelty 
which served his purpose. His own explanation of his purpose 
in this instance shows a degree of treachery which could hardly 
be surpassed even in the East. But it is well to bear in mind 
that the suspicion of perfidy under which the English envoy 
labored, and which was the main impulse of Akbar Khan’s 
movement, had evidence enough to support it in the eyes of 
suspicious enemies, and that poor Macnaghten would not have 
been murdered had he not consented to meet Akbar Kkan and 
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treat with him on a proposition to which an English ofiiclal 
should never h'ave listened. 

A terrible agony of suspense follovW among the little 
English force in the Cantonments. The military chiefs after*- 
ward stated that they did not know until the following day 
that any calamity had befallen the envoy. But a keen sus¬ 
picion rau through the cantonments that some fearful deed 
had been done. No step was taken to avenge the death of 
Macnaghten, even when it became known that his hacked and 
mangled body had been exhibited in triumph all through the 
streets and ba/aars of Cabul. A paralysis seemed to have fallen 
over the councils of our military chiefs. Oa December 24th, 
1841, came a letter from one of the olhoers seized by Akbar 
Khan, accompanying proposals for a treaty from the Afghaii 
chiefs. Ij; is hard now to understand how any English officers 
could have consented to enter into terms with the murderers 
of Macnaghten before his mangled body could well have ceased 
to bleed. It is strangh that it did not occur to most of them 
that there was an alternative ; that they were not ord|)red by* 
fate to accept whatever the conquerors chose to offer. We can 
all see the difficulty of their position, General Elphinstone and 
his second in command. Brigadier Shelton, were convinced that 
it would bo equally impossible to stay where they were or to 
cut their way through the Afghans. But it might have occurred 
to many that they were nevertheless not bound to treat with the 
Afghans. They might have remembered the famous answer of 
the father in Corneille’s immortal drama, who is asked what 
his son could have done but yield in the face of such odds, and 
exclaims in generous passion that he could have died. One 
English officer of mark did counsel his superiors in this spirit. 
This was Major Eldred Pottinger, whose skill and courage in 
the defense of Herat we have already mentioned. Pottinger 
was for cutting their way through all enemies and difficulties 
as far^ as they could, and then occupying the ground with their 
dead bodies. But his advice was hardly taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

It was determined to treat with the Afghans; and treating 
with the Afghans now meant accepting any terms the Afghans 
chose to impose on their fallen enemies. In the negotiations 
that went on, some written documents were exchanged. One 
of these, drawn up by the English negotiatorSi contains a short 
sentence which we believe to be absolutely unique in the 
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history of British dealings with airoed enemies. It is an 
appeal to the Afghan conquerors not to be too‘hard upon the 
vanquished, not to l^eak the bruised reed. “In frieiidsliip, 
kindness and considA-ation are necessary, not overpowering 
the weak with suiferiiigs I ” 

In friendship 1 — we appealed to the friendship of Mac- 
naghten’s murderers; to the friendship, in any casKj, of the 
man whose father we had dethroned and driven into exile 
Not overpowering the weak with sufferings ! The Aveak were 
* the English 1 One might fancy he Avas reading the plaintive 
and piteous appeal of some forlorn and feeble tribe of helpless 
half-breeds for the mercy of arrogant and mastering rulers. 
“Suffolk’s imperious tongue is stern and rough,” says one in 
Shakespeare’s pages, when he is bidden to ask for consideration 
at the hands of captors whom he is no longer able to resist. 
The tongue with which the English force at Cabnl*addressed 
the Afghans was not imperious or stern or rough. It was 
bated, mild, and plaintive. Onlj'^ the ofher day, it would seem, 
these i|ien had blown up the gates of Ghuznee, and rushed 
through the dense smoke and the falling ruins to nttack the 
enemy hand to hand. Only the other day our envoy had re¬ 
ceived in surrender the bright sword of Dost Mahomed. Noav 
the same men who had seen these things could only plead for a 
little gentleness of consideration, and had^o thought of resist¬ 
ance, and did not any longer seem to know how to die. 

We accepted the terms of treaty offered to us. Noth jpg 
else could be done by men who were not prepared to adopt the 
advice of the heroic father in Corneille. The English were at 
once to take themselves off out of Afghanistan, giving up all 
their guns except six, which they were allowed to retain for 
their necessary defense in their mournful journey home; they 
were to leave behind all the treasure, and to guarantee the pay¬ 
ment of something additional for the safe-conduct of tlie poor 
little army to Peshawur or to Jellalabad; and they were to 
hand over six offioers^s hostages for the due fulfillment of the 
conditions. It is of course understood that the conditions in¬ 
cluded the immediate release of Dost Mahomed and his family 
and their return, to Afghanistan. When these shoifld return, 
the six hostages were to be released. Only one concession had 
been obtained from the conquerors. It was at first demanded 
that some of the married ladies should be loft as hostages; but 
on the urgent representations of the English officers this con- 
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dition waa waived — at least for the moment. When the treaty 
wejs signed, the officers who had been seized when Macnaghten 
was murdered were released. 

It is worth mentioning that these officers were not^ badly 
treated by Akbar Khan while they were in his power. On the 
contrary, he had to make strenuous efforts, and did make them 
in good faith, to save them from being murdered by bands of 
his fanatical followers. One of the officers has himself de¬ 
scribed the almost desperate efforts which Akbar Khan had to 
make to save him from the fury of the mob, who thronged 
thirsting for the blood of the Englishman up to the very 
stirrup of their young chief. “ Akbar Khan,” says this officer, 
“ at length drew his sword and laid about him right manfully ” 
in defense of his prisoner. When, however, be had got the 
latter into a place of safety, the impetuous young Afghan chief 
could not restrain a sneer at his captive and the cause his cap¬ 
tive represented. Turning to the English officer, he said more 
than once, “in a tone' of triumphant derision,” some words 
such as these : “ So you are the man who came here to S(^izo my 
country ? ” 

It must be owned that the condition of things gave bitter 
meaning to the taunt, if it did not actually excuse it. At a 
later period of this melancholy story it is told by Lady Sale 
that crowds of the fsuatical Ghilzyes were endeavoring to per¬ 
suade Akbar Khan to slaughter all the English, and that when 
ho,ktried to pacify them they said that when Burnes came into 
the country they entreated Akbar Khan’s father to have Burnes 
killed, or he w'ould go back to Hindostixn, and on some future 
day return and bring an army with him, “ to take our country 
from us ” ; and all the calamities had come upon them because 
Dost Mahomed would not take their advice. Akbar Khan 
either was or pretended to be moderate. !He might, indeed, 
safely put. on an air of magnanimity. His enemies were 
doomed. It needed no command from him to decree their 
destruction. 

The withdrawal from Cabal began. It was the heart of a 
cruel winter. The English had to make their way through 
the awful’pass of Kurd Cabul. This stupendous gorge rans 
for some five miles between mountain ranges so narrow, lofty, 
and grim that in the winter season the rays of "the sun can 
liardly pierce its darkness even at the noontide. Down the 
center dashed a precipitous mountain torrent so fiercely that 
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the stern frost of that terrible time could not stay its course. 
The snov/ lay in masses on the ground; the rocks and stones 
that raised their heaift above the snow in the way of the unfor¬ 
tunate travelers were slippery with frost. Soon the white 
snow began to be stained and splashed with blood. Fearful as 
this Kurd Cabul Pass was, it was only a degree worse than the 
road v/hich for two whole days the English had to Unverse to 
reach it. The army which set out from Cabul numbered morp 
than four thousand fighting men — of whom Europe<nns, it 
should be said, formed but a sn all proportion — and some 
twelve thousand camp followers of all kinds. There were also 
many women and children: Lady Macnaghten, widow of the 
murdered envoy ; Lady Sale, whose gallant husband was hold¬ 
ing Jellalabad, at the near end of the Khyber Pass, toward the 
Indian frontier; Mrs. Stuart, her daughter, soon to be widowed 
by the death of her young husband; Mrs. Trevor and her 
seven children, and many other pitiable fugitives. 

The winter journey would have bein cruel and dangerous 
enough^ in time of peace; but this journey had to bo accom¬ 
plished in the midst of something far worse than con^mon war. 
At every step of the road, every opening of the rocks, the 
unhappy crowd of confused and heterogeneous fugitives were 
beset by bands of savage fanatict, who with their long guns and 
long knives were murdering all they could reach. It was all 
the way a confused constant battle against a guerrilla enemy of 
the most furious and merciless temper, who were perfectly 
familiar with the ground, and could rush forward and retire 
exactly as suited their tactics. The English soldiers, weary, 
weak, and crippled by frost, could make l)ut a poor fight against 
the savage Afghans. “It was no longer,” says Sir J, W. 
Kaye, “a retreating army; it was a rabble in chaotic flight.” 
Men, women, and children, horses, ponies, camels, the wounded, 
the dying, the dead, all crowded together in almost inextrica¬ 
ble confusion among the snow and amidst the relentless ene¬ 
mies. “The massacre” — to quote again from Sir J. W, 
Kaye, “ was fearful in this Kurd Cabul Pass. Three thousand 
men are said to have fallen under the fire of the enemy, or to 
have dropped dawn paralyzed and exhausted, to be slaughtered 
by the Afghan knives. And amidst these fearful scenes of 
carnage, thlt>ugh a shower of matchlock balls, rode English 
ladies on horseback or in camel patiniers, sometimes vainly 
endeavoring to keep their children beneath their eyes, and los- 
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ing them in the confusidn and bewilderment of the desolating 
march.’* 

Was it for this^ then, that our troop^' had been induced to 
oapifehlate ? Was this the safe-conduct h uich the Afghan chiefs 
had promised in return for their accepting the ignominious con¬ 
ditions imposed on them ? Some of the chiefs did exert them¬ 
selves tor,their utmost to protect the unfortunate English. It 
is not certain what the real wish of Akbar Khan may have 
been. He protested that he had no power to restrain the hordes 
of fanatical Ghilzyes whose own immediate chiefs had not 
authority enough to keep them from murdering the English 
whenever they got a chance. The force of some few hundred 
horsemen whom Akbar Khan had with him were utterly inca¬ 
pable, he declared, of maintaining order among such a mass of 
infuriated and lawless savages. Akbar Khan constantly ap¬ 
peared on the scene during this journey of terror. At every 
opening or break of the long straggling flight he and his little 
band of followers showed themselves on the horizon; trying 
still to protect the English from utter ruin, as he dejelaved ;* 
come to gloat over their''misery, and to see that it was surely 
accomplished, some of^ the unhappy English were ready to 
believe. Yet his presence was something that seemed to give 
a hope of protection. Akbar Khan at length startled the Eng¬ 
lish by a proposal that the women and children who were with 
the army should be handed over to his custody to be conveyed 
by liim in safety to Posbawur. There was nothing better to 
be done. The only modification of his req^gest, or command, 
that could be obtained was that the husbands of the married 
ladies should accompany their wives. With this agreement 
the women and children were handed over to the care of this 
dreaded enemy, and Lady Macnaghten had to undergo the 
agony of a personal interview with the man whose own hand 
had killed,her husband. Few scenes in poetry or romance can 
surely be more thrilling with emotion than such a meeting as 
this must have been. Akbar Khan was kindly in his language, 
and declared to the unhappy widow that he would give his 
right arm to undo, if it were possible, the deed that he had 

The women and children and the married men whose wives 
were among this party were taken from the unfcJftunate army 
and placed under the oike of Akbar Khan. As events turned 
out,#this proved a fortunate thing for them. But in any case 
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it was the best thing that could be done. Not one of these 
women and children could have lived through the horrors of 
the journey which before the remnant of what had once 
been a British forcp. ^ The march was resumed j new horrors 
set in; new heaps of corpses stained the snow: and then Akbar 
Khan presented himself with a fresli proposition. In the treaty 
made at Cabul between the English authorities and* the Af¬ 
ghan chiefs, there was an article which stipulated that “the 
English force at Jellalabad shall march for Pesbawur before 
tllb Cabul army arrives, and shall not delay on the road.” 
Akbar Khan was especially anxious to got rid of the little army 
at Jellalabad, at the near end of the Khybor Pass. He desired 
above all tilings that it should be on the march home to India ; 
either that it might ^e out of his way, or that he miglit have a 
chance of destroying it on its way. It was in grea^ measure 
as a security for its moving that he desired to have the women 
and children under his care. It is not liJjely that he meant any 
harm to the women and children; it must be remembered that 
Elis fathr^r and many of the women of his family were under the 
control of the British Government as prisoners in Hindostan. 
But he fancied tliat if ^he had the English women in his liands 
the army at Jellalabad could not refuse to obey the condition 
set down in the article of the treaty. Now that he had the 
women in his power, however, he demanded other guarantees 
with openly acknowledged purpose of keeping these latter 
until Jellalabad should have been evacuated. He demanded 
that General Elphinstone, the commander, with his second in 
command, and also one other officer, should hand themselves 
over to him as hostages. He promised, if this were done, to 
exert himself more than before to restrain tbe fanatical tribes, 

' and also to provide Jhe army in the Kui*d Cabul Pass with pro¬ 
visions. There was nothing for it but to submit; and the 
English general himself became, with the women and children, 
a captive in the hands of the inexorable enemy. 

Then the march of the army, without a general, went on 
again. Soon it became the story of a general vrithout an army; 
before very long there was neither general nor army. It is 
idle'to lengthen a^tale of mere horrors. The straggling rem¬ 
nant of an array entered the Jugd’illuk Pass — a dark, steep, 
naoTOW, ascending path between crags. The miserable toilers 
found that the fanatical, implacable tribes had barricaded the 

pass. All was over, JThe army of Cabul was finally extin- 
28 
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guished in that barricaded pass. It was a trap; the British 
were taken in. A few mere fugitives escaped from the scene of 
actual slaughter, and were on the road to Jellalabad, where Sale 
and his little army were holding their own. When they were 
within sixteen miles of Jellalabad the number was reduced to 
six. Of these six, five were killed by straggling marauders on 
the way. One man alone reached Jellalabad to tell the tale. 
Literally one man, Dr. Brj’^don, came to Jellalabad out of a 
moving host which had numbered in all some sixteen thousand 
when it set out on its march. The curious eye will search 
through history or fiction in vain for any picture more thrilling 
with the suggestions of an awful catastrophe than that of this 
solitary survivor, faint, and reeling on his jaded horse, as he 
appeared under the walls of Jellalabad, to bear the tidings of 
our Thcrinopylaj of pain and shame. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL.1 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

f JuT.TATJ Hawt'iiorkk : American novelist and son of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
born m Boston, 1846. He .spent some time at Harvard, but did not. graduate. 
Ho also studied t:ivii engineering at Ijawrcncc Scientific Scliool and in Germany, 
and was at one tifno attached to the London Sjnictaio>r. He wrote “ Idolatry ” 
(1874), “Garth” (1877), “Beatrix Randolph ”(1883), and many other stories.] 

On a clear blue morning in the latter part of this same 
month of September, a man and a cart were moving lazily 
along a country road in the northern portion of Devonshire. 
The road sloped and clambered over hill and dale, and at its 
higher points gave lovely views of breezy, azure seas. It had 
showered overnight, and the road* was brown and damp, with¬ 
out being in puddles. The hedges glistened with drops, and 
t;hc cobwebs were works of art in silver gauze. The air came 
cool and sweet from the west, and whitish clouds merged with 
the horizon in that region. Upon the broad sides of the up¬ 
lands white dots of sheep grazed. A mile o" two towards the 
northwest the rectangular contour of a large country seat rose 
above the encompassing shoulders of foliage. The mounting 

■ Copyright, 1883, by Julian Hawthorne. Fabluhedbypermiflsioiiof Boul¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Co. ^ 
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Bun shone softly upoi it, and a window here and there threw 
back a diamond glister. 

The cart of which \mention has been made was a small af¬ 
fair, — not much more than an enlarged handcart, with a gray 
donkey between the shafts. It was painted a fine peacock blue, 
and the ribs and wheels we*‘e picked out in warm lines of red. 
Upon the side, in the upper forward corner, was written in 
thin white letters the legend, “ B. Sinclair^ TAcensed Peddler,'' 
A^bit of tarpaulin was thrown over the contents of the cart, 
but without completely covering them; so that one could sec 
that the peddler’s stock consisted of books. Underneath the 
cart swung a basket some two feet in diameter, closely covered 
over. The donkey which drew this brilliant vehicle was an 
excellent specimen of liis tribe ; his coat was well brushed, his 
legs slim and neat, his barrel roomy, his tail an appendage of 
real elegance, with a vivacious flirting movement to it. His 
ears were of superb length, with a lo.ig fringe of soft hair 
on the inside edges; and the donkey’s master held one of 
them in*- his hand, and caressed it as they sauntered along 
together. 

His master, the peddler, was a man of rather remarkable 
appearance. He was five feet eight inches in height, but so 
broad-shouldered and deep-chested as to appear shorter. His 
neck was thick and muscular, and the head which it supported 
was square and massive, — very capacious behind, flat on the 
top, and strongly developed both behind and above the ears. 
Tho forehead was wide across the temples and compactly 
molded throughout; and there was an impression of great 
power in the brows and the blue eyes underneath them. The 
hair of this man was short and of a vigorous red hue, and had 
the look of having lately been rubbed over with a towel, for it 
stood up in all directions, jjjhe beard matched the hair in 
color, but was of wirier consistency, and grew thinly on tho chin, 
revealing that feature’s resolute prominence. The cheek bones 
were high and broad, betokening a bold and adventurous type 
of character; the nose was straight, and had full nostrils; the 
mouth was rather small than otherwise, with sharply cut lips. 
The man’s complexion was sunburnt to something approaching 
the color of brick dust; he whistled as he walked along, and 
every now and then, between the pauses of his tune, the tip 
of a noticeably slender and pointed tongue slipped from his 
mouth and passed itself along his upper lip. The trick seemed 
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in some -way characteristic of one phase of the fellow’s nature, 
—of a certain acuteness aiid self-sufficient complacency. 

He was witliout either hat or coat,/but his shirt was as 
wliite and fine as if it were fresh from the laundry; over it 
was drawn a wsiistcoat of corduroy, unbuttoned; he wore knee 
breeches of tue same material, and thick blue stockings covered 
the knotted calves of his legs. His arms were long in propor¬ 
tion to his height, and the shirt- sleeves rolled up to the elbow 
displayed a muscular development that would have done honor 
to a blacksmith ; the hands, however, were small. Such ^{is ‘ 
tlic figure tliat trudged along the quiet road, with the breeze 
blowing into his open shirt front, and an expression free from 
care. In fact, he was in the best of spirits and condition, and 
didn’t care who knew it; and his whistling was as exuberant 
as it wrs, highly finished and artistic. 

By and by he arrived at tiie summit of a low hill, from the 
brow of which the road dipped into a shallow valley, rising 
again on the further side. The peddler had got about halfway 
down tlic hither incline, when the tramp of hoofs an(J roll of 
wheels caught his ear, and looking up he saw a couple of big 
farm horses, dragging a heavy wagon,behind them, coming 
towards him at a thumping trot down the opposite slope. At 
the rate they were going they would meet him at a point some 
distance this side of the lowest part of the valley. The road¬ 
way was liere very narrow, so that there was barely room for the 
big and the little vehicles to pass each other without one of the 
tw'o going into the ditch. As the big team drew near, the 
driver of it brandished his whip and cracked it twice or thrice, 
as if to W9.rn the small team to get out of the way. The ped¬ 
dler, however, kept on at his former leisurely pace in the very 
center of the road, until not more than half a dozen rods inter¬ 
vened between his donkey and the steeds of the other party. 
Then he halted his peacock-blue Sart and advanced a few paces 
in front of it. 

“ Look out I A’ll run over thee I ” shouted out the driver 
of the horse, in his broad Devonshire, which I cannot pretend 
accurately to reproduce. It certainly did look very much as if 
the peddler would be run over, and his donkey and cart lafter 
him. The horses were close upon him, and coming on with all 
the impetus of their late descent. 

But the peddler suddenly spread out his arms and made a 
jump oil thp ground, causing the horses to swerve; the next 
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moment he seized one of them by the rein close to the bit, push¬ 
ing his head violently towards the other, and bringing both to 
a standstill, the wagoi lying slantwise across the road. Having 
accomplished this feat, which was perhaps less dilTicult than it 
looked, and disregarding the angry objurgations that were hurled 
at hirn by the driver, he walked back to his cart, took a book out 
of it, and returned with it in his hand. Meanwhile the driven 
of the horses had jumped to the ground, with his whip in, his 
hand, and an expression upon his face that betokened mischief. 
He was a tall, brawny fellow, in the prime of manhood and 
strength. 

“Noo, look ’ee here, young man, what did ’ee do that for?” 
he demanded, shaking tho handle of his whip within an inch 
of the other’s nose. 

“ I wanted you to buy this book, for one thing,” rei>lied the 
peddler, holding up the volume. 

“ Buy that book I ” repeated the other, with a roar of indig¬ 
nant amazement. “ None o’ thy larks noo ; a’ won’t ’ave it.” 

“ And for another thing,” the peddler continued, quite un¬ 
moved, “I wanted you to turn out and let me pass. This road 
is too narrow for both of us.” 

The teamster paused, as if his thoughts were too great for 
utterance. 

“ Zay, do ’ee know who a’ be ? ” he inquired at length. 

“ So far as I am concerned, you are my customer,” was the 
answer. “ Now, this book wiis written by a man named Smol¬ 
lett-” 

^ “ That for thy book I ” interrupted the teamster, striking it 
out of the peddler’s hand with a blow of his whip handle. 
“A’m tho best man in Bideford,—that’s who a’ bo I Zay, 
wull ’ee fight ? ” 

“ If you are the best man in Bideford, they must be an un¬ 
civil lot,” observed the peddler, picking up the book, which had 
fallen face downwards. “ See how you have soiled this book; 
however, since you’re going to buy it, it doesn’t so much mat¬ 
ter. Fight ? Certainly, if you wish it. But I tell you before¬ 
hand that I shall hurt you more than you will like.” 

The other laughed, measuring the peddler with his eye. 

“ A’ll settle thee with one hand,” he said, tossing his whip 
aside on the grass. 

^ Thank you. For my part, I will engage neither to strike 
you nor to throw you, »or even to throttle you; but only to 
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make you go down on your knees and howl for mercy, and to 
pay me two and sixpence for the book when you come to your¬ 
self again.” r 

So saying, he placed the book on th^ grass beside the whip, 
planted himself in an easy position before his antagonist, whom 
ho looked steadfastly in the face, and intimated that he was 
ready to' begin. 

Now the best man in Bideford was not without some claim 
to the title by which he had designated himself; he was not a 
person with whom the average country yokel would care to' 
pick a quarrel. He was a fair wi’estler; but what he especially 
valued himself upon was his skill in the noble art of fisticuffs. 
He had got beyond the stage of sweeping semioireiilar blows, 
and knew how to hit out from the shoulder. At the present 
juncture, however, he did not anticipate any serious call upon 
his powers, — partly because the peddler was so much shorter 
til an he was, and partly because the short man^s way of talking 
and behaving liad inspired him with the notion that he was 
some sort of comedian or mountebank, who meant no harm to 
anybody, but who relied for his livelihood upon the coolness 
and audacity with which he played off his practical jokes. 
Being under this impression, the champion of the neighborhood 
found a large part of his anger had evaporated; he did not 
wish to appear incapable of taking a jest, tbougb at the same 
time he felt it incumbent upon himself to show the jester that 
it would not do to carry matters too far with him. Accord¬ 
ingly, keeping his left hand behind him, he darted out hia 
right, with the fist only half clenched, intending to administer 
a sound cuff on his adversary’s head, and so have done with if. 
But the peddler parried the attack even more carelessly than it 
was made ; nor did two or three other more earnest offers meet 

t 

with any better success. 

Seeing this, the champion drew himself together and set 
his teeth. 

“ If thou wult ha’ it, tak* it! ” he said, and sent in a blow 
as swift as winking and as hard as the kick of a horse. It was 
aimed to land between the peddler’s eyes, and, had it done so, 
must have altered his profile. But the peddle? ducked his head, 
allowing the champion’s fist to graze his red hair $ and at the 
same moment the Bideford man Wnd his antagonist inside his 
guard, and was aware that by a mere letting out of the arm 
that wily individual had it in his to dislocate his jaw* 
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The peddler, however, disengaged, laughing, and stood noncha¬ 
lantly on guard as before. 

Thereupon, being nettled, and having also incidentally dis¬ 
covered that there, wt>s a firmness of muscle in this red-headed 
fellow which seemed to require something more than child’s 
play to overcome it, the champion laid aside his contempt and 
went at his man with both hands and with his best force and 
ability. But it appeared absolutely impossible to plant a hit 
on him ; and all the tiraje the peddler himself had never once 
offered to strike in return, though he had had at least half a 
dozen excellent chances. At last the Bidcford man summoned 
all his energies, and dispatched a blow which, as far as good 
will and vigor were concerned, certainly deserved to finish the 
combat.' But the peddler, who, unlike his opponent, was neither 
flurried nor out c^f breath, saw the thunderbolt coming, and 
suddenly bent his right elbow and lifted it. The thunderbolt 
struck it fairly upon the point; there was a dolorous sound as 
of cracking bones, and also a sharp shout of pain. The cham¬ 
pion had broken the knuckle of Ins middle finger, and badly 
sprained his wrist. And there stood the peddler, comfortably 
smiling, and apparently as fresh as when they began. 

The sight maddened the best man in Bideford, and his 
thoughts from ivarlike waxed homicidal. Uttering a short 
and savage roar, he rushed at his man .'md caught him in a 
wrestling grip. If ho could not hammer him to pieces, at all 
events he could dash him to the earth and crush the life out 
of him. But even here the brawny champion was to meet dis¬ 
appointment. He had got hold, not of a man, but of an oak 
Iree rooted in the soil — an oak tree, moreover, whose arms 
compressed him with a clasp, the like whereof he had never 
either felt or imagined till now. In vain he tugged and strove, 
throwing a fury oif power into each effort; the j)eddler stood 
as if his feet were planted in the center of the earth, and the 
gripe of his arms made the Devonshire man’s ribs bend like 
whalebone, and forced the breath gasping from liis lips. Then, 
slowly and irresistibly, he was bent backwards, until his spine 
felt on the point of snax^ping; then, suddenly, his feet flew 
from the earih, and he knew that the next moment he would 
crash headforemost on the ground. Instead of that, however, 
he found himself standing free on his legs once more, not 
knowing how he came so, but inclined to think that he must 
have made a complete revolution in the air. And there was 
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thp red-headed peddler coolly taking ofp his waistcoat, which 
had got torn all across Iho back. 

“What a stroiig fellow you are, to be surel ” he observed, 
examining the ren t;1 had that piccy put in new only last 
week. Luckily I brought a needle ana thread in the basket. 
However, we’ll finish this affair first. Come on I ” 

“No; a’ll ha’ no more oii’t. Go your ways,” sullenly re- 
pli‘j<l tho champion. 

“ 1 mean to; but first, you know, you must go down on your 
knees and beg for mercy; and then you must pay me half a ' 
crown for the book. Those were my terms, you remember,” 
said the peddler, following him up as he retired towards the 
wagon, and laying his hand on his arm. 

The champion turned and looked down,pn him from his six 
feet of juihorto unconquered British manhobd. . Was it really 
j)ossible tfeat this fellow^ could have beaten him ? Must there 
not be some mistake ^bout it, — some trickery? Might not 
another trial have a different issue? At all events, the idea 
begging the pardon of a man four inches shorter than ^himself 
was not to be entertained for a moment, still less of buying his 
book. 

The champion expressed what he meant in explicit, though 
not original, phrase, when, shaking off the other’s hold, he 
growled sturdily : —^ 

“ A’ll see thee damned first I ” 

“ That’s a fine fellow,” exclaimed the peddler, with his 
peculiar sly laugh. “ Now, tlien, I’ll put you up to something. 
When you gripped me last time, you took a bad hold. You 
should have psissed your arm across my shoulder, and tried a 
trip. Your height will give you an advantage there, you see. 
Oblige me by making the experiment — so 1, ” 

This time it seemed to the champion that he had an advan¬ 
tage indeed. He could not, to be sure, immediately throw his 
enemj', but he could move him. They quartered over the 
ground, and several times the Bideford man almost thought he 
had succeeded; but each time the other skillfully eluded the 
trip. Meanwhile they were getting nearer and nearer to the 
wagon. The champion, who was working his very best,. Was 
panting to the full compass of his lungs, and his hair was matted 
with sweat; but the peddler, though breathing deeply, did not 
seem at all distressed; it occurred to him of Devonshire that 
he was not putting forth his full strength. The thought that 
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he should be played with stimulated him to the pitch of frenzy, 
and, grinding his teeth together, he drew in his breath for a 
supreme struggle. But just then he was whirled round, and 
his shoulders came in* contact with the wheel of his wagon; 
and then he knew that nis time had come. 

Tbo left arm of the peddler, which was round the champion’s 
nock, tightened, and the latter felt, for the first time, how enor¬ 
mous was the power against which ho had bpf’n fighting. Ho 
was caught in a trap from which there was no escape ; he could 
not push the peddler away, nor get hold of his arm to unclasp 
it; and the wheel at his back prevented any attempt to get free 
in that direction. Gradually the peddler drew his head down to 
his left shoulder ; and, having clamped it there, he applied the 
knuckles of his right hand to the hollow of the unlucky man's 
temple, pressing and working them into it with unrelenting 
force. 'Whoever cares to make the experiment may easily con¬ 
vince himself ti-at the pain caused by Miis treatment soon be¬ 
comes insupportable. In fact, there are few forms of torture 
fess endurable. A >tery terrible and fuiious scene now began. 
The Bideford champion fought like a mad tiger to get free. 
He wrenched himself from side to side, ho wriggled, he twisted, 
he beat frantically with his hands upon the peddler’s back and 
sides, tearing his shirt to shreds, and burying his nails in the 
smooth hard desh; he kicked, he stamped, he gnashed his 
teeth; and all the while, without an instant's cessation, that 
fearful hardness went on boring into his brain, and a pair of 
terrible blue eyes stared derisively into his own, and ever and 
anon the tip of a pointed tongue slipped out between a pair of 
smiling lips, curled across them, and slipped in again. Those 
eyes and that tongue were never forgotten by the Bide ford man 
to his dying day ; 8 »nd many a time did he awake from sleep, 
with horror in his soul, having dreamt that they were before 
him again. 

Man is fortunately so constituted as not to withstand infernal 
suffering indefinitely 5 and the present instance was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. After a few minutes the victim’s strength left 
him, and his struggles became merely convulsive. He lifted 
bis arms at short' intervals with a spasmodic movement, the 
hands quivering; a thin, shrill shriek came quavering in gasps 
from his throat; his eyeballs rolled up, the eyelids closing, 
opening, then closing again. Finally, a ghastly pallor over¬ 
spread the face, upon which a cold moisture broke forth ; the 
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Ups turned a bluish hue; the laboring chest collapsed, and the 
lately vigorous body sagged downwards, a limp dead weight. 
The mail had fainted from sheer agony. When the peddler was 
convinced that tliero was no sensation Ihft in him, he removed 
his knuckles from his antagonist’s tnnple, unclasped his arm 
from his neck, and, laying hold of the body, dragged it to tiie ^ 
side of the road and laid it out upon tbo grass. Then,stooping 
with his hands on his knees, he contemplated it curiously for a 
few moments. Except for a slight discoloration on the temple 
tliero was no mark to" indicate the deadly torture which this* 
lump oi insensible clay had undergone. 

“ Sinclair’s Patent 1 ” said the peddler to himself, with a low 
chuckle. “I ought to apply to her Majesty for letters of 
protection, instead of which I havo comtnunicated the inven* 
tiou, hy practical demonstration, to at hsaat half a dozen 
persons during the last two years.” He stood erect, and con- 
temjdatsd liis tattereij shirt ivith a sort of comic ruefulness. 
“Look at that, now I ” ht said; “would not any one say that 
I had been the mote hardly used of thejiwo? These fellows 
havo no manners. I wonder whether I shall ever meet with 
a man who will fight fair to the end I My Bideford friend 
fell to kicking like a mulo and scratching like a cat as soon 
as ho found himself in cliaucory. He has bruised my shins, 
and I do liclieve m}*shoiilder8 are bleeding. They are 1 Well, 
it serves me right I I am too much of a child for this world; 
so infatuated with my little patent, as to endure any amount 
of inconvenience and rough usage rather than forego the pleas* 
ure of applying it. Be a man, Sinclair I and deny yourself, 
once in a while, if only to show that you are able to do it. 
Well, well 1 this is my last indulgence for the present. Bide* 
ford is tlie goal of my pilgrimage, and a right pleasant pilgrim* * 
age it has been; delicious weather, lovely scenery, lots of fun 
with tlio‘books and the bumpkins, not to mention one or two 
really Homeric coiubaLs. And now I resume the fettei-s of 
civilization once more. But let me hasten to my toilet. I 
wonder what the Maurices would say if they could see mo 
now I ” 

While speaking, be had stripped off the 'Shreds of his, shirt, 
thereby disclosing a torso like that of a Hercules, polished 
^d wliite as ivory, and Imund about and plated wi^ great 
muscles that swelled and knotted as he moved, A small 
brook trickled through the fields, and passed beneath a low 
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bridge at the dip of the road, and to thia Mr. Sinclair betook 
himself, and subjected the superior parts of his person to a 
careful washing. He made use of the torn shirt as a towel, 
afterwards bundling up and tossing it into the stream. 

Finally he returned to the cart, unstrapped the basket from 

underneath, and took out a fresh shirt, as crisp and immacu¬ 
late as a laundress could make it. Having put this" on, Mr. 
Sinclair went to take a look at his late antagonist, who had as 
yet sh jwn no signs of moving from the position in which ho 
lay. He placed his hand oyer the unconscious man’s lioart, 
felt his pulse, pulled up his eyelid and examiuod his eye; and, 
being by these^l^vestigations satisfied that something ought 
to be done, he procured a tin dij^per from his cart, filled it with 

water, a»d dashed the contents sharply on the other’s face. 

After re'Jieating tiflis treatment three or four times, sy'uptoms 
of life began to show themselves, and in a little while the 
fallen champion opened his eyes to a v\'.orld of pain and won¬ 
dered how ho came there. 

* “How do you figid yourself now?” the peddler inquired, 
bending*over him, “ As well as ever ? ” 

The man raised himself on one arm, and pressed the other 
luind to his head, which felt as if an iron bolt had been forced 
into it and were gradually expanding. Ke attempted to say 
something, but only a weak and semiarticul'dte sound resulted. 
He looked up at the peddler with a darkened and confused 
expression, but after a few moments dropped his eyes with a 
shudder. 

“ I see, — headache and nausea,” observed the pedlor, com- 
X>osedly. The best of us are subject to such attacks at times. 
Have a drop of brandy.” 

He held a flask of that liquor to the roan’s lips, who 'Ibwal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls and gave a slight groan. The peddler 
stood back, with his arms folded and his chin sunk on his breast, 
watching him. 

“ Come,” he exclaimed presently, “ suppose you trj and get 
on your pins. Set your blood moving again, and you’ll soon 
be all right. Take my hand and put your foot against mine, 
—there you are! *** 

There he was, indeed, a very shaky-looking object. But 
the peddler took him by the arm, made him walk up and down, 
spoke to him in an encouraging tone, slapped him on the back, 
until, by dint of these and other attentions, he had restored him 
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to something like his conscious self. It was evident, however, 
that the man’s system had received a shock from \rhich it 
would not soon recover. 

Then quoth the peddler: “ You arj getting on famously. 
If 1 could spend the day with you, I dare say you would have 
forgotten all about this little affair before supper time. But, 
unluckily, we’re both business men and have our affairs to at¬ 
tend to. So perhaps the best thing you can do will be to get 
down on your knees at once and have it over. Then you can 
take your book, give me my two and sixpence, and we’ll wish" 
each other good luck. What do you think ? ” 

“Ye wouldn’t ask that, surely? — ye woul4#i’t bid me bend 
the knee to thee, mun ? ” exclaimed the other, in a sliaken voice. 
“Oh, a’ could never look honest man in tlje face again.” 

Th^ peddler came close up to him, and guzed at him with his 
odd, derisive smile. “ Pooh ! who’s to know ii-? ” he said. 

“ Who would ever believe that a man like you would kneel and 
beg for mercy to a juaii like me, who hardly comes up to your 
ear ? I won't tell, and I don’t suppose you will. Come, — just 
to hel}) you, I’ll count three; and if you’re not down by the 
time I get to throe, — why, then we’ll have our little tussle 
over again. One —two ” 

“ Oh I a’d rather die I ” cried the Bideford man, covering 
his eyes with his hands. 

“ 'J’liree I ” said the peddler. There was an instant’s pause 
and silence. The Bideford man still remained standing. The 
next instant the peddler moved closer, and laid the knuckle of 
his thumb to the discolored spot on the man’s temple. At the 
touch the man crouched to the earth, as if his legs had crum¬ 
bled beneath him. There, still keeping his eyes covered with 
his hands, he mumbled out a few miserable words, — few, but* 
enough to rob liiin of his self-respect and independence for the 
rest, of his life. To some minds it would have been an unpleas¬ 
ant spectacle, but it did not appear at all to dash the spirits of 
the red-headed peddler. He walked to the place where the 
book was lying, picked it up, and returned with it, saying good- 
humoredly: — 

“Now wo come to the pleasant part. When a mjm goes 
down on his knees to me, I always make a point of rewarding 
him. Here is a work — ‘ Roderick Random ’ — written by one 
of the most ingenious and entertaining authors of the last cen¬ 
tury. If this book had never been written, it would have been 
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a loss to English literature such as could scarcely be estimated 
in money; and yet I am going to give it to you for half a 
crown 1 Why, it’s a gift fit for a king—and not unworthy, I 
should hope, of the.hetman in Bideford ! Two and sixpence. 
1 should charge any one but you three shillings. But — cash, 
you know 1 Vm not able to give credit.’" 

The man got slowly to his feet. He was the same man who 
had stepped down from his wagon so haughtily only half an 
hour before, and yet as different as degradation is different from 
honor. His shoulders drooped; he kept his eyes averted with 
a hangdog look. Thrusting his hand into hi < po<‘ket, he drew 
forth some silver and copper, which he held out to the peddler. 

“Tak’ what thou wult,” he said in a muttering tone. “If 
’ee’d tak’ my life inl;p bargain, a’d thank ee.” 

“Thiink you.’^^returned the other, helping him.s^df, to the 
sum required. “ As to your life, of course it will be more con¬ 
venient for both of us that you should keep it. A man must 
he very useless if a dead body is worth exchanging him for. 
Here’s your book; put it in your pocket, and read it at every 
spare moment; it will remind you of our acquaintance I And 
don’t be down in the mouth, my good fellow. I have been 
round the world, and seen all sorts of men, from Digger Indi¬ 
ans to emperors; and I have seen everywhere men occupying 
the same relative position that you and IhIo. Society thinks 
nothing of it; and the better the society, the commoner it is. 
One man is the master, the other man is the slave; and the 
sooner they know it, the more comfortable will they be. 
There’s a bit of worldly wisdom for you, gratis, — and quite as 
true as anything the pardon can tell you I So good luck to you. 
By the way, what is your name? ” 

“ Tom Berne,” hp answered, in the same dulled way. “Lit¬ 
tle good the name is to me noo 1 ” 

“^Berae I ” The name seemed to strike the peddleh “ Tom 
Berne,—the same who climbed down the cliff twelve years ago 
and carried the rope to his brother Hugh ? ” 

“What dost thou know o’ that?” demanded Tom Berne, 
raising his heavy eyes in surprise. 

T^e peddler gaVe a whistle, and an expression of annoyance 
passed across his face. “ I can believe now, Tom Berne, that 
you were once the best man in Bideford,” he said; “ and if you 
had told me this before, you might have been so still, so far as 
I’m concerned. Well—spilt milk is past crying .for 1 Fare- 
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well, Tom Berne, and be damned to you. I would rather you 
had driven your infernal wagon over the cliff than have met 
me here to-day I ” 

With this ambiguous adieu, the ped<^er took his donkey by 
tlie bridle, an<l jmshed on past the wagon and up the hill. He 
passed oyer the brow and out of sight without looking round, 
or altering his pace. Tom Berne, after standing stupidly for 
some time with his arras hanging loose by his sides and his 
head down, heaved a long sigh, picked up his whip, and, clam¬ 
bering to his seat, drove on in the opposite direction. 
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Bv ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

[Mho. Rioiimoni> Ritcuik, better known as Anne Isabella Thackeray, ws & 
born in l..ondoii in 1837. She is the eldest daughter of the great novelist, and in 
1877 married her cousin, Richmond Thackeray Ritchie. Her first literary effort, 
a sketch in the first volume of the Cornhill Maf/axin^, entitled “Little Scholars,” 
was followed by more than a dozen volumes of novels, tales, essays, etc. Amf)ng 
them are : “ The Story of Elizahotli ” (1803), “ The Village on the Cliff ” (1867), 
“ Old Kensington ” (1873), “ Miss Angel ” (1876), and “Lord Tennyson and hla 
Friends” (1893).] 


To Old Street by the Lanes. 

In those days, as I have said, the hawthorn spread across 
the fields and market gardens that lay between Kensington and 
the river. Lanes ran to Chelsea, to Fulham, to North End, 
where Richardson once lived and wrote iu his garden house. 
The mist of the great city hid the horizon and dulled the sonnd 
of the advancing multitudes ; but close at hand, all round a^iput 
the old house, were country corners untouched—* blossoms in¬ 
stead of brioks in springtime, summer shade in summer. There 
were strawberry beds, green, white, and criipson in turn. The 
children used to get many a handful of strawberries from Mr. 
Penfold, the market gardener at the end of the lane, and bun'chee 
of radish when strawberries were scarce. They gathered them 
far themselves on a bank where paving stones and coal holes 
are now and a fine growth of respectable modern villas. I 
believe that in those days there were sheep grazmg in Kensing- 

* By penniasion of Smith, Elder & Go, (Large Or. 1^0. l^ice <!«.) 
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ton Gore. It is certain that Mr. Penfold kept Aldonieys in 
the field beyond his orchard, and that they used to come and 
drink in a pond near his cottage. He lived with his wife and 
his daughter, under ^ old tiled roof, and with a rose tree 
growing on the wall, ^n the window of the cottage a little 
card was put up, announcing that “ Curds and wlie^ were to 
bo bad within,” and the children sometimes went there to 
drink the compound out of Emma Penfold’s doll’s tea tilings. 
The old pond was at the garden gate: there was a liodge round 
about it, and alder trees starting up against the sunset, and the 
lanes, and orchards beyond. The water reflected the sunset in 
the sky and the birds flying home to the sound of the evening 
bells. Sometimes Emma would come out of tin, collage, and 
stand watching the jdiildren play. She was a pretty girl, with 
rosy cheeks and dark soft eyes. It was a quaint oJd>> corner, 
lonely enough in the daytime ; but of evenings, people would 
be jjassing—laborers from their work,* strollers in the fields, 
neighbors enjoying the air. I'he cottage must have been as 
old as Church House itself. It was chiefly remarkable for its 
lieautiful damask rose trees, of which the red leaves sprinkled 
the threshold, across which pretty Emma Penfold would step. 
I think it was for the sake of the rose tree that people some¬ 
times stopped and asked for curds and whey. Emma would 
dispense the horrible mixture, blushing beneath her basket- 
work plaits. 

Sometimes in May mornings the children would gather 
hawthorn branches out of the lanes, and make what they liked 
to call garlands for themselves. The white blossoms looked 
pretty in Rhoda’s dark hair; and Mademoiselle, coming to 
give them their music lessons, would find the little girls 
crowned with Mayflower wreatlis. It was hard work settling 
down to lessons on those days. How slowly the clocks ticked 
wheg the practice hour began; how the little birds would 
come.hopping On the window ledge, before Dolly had half fin¬ 
ished her sum; how cruel it was of Mademoiselle pull down 
the blind and frighten the poor little birds away. Many pic¬ 
tures in'Dolly’s gallery belong to this bit of her life. It seems 
one h^ng day as she looks back to it, for when the sun set Dolly 
too used to be put to bed. 

As for lit^^e Rhoda, she would be sent back to Old Street. 
When prayexfl were over, long after Dolly was asleep, she 
would ereep npstiurs alone to the very top of the house, and 
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put herself to bed and blow out her own candle if Zoe did not 
come for it. How bare and chill and lonely it was to be all by 
oneself at the top of that busy house 1 “ I don’t think they 

would come, even if I screamed,” Rhodj^would think as she lay 
staring at the cupboard door, and woifdering if there was any 
one behind it. 

Once the door burst open and a great cat jumped out, and 
Ilhoda’s shriek brought up one of John Morgan’s pupils, who 
Jiad been reading in his room. 

“ Js anything the matter ? ” said the young man, at the door. 

“Oh, no, no—o I Please don’t say 1 screamed,” said little 
Rhoda, disappearing under the bedclothes. 

“ Silly child 1 ” (This was Aunt Morgan’s voice in the pas¬ 
sage.) “Thank you, Mr. Kaban, I will, go to her. A little 
girl of ten years old frightened at a cat I 'TPor shame, Rhoda I 
There — go to sleep directly,” and her Aunt Morgan vigorously 
tucked her up and gav/i her a kiss. 

The Morgans were a cheerful and noisy household; little 
Rhoda lived there, but she scarcely seemed to belong to it: she 
was like a little stray waif born into some strange neSt full of 
active, early, chirping birds, all bigger and stronger than her¬ 
self. The Rev. John Morgan was master of the nest, which 
liis stepmother kept in excellent order and ruled with an 
active rod. There were two pupils, two younger brothers, 
two sisters, and Rhoda Parnell, the forlorn little niece they had 
adopted. Downstairs the fat parlor maid and the old country 
cook were established, and a succeeding generation of little 
charity boys, who were expected by Mrs, Morgan to work in 
the garden, go errands, and learn their catechisms, while 
blacking the young gentlemen’s boots in a vaultlike chamber 
set apart for that purpose. , 

Mi*s. Morgan was a thrifty woman, and could not bear to 
think ofi;imc or space being wasted, much less comestMes. 
Her'life had been one long course of early rising, moral and 
j)hysical r^ptitude. She allowed John to sit in an armchair, 
but no one else if she could help it. When poor little Rhoda 
was tired, she used to go up to the room she shared with Zoe, 
her youngest cousin, and lie down on the floor. If Zoe* told 
her mother, a message would come immediately lor Rhoda to 
help with the poor flannel. 

This poor flannel was Mrs. Morgan’s own kingdom. She 
used to preside over passive rolls of gray and blue. She could 
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cut out any known garment in use in any civilized community. 
She knew tlie right side of the stuff, the right way to turn the 
scissors. She could contrive, direct, turn corners, snip, snap 
on occasions, talking th^ whole time; she was emphatic always. 
In her inoment.s of relaxi^ion she dearly loved a whisper. She 
wore a front of curls with a velvet band and Kensington-made 
gowns and shoes. Cassie and Zoe, when they grew up to be 
young ladies, used to struggle hard for Knightsbridge fashions. 
The Kensington style was prim in those days. The ladies wore 
a dress somewhat peculiar to themselves and cut to one pattern 
by the Misses Trix in their corner house. TJiere was a Ken¬ 
sington world (I am writing of twenty years ago) somewhat 
apart from the big uneasy world surging beyond the turnpike 
— a world of neighbors bound together by the old winding 
streets and narro^r Corners in a community of venerable elm 
trees and traditions that are almost leveled away. jflr. Awl, 
the bootmaker, in High Street, exhibited peculiar walking 
shoes long after high heels and kid brodekins had come into 
fashion in the metropolis. The last time I was in his shop I 
saw a p^r of the old-fashioned, flat, sandaled shoes, directed 
to Miss Vieuxteinps, in Palace Green. Tippets, poke bonnets, 
even a sedan chair, still existed among us long after they had 
been discarded by more active minds. In Dolly’s early days, 
in Kensington Square itself, high heels find hoops wore not 
unknown; but those belonged to ladies of some pretension, 
who would come in state along the narrow street loading from 
the Square, advancing in powder, and hoops, and high-heelod 
shoes — real hoops, real heels, not modern imitations, but relics 
unchanged since the youth of the ghostlike old sisters. They 
lived in a tall house, with a mansard roof. As the children 
.passed they used to ^look up at the cobweb windows, at the 
narrow doorway with its oaken dais, and the flagged court and 
the worn steps; Lady Sarah told Dolly that Mrs. Francis had 
known Talleyrand, when lie was living there in one of the old 
houses of the Square. At any time it would be easy^to conjure 
up ghosts of great people with such incantations of crumbling 
wall and oaken device and panel. Not Talleyrand only, but 
a whole past generation, still lives for us among these quaint 
old ruins. 

The Kensington tradespeople used to be Conservative, as. 
was natural, with a sentry in the High Street, and such a 
menagerie of lions and unicorns as that which they, kept over 
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their shop fronts. They always conversed with their customers 
while they measured a yard of silk or sold a skein of thread 
across their counters. Dolly would feel flattered when Mr, 
Baize found her grown. Even Lady jSarah would graciously 
reply to his respectful inquiries afte^^ her health on the rare 
occasions when she shopped herself. Mrs. Morgan never trusted 
anybody with her shopping. 

“/ always talk to Baize,” she would say complacently, 
coming away after half an hour’s exchange of ideas with that 
respectable man. She would repeat his conversation for the 
benefit of her son and his pupils at tea time. think trades^ 
people are often very sensible and well-informed persons,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, “ when they do not forget themselves, Mr. Raban. 
Radical as you are, you must allow that Kensington trades¬ 
people are always respectful to the clergy'—-‘Our position is too 
well established; they know what is due to us,” said Mrs. 
Morgan, gravely. 

“ They don’t forget what is due to themselves,” said Mr, 
Raban, with an odd sort of smile. 

“That they don’t,” said Robert Henley, who was*Morgan’s 
other pupil at that tin:e. “ 1 dare say Master George wishes 
they would ; he owes a terrible long bill at Baize’s for ties and 
kid gloves.” 

Presently camo a ring at the bell. “Here he is,” cries 
John, starting up hastily. “No more tea, thank you, mother.” 

George Vanborough used also to read with John Morgan 
•during the holidays. The curate’s energy was unfailing ; he 
slaved, taught, panted, and struggled for the family he had 
shouldered. What a good fellow he was! Pack clouds away, 
no shades or evil things should come near him as he worked ; 
who ever piped to him that he did not leap, or called to him that 
he did not shout in answer. With what emphasis he preached 
his dull Sunday sermon, with what excitement he would to his 
admiring sisters and mother read ^t his impossible articles in 
the Vestryman's Magazine or elsewhere, how liberally he dashed 
and italicized his sentences, how gallantly he would fly to his 
pen or his pulpit in defense of friend or in attack of foe (the 
former being flesh and blood, and the latter chiefly spiritual). 
And then he was in love with a widow—how he admired her 
, blue and pink eyes ; he could not think of marrying until the 
boys were out in the world and the girls provided for,. But 
with Joe’s wit and Tom’s extraordinary powers, and the girls* 
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remarkable amiability, all this would surely be settled in the 
course of a very short time. 

The Morgan family was certainly a most united and affec¬ 
tionate clan. I doii’t^know that they loved each other more 
than many people do, b’it they certainly believed in each other 
more fervently. They nad a strange and special fascination 
for tieorge, who was not too young to appreciate thd curate’s 
unselfishness. 

The younger Morgans, who were a hearty, jelly race, used 
to laugh at George. Poor boy, he had already begun to knock 
his head, young as it was, against stone walls; his school¬ 
fellows said he had cracked it with his paradoxes. At twelve 
he was a stout fellow for his age, looking o1(1(*t than he really 
was. He was slow^and clumsy, he hail a sallow complexion, 
winking blue eyss, a turn-up nose, and heavy dark eyebrows; 
there was something honest and almost pathetic at tilhes in the 
glance of these blue eyes, but he usually kept thorn do\/n from 
shyness as well as from vanity: he didn’t dare look in people’s 
iaccs — lie thought he should see them laughing at liim. He 
wiis very lazy, as sensitive i^eople often are; he hated games 
and active amusements; he had a s(jft melancholy voice that 
was his one endowment, besides his gift for music ; he could 
work when he chose, but he was beginning life in despair with 
it, and he was not popular among his companions ; they called 
him conceited, and they were right; but it was a melancholy 
conceit, if they had but known it. The truth was, however, 
that he was too ugly, too clever, too clumsy, to get on with the 
boys of a simpler and wholesomer mind. Even John Morgan, 
his friend and preceptor, used to be puzzled about him and dis¬ 
tressed at times. * 'If George Van borough were only more 
like his own brothers, there would be something to be done 
with him,” thought honest John as those young gentlemen’s 
bullet heads passed the window where the pupil and his pre¬ 
ceptor were at work, Tf only — there would be a strange 
monotony in human nature, I fancy, if aU the “if onlys ” could 
be realized, and we had the molding of one another, and 
pastors and mastery could turn assenting pupils out by the 
gross like the Httle chalk rabbits Italian boys carry about for 
sale. 

Dolly was very well contented with her brother just as he 
was. She trusted his affection, respected his cleverness, and 
instinctively guessed at his vanities and morbidities. 
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when she was quite a child, Dolly, in her sweet downright way, 
seemed to have tho gift of healing the wounds of her poor 
St. Sebastian, who, when he was a little boy, would come home 
day after day smarting and bleeding jvitji the arrows of his 
tormentors. Those used to be, alternately, Lady Sarah herself, 
Cassie Morgan, and Zoe, the two boy§ when they were at home 
for the nolidays, and little Khoda, whom ho declared to be the 
most malicious of them all. The person who treated George 
witli most sympathy and confidence was Mrs. Morgan, that 
active and garrulous old lady, to whom anybody was dear who 
would listen to the praises of her children. 

liobert Henley, as I have said, was also studying with John 
Morgan. He had just left Eton. Lady Sarah asked him to 
Church House at her sister-in-law’s rcq^iest; but he did not 
often f\pd time to come and see them. He used to bo tramp¬ 
ing off tA Putney, where he and his friend Frank Eaban kept 
a boat; or they would be locked up together with ink and 
blots and paper in Jolin Morgan’s study. Raban was older 
than Henley. He was at College, but he had come up for a 
time to read for his degree. * 

Old Bett.y, the cook at John Morgan’s, was a Yorkshire 
woman, and she took a motherly interest in the pupils. She 
liad much to say about young Mr. Raban, whose relations she 
knew in Yorksliirei Betty used to call Frank Raban “a noist 
young man.” 

“ He’s Sqiioire’s hair and grandsun loike,” she told Rhoda 
and Dolly one day. “ They cannot do n’ less nor roast a hex 
when ’a cooms t’ hage.” 

After this Rhoda used to stand on tiptoo and respectfully 
peep through the study window at the heads and the books 
and the tobacco smoke within; but there was a big table in 
the way, and she could never see much more than her own 
nose reflected in the glass. Once or twice when George was 
in the way, as a great favor he would be allowed to accompany 
the young men in one of their long expeditions in big boots. 
They would come home late in the evening, tired and hungry 
and calling out for food. At whatever hour they came old 
Betty had a meal of cold meat and cake for them, of which 
George partook with good appetite. At Church House, if 
George was late for dinner he had to wait for tea and thin 
bread and butter at eight o’clock. Lady Sarah, who had fought 
m^y a battle for George’s father, now—from some curious 
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retrospective feeling — seemed to feel it her duty to revive 
many of her late husband’s peculiarities, and one of them was 
that nothing was to be allowed to interfere with the routine of 
the house. Routine there was none at the curate’s, although 
there were moi’e hours, perhaps, than in any other house in Old 
. Street- The sun rose and set, the seasons drifted thr<^ugli the 
back garden in changing tints and lights, each diiy brought its 
burden, and the dinner time was shifted to it. 

‘ An Afternoon at Penpold’s. 

* 

I’o this day Dolly rememljers the light of a certain after¬ 
noon in May, when all was hot and silent and sleepy in the 
schoolroom at Oliurcii House. The l)oards cracked, the dust 
moats floated; down below, the garden burnt with tliat first 
summer glow of heat that makes a new world out of kuch old, 
well-worn materials as twigs, clouds, turds, and the human 
beings all round us. The little girls had been at work, and 
practiced, and multiplied, and divided again ; they ha^l recol¬ 
lected various facts connected with the reign of Richard the 
Second. Mademoiselle had suppressed many a yawn, Dolly 
was droning over her sum—six and five made thirteen — over 
and over again. “ That I should have been, that thou shouldst 
liave been, that he shouldst have been,” drawled poor little 
Rlioda. Then a great fly hums by, as the door opens, and 
Lady Sarah appears with a zigzag of sunlight shooting in from 
the passage — a ray of hope. Lady Sarah has her bonnet on, 
and a sort of put-away-your-lessons-children face. 

Is there any happiness like that escape on a summer’s day 
from the dull struggle with vacuity, brown-paper-covored 
books, dates, ink blots, cramps, and crotchets, into the open air 
of birds, sounds, flowers, liberty everywhere ? As the children 
come out into the garden with Lady Sarah, two butterflies are 
flitting along the terrace. The Spanish jessamine has flowered 
in the night, and spreads its branches out fragrant with its 
golden drops. Lady Sarah gathers a sprig and opens her 
parasol. She is cai[!rying a book and a shawl, and is actually 
smiling. The pigeons go whirring up and down from their 
pigeon cote high up in fiie air. Four o’clock comes sounding 
across the ivy wall, the notes strike mellow and distinct above 
the hum of humaninsects out and about. Half Lady Sarah’s 
district is sunning itself on the doorsteps, children are squat- 
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ting in the middle of the road. The benches are full in Ken* 
Bington Gardens, so are the steamers on the river. To these 
people walking in their garden there comes the creaking sound 
of a large wlieelharrow, and at the turn of the path they ‘dis¬ 
cover Mr. Peiifold superintending aXoy and a load of gravel. 
Mr. I’enfold is a cheerful little man, with gloomy views of 
human nature.* According to Penfold’s account there were 
those (whoever they might be) who was always a plotting 
against you. They was liup to everything, and there was no 
saying what they was not at the bottom of. But Penfold 
could be heven with them, and ho kep’ hisself to hisself, and 
named no names. Dolly felt grateful to these unknown beings 
when she heard Mr. Penfold telling Lady Sarah they had said 
as how that Miss Dorothea ’ad been raakiii’ lunquiry respectin’ 
of some puppies. He did not know as how she wished it gen¬ 
erally know’d, but he might mention as he ’ad two nice pups 
down at his place, and*"Miss Dorothea was welcome to take her 
choice. ♦ 

It is a dream Dolly can scarcely trust herself to, contem¬ 
plate. Lady Sarah does not say no, but she looks at her watch, 
telling Dolly to run back to the house, and see if the post is 
come in, and continues graciously, “ I am much obliged to you, 
Penfold; I have no doubt Miss Dorothea will be glad to have 
, one of your puppies. What is your daughter doing? Is she 
at home ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady,” says Penfold, mysteriously pointing over 
his shoulder with his thumb. “ They would have ’ad us send 
the gurl away, but she is a good gurl, though she takes her 
own way, and there are those as ijuts her hup to it.” 

“We all like our own way, without anybody’s sugges¬ 
tions,” said Lady Sandi, smiling. Then Dolly comes flying 
from the house, and tumbles over a broomstick, so that she has 
to stop to pick up her handful of letters. 

“ Thank you, my dear ; now if you like we will go and see 
the puppies,” says Aunt Sarah. “No Indian letter” (iu a 
disappointed voice). “I wish your mother would— Run on, 
Dolly.” % 

So Dolly runs on with Rhoda, thinking of puppiecC and 
Lady Sarah follows thinking of her Indian, lettef, whioh is 
lying under the laurel tree wliere Dolly dropped it, and where 
Penfold presently spies it out and picks* it up, unconscious 
of its contents. After examining the seal and some serious 
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thought, he determifies to follow the trio. They have been 
advancing in the ehadoV of the hedges, through the gaps of 
which they can see people at work in the sunshiny cabbage 
hefts. Then they come to Earl’s Court, and its quaint old 
row of houses, with thfc<r lattices stuffed with spring flowers, 
and to the pond by the roadside (how cool and deep it looked 
as they passed by), knd then by the wicket gate they wander int<v 
Penfold’s orchard, of which some of the trees are still in flower, 
and where Lady Sarah is soon established on the stump of a 
tree. Her magazine pages flutter as the warm, sweet winds 
come blowing from across the fields— the shadows travel on so 
quietly that you cannot tell when they go or whither. There 
is no sound but a little calf bleating somewhere. Rhoda is 
picking daisies in the shade, Dolly is chiri)ing to herself by the 
hedge that separates the orchard from the Peiifolds’ garden. 
There is a ditch along one part of the hedge, with a tangle of 
grass and dock leaves and mallows a bird flics out of tlu^ 
hedge, close by Dolly’s nose, and goes thrilling and chirping up 
into tl^e sky, where the stars are at night; the daisies and but¬ 
tercups look BO big, the grass is so long and so green ; there are 
two purple flowers with long stalks close at hand, but Dolly 
does not pick them j her little heart seems to shake like the 
bird’s song, it is aU so pretty; the dandelions are like lumps 
burning. She tries to think she is a bird, and that she lives in 
the beautiful hedges. 

From behind the hawthorn hedge some voices come that 
Dolly should certainly know. . . . 

“ You’ll believe me another time,” cries some one, with a 
sort of sniff, and speaking in tones so familiar that Dolly, with¬ 
out an instant’s hesitation, sets off running to the wicket gate, 
which had been left open, and through which she now sees, as 
she expects, George with his curly head and his cricketing cutp 
standing in the Penfolds* garden, and with him her Cousin Rob¬ 
ert, looking very tall as he leans against a paling, and talks to 
Mrs. Penfold. There is also another person whom Dolly recog¬ 
nizes as Mr. Raban, and she thinks of the “ box,” as she gazes 
with respect at tj;e pale young man with his watch chain and 
hosseshoe pin. He has a straw hat and white shoes and a big 
knobstick in his hand, and nodding to Rolx^rt, he slides off 
towards the cottage. Dolly watches him as he walks in under 
the porch : no doubt he is going to drink curds and whey, she 
thinks. 
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“ Why, Dolly ! are you liero ? ” says Robert, coming towards 
her. • 

“ Missy is often liere,” says Mrs. Penfold, looking not over¬ 
pleased. “ Is Mrs. Marker with you, my dear ? ” • 

Dolly would liave answered, but ^yom the farther end of 
the garden behind Mrs. Penfold, two horrible apparitions ad¬ 
vance, nfiity black, with many red bobs and. tassels dangling, 
and delib(;rate .steps and horrible crinkly eyes. Old Betty 
would call tlicin Bubbly^ Jocks ; Dolly has no name for them, 
but shrinks away behind her big cousin. » 

“Here are Dolly’s bogies,” says George, who is giving 
himself airs on the strength of his companionship and bis 
short cut. “ Now then, Dolly, they are going to bite like 
ghosts.” » 

“Don’t,” cried Dolly. 

“Arc you afraid of turkeys, Dolly? Little girls of eight 
years old shouldn’t bo ;;fraid of anything,” said Rhoda, busy 
with her flowers. Alas! Rhoda’s philosophy is not always, 
justified by subsequent experience. It is second hand, and 
quoted from Mrs. Morgan. 

“ We arc going to see the puppies,” says Dolly, recovering 
her courage as the turkey cocks go by. “Won’t you come, 
Robert? ” 

“ Pupi>ie8! ” said* Robert. “ Are you fond of jjuppies, 
Dolly ? My Aunt Henley says she prefers them to lier own 
children.” 

“ So should I,” says Dolly, opening her eyes, 
l^resently Robert and Dolly come back, with two little fuzzy 
heads wildly squeaking from Dolly’s lap, and old Bunch, the 
mother of the twins, following, half agonized, half radiant. 
They set the little staggering bundles down,upon the ground, 
and Dolly squats in admiration while Robert goes off upon his 
business, and Mrs. Penfold hurries back into the house as Mr. 
Penfold appears crossing the lane. ' 

Mr. Penfold was gone: Dolly was still watching with 
all-absorbed eyes, when George started up. “ I say, Dolly 1 
look there at Aunt Sarah.” 

Aunt Sarah! What had come to her, and how strange ghe 
looked tpalking through the orchard with a curious rapid step 
and coming towards the open wicket gate, through which the 
children could see her. Her bonnet was falling off her face, 
her hair was pushed back, she came very quick, straight on, 
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looking neither to the right nor to the left, with her fixed eyes 
and pale cheeks. Penfold seemed hurrying after her; he fol¬ 
lowed Lady Sarah into the garden, and then out again into 
the road. Slie hardly seemed to know which way she went. 

What had happen^nd? Why didn’t she answer when 
Dolh" called her? As she passed so swiftly, the cliildren 
thought that something must have happened; they did noi 
know what. George set ofif running after lier; Dolly w nted 
for a minute. 

“ Why^did she look so funny?” said Rhoda, coming up. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Dolly, almost crying. 

“ She had a black-edged letter in her hand,” said Rhoda, 
‘‘that Mr. Penfold brought. When jieople think they are 
going to die they write and tell you on black paper.” 

Then Mrs. Penfold came running out of the cottr.gc with 
a shriek, and the children running too, saw the gardener catch 
Aunt Sarah in his arms, as she staggertJ.l and jmt out her liands. 
JVhen they came up, she lay back in his arms scarce conscious, 
and he callejd to them to bring some water from the pond. No 
wonder Dolly remembered that day, and Aunt Sarah lying long 
and straight upon the grass by the roadside. The letter had 
fallen from her hand, they threw water upon her face; it 
wet her muslin dress, and her pale cheeks; a workman, 
crossing from the held, stood and looked on awhile; and so 
did the little children from the carpenter’s shed up the road, 
gazing with wondering eyes at the pale lady beginning to move 
again at last and to speak so languidly. 

The laborer helped to carry her into the cottage as she re¬ 
vived. George had already run home for Marker. Dolly and 
Rhoda, who were shut out by Mrs. Penfold, wandered discon¬ 
solately about the garden and into the orchard again, where 
Aunt Sarah’s parasol was lying under the tree, and her book 
thrown face downwards: presently the little girls came strag¬ 
gling back with it to the garden house once more. 

The parlor door was shut close when they reached it, tlie 
kitchen doo* was open. What was that shrill shivering cry ? 
Who could it be,‘jf Perhaps it was some animal, thought 
Dolly. 

In the kitchen some unheeded pot was cooking and Boiling 
over; the afternoon sun was all hot upon the road outside, and 
Bunch and the puppies had lain dowrf to sleep in a little heap 
on the step of the house. 
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Long, long after, Dolly remembered tliat day, everything 
as it happened: Marker’s voice inside the room; young Mr. 
Raban passing by the end of the lane talking to Emma Pen¬ 
fold. (Mrs. l^^nfold had unlocked the back door and let them 
put.) After a time the shrill sobs cea^^d; then a clock struck, 
and the boiling pot in the kitchen felfover with a great crash, 
and lihoda ran to see, and at that moment the parlor door 
opened, and Lady Sarah came out, very pale still and very 
strange, leaning, just as if she was old, upon Marker and Mr. 
Penfold. But she started away and seemed to find, a sudden 
strength, and caught Dolly up in her arms. “ My darling, my 
darling,” she said, “you have only me now—only me. Heaven 
help you, my poor, poor children.” And once more she burst 
into the shrill sighing sobs. It was Aunt‘Sarah who had been 
crying all the time for her brother who was det\d. 

This was the first echo of a mourning outcry that reached 
the children. They told that the day was never to come 
now of which they had spoken so often; their father wouldj, 
never come home — they were orphans. George was to have 
a tall hat with crape upon it. Marker went into town to buy 
Dolly stuff for a new black frock. Aunt Sarah did not smile 
when she spoke to them and told them that their mamma would 
soon be liome now. Dolly could not understand it all very well. 
Their father had beefn but a remembrance; she did not remem¬ 
ber him less because Lady Sarah’s eyes were red and the letters 
were edged with black. Dolly didn’t cry the first day, though 
Khoda did; but in the night, when she woke up with a little 
start and a moan from a dream in wliich she thought it was 
her papa who was lying by the pond. Aunt Sarah herself oame 
and bent over her crib. 

But next morning the daisies did not Igok less pretty, nor 
did the puppy ceaso to jump, nor, if the truth bo told, did 
Dolly herhelf; nor would kind Stanham Vanborough have 
wished it. . . . 

Robert came into the garden and found the children with a 
skipping rope, and was greatly shocked, and told them they 
should not skip about. v 

“I was not skipping,” said Rhoda. “1 was turning,*the 
rope for Dolly.” 

. Dolly ran off, blushing. Had she done wrong ? She had 
not thought so. I canfiot say what dim unrealized feelings 
were in her .little heart; longings never to be realized, love 
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neTer to be fulfilled. She ’.vent up into her nursery, and hid 
there in a corner until Rhoda came to find her, and to tell her 
dinner was ready. 


THE PISMEMBERMENT OB" THE UNITED STATES.^ 

By JOHN BRIGHT. 

* (From “ Speech on the ‘ Trent’ Affair.’*) 

[.Took Brioht : An English statesman; born at Rochdale, Lancashire, 
November 16,1811died March 27, 1889. Ho was the aor of .Jacob Bright, a 
prosperous Quaker cotton spinner; was educated at a Friends’ school, and after 
a year of foreign travel Ke returned to his native place and lectured on his travels 
and on political econo ..y. He v^as later a member of X’arliamept for many 
years; was president of the Board of Trade, and was chancoUor (Sf the duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1880 he was lord rector of Glasgow Univensity. His published 
works consist of “Speeches” (1868) and **Letters” (1886; new edition, 
, 1896).] 

'W ® 

I SAY that, looking at the principles avowed in England, 
and at its policy, thpre is no man, who is not absolutely a non- 
resistant in every sense, who can fairly challenge the conduct 
of the American government in this war. It would be a curi¬ 
ous tiling to find that the party in this country, which on 
every public question affecting England is in favor of war at 
any cost, when they como to speak of the duty of the govern¬ 
ment of the United States is in favor of “ peace at any price.” 

I want to know whether it has over been admitted by poli¬ 
ticians, or statesmen, or people, that a great nation can be 
broken up at any time by any particular section of any part of 
that nation. It l^as been tried occasionally in Ireland, and if 
it had succeeded, history would have said that it was with very 
good cause. But if anybody tried now to get \ip a seces¬ 
sion or insurrection in Ireland—and it would be infinitely 
less disturbing to everything than the secession in the United 
States, because there is a boundary which nobody can dispute 
— I am quite su^ the THmes would have its “ Special Corre¬ 
spondent,” and would describe with all the glee and exultation 
in the world the manner in which the Irish insurrectionists 
were cut down and made an end of. 

Let any man try in this country to restore the heptarchy, 
do you think that any portion of the people w»^uld think that 

^ By pormission of the Publishers, Macmillan A Co., Ltd. 
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the project could be tolerated for a moment ? But if you look 
at a map of the United States, you will see that there is no 
country in the world, probably, at this moment where any 
plan of separation between the North and the South, as far as 
the question of boundary is conoerned^tis so surrounded with 
insurmountable difficulties. For exan4>le» Maryland is a slave 
State; but Maryland, by a large majority, voted for the Union. 
Kentucky is a slave State, one of the finest in the Union, and 
containing a fine people; Kentucky has voted for the Union, 
but has been invaded from the South. Missouri is, a slave 
State ; but Missouri has not seceded, and has been invaded by 
the South, and there is a secession party in that State. There 
are parts of Virginia which have formed themselves into a new 
State, resolved to adhere to the North; and there is no doubt 
a considerable Northern and Union feelii j in the State of 
Tennessee. ’ I have no doubt there is in every other State. In 
fact, 1 am not sure tha^there is not now within the sound of 
my voice a citizen of the State of Alabama, who could tell you 
that in his State the question of secession has never been put 
to the vote, and that there are great numbers of men, reason¬ 
able, and thoughtful, and just men, in that State, who entirely 
deplore the condition of things there existing. 

T'hen what would you do with all those States, and with 
what we may call the loyal portion of the people of those 
States? Would you allow them to be dragooned into this in¬ 
surrection, and into the formation or the becoming parts of a 
new State, to which they themselves are hostile ? And what 
would you do with the city of Washington? Washington is 
in a slave State. Would anybody have advised that President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet, with all the members of Congress, of 
the House of Kepresentatives, and the Senate, from the North, 
with their wives and children, and everybody else who was 
not positively in favor of the South, should have set off on 
their melancholy pilgrimage northwards, leaving that capital^ 
hallowed to them by such associations, — having its name even 
from the father of their country, — leaving Washington to the 
South, because Washington is situated in a sWe State? 

Again, what do you say to the Mississippi River, as you eee 
it upon the map, the “ father of waters,’' rolling its gigantic 
stream to the ocean? Do you think that the fifty mUlions 
which one day will occupy the banks of that river northward 
will ever consent that its great stream shall roll through a 
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foreign, and it may be^ a liostile State ? And more, there are 
four millions of negroes in subjection. For them the Ameri¬ 
can Union is directly responsible. They are not Secessionists; 
thej?^ are now, as they always were, not citizens nor subjects, 
but legally under the care and power of the Government of the 
United States. Would ,vou consent that these should be de- 
livered up to the tender mercies of their taskmiisters, the 
defenders of slavery as an everlasting institution? 

But if all had been surrendered without a struggle, what 
then? What would the writers in this newspaper and other 
newspapers have said? If a bare rock in your empire, that 
would not keep a goat — a single goat — alive, be touched by 
any foreign power, the whole empire is roused to resistance ; 
and if there be, from accident or passion; the smallest insult to 
your flag, wh^do your newspaper writers say upon the sub¬ 
ject, and tfhat is said in all your towns and up(rfi all your 
exchanges? I will tell you what thejji^would have said if the 
Government of the Northern State? had taken their insidious 
•and dishonest advice. They would have said the givat lie- 
public«was a failure, that democracy had murdered patriotism, 
that history afforded no example of such meanness and of such 
cowardice; and thc}' would have heaped unmeasured obloquy 
and contempt upou the people and Government who had taken 
that course*. * 

They tell you, these candid friends of the United States, — 
they tell you tlmt all freedom is gone; that the Habeas Corpus 
Act, if they ever had one, is known no longer, and that any 
man may be arrested at the dictum of the President or of the 
Secretary of State. Well, but in 1848, you recollect, many of 
you, that tliere was a small insurrection in Ireland. It was an 
^ absurd thing altogether; but what was done then? I saw, in 
one night, in the House of Commons, a bill for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act passed through all its stages. What 
more did I see? I saw a bill brought in by the Whig Govern¬ 
ment of that day, Lord John Russell being the Premier, which 
made speaking against the Government and against the Crown 
—which up to that time had been sedition — which proposed 
to pake it felony} and it was only by the greatest exertions of 
a few of the members that the act, in that particular, was 
limited to a period of two years. In the same session, a bill 
was brought in called an AJien Bill, which enabled the Hobie 
Secretary to take any foreigner whatsoever, not being a natu- 
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ralized Englishman, and'in twenty-four hours to send him out 
of the country. Although a man might have committed no 
crime, this might be done to him apparently only on suspicion. 

Rut suppose that an insurgent army had been so near to 
London that you could see its outposts frcftn every suburb of 
your capital, what then do you think would have been the re¬ 
gard of the (xovernment of Great Britain for personal liberty, 
if it interfered with the necessities and, as they might think, 
the salvation of the state? I recollect, in 1848, when the 
Habeas Corpus Act was* suspended in Ireland, that a number 
of persons in Liverpool, men there of position and 6t wealth, 
presented a petition to the House of Commons praying — what ? 
That the Habeas Corpus Act should not be suspended ? No. 
They were not content with its suspension in Ireland; and 
they prayed the House of Commons to expend that suspension 
to Liver[) 0 ,ol. I recollect that at that time — and I am sure my 
friend Mr. Wilson will bear me out in what I say — the mayor 
of Jjiverpool telegraphelft to the mayor of Manchester, and that 
messages were sent on to London nearly every hour. The 
mayor of Manchester heard from the mayor of Liverpool that 
certain Irishmen in Livoi’pool, conspirators or fellow-conspira¬ 
tors with those in Ireland, were going to burn the cotton ware¬ 
houses in Tdverpool and the cotton mills of Lancashire. I read 
that petition from Liverpool. I took it from the table of the 
House of Commons and read it, and I handed it over to a states¬ 
man of great eminence, who has been but just removed from 
us — I refer to Sir James Graham, a man not second to any in 
the House of Commons for his knowledge of affairs and for his 
great capacity — I handed to him that petition. He read it; 
and after he had read it he rose from his seat, and laid it upon 
the table with a gesture of abhorrence and disgust. Now that 
was a petition from the town of Liverpool, »In which some per¬ 
sons have.been making themselves very ridiculous of late by 
reason of their conduct on this American question. 

There is one more point. It has been said, “How much 
better it would be,” — not for the United States, but—“for 
us, that these States should be divided.” I recollect meeting a 
gentleman in Bond Street one day before tiSe session was over. 
He was a rich man, and one whose voice is much heard in*the 
House of Commons ; but his voice is not heard when he is on 
his legs, but when he is cheering other speakers; and he said to 
me : “After all, this is a sad business about the United States; 
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but still I think it very much better Chat they should be split 
up. In twenty years,” or in fifty years, I forget which it was, 
“they will be so powerful that they will bully all Europe.” 
And a distinguished member of the Hoiise of Commons—dis¬ 
tinguished there by his eloquence, distinguished more by his 
manv writings—1 raean^ir Edward Bulwer Eytton —he did 
not exactly express a hope, but he ventured on somchlung like 
a prediction, that the time would come when there would Iv, 
I do not know how many, but about as mam indopendcTif atates 
on the American continent ns you can’count upon your fingers. 

There cannot be a meaner motive than this I am speaking 
of, in forming a judgment on this question,—that it is “ better 
for us”—for whom? the people of EIngland,or the Govern¬ 
ment of England?—that the United States should be severed, 
and that the "^^urth American continent should be as the con¬ 
tinent of Europe is, in many states, and subject to all* the con¬ 
tentions and disasters which have acgorapanied the history of 
the states of Europe. I should say that, if a man had a great 
heart within him, he would rather look forward to the day 
when, Ai'om that point of land which is habitable nearest to the 
Pole, to the shores of the Great Gulf, the whole of that vast 
continent might become one great confederation of States— 
without a great army, and without a great navy, — not mixing 
itself up with the entanglements of Euro^iean politics,—with¬ 
out a customhouse inside, tlirough the whole length and breadth 
of its territory,—and with freedom everywhere, equality every¬ 
where, law every\vhere, peace everywhere,-such a confedera¬ 
tion would afford at least some hope that man is not forsaken of 
Heaven, and that the future of our race may be better than 
the past. 

It is a common observation that our friends in America are 
very irritable. And I think it is very likely, of a considerable 
number of them, to be quite true. Our friends in America are 
involved in a great struggle. There is nothing like it'before 
in their or in any history, No country in the world was ever 
more entitled, in my opinion, to the sympathy and the forbear- 
^ance of all friendly nations, than are the United States at this 
moment. They have there some newspapers that are no wiser 
than ours. They have there some papers, which, up to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, were his bitterest and most unrelent¬ 
ing foes, who, when the war broke out, and it was not safe to 
take the line of Southern support, were obliged to tnm round 
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and to appear to adopt 'the prevalent opinion of the country. 
But they undertook to serve the South in another way, and 
that was by exaggerating every difficulty and misstating every 
fact, if so doing could serve their object of creating distrust 
between the people of the Northern States and the people of 
this United Kingdom. 

Now there is one thing which I must state that I think they 
have a solid reason to complain of; and I am very sorry to 
have to mention it, because it blames our present Foreign Min¬ 
ister, against whom I ani not anxious to say a word, and, recol¬ 
lecting his speech in the House of Commons, 1 should be slow 
to conclude that he had any feeling hostile to the United States 
Government. You recollect that during the session — it was 
on the 14th of May — a Proclamation came out which acknowl¬ 
edged the South as a belligerent power, and proclaimed the 
neutrality-of England. A little time before that,''l**forget how 
many days, Mr. Dallas, the late Minister from the United States, 
had left London for Liverpool and America. He did not wish 
to undertake any affairs for his Government, by which he was 
not appointed, — I mean that of President Lincoln, —and he 
loft what bad to be done to his successor, who was on his way, 
and whose arrival was daily expected. Mr. Adams, the pres¬ 
ent Minister from the United States, is a man whom, if he 
lived in England, yoji would speak of as belonging to one of 
the noblest families of the country. His father and his grand¬ 
father were Presidents of the United States. His grandfather 
was one of the great men who achieved the independence of 
the United States. There is no family in that country having 
more claims upon what 1 should call the veneration and the 
affection of the people than the family of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams came to this country. He arrived in London 
on the night of the 13th of May. On the 14th, that Proclama¬ 
tion was issued. It was known that he was coming; but he 
was ivot consulted; the Proclamation was not delayed for a 
day, although there was nothing pressing, no reason why the 
Proclamation should not have been notified to him. If com¬ 
munications of a friendly nature had taken place with him and 
with the American Government, they could have found no 
fault with this step, because it was perhaps inevitable, before 
the struggle had proceeded far, that this Proclamation would 
be Issued. But I have the best reasons for knowing that there 
is no single thing that has happened during the course of these 
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events which has created more snrpr&e, more irritation, and 
more distrust in the United States, with respect to this country, 
than the fact that that Proclamation was not delayed cue sin¬ 
gle day, until the Minister from Araericcr could come hero, and 
until it could be done, if not with his consent, or Ins concur¬ 
rence, *yet in that friendly manner that would probably have 
avoided all the unpleasanAiess which has occurred. • 

Now I am obliged to say — and I say it with the utmost 
pain — that if we havt? not done tilings that are plainly hostile 
to the North, and if we have not expressed affection for slavery, 
and, outwardly and openly, hatred for the Union, — I say that 
there has not been that friendly and cordial neutrality which, 
if 1 had been a citizen of the United States, T should liave ex¬ 
pected j and 1 say further that, if there has existed consider¬ 
able irritation aW^at, it must be taken its a measure of the 
high apprec'-'.Uon which the jieople^of those States pjabe upon 
the opinion of the people of England. ^ If 1 had been address¬ 
ing this audience ten days ago, so far as 1 know, 1 sliould have 
said just what I have said now; and although, by an untoward 
event, cjrcumstanoes are somewhat, even considerably, altered, 
yet I have thought it desirable to make this statement, with a 
view, so far as 1 am able to do it, to improve the opinion of 
England, and to assuage feelings of irritation in America, if 
there be any, so that no further difficulties may arise in the 
progress of tliis unliappy strife. 


Now, then, before I sit down, let me ask you what is this 
people, about which so many men in England at this moment 
are writing, and speaking, and tliinking, with harslmess, I 
think with injustice, if not with great bitterness ? Two cen¬ 
turies ago, multitudes of the people of this country found a 
refuge on the North American continent, escaping .from the 
tyranny of the Stuarts and from the bigotry of Laud. Many 
noble spirits from our country made great experiments in 
favor of human freedom on that continent. Bancroft, the 
great historian of his own country, has said, in his own graphic 
and emphatic language, **The hjstory of the colonization of 
Amdaica is the history of the crimes of Europe.’* From that 
time down to our own peHod, America has admitted the wan* 
derers from every clime. Since 1816, a time which many hei'e 
remember, and which is within my lifetime, more than tliree 
30 
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millions of persons havfe emifjrated from the United Kingdom 
to the United States. During the fifteen years from 1846 or 
1846 to 1859 or 1860 — a period so recent that we all remember 
the most trivial circumstances that have happened in that time 
— during those fifteen years more than twb million three hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand persons left the shores of the United 
Kingdoi .1 as emigrants for the States^ of North America. 

At this very moment, then, there are millions in the United 
States, who personally, or whose immediate parents, have at 
one time been citizens of this country. They found a home in 
the Far West; they subdued the wilderness ; they met with 
plenty there, which was not afforded them in their native 
country ; and they have become a great people. There may 
bo persons in England who are jealous of^those States. There 
may be men wlio dislike democracy, and hate a republic; 
there may be even those whose sympathies warm towards the 
slave oligarchy of the South. But of this I am certain, that 
only misrepresentation the most gross or calumny the most 
wicked can sever the tie which unites the great mass of the 
people of this country with their friends and brethren beyond 
the Atlantic. 

Now, whether the Union will be rfcstored or not, or the 
South achieve an unhonored independence or not, I know not, 
and I predict not. ^ But this I think I know — that in a few 
years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen in the 
North will bo thirty millions, or even fifty millions — a popu¬ 
lation equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. When tliat 
time comes, I pray that it may not be said amongst them that, 
in the darkest hour of their country’s trials, England, the land 
of their fathers, looked on with icy coldness and saw unmoved 
the perils and calamities of their children. As for me, I have 
but this to say: 1 am but one in this audience, and but one in 
the citizenship of this country; but if all other tongues are 
silent, mine shall speak for that policy which gives hope to the 
bondsmen of the South, and which tends to generous thoughts, 
and generous words, and generous deeds, between the two 
great nations who speak the English language, and frotn their 
origin are alike entitled to the English name. 
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CECIL DUEEME HIS OWN INTERPRETER. 

By THEODORE WINTHROP, 

[I’hbodouk WiNTiiitor: American soldier and an aWo writer ; bom in New 
Hav Conn., September 22, 1''.28; killed in n charge at the battle of Big 
B*‘thel, Va., .luue 10,1861. He wrote skctchca of the early Civil War for thi' 
Atlantic Monthly; and left three finished novels, which were published after bis 
death, —* “ Cecil Dreemo,’* " John Brent,” and ” Edwh. iirrihertoft” ; also two 
volumes of essays, collected as ” The Canoe and the Saddle” and “ Life in the 
Open Air, ard Other Papers.”] 

WE left the dead, dead. 

Wliere is Huffmiro?” Ohurm asked. 

A sound of galloping hoofs answered. Wo saw him from 
' the window, d’ihg on Jlensdeth’s horse. Death in h’S house 
by violence meant investigation, and that he did not dare 
oneoimter. Ho was off, and so 08 cai)cd justice for a time. 

The villainous-looking porter came cringing up to Churm. 

“ You was asking about a lady,” said he. 

“ Yes. What of her? ” 

“With a pale face, largo eyes, and short, ciisp black hair, 
what that dead man brought here at daybreak yesterday ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“ Murdoch’s got her locked up and tied.” 

“ Murdoch! ” cried Buleigh. “ That’s the hell-cat I saw in 
the carriage.” 

“ Quick,” said Churm, “ take us there I ” 

I picked up my dagger, and wiped off the blood j but the 
new stain had thickened the ancient met. 

The porter led the way upstairs, and knocked at a closed 
door. 

“Who is there? ” said a voice. 

“ Me, Patrick, the porter. Open I ” 

“ What do you want? ” 

“ To come in.” 

“ Go about your business I ” 

“I will,” said the man, turning to us, with a grin. He felt 
that^we were the persons to be propitiated. He put his knee 
against the door, and, after a struggle and a thrust, the bolt 
gave way. 

A large, gypsylike woman stood holding back the door. 
We pushed her aside, and sprang in. 
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“ Cecil Dreeme I ” I cried. “ God be thanked! ” 

And there, indeed, was iny friend. He was sitting bound 
in a great chair, —bound and helpless, but still steady and^self* 
possessed. IJe was covered with some confining drapery. 

He gave an eager cry as he saw me. 

I leaped forward and cut him fref> with my dagger. Better 
business “for the blade than murder 1 

Ho rose and clung to me, with a womanish gesture, weeping 
on my shoulder. 

“ My child I ” cried Churm, shaking off the^ Murdoch 
creature, and leaving her to claw the porter, 

I felt a strange thrill and a new suspicion go tingling 
through me as I heard these words. How blind I had been ! 

Cecil Dreeme still clung to me, and murmured, Save me 
from them, Robert I Save mo from them all i 

“Clara, my daughter,” said Churm, “you nCtd not turn 
from mo. I have been belied to you. Could I change? They 
forged the letters that made you distrust me.” 

“ Is it so, Robert ? ” said the figure by my heart, 

“ Yes, Cecil, Churm is true as faith.” 

There needed no further interpretation. Clara Denman and 
Cecil Dreeme v/ero one. This strange mystery was clear as day. 

She withdrew from me, and as her eyes met mine, a woman’s 
blush signaled the change in our relations. Yes; this friend 
closer than a brother was a woman. 

“ My daughter I ” said Churm, embracing her tenderly, like 
a father. 

I perceived that this womanish drapery had been flung 
upon her by her captors, to restore her to her sex and its 
responsibilities. 

“ Densdeth? ” she asked with a shudder. 

“ Dead I God forgive him I ” answered’ Churm. 

“ IiOt*u8 go,” she said. “Another hour in this place with 
that*foul woman would have maddened me.” 

8 he passed from the room with Churm. 

Raleigh stepped forward. “You have found a friend,” 
sold he to me ; “ you will both go with her. Leave me to see 
to this business of the dead men and this prison house.” 

“ Thank you, Raleigh,” said I; “we will go with her, and 
relieve you as soon as she is safe, after idl these terrors.” 

“ A brave woman I ” he said. *^1 am happy that I have 
bad some slight share in her rescue.” 
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“The whole, Raleigh.” 

“ There he lies I ” whispered Chunn, as we passed the door 
where the dead men were. 

Cecil Dreeme glanced uneasily at me* and at the dagger I 
still carried. 

“ No,” said I, interpreting the look; “ not by me I not by 
any of usl An old vengeance has overtaken him. ''Towner 
killed him, and also lies there dead.” 

“ Towner I ” said Dreeme; “ he was anolhei bad spirit of 
the baser sort to my father. Both ^ead! Densdeth dead! 
May he be forgiven for all the cruel harm he has done to me 
and mine! ” 

Cecil and I took the bacK seat of the carriage. I wrapped 
her up in Towner’s great cloak, and drew the hood over her 
' head. ’ 

She smilecl as I did these little offices, and shrark away a 
little. • 

Covered with the hood and draped with the groat cloak, 
b'he seemed a very woman. Each of us felt the awkwardness 
of our position. 

“We shall not be friends the less, Mr. Byng,” said she. 

“ Friends, Cecil 1 

1 took the hand she offered, and kept it. For a moment 
I forgot old«eorrows and present anxieties in this strange new 

joy. 

Churm had now got his bays into their pace. He turned 
and looked with his large benignancy of expression upon his 
daughter. Then tears came into Ids eyes. ^ 

“ I have missed you, longed for you, yearned after you, 
sought you, bitterly,” he said. 

“Not more bitterly than I sorrowed when I saw in your 
own hand that you had taken the side of that base man, and 
abandoned me.” 

“ My brave child I My poor, forlorn girl I ” 

“Never forlorn after Mr. Byng tound me,” said Cecil. 
And when I looked at her she flushed again. “ He has been 
a brother, —yes, closer than a brother to me. I should have 
die<^, body and soul, starved and worn out for lack of affection 
and Sympathy, unless be had come, sent by God.” 

“ And I, Cecil, — all my better nature would have perished 
utterly iu the ivHnge temptations of these weeks, except for 
your sweet influence. You have saved me. ” 
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“We have much to tell each other, my child,” said Ghurm. 
“Much, But I owe it to Mr. Byng to describe at once 
how I came to be under false colors, unsexed.” 

“ Never unsexed, Cecil I 1 could not explain to myself in 
what your society differed from every other. It was in this. 
Ill the guise of man, you were thorough woman still. I talked 
to you and thought of you, although 1 was not conscious of it, 
as man does to woman only. I opened my heart to you as one 
does to—a sister, a sweet sister.” 

“Well,” said Dreemb, “I must tell you my little history 
briefly, to justify myself. I cannot make it a merry one. 
Much of it you know; more perhaps you infer. You can 
understand the struggle in my heart when my father said to 
me, ‘Marry this man, or I am brought to,shame.” How could 
1 so desecrate my woinaiiliood? Here was 6uC»whom for him- • 
self I Uii^iked and distrusted, and who was so '‘base, having 
failed to gain my love, as to use force — moral force — and 
degrade my father to be the accomplice of his tyranny.” 

Dreeme — for so I must call him — spoke with a passionate 
indignation, 1 could coinxirehend the iinx)re8sion these ardent 
moods had made uxioii DensdetU’s intellect. It was, indeed, 
8i)lcndid tragedy to hoar him sx)eak, — splendid, if the tragedy 
had not been all too real, and yet unfinished. 

“ Dislike and dii^trust, repugnance against himdor liis plot, 
— had you no other feeling toward Densdeth ? ” Ohurm asked. 

“ These and the instinctive recoil of a pure being from a 
foul being. Only those at first. Then came the insurrection 
of all my woman’s heart against his corruption of my father’s 
nature and compulsion of me through him. Mr. Densdeth 
treated me witli personal respect. He left the ugly work to 
my father, his slave. Ah, my poor father I ” 

“ And your sister,—what part did she take ? ” 

“ My sister I ” said Cecil Dreeme, with burning cheeks, and 
as she spoke her hand grasi)od mine convulsively. “ My sister 
kept aloof. She offered me no sympathy. She repelled my 
confidence, as she had long done. I had no friend to whom 
1 could say, ‘ Save me from him who should love me dearest, 
who should brave whatever T)ang there is in public shame, 
rather than degrade his daughter to such ignominy.’ Ah*me I 
that Heaven should have so heaped misery upon me I And the 
w'orst to come! —the worst—the worst to come! ” 

“ And 1 was across seas I ” said Churm, bitterly. 
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“ I had said to my father at the beginning, ‘ If Mr. Churm 
were here, you would not dare sacrifice me.* * Mr. Churrn,’ 
he replied, ‘ would have no sympathy for this freak of reject¬ 
ing a man so distinguished and unexceptionable as Mr. Dcns- 
deth.* And, indeed, there came presently a letter from you to 
tha^ effect. It was you,style, hand, everything, even to the 
most delicate chafacteristio expressions. How could "*1 suspori 
my own father of so base a forgery? Then came another, 
sterner; and then another, in which you disowned and cast 
me off finally, unless I should consent. That crushed my 
heart. That almost broke down my power of resistance. ’* 

My poor child! my dear child I '* Churm almost moaned; 

“ ansi I was not hero to help! ” 

“ I might have yielded for pure forlort\ness and despair,” 
Dreeme went on, “ when there was suddenly revealed to me, 
by a flash of insight, a crime, a treason, and a sin, which 
changed my repugnance for that guilty man, now dead, into 
utter abhorrence and loathing. Do not ask me what 1 *’ 

We needed not to ask. All divined. And now, in the pres¬ 
ence of these two who had warned me, their neglected cautions 
rushed back upon my mind. All were silent a moment, while 
Churm’s bays bowled us merrily over the frost-stiffened road, 
— merrily, as if we were driving from a rural wedding to tlic 
city festival in its honor. 

* “When this sad sin and shame flashed upon me,’* said 
Dreeme, “I did not wait one moment to let the edge of my 
horror dull. I sent for Densdeth. Was that unwomanly, my 
father?” 

a 

“ Unwomanly, my child! It was heroic I *’ 

“ I sent for him. I faced him there under my father’s roof, 
which he had so dishonored. For that moment my fear of him 
was vanished. I said to him but a few words. God’s angel in 
my breast spoke for me.” 

God’s angel was speaking now in Dreeme’s words. With the 
remembrance of that terrible interview, — that battle of purity 
against foulness, — his low deep voice rang like a prophet’s, 
that curses for God. 

But the man was not touched,” continued the same solemn 
voice. “Stsrange power of sin to deaden the soul I Ue was 
not touched. No shudder at his sacrilege I No great heart¬ 
breaking pang of self-loathing! He answered my giant agony 
with compliments. * A wonderful actress,’ he, said, * 1 was. 
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It was sublime,’ he said, ‘to see me so wrought up. The 
sight of such emotion would be cheaply bought with any 
villainy;’ and lie bowed and smiled and played with hie 
watch chain.” , 

Dreeme’s voice, as he repeated these phrases, had uncon¬ 
sciously adopted the soft, sneering t^e of their speaker. It 
was as if Densdeth were called back; and sitting by our side. 

“ Forget that man, if man he were, Cecil,” I breathed, with; 
a shiver. “ Let his harm^ to us die with him I Let his memory 
be an unopened coihn in a ruined and abandoned vaulf> I ” 

“ Ah Robert! his harm is not yet wholly dead; nor are 
the souls he poisoned cured. The days of a lifetime cannot 
heap up forgetfulness enough to bury the thought of him. ‘•He 
must lie in our hearts and breed nightshade.” 

“ It was after this interview, I suppose,” satd Churm, “that 
the thought of flight came to you.” ^ 

“The passion — the,frenzy—of those terrible moments 
flung me into a fever, I went to my room, fell upon my ^ 
bed, and passed into a half-unconscious state. I was aware 
of my father’s coming in, and muttering to himself; ‘Illness 
will do her good. This wicked obstinacy must break down, 
—yes, must break down.’ I was aware of my sister looking 
at me from the door, with a pale, hard face, and then turning 
and leaving me to myself. While I lay there in a half-trance, 
with old fancies drifting through my mind, I remembered how 
but yesterday, in passing Chrysalis, I had marked the notice 
of studios to let, and how I had longed that I were some for¬ 
gotten orphan, living there, and painting for my bread.”, 

“They never told me, Cecil,” said I, “that you had been an 
artist,” 

“ I had not been, in any ripe sense, an artist. No amateur 
can be. I was a diligent observer, a conscientious student, a 
laborious plodder. I had not been baptized by sorrow and 
necessity. Power, if I have it, came to me With pangs.” 

“ That is the old story,” said I. “ Genius is quickened, if 
not created, by throes of anguish in the soul.” 

“Such is the history of my force. Well, as I said, that 
fancy of an artist’s life in Chrysalis came back to me. «It 
grew all day, and as my fever heightened,—for they left me 
^one, except that the family physician came in, apd said, 

‘ Slight fever,—let her sleep it off 1 ’—as the fever height^ed, 
and I became light-headed, the fancy developed in my mind. 
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It was a mad scheme. In a sane moment I Hhould not have 
ventured it. But all the while something was whispering me, 
* Fly this house: its air is pollution I * Night came. I rose 
cautiously. How ,well 1 remember it all I — my tremors at 
every sounds my groping in the dark, my confidence in my 
purp:;ae, my throbs of d^Jirious joy at the hope of esbape,— 
how I laughed to myself, when I found I had money enough 
for many months,—how I dressed myself in a suit of clothes I 
had worn as the lover in a little domestic drama we played at 
home in happier days 1 Do not think me unwomanly for this 
disguise.” 

“Unwomanly, my child!” said Churm. “It was the tri- 
umjfc of womanhood over womanishnfess! ” 

“ I wrapped myself,” Dreeme continued, “ in a cloak, part 
of that forgotten costume; 1 stole down the great rtaircase, 
half timoit/us, half bold, all desperate. 1 looked into the par¬ 
lors. They were brilliantly lighted. • In the distant mirror, 
at the rear, I could see the image of my sister, sitting alone, 
and, as I thought, drooping and weary. Ah, how I longed to 
fling myself into her arms, and pray her to weep with me! 
But T knew that she would turn away lightly and with scorn. 
I shrank back for fear of detection. You know that draped 
statue in the hall ? ” 

“I know it,” replied I, remembering-what misery of my 
heart it had beheld, in its marble calm. 

“In ray fevered imagination it took ghostly life. It seemed 
to become the shadow of myself, and I paused an instant to 
charge it to watch over those who drove me forth,—to be a 
holy monitor in that ill-doing house. It was marble, and they 
could not harm it.” 

“That statue l^as seemed to me your presence there,” I 
said, “ and a sorrowful watcher.” 

I could not continue and describe that fatal interview of 
last night. I was silent, and in a moment Cecil Dreeme 
went on. 

“The rest you mostly know. You know how my rash ven¬ 
ture succeeded from^its very rashness. I won Locksley. The 
poor^fellow had had troubles of his own, and I felt that I was 
safe with, hioii even if he discovered my secret. He gossiped 
to Bse innocently of my own disappearance, and how they were 
searching for me far and wide; but never within a stone^s 
throw of my hmne.” 
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** It was an inspiration,” said I, “ your concealment there, — 
such a plan as only genius devises.” 

“ A mad scheme! ” Dreeme said musingly. “ I hardly 
deem myself responsible for it. And who cq^n yet say whether 
it was well and wisely done ? ” 

“Well and wisely!” said Churiji. “You are saved, and 
the tempter is dead.” 

“ Ah 1 ” Dreeme sighed, “ what desolate days I passed in 
my prison in Chrysalis I felt like one dead, as the world 
supposed me, — like one murdered, — one walled up in a living 
grave ; and I gave myself no thought of ever emerging into 
life again. Why should I love daylight ? What was there for 
me there ? Only treachery. Who ? Only traitors. I had no 
one in the world to trust. I dwelt alone with God.” 

Dreeme paused. The tears stood in those brave, steady 
eyes. Hoiv utterly desolate indeed had been the fate of this 
noble soul I How dark in the chill days of winter {- How 
lonely in his bleak den in Chrysalis ! Stern lessons befall the 
strong. 

“Painting my Lear kept me alive, with a morbid life. It 
was my own tragedy, Robert. I am the (/ordelia. When you 
did not recognize my father and sister on that canvas, I felt 
that myself was safe from your detection.” 

“ How blind I have been ! ” I exclaimed ; “ and now that 
I recall tho picture, 1 perceive those veiled likenesses, and 
wonder at my dullness.” 

“Not veiled from me,” said Churm. “You saw me recog¬ 
nize them, Byng. Ah, my child I how bitterer it is to think of 
you there pining away alone, and I under the same roof, sad¬ 
dening my heart with sorrow for your lose ! ” 

“ Yes, my father; but how much bitterer for me, who had 
loved and trusted you like a daughter, to believe that you were 
as cruel a traitor as the rest, — that you too would betray me 
in a moment. So 1 lived there alone, putting my agony into 
my picture. There was a strange relief in so punisliing, as it 
were, the guilty. And when 1 had punished them, I forgave 
them. The rancor, if rancor there were, bad gone out of me. 
I was ready for kindlier influences. They did not comedo I 
could not seek them. 1 was no longer sustained by the vigor 
of my revolt. My days grew inexpressibly dreary. The life 
was wearing. And then 1 was starving for aU that my dear 
friend and preserver, Mr. Byng, has given me,—starving to 
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death, Robert; and there I should have died alone but for you. 
I knew you as my old playmate from the first moment.” 

I pressed her hand. “It is a touching history,” I said, 
“ but strange to me still,— strange as a di'eam.” 


THE FIRST VIOLIN,' 

4 By JESSIE FOTHERQILL. 
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(1890), and “ Oriole’s daughter ” (1892).] 

It was noon. The probe to “ Tannliiiuser ” was over, and 
we, the members of the kapelle, had turped out, and stood in 
a knot around the orchestra entrance to tho Elberthal Theater. 

It was a raw October noontide. The last traces of the 
bygone summer were being swept away by equinoctial gales, 
which whirled the remaining yellowing leaves from the trees, 
and strewed with them the walks of the deserted Ilofgarton ; 
a stormy gray sky promised rain at tho earliest opportunity; 
our Rhine went gliding by like a stream of ruffled lead. 

“Proper theacer weather,” observed oiie of my follow- 
musicians ; “ but it doesn't seem to suit you, Friedhelm. 
What makes you look so down?” 

I slirugged my shoulders. Existence was not at that time 
very pleasant to me; my life's hues were somewhat of the 
color of the autumn sfcies and of the dull river. I scarcely 
knew why I stood with the ethers now; it was more a me- 
ch^ical pause before 1 took my spiritless way homo, than 
because 1 felt any interest in what was going on. 

“ I should say he will be younger by a long way than old 
Kohler,'* observed Karl Linders, one of the violoncellists, a 

^ By pemiMion of the Publiehen, Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 
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young man with an unfailing flow of good nature, good spirita, 
and eagerness to enjoy every pleasure which came in his way, 
which qualities were the objects of my deep wonder and mild 
envy. “ And they say,” he continued, that he’s coming to¬ 
night; so, Friedhelm, my boy, you may look out. Your mas¬ 
ter’s on the way.” ^ 

“ So ! ’’""said I, lending but an inditferent attention ; what 
is his name ? ” 

“ That’s his way of geptly intimating that ho hasn’t got a 
master,” said Karl, jocosely; but the general answey to my 
question was, “ I don’t know.” 

“ But they say,” said a tall man who wore spectacles and 
sat behind me in the first violins — “they say that Von F'rfcn- 
cius doesn’t like the appointment. He wanted some one else, 
but Die Direktion managed to beat him. He dislikes the new 
fellow beforehand, whatever he may be.” 

“ So ! Then ho will have a roughish time of it I ” i%reed, 
one or two others. 

The “ he ” of whom they spoke was the coming man who 
should take the place of the leader of the first violins—It fol¬ 
lowed that he would be, at least, an excellent performer — 
possibly a clever man in many other ways, for the post, was in 
many ways a good one. Our Kapelle was no mean one — in 
our own estimation, at' any rate. Our late first violinist, who 
had recently died, had been on visiting terms with persons 
of the highest respectability, had given lessons to the very 
best families, and might have been seen bowing to young 
ladies and important dowagers almost any day. No wonder 
his successor was speculated about with some curiosity. 

“AWe Wetter!^* cried Karl Linders, impatiently—that 
young man was much given to impatience—what does Von 
Francius want? He can’t have everything. I suppose this 
new fellow plays a little too^ell for his taste. He will have 
to give’ him a solo now and then instead of keeping them all 
for himself.” 

“ Weisz's nichtf' said another, shrugging his shoulders. 
“I’ve only heard that Von Francius had? a row with the 
Direction, and was outvoted.” ' 

“ What a sweet temper he will be in at the probe to-mor¬ 
row I” laughed Karl. “Won’t he give it to the MUdehen 
right and left I ” 

“What time is be coming?” proceeded one of the oboists. 
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“Don’t know; know nothing aboilt it; perhaps he’ll appear 
in ‘Tannhauser ’ to-uight. Look out, Friedholin ! ” 

“Here comes little Luischen,” said Karl, with a wiiuiing 
smile, straightening his collar, and a general anning-for-con- 
quest expression,'as some of the “ladies of the chorus and 
$ ballet” appeared from the side door. “Isn’t she pretty?” 
he went on, in an audib^ aside to me. “ I’ve a crow to pluck 
with her, too. Fraulein I ” he added, advancing to the 

young lady who had so struck him. 

He was “ struck,” on an average* once a week, every time 
with the®mo0t beautiful and charming of her sex. The others, 
with one or two exceptions, also turned. 1 said good morning 
to Joinders, who wished, with a noble generosity, to make me 
*a partaker in his pheerful conversation with Fraulein Luise 
. of the first soprans, slipped from his grasp, and took my way 
homewar^. Fraulein Luischen was no doubt very, pretty, and 
in h^r, way a companionable person,.^ Unfortunately I never 
could appreciate that way. With every wish to accommodate 
• myself to the only society with which fortune supplied me, it 
was byt ill that I succeeded. 

I, Friedhelm Helfen, was at that time a lonely, soured mis¬ 
anthrope of two and twenty. Let the announcement sound 
as absurd as it may, it is simply and absolutely true. 1 was 
literally alone in the world. My last ^jcelative had died and 
left me entirely without any one who could have even a theo¬ 
retical reason for taking any interest in me. Gradually, dur¬ 
ing the last few months, I had fallen into evil places of thought 
and imagination. There had been a time before, as there has 
been a time since—as it is with me now — when I worshiped 
my art with all my strength as the most beautiful thing on 
earth; the art of arts—the most beautiful and perfect de¬ 
velopment of beauty which mankind has yet succeeded in 
attaining to, and when the very fact of its being so and of my 
being gifted with some poor power of expressing and • inter¬ 
preting that beauty was enough for me — gave me a place in 
the world with which I was satisfied, and made life under¬ 
standable to me. „At tliat time this belief—my natural and 
normal state—was clouded over; between me and the goddess 
of Vny idolatry had fallen a veil; I wasted my brain tissue in 
trying to philosophize—cracked my head, and almost my 
reasolii over the endless, unanswerable question Cui hono f that 
question which may so easily become the destructiou of the 
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fool who once allowH himself to be drawn into dallying with 
it. Giii hono? is a mental Delilah who will shear the locks ol 
the most arrogant Samson. And into the arms and to the 
tender mercies of this l)clilah I had r>ven myself. I was in a 
fair way of being lost forever in her snares, which she sets for 
the feet of men. To what use all this toil? To what use— • 
music? After, by dint of hard twfeting my thoughts and 
coping desperately with problems that I did not understand, 
having managed to extract a conviction that there was use in 
music, — a use to beautify, gladden, and elevate, — I began to 
ask myself further, “ What is it to me whether mankind is ele¬ 
vated or not? made better or worse? higher or lower?” 

Only one who has asked himself that question, as I did, in^ 
bitter earnest, and fairly faced the answer, can know the hor¬ 
ror, the Jblackness, the emptiness, of the abyss into which it 
gives one a glimpse. Blackness of darkness — no standpoint, 
no vantage ground — it ie a horror of horrors; it haunt'!^ me 
then day and night, and constituted itself not only my com¬ 
panion but my tyrant. 

I was in bad health, too. At night, when the joyUss day 
was over, the work done, the j)lay played put, the smell of the 
footlights and gas and the dust of the stage dispersed, a deadly 
weariness used to overcome me; an utter, tired, miserable 
apathy ; and alone, surrounded by loneliness, I let my morbid 
thoughts carry mo whither they would. It had gone so far 
that I had even begun to say to myself lately: — 

“Friedhelm Helfen, you are not wanted. On the other 
side this life is a nothingness so large that you will be as noth¬ 
ing in it. Launch yourself into it. The story that suicide 
is wrong and immoral is, like other things, to be taken with 
reservation. There is no absolute right and wrong. Suicide 
is sometimes the highest form of right and reason.” 

This mood was strong upon me on that particular day, and 
as 1 ^aced along the Schadowstrasse toward the Wehrhahn, 
where my lodging was, the very stones seemed to cry out, 

“ The world is weary, and you are not wanted in it,” 

A heavy, cold, beating rain began to fall. I entered the 
room which served me as living and sleeping room. Fi^m 
habit I ate and drank at the same restauration as that l^re- 
quented by my eovfr^rei of the orchestra. X leaned my elbows 
upon the table, and listened drearily to the beat of the rain 
upon the pane. Scattered sheets of music containing, some 
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great, others little thoughts, lay arouiid me. Lately it seemed 
as if the flavor was gone from them. Tlie other night 
Beethoven himself had failed to move me, and I accepted it 
as a sign that all was over with me. in an hour it would bo 
time to go out and seek dinner, if I made up my mind to have 
any dinner. Then there would be the afternoon — the dreary, 
wet afternoon, the tranlp tlirough the soaking strjets, with 
the lamplight shining into the pools of water, to the tlieater i 
tho lights, the people, the weary round of painted ballot girls, 
and accustomed voices and faces of audience and performers. 
The same number of bars to play, the same to leave unplayed ; 
the whole dreary story, gone througli so often before, to be 
goij^e through so often again. 

* The restauration did not see me that day; I remained in 
the house. There was to be a great concert in the course of 
a week 05 two; tho “Tower of Babel ” was to be given at it. 
I had Xhe music. I practiced my parj:, and I remember being 
a liitle touched with the exquisite loveliness of one of the 
'Choruses, that sung by tho “ Children of Japhet ” as they 
wandCkT* sadly away with their punishment upon them into the 
Waldeimamkeit (that lovely and untranslatable word) one of 
the purest and most pathetic melodies ever composed. 

It was dark that afternoon. I had not stirred from my 
hole since coming in from the probe—had neither eaten nor 
drank, and was in full possession of the uninterrupted solitude 
coveted by busy men. Once I thought that it would have 
been pleasant if some one had known and cared for me well 
enough to run upstairs, put his head into the room, and talk to 
me about his affairs* 

To tho sound of gustily blowing wind and rain beating on 
the pane, the afternoon hours dragged slowly by, and the 
world went on outside and around me until about five o*clock. 
Then there came a knock at my door, an occurrence so un¬ 
precedented that I sat and stared at tho said door instead of 
speaking, as if Edgar Poe’s raven had put in a sudden appear¬ 
ance and begun to croak its “ Nevermore ” at me. 

The door was opened. A dreadful, dirty-looking young 
woman, a servant of the house, stood in the doorway. 

‘ What do you want ? ” I inquired. 

A gentleman wished to speak to me. 

^ Bring him in, then,” said 1 , somewhat testily. 

She. turned and requested some one to come forward. 
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There entered a tall and stately man, with one of those rare 
faces, beautiful in feature, bright in expression, wliich one 
meets sometimes, and, having once seen, never forgets. He 
carried what I took at first for a bundle done up in dark green 
plaid, but as I stood up and looked at him I' perceived that the 
plaid was wrapped round a child. Lost in astonishment, I gazed 
at him in silence. 

“ I beg you will excuse my intruding upon y6u thus,** said 
he, bowing, and I involuntarily returned his bow, wondering 
more and more what he could be. His accent was none of the 
Elberthal one: it was fine, refined, polished. 

“How can I serve you?’* I asked, impressed by his voice, 
manner, and appearance; agreeably impressed. A little master* 
ful he looked—a little imperious, but not unapproachable, with^ 
nothing uiigenial in his pride. 

“ You could serve me very much by giving me one or two 
pieces of information. In the first place let me introduce my¬ 
self ; you, I think, are Herr Helfen ? ** I bowed. “ My lame 
is Eugen Courvoisier. I am the new member of your sMtiackeg 
oroheater.^* * 

“ Oh, toaa! ” said I, within myself. “ That is our new first 
violin I ’* 

“ And this is my son,** he added, looking down at the plaid 
bundle, which he held very carefully and tenderly. “ If you 
will tell me at what flme the opera begins, what it is to-night, 
and finally, if there is a room to be had, perhaps in this house, 
even for one night. 1 must find a nest for this VUgeUin as 
soon as I possibly can.” 

“ 1 believe the opera begins at seven,” said I, still gazing at 
him in astonishment, with open mouth and incredulous eyes. 
Our orchestra contained, among its sufficiently varied speci¬ 
mens of nationality and appearance, nothing in the very least 
like this man, beside whom 1 felt myself blundering, clumsy, 
and unpolished. It was not mere natural grace of manner. 
He had that, but it had been cultivated somewhere, and culti¬ 
vated highly. 

“ Yes? ” he said. ^ 

“At seven—yes. It is‘Tannhauser* \o-night. And the 
rooms—I believe they have rooms in the house.” c/ 

“ Ah, then I will inquire about it,” said he, with an exceed- 
ingly open and delightful smile. “ 1 thank you for telling me. 
Adieu, mein .Serr.” 
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“Is he asleep?1 asked abruptly, and pointing to the 
bundle. 

“Yes; armes Kerlchen! Just now he is,” said the young man. 

Ho was quite young, I saw. In the half-light I supposed 
him even younger than ho really was. He looked down at the 
bundh* again and smiled. 

“ I should like to see ifim,” said I, politely and gracefully, 
seized by an impulse of which I felt ashamed, but whicii I yet 
could not resist. , 

With that I stepped forward and came to examine the 
bundle, lie moved the plaid a little aside and showed me a 
child — a very young, small, helpless child, w ith closed eyee, 
immiensely long, black, curving lashes, and fine, delicate black 
brows. The small face was flushed, but even in sleep this 
•child looked melancholy. Yet he was a lovely child,— most 
beautiful luid most pathetic to see. ,» 

I j 3 oked at the small face in silence, and a great desire 
came upon me to look at it oftener — to see it again ; then up 
dt that of the father. How unlike the two faces I Now that I 
fairly Icwked at the man, I found that he was different from 
what I had thought j plder, sparer, v/ith more sharply cut fea¬ 
tures. I could not tell w^hat the child’s eyes might bo — those 
of the father were piercing as an eagle’s; clear, open, strange. 
There was sorrow in the face, I saw, as Uooked so earnestly 
into it; and it was worn as if with a keen inner life. This 
glance was one of those which penetrate deep, not the glance 
of a moment, but a revelation for life. 

“ He is very beautiful,” said I. 

“ Nicht wahr f ” said the otlie:^ softly. 

“ Look here,” 1 added, going to a sofa which was strewn 
with papers, books, and other paraphernalia; “ couldn’t we put 
him here, and then go and see about the rooms ? Such a young, 
tender child must not be carried about the passages^ and the 
house is full of draughts.” 

1 do not know what had so suddenly supplied me with this 
wisdom as to what was good for a “ young, tender child,” nor 
can I account for the; sudden deep interest which possessed me. 
I dashed the things off the sofa, beat the dust from it, desired 
him to wait one moment while I rushed to my bed to ravish it 
of its pillow. Then, with the sight of the bed (I was buying 
my experience), I knew that that, and not the sofa, was the 

place for the child, and said so. 

31 
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“ Put him here, do put him here I ” I besought earnestly, 
‘‘lie will sleep for a time here, won’t he?” 

“ You arc very good,” said my visitor, hesitating a moment. 

“Put Inm there! ” said I, flushed with,excitement, and with 
the liitherto unknown joy of being able to offer hospitality. 

CJourvoisier looked meditatively at me for a short time, then 
laid the Child upon the bed, and avra&ged the plaid around it as 
skillfully and as quickly as a woman would have done it. 

“ How clever he must bo ! ” I thought, looking at him with 
awe, and with little less awe contemplating the motionless 
child. 

“ Wouldn’t you like something to put over him ? ” I asked, 
looking excitedly about. “I have an overcoat. I’ll lojad it 
you.” And I was rushing off to fetch it, but he laughingly 
laid his hand upon my arm. 

“Let \nm alone,” said ho ; “he’s all right.” * 

“ He won’t fall off, udll he ? ” 1 asked anxiously. • , 

“No ; don’t be alarmed. Now, if you will be so good, we 
will see about the rooms.” 

“ Dare you leave him ? ” I asked, still with anxiety, and 
looking back as we went toward the doo^;. 

“ 1 dare because I must,” replied he. 

lie closed the door, and we went do>vnRtairs to seek the 
persons in authority. Courvoisier related his business and 
condition, and asked to see rooms. The woman hesitated 
when she heard there was a child. 

“ The child will never trouble you, madame,” said he, quietly, 
but rather as if the patience of his look were forced. 

“ No, never I ” I added fervently. “ I will answer for that, 
Frau Schmidt.” 

A quick glance, half gratitude, half amusement, shot from 
his eyes as the woman went on to say {hat she only took 
gentlemen lodgers, and could not do with ladies, children, and 
nursemaids. They wanted so much attending to, and she did 
not profess to open her house to them. 

“ You will not be troubled with either lady or nursemaid,” 
said he, “I take charge of the child myself. You will not 
know that he is in the house.”' . 

** But your wife-” she began. 

“ There will be no one but myself and my little boy,” he 
replied, ever politely, but ever, as it seemed to me, with re¬ 
pressed pain qr irritation. 
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** So I ” said the woman, treating him to a long, curious, 
unsparing look of wonder and inquiry, which made me feel 
hot all over. He returned the glance quietly and unsmilingly. 
After a pause she sq,id : — 

“Well, I suppose I must see about it, but it will be the 
first child I ever took into the house, in that way, and only 
as a favor to Herr Ilelfel.” 

I was greatly astonished, not having known before that I 
stood in such high esteem. Courvoisier throw mo a smiling 
glance as we followed the woman up the stairs, up to the top 
of the house, where I lived. Throwing open a door, she said 
these were two rooms which must go together. Courvoisier 
shqpk Ins head. 

“ I do not want, two rooms,” said ho, “ or rather, I don’t 
think I can afford them. What do you charge?” 

She told him. 

“ it were so much,” said he, naming a smaller sum, “I 
could do it.” 

“JVi'e.'” said the woman, curtly, “for that I can’t do it. 
Um (jfotteBwillen! One must live.” 

She paused, reflecting, and I watched anxiously. She was 
going to refuse. My heart sank. Rapidly reviewing my own 
circumstances and finances, and making a hasty calculation in 
my mind, I said : — 

“ Why can’t we arrange it ? Here is a big room and a little 
room. Make the little room into a bedroom, and use the big 
room for a sitting room. 1 will join at it, and so it will come 
within the price you wish to pay.” 

The woman’s face cleared a little. She had listened with 
a clouded expression and her liead on one side. Now she 
straightened lierself, drew herself up, smoothed down her 
apron, and said: — 

“Yes, that lets itself be heard. If Herr Helfen agreed to 
that, she would like it.” 

“ Oh, but I can’t think of putting you to the extra expense,” 
said Courvoisier, 

“ I should like ifc»” said I. “ I have often wished I had a 
little more room, but, like you, I couldn’t afford the whole 
exjfense. We can have a piano, and the child can play there. 
Don’t you see ? I added with great earnestness, and touching 
his arm. “ It is a large, airy room ; he can run about there, 
and make as much noise as he Rkes.” 
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He still seemed to hebitate. 

“I can afford it,” said I. “I’ve no one but myself, un¬ 
luckily. If you don’t object to my company, let us try it. 
We shall be neiffhbors in the orchestra.” 

“Sol” 

“Why not at home, too? I think it an excellent plan. 
Let us do3ido it so.” < 

I was very urgent about it. An hour ago I could not have 
conceived anything which could make me so urgent and set 
my heart beating so. 

“ If I did not think it would inconvenience you,” ‘he began. 

“Then it is settled,” said I. “Now let us go and see 
what kind of furniture there is in that big room.” , 

Without allowing him to utter any .further objection, I 
dragged him to the large room, and we surveyed it. The 
woman, who, for some unaccountable reason, appeared to have 
recovered her good tem^per in a marvelous manner, said, quite 
cheerfully that she would send the maid to make the smaller 
room ready as a bedroom for two. “One of us won’t take 
much room,” said Courvoisier, with a laugh, to which she 
assented with a smile, and then left us. The big room was 
long, low, and rather daik. Beams were across the ceiling, 
and two not very large windows looked upon the street below, 
across to two smaller windows of another lodging house, a 
little to the left of which was the Tonhalle. The floor was 
carpetless, but clean ; there was a big square table, and some 
chairs. 

“There,” said I, drawing Courvoisier to the window, and 
pointing across ; “ there is one scene of your future exertions, 
the Stadtische Tonhalle.” 

“ Bo! ” said he, turning away again from the window — it 
wa.s as dark as ever outside — and looking round the room 
again. ‘^This 's a dull-looking place,” he added, gazing 
around it. 

“We’ll soon make it different,” said I, rubbing my hands 
and gazing around the room with avidity. “I have long 
wished to be able to inhabit this room. « We must make it 
more cheerful, though, before the child comes to it. We’ll 
have the stove lighted, and we’ll knock up some shelve8,*l^d 
we’ll have a piano in, and the sofa from my room, nieht wahr f 
Oh, we’ll make a place of it, I can tell you I ” 

He looked at me as if struck with my enthusiasm, and 1 
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bustled about. We set to work to make tbe room habitable. 
He was out for a short time at the station and returned with 
the luggage which he had left there. While he was away 1 
stole into my room and took a good look at my new treasure ; 
he still slept peacefully and calmly on. We were deep in 
impromptu carpentering and contrivances for use and comfort, 
when it occurred to me tq> look at my watch. 

“Five minutes to seven I ” I almost yelled, dashing wildly 
into my room to wash my hands and get my violin. Jour- 
voisier followed me. The child was awake. I felt a horrible 
sense of guilt as I saw it looking at me with great, soft, solemn 
brown eyes, not in the least those of its father ; but it did not 
move. I said apologetically that T feared I had awakened it. 

‘^Oh, no I He’s been awake for some time,” said Courvoi- 
. sier. The child saw him, and stretched out its arms toward 
him. 

“ JVa ! junger TaugenichU! ” he said, taking it up and kiss¬ 
ing a. “Thou must stay here tiirl come back. Wilt be 
happy till I come?” 

The answer made by the mournful-looking child was a sin¬ 
gular one. It put both tiny arms around the big man’s neck, 
laid its face for a moment against his, and loosed him again. 
Neither word nor sound did it emit during the process. A 
feeling altogether new and astonishing overcame me. 1 turned 
hastily away, and as I picked up my violin case, was amazed 
to find my eyes dim. My visitors were something unprece¬ 
dented to me. 

“ You are not compelled to go to the theater to-night, you 
know, unless you like,” I suggested, as we went downstairs. 

“ Thanks; it is as well to begin at once.” 

On the lowest landing we met Frau Schmidt. 

“ Where are you going, meine Herren ? ” she demanded. 

“To work, madame,” he replied, lifting his cap with a 
courtesy which seemed to disarm her. 

“ But the child ? ” she demanded. 

“ Do not trouble yourself about him.” 

“ Is he asleep ? ” . 

“Not just now. He is all riglit though.” 

She gave us a look which meant volumes. I pulled Cour- 
Yoisier out. 

“ Come along, dol ” cried I. “ She will keep you there for 
half an hour, and it is time now*” 
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We ruslied along tlie streets too rapidly to have time or 
breath to speaks ami it Avas five minutes after the time when 
Ave scrambled into the orchestra, and found that the overture 
Avas already beigun. ’• 

Thougli there is certainly not much time for observing one’s 
fellows wlieii one is helping in the overture to “ Tannhauser,” 
yet [ saAV the many curious and astqnished glances Avhich were ' 
cast toward our new member, glances of which he took no 
notice, simply because ho apparently did not see them. He 
had the finest absence bf self-consciousness that I ever saw. 

The first act of the opera was over, and it fell ti!> my share 
to make Courvoisior known to his fcUow-musicians. I intro¬ 
duced him to the director, who was not Von Francius nof any 
friend of his. Tlien wo retired to one pf the small rooms on 
one side of the orchestra. 

Ilkndewetter!'^ said one of the men, shivering. “Have 
you traveled far to-day ? ” he inquired of Courvoisier, by way 
of opening the conversation. '' 

“ From Kbln, only.” 

“Live there?” ^ 

“No.” 

The man continued his catechism, but in another direction. 

“ Are you a friend of Helfen’s?” 

“ 1 rather think Hclfen has been a friend to me,” said Oour- 
voisier, smiling. 

“ Have you found lodgings already ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ So I ” said his interlocutor, rather puzzded with the new 
arrival. I remember the scene well. Half a dozen of the men 
were standing in one corner of the room, smoking, drinking 
beer, and laughing over some not very brilliant joke ; we three 
were a little apart. Courvoisier, statelj'^ and imposing-looking, 
and AAuth.tbat fine manner of his, politely answering his inter¬ 
rogator, a small, sharp-featured man, who looked up to him and 
I'attled complacently away, while I sat upon the table among 
the fiddle cases and beer glasses, my foot on a chair, my chin 
in my hand, feeling my cheeks glow, anc* a strange sense of 
dizziness and weakness all oyer me; a lightness in my head 
which I could not understand. It had quite eseaped mcH^hat 
I had neither eaten nor drunk since my breakfast at eight 
o^clock, on a cup of coffee and dry BrUdch^n^ and it was now 
twelve hours later. 
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The pause was not a long one, and we returned to our 
places. But Tannhauser ” is not a short opera. As time 
went on my sensations of illness and faintness increased. 
During the second pause I remained in my place. Courvoi- 
sier presently came’and sat beside me. 

“ Pm afraid you feel ill,” said he. 

1 denied it. But thov.gh I struggled on to the end, yet at 
last a deadly faintness overcame me. As the curtain went 
down amid the applause, everything^ reeled around me. I 
heard the hustle of the others — of the aiidieiice going away, 
r myself cfmld not move. 

“ Wan ist derm mlt ihmf" I heard Courvoisier say as he 
stooped over me. 

“Is that Friedhelm Helfen?” asked Karl Linders, seeking 
•me. “Pote hlitz! he looks like a corpse ! he’s been nt his old 
tricks agayi, starving himself. I expect ho has touc'Jicd noth¬ 
ing the whole day.” * 

“ loot’s get him out and give him some brandy,” said Cour- 
Voisier. “ Lend him an arm, and I’ll give him one on this side.” 

Together they hauled me down to the retiring room. 

he wants a schnapps, or something of the kind,” said 
Karl, who seemed to think the whole affair an excellent joke. 
“Look here, alter N'arrT^ he added, “you’ve been going with¬ 
out anything to eat, nichtP” 

“ I believe I have,” I assented feebly. “ But I’m all right; 
ril go home.” 

Rejecting Karl’s pressing entreaties to join him at 8upi)er 
at his favorite Wirthschaft, we went home, purchasing our 
supper on the way. Courvoisier’s first step was toward the 
place where he had left the child. He was gone. 

“ Vertchwwnden! ” cried he, striding off to the sleeping room, 
whither 1 followed Him. The little lad had been undressed and 
put to bed in a small crib, and was sleeping serenely. 

“That’s Frau Schmidt, who can’t do with children and 
nursemaids,” said I, laughing. 

“ It’s very kind of her,” said he, as he touched the child’s 
cheek slightly with his little finger, and then, witliout another 
word, returned to the other room,*and we sat down to our long- 
delated supper, 

“ What on earth made you spend more than twelve hours 
without food? ” he asked me, laying down his knife and fork, 
and looking at me. 
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ril tell you sometime, perhaps, not now,” said I, for there 
had begun to dawn upon my mind, like a sun ray, the idea that 
life held an interest for me-«two interests—a friend and a 
child. To a miserabie, lonely wretch like^me, the idea was 
divine. 


ON PARTING WITH HIS BOOKS. 
Bt william roscoe. 

[1753-1881] 

As one who, destined from his friends to part, 

« Regrets his loss, but hopes again, erewhile, 
i.To share their converse and enjoy their smile/ 
And tempers, as he may, atRiction’s dart,— 
Thus, loved associates 1 chiefs of elder art! 
Teachers of wisdom! who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you—nor with fainting heart. 

For, pass a few short years, or days, or hours. 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
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High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 

Ingelow, 17.8006. 

High walls and huge the body may 

eonflne. 18. S.786. 

Ilia Duty, Thanet. 20. 8160. 

Ills Miitlx-r'sKcrvicetoOnrljady.Villon 5. 2158. 
Ills PlUfnl Hong, Dante. 4.1700 

(iiaiorlo Doubts relative to Napoleon 

Buonaparte. Whateley. 20. 9400, 

Historic of King Arthur, The. Malory. 8.1179 
IIl8tory« Letters on the Study and Uso 

of. Bolingbreke. 8. 8701. 

Hislory of a Mouthful of Bread. Mncc, 18. 64B.'i. 

History of ClvDiKatinu in KntiliuHl. 

Buckle. 20. (i8f«5. 

History of England. Von Baukc. 6. 2678. 

History of European Morals. Lccky. 16. 6462. 

History of Football in England. Shear* 

man. • 18.6908, 

History of Franco. Michelet. 7.8158. 

History of Greooe. Cnrtlus, 10. 4766. 

History of Greers, A. Grots. JO. 4761, 

History of John Bull, The. Arbnthnot. 8. 8508. 
History of Napoleon, The. LnniWiy. 10.4701. 
History of Now York, Knlokerboeker's. 

Irving. 16. (»26. 

IRstory of our Own Times, A. 

McCarthy. « 80.9666. 

History of Rome. Mommsen. 10. 4760. 

History of the Decline and Fell of the 

Roman'Empire. Gibbon. 10.4608. 

HlAiry of the Rebeiliott and Civil Wars 

In Ensiaad. Hyde. 6. 2881. 

History of the Skmwna under the 

Bliipire. Merivale. 10. 4776 

Hiktetryof tbo United Btotes. Bancroft 11, 4002 
Hiatory of the United States. 

MacMastor 10 .47I6 


• VOL. FAOB. 

Hither IhotSMofa'sl. 7, 8868. 

HOBBBdy THOMAS. Of the Liberty 

of Subjoctw. 7. 9r^88. 

HOOK LEY, W. B. The Dyer's Story. 18. «291. 
HODGKIN, THOMAS, Trans, liomau 

Life lu thd*Fifth Centoryv 3. 1153. 

IIOFPM AN N. ERNST TH KODOR 

WILHELM. Omnbler'a Luck. 16. 780T. 
HoHday, A. AlUniifhara. 20. 9imi. 

HOLLAND, .T. O. Gradatlm. 

HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELIj. 

From “ Tbo Autocrat of tlic Bj ;aJt- 
ftiAt Tftblo.’» 

The Isaat Loaf. 

Tbo Ono-Uo.sirt Slmy. 

Holy LivlJ^r. Tay:ipr. 

HoMEU. 

DUIo in Lovc^ 

0<lya»cus hikI the I’rlncoss Nannlcoa, 

Oilyeftcua DoscHbea kia AUvouluro 
with the ryclojis. 

The Oontentlott of Acliilles and Ajfa- 
memnon. 

The partliiK of Odyb^iou.; aud Calynso. 

Hnmcr ami bis Translators Arnold. 

Itoiner, Oliapman’s, On First Looking 
Into K oat ft. 

Homer, On rransUitions of, Tonny soii. 

Homer, Translations of. Butcher and 
Lijuig, 

to lilorcnry. 


18. 5t>8T. 


14. 6387 
1ft. ttWIL 

. 83 bL 


1 . 

1 . 


312. 

ti7L 


1 . 818 . 


1 . 

1 . 

1. 

1, 

1 , 


m 

2(54. 

145. 

224 

224. 


L 310. 


1 . 88 . 

10. 45wil). 
It.UHl. 

11. ft38». 

14. 6707. 
13. 62158. 
18. 6336. 

12. ftr> 72 . 

17. «0M. 

18. 6024, 

IT. fi012. 
12. 5100. 


2 , 

2 . 


Hoinrr'rt Hymn 
Sliellef. 

Ilonasty in Ttilfers. Dlbdln, 

Honor and Desert. PaUuoi'o. 

Uonoria. Ihitinoro* 

HOOD, THOMAaS. 

Eugene Aram's 
Fair InoH. 

1 Uoruomi>or, 1 Uemonibor. 

Tbo Bridge of Sighs, 

'rbc Deathbed, 

The btory of *I-orn Light. 

HOPE, Al^aHONY, The Dolly Dla- 
loguo.s. 

Hope, The Plcaanrea of. Campboll. 

HOUACK. 

AViphius. 

Book III., OdoL 
Book III., (Me 2. 

Book III., OdH «. 

Book III., Ode ft. 

Ciiarltoble sTudgmonts. 

To Leucouoo. 

To MORCOllUS. 

To Tliallorcbus. 

Horailatt Ode, An. Marvell, 
lloratl n h. 7dacaulay. 

Horn of Rolaiul, The OHIogan, Trans. 

IJornn to bulh Natnre UikIr. 
HOUGHTON, nXOHAIll) MII.NICS, 

LOUD. Lady .Moon. 

Hour of Dentil, Tbr. IPunaua. ^ 
lIoiiTH lu a Ijibrary. Ktcp'.en. 
llonra of Exercise In Alps. TyndalK t6. 7609 
House of Usher, Tbo Fall of the. Foe. 12. ft781), 
HOWAUI), BLANCHE WIIJLIS. 

The washerwoitiGD. 18. 6666. 

How Brichanteaii ahnust saveil the 

Emperor. Ciarotlo. 18, 8581. 

ITow (tooH thfi tvaUr fvme do'trn, J2. 5564. 

110WE, sIULIA WAKD. Battle Hymn 

of the KopaVdic. 1ft- 7307, 

HOWELL, dAMKB. The Monarchy 

ofSpSn. 8.8TB1. 

HOWELli, WILLI AM DEAN. April 

Hopes. 18. 6548. 

nbttffmd a re m m of rule . 8. 3585. 

How Gw nth or want t<i Issland to woo 

BninhlM. Lettsom, Trans. 4, IMO, 


662 . 
05fL 
95S. 
Dto- 
961. 
967. 
P56. 
96ft. 
955. 
6. 2Sfti), 
1, 43H, 
3.1416. 
1. 161). 

16. 774P. 
12. 5765. 
1>. 3018. 
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f rot. PAOH, 

IToto happy in ht horn, * 2(JS9. 

MOWITT, MAKV. TboSpldorund the 

Fly. 11.609T. 

HOWfTT, WILLIAM. The Wind In a 

Frolic. , 18.8884. 

IPnel, howi, howl, howl! 8. 2672. 

//o'lO LUtU reeks it where men. He. 16. 7812. 
How lo7iQ, hard Prodici, am I to 

kneel t 2. 647. 

How eay we hare no rlotheet 11, 6268. 

llotr .Setanta, t)io lloro of (lie Tain, re- 
ccival Hi. Name of OuchulUii, the 
lloiiiid of (.'ullan. 8.1028. 

■^low Bleep tbo brave. Collins. 8. 8721. 

IIow’h my Boy ? llobull. 10. 7086. 

llmhlUng they came. 2 . bOi. 

lludlbrnH. Butlor. 7.8882. 

IIUUHES, THOMAB. From “Tom 

Brown’s Sohool Days.” 18. 6255. 

UmillliS, KEV. TUOMA8. Igua- 

tlus lAivola and his Work. 5. 2867. 

IITTGO, VICTOlt, 

A Klirlit with a Cannon. IS. 5849. 

The BelMtiiiKcr of Notre Dame. 5. 2058. 

ITuIdAIk the I'rophotess. Whrgin. 20. 9588 

Mumnu Ab.^trai't, 'I'ho. Blake. 10. 4480, 

IICMK, DAVID. 

EplsodeH ii' English History. 8.1410. 

The Skejitlc. 8. 8807. 

Hungarian EleeJlon, A. EOtvOs. 11. 6208. 

IIUNGEUPOKD, MBS, MAKOABET. 

t,!yrll and Cecilia. ' 17. 8020. 

Hanger, perhape, may care your 

lone. 2. 540. 

liana nt Itolcheunu, Tho, Von BcUoflhl. 8.1877. 
Ilnuter and tlie Wolf, The. rilpay. 4.1777, 

Ifniiter from Groeco, Tho. Bokvrlrig. 4.1804. 

HUNT, LEIGH. 

Angling. 0.2900. 

A Nun. 14. 0877. 

IluntHtnaii, Tlie. ChAteanbriand. 10. 40hl>. 

lliuitikinan, 'I'lie Wild. 8cott. 9. 4ki07, 

Husband and Wife. Patmore, 11.1)842. 

If nnbaiid and hla Wife, A. Pilpay. 4.1770. 

HiisbarMl, 'I'he Kestoration of a. ^iende. 8. 8007. 
IIUXI.EY. THOMAB llENBY. Tho 

luvestlgatlDTi of Life. 18. 6489. 

Hymn for Euurlh Sunday after Trinity. 

Koble. 11.6151. 

Hymn of Apollo. Bholley. 18. 8812. 

Hymn tollio God Merodach. 1. 65. 

Hymn To The Homer's. Blmlley. 18. 8818. 


llyjmrion. Keata. i. 807. 

llyitocrlte Unmasked, Tbo. MoUAre. 7.8172. 

I adore thee ae much aa tie remits o/ 

night. 16.8647. 

1 am dying, Eg^fpt, dying. 2. 91S. 

/ am monarch of all liMroey. 6.8510. 

f arise from dreams of thee. 17. 8218. 

IBSEN, HENRIK. N^om's Uoaolvo. 10. 7777. 
/ care not for the idle state. 11, 6076. 

J, Catherine, am a J/ouglas horn. 4. 1886. 

lohabod.” Whittier. 18.6862. 

/ oornmlined thus. 6. 8688. 

Ideal Arab Heroine. An. 8.1240. 

Mle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 

Jerome. IS. 6429. 

Pd “ read ’’ three hoars, 2. 697. 

Ida heliere in Freedom's cause, 16. 7286. 

If all the leorld and toeewere young. 0.2902^ 
V reteran author had wished to 

engage. 2. 6d2. 

]f, boy, thy thoughts of me were kind, 11. 6261. 
/.fear thee, amtent Mariner. 12.0867, 

If fighting for hie dear paternaisoU, 1. 474. 
If I hnoe tinned in aof, 17.7840. 

/ hU this mp to one. 11. ^164. 

If that bold ons o/Shlrds. 6. 2162. 


If you bscam a Hun, Dear, 
IgsatiuB Loyola. Hnc^et. 

J have an interesting taU. 

I have done ons braver tktng, 
i have had playmates. 


1 heard the soundim of the midnight 


VOt.' PAQS. 

14. 6377. 
6. 2807. 
6. 2895. 
«. 2880. 
17. 8208. 


hoar. '20.' 0284. 

I know a maidsn/air to ne. 14. 6409. 

1 kiuno Cythera long H detolate, 19, 9219. 

I leaned out of wtndom. 10. 7047. 

Iliad, The. Houier. c 1. 198. 

ru hunt for dangers. 11.6342. 

lU thoughts breed fear. 18, 6871. 

Illustrations of Uniyrnal Progress. 

Spencer. 16.'7661. 

Imitation as a Factor In Nation-Making. 

Bagohot. . 19.8899. 

Imitation of Christ, The. A Kompht. 6. 2108. 
Imperfect, The Glory of tho, Pa^or. 17. 8197. 
ImpresstoDS of Knssla. Brnndes. 18‘. 6520. 

luiprisonmout. Pclllco, 11. 6004. 

Pm sitting alone by the fire, 16. 7223, 

In an umbrageous vale the seniors 

meet. li. 24.57. 

In April. Oelbpl. 11.6202. 

Inaugural Address. Carlyle. 13. 5940. 

Inaugural Address, Second, Lincoln. 15.7268. 
Jn a valley, eenturies ago. 18, 8501. 

In blossoms the WlstarM tree fo-day. 16. 7304. 

fti candent ire the solar sp*enaor 

Jlnmes. 14. 6867. 

Incoiiureiiee of the Objcctlona to the 

Guristitntion. Madison. il.4940. 

Iiidepondcuce of America, The. Green. 16. 6920 
Indojiuitdiiitco, Thu Doobu'utlon uf, 

detferaon. 15.6944. 

Indian Air, Lines tb an. Shelley, m 17. 8216. 

ludtaua and tho Whites, The. Booso- 

volt.,. . 11.4966. 

Indiana, An Encounter with. Harrison, 20.9.560. 
Indolence, The Castle of Thomson. 8.86(M|. 
Indra, twin brother of the god of 

fre, 1. 12. 

lufuriio, The. Tlante. 8. 1098. 

Inferno, The. Dante. 4.1687. 

InAuencc of Greece on its People. Cur¬ 
tins. 10. 4760. 

INGELOW, JEAN. Songs of Beven. 10.7644. 

The High Tide on the Coast of Llu' 
oolnshlre. 17.6008. 

tngoldsby Abbey is fair to see, 4. 1514. 

Ingoldsby Legends. Barham. 12.6528. 

Ingoldsby Lei^nds. Barham. 10. 7517. 

Ingoldsby Penance, The. Barham. 4. 1500. 

Inheritance, The. Ferricr. , 12.6i6U4. 

In Hilding's manor, broad and fair. 11.6180. 
In holy meetings, there a man may 

be. T. 8850. 

Initials, The. Tsi^phoaua. 11.6189. 

Inland Voyage, An. Btevensou. 18.0099. 

In lowly date, fast by a river's side. 6. 8806. 
In Marget’s Garden. MatILaren. 19.900(k 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. IT. T8t6, 

In other msA wefamis etm spy. •' 8.8487. 
Insanity of Cain, The. Dodge. 20.9406, 

Insonsniaw Thomson, 20. MSI.' 

Inspector General, The. Gogol, 19,9106. 

“Inetttntes of the ChriktlaQ BMUrlon,*^ 

Prelktory Adlreaste the. Owitln. 6.2688. 

Insurrection, The. BaOiat. 20i96tl. 

In tattered old augers, 18.8860, 

In Temptation. Wesley. 11. 

/n beginning there ioas nytUher. 1, 16. 

In the beginning sgae the Word, . ' 5.1988, 

In the greened ^ow ralleys. 12.5797. 

In the met lorn ootiage. 11.4897. 

In the low-rt^ererd garret. Mi. 4809, 

In the midst of our laughter. 10.47291 


In the midst of our laughter. 


6.2688. 
2<k 9611. 
18.8860, 
iLil^AOB. 
1, 16. 
5.1988, 
19. em. 
11.4887. 
Mi. 4809. 
10.4729: 


In the midway of this our mortal 1^9. 4. 1068. 
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vot PAOB. 

In ihf twei't $oHtude of this calm pfaee, 7. 3005. 
In the Toila. Froytatf. IG. 7700. 

In the Ytar '13. Reuter. 11. w)18. 

Intunatlona of liuiaortallty. Words¬ 
worth. 12. f,42S. 

Into the Breach. Shakespeare. G. 2000. 

luvsntion or Composition m Fainting. 

Da Vinci. 6. 2052, 

tnvesilgatiunof Life, The. Huxley. 18. B489. 

luveetlnK Sky, Hymn to tlie. Muiiicr- 

^ ...AlOS. , I, 11. 

Invincible Armada, The. Hehlllet'. A 2i)i2 

r» Virgi) now the lultry aun did »h>‘«ne. 4200. 

Involuntary iiupostor. An. Gogol 10. oie.';. 
In Aanodu did Kubla Khan. 10. 7 , 950 . 

t pieked and picked the mouse rnri. 11. r>2«2. 
I prithee eend me hack my heart. fi, 2005. 

I Pramessi Sposi. Maiizoni. 6. 2!l»e. 

iram indeed ii "one with alt hie ro»e. ft, 009. 

Ireland, A Tour in. youuij. 9. 4330. 

I Remember, I Kemamliur. Hood. 13 03.90. 

Irma's llemovae Auerbnah. 19. 0182. 

IRVI.VG, WAHHINOTON. 
KnlftuTbookcr'sHiHloryofNewToik. 15, 082 . 
Uelleetions on the llosicm Doiulna- 
tiun in Spain. 


The A1baml<rA. 

The Golden llelgn of Woutcr Van 
Twiiler. • 

1h a Black tWnuan one uf the Fdir 
Soxt Meleager, 

I said ^ her whrn the ded. 

1 «aid To-morrow t ’* 

1 ta'w him OHce before. 

J eeom and thun the rabble't noiee. 

1 shall sol fa you. 

I ting not lave 0 / ladiei, 

J ling of Pope. 

I ting the love of a Provmpat maid. 

X eleep and reet, my heart makes moan. 
lale of Tiboulen, The. DUmas. 
lelos of Greece, The. Byron, 

It this a fast to keep. 

I stood in Venice. 

Istar, The Adventures of. Smith. 
Italian Freedom, The Orushing of. 
Bytnonds. 

Italian Tittaratnre. De Stael. 

Italian Novelista, The. Lando. 

Italian PrHct.inal Joking. Uoccacoto. 
Italian Bouaiseance, The. Symonde. 
Italy, On Leaving. Oehlensohlager. 

Xt has pained me in the heart, 
ttie am ancient Mariner. 

It little proAti that an idle king. 

1 traveled through a land of men. 

It woe not then a poet's dream. 

It woe on a Morn. 

Ivanhoe, Scott. 

Tve set my heart upon nothing pent tee. 
lyry, The Battle of. Macaulay. 

J wandered in the foreit. 

I wish J kenned mp Hagpie'i mind. 


9. 12;!(1. 

3. 12.Sd. 

15. 6820 

2. 549 
». 1239 
18. 8724, 

15. 0017 
2. ft.MI 

6. 2791. 
C. S46fi. 
8. 8460. 

18. 64 r,ft. 
18, 7648 
13. 0820. 
2. 56.5 

7. 8.3.57, 
5. 2057. 
1. aj^ 

0. 2403. 
12. 5412. 

5. 2135. 
4.17a3. 

6. 240,3. 
18, 8617, 

8. 1450. 
12. 6361. 

1. .300 

10. 4488. 

11. 6152. 
II. 6006. 

4. 1618. 

16. 7660. 
6. 2817. 

17. 8252. 
16. 7821. 


Jackdaw of Bhelms. Barham. 10, 

Jack Haiard and the Ohatfords. Trow¬ 
bridge. 29. 9482. 

JACKSON, HBLBNRUNT. Spinning. 1.8.6678. 
James 1. of Seota, 80tb Vebroary, 1487. 

RoMCtti. 4.18S0. 

JAKIS. HIENRT. The Bouanoe of 

TJartaln Old Olothaa. 18. 8677. 

The Future of the Kovel. Intro, to ' 

Voi. klv. 

jambs, H. R.. Trans. The Vanity of 
Fortune's Gifts. Boethius. 8. 

JAMI. Zulalkha. 5, S 155 . 


VOI.. PAUK. 


Jane Byin's Fortnues. Bronte. 13. 6265, 

Japanese Foeme. Cliamberlain, IVaiiH. 10. 7302. 
Jenu and Bettina. Muievy. 17 7014, 

JF4BB, RICHARD CLAVKRUOUBK. 

Pindar, • 1. 153. 

JEFFKKSOK, THOMAS. 

The Character of Washington. 15 6008. 

Tho Declaration of Independence. 16, 6044. 

JEMNIMGS, WILLIAM, Trans. 

A Ohailenge. 11. 5261. 

Coini-adeH In War Time. 11. 6268. 

Lament of a Discarded Wife. ^ 11.6202 

Tho Absent Husband 11. 6202 

JEROME, JEROME K. On being 

Hard Cp. .>129. 

JBUUOLD, DOU(iI.AS, 

Mrs. Ckudle's liinbrella Lecture. 18. 6064. 

Mr. Candle has lent Five Puunds to a 
Friend. 12.6661. 

Jerusalem delivered. Tasso. 4.1469. 

Jerusalem, The Capttire of. Gibbon. 4. 1467. 

JeruBalcui, The Lnsi Jouruoy to. 

Renan. 16.84T2. 


JESBOPP, AUGUBTOP Village Life 

In England BixUundred Tvars Ago, 4.1624 
Jents, Foote. 9 

Jeeue, lorer of my eonl. 

■lesus, The Character of. Dushiicn.v 
JefluB, The Life of. Renan. ’ 

Jeweled Drinking Cup. BtoddnriF. 

JEWE'nV SARAH OUNK. The 

19. 8788. 


4228. 

11. w»oa. 

11 , 5281. 
19. 6472. 
19. 8858. 


1ft. 4782, 
0. 2491-96 
19. 9119. 
19. W.11, 
of. 

7. am. 
2 . 915. 


nr ril lk oaivjvu 
BowdOii Kaunluii. 

Jewish War, The. Josenhus. 
le w of Mai ta, The. Martowe. 

Jim Bludao. llay. 
illajutaa. Hearn. 

Joan of Arc, Trial and Death 
Michelet. 

Jocular Oratory, (inlntlllan. — 

John Bull, Tho History of. ArbutUnot, 8. 8508, 
John Bull and Ida Island. O'Rcll. 14. C5Uft, 

John Oilplu, The Dlvortiug History of. 

Cowner. 10.4428. 

John eiiflin loae a etUeen. 1ft. 4428, 

John HaUfax, Gantleman. Muloek. 16. 7786. 

John Ridd and tho Doonos. Blackmorc. 8. 8029. 

Juhuaon, Dr., Reminlscances of. Bos¬ 
well. 

Johnson, Dr. Birrell. 

JOHNSON, DR. 8AMUEL. Eesayi. 

The Ilaniry Valley. 

Johnson, Ronsltor. Ninety-nine In the 

Sitade. 16. 7167. 

Jokes of the Eighteenth Oontury, The 

Genial. Fielding. 9. 8971. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM, Trans. A 

nha»n1 Af TTanz. S. 2158. 


9. 4227. 
9. 4251. 
9. 4146. 
9. 4164. 


JON BON, BEN. 

Exploraia; or, Discoveries. 

To CelU. 

To the Memory of Shakespeare. 
Joseph Andrews, Fielding. * 
JOSEIMITJB, FLAVIUS. The Jewish 
War. 

Journal Intlme. Amlel. 

Journal of tho Plsgno Year. Defo*. 
JOWETT, BENJAMIN, Trane. 

Tho Destruction of the Athenians at 
Hyroouae. 

Tlie Groatnese of Athous. 

Joy. Garnett. 

Judas Iscariot. Buchanan. 

JUDD, SYLVES'I’EB, Margaret goes 
to Meeting. 

JuBa Herrick. 

Julius Csssar. Shakespeare. 

Jumping Frog, The, Clome ns. 
JUNIUH, Utters. 

Juttfor a handful of sih’rr. 


6. 2784. 
6. 2782. 
6. 2610. 

9. 8971. 

10. 4782, 

10. 7664, 
0. 2802. 


2. 698, 

1. 412. 
IB. 8290. 

6, 2428. 

i1. 6298. 
17. 7960. 

2. 84P. 
14. 6553. 

9. 4280. 
IS 6888. 
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VOL. PAGE. 


Justlnft> Tf^mptfttlon. Calderon* 7. Ii0a3. 

JUVKNALlri, DliCmUB JUNIUB. 

Thf! Tenth Satire. 3. 1120. 

Javontua Mundl. Oladstnno. ^ 20.085t>. 

Kai Khonrau mi in a gardm, 4.1S92. 

Kttlee’H Shrine. Allen. 10. 7750. 

Krtlnvala. Kroin the. Crawford, Trane. 7. 8051. 

Kandahar. The Lovers of, Do Gobl- 

neau. 20. 0484. 

KKA IH, ITvp^'Hon. 1. 807. 

Ode oh a OrociftU Cni. 2, 744. 

On Klrnt looklnf^ Into Chapmun'a 
lloiiior, 1 . 224 , 

Uol.Ml lihlld. li, OMO. 

Tlir Triumph of Bauchua- f 1. 4:ir». 

KLlil.Jfi, JOHN. Hymn for Fomlb 

Sunday after Trinity. 11. 5U>1. 

h'H’p vow widreM/cmiliar Aiyle. 11. 5840. 

KEMPIS, THOMAS A. Tbo Imita¬ 
tion of Chriht, 5. 2108. 


LA FONTAINE, see Fontaine. 

Lalla 'RrK)kh Moore. 12. 5480. 

LAMARTINE. ALPHONSE MARTI 
LOUlA,DE. l 4 iat Nixlit and Execu¬ 
tion orlho Girondists. 10, 4060. 

LAMB, CHARLES. 

A OiBBcrUiUun hnon Roast Fig. 12. 55S7. 

Coiifesaiontj of a Brnnkard. IL 6701. 

Grace before Moat, 10. 7818. 

Letter ThonJos Mauiiliiff. 18 0800. 

Tlio Old Familiar Feces. ^ 17. 8208, 

LainbACharles. BlrreU. 12.5524. 

LAMBERT, TALLMADGE A., Trans. 

To Mflsconati. 2, 0C5, 

Lament of a Discarded Wife. Jennings, 

Trana. 11. ry2G2. 

Lamplighter, Tho. Onmmlna. 15. 0;wi0. 

LAMBON, MARION, Trane. Died at 

Bca. r 11?. 84*5. 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers In Ne w 

England/rho. Hemafis. 15 6825. 


K mill worth. Hn»tt. 6. 2437. 

KEY, FiiANCm SCOTT. The BUir- 

Banner, 13. 8918. 
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WETMORE. 


9 4082. 
5 2101 . 
^3. 6090 
14 65S7. 

3. 131M. 

15. 8414. 
19. 021K 

16. 7775 
2, WVi. 


11. 4073. 

19. 9105. 

19, 88.53, 
18. 860JI 

11.5100. 

4. 1600. 
13. 

17. 82i3d. 
4.1708. 

5.2189. 

18. 8765. 

12 6700. 
18. 8745. 


17. 7965. 
20. 9518, 
20. 9407. 

2. 516. 

18. 6094. 
1- 4G9. 

16. 7765. 
20. 9498. 

19.9147. 

19. 8818. 
2. 551. 
1. 267. 


Street Mu Bio. llawels. ^ 16. 

Strength of American Democracy, The. 

Bryce. * 19. 

Strolling Playerfl. Crabbo. 10. 

Strong passions mean weak hjoUU 11. 
StruggUs Tho, 'rautpheouB. 11. 

BT. STEPHEN. JHE 8ABAITK. 

“Art Thou Weary r’ 4. 

ST. THOMAS OF CELANO. Dies 
Irae. 4. 

Studies. Bacon. .. 6. 

Bubatltute for wine. Julian. ' 2. 

BuceoHsfaib Experiment in Dcfliccation, 
The. About. 20. 

BUCKLING, Silt JOHN. I Prltheo, 
Hcnd me back my Heart. 6. 

HUDRAKA, KING. The Clay Cart. 1. 
.^UE, EUGENE, The I^atal Nuptials. 10. 
Sultan Baladin and Nathan the Wise. 

Leswlug. ^ 9. 

Summer. (Iiamherlaiu, TrauB. 10. 

riununor. Thoinsoii. 8. 

Sun. Tlymn to tho, Monlor-Wllliama. 1. 
Sunken' <Jitics. 3. • 

SunHct a7id evening star. 16. 

SujKTvlHiun and’ Control of Other 
Worlds, Proctor. 16. 

Suppllciition, A. Cowloy. G. 

Su])i)(>!ied Linos of Alexander Selkirk, 
CdW'por. S, 

Hupromacy of Luck, Tho, Sa'di. 4. 

Swallow Diiildiug under the Eaves ul 
Craigeupnttock, To a. Jane CaiUlo 16. 
BWEDENBORG, EMANUEL. Tho 
Yannus Delights and Pleasures Mf 
tho llodlly Benejos, Ui^ofiil for Men¬ 
tal Kecroation. 0, 

Sweet A uburn ! lovstisfit village. 9- 

Hweot day, so ikml. Herbert. 7. 

Sweet tnaid^ if ihou %ovuid charm my 
idghi. 5. 

Sweet memory^ wafted by thy gentle 

gaU, to. 

Hwoet William’s Farewell to Black- 
eyed Susan. Gay 8. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (DEAN). 

A Voya^'o to Lajmta 8. 

l'hou£fht8 and AphoristUB. 8. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES- 
Krechtheua. 13 i 

The rilgrirns* 13. ( 

SwjhR Family Robinson. The. 

Wysa. 13. ( 

Sword of Bunker Hill, TJie. Wallace. 11. • 
BVKES, ARTHUU. Trans. An In- 
voltmlaiv liniHiator 19. j 

BYMONDS, iOHN ADDINGTON. 

'fhti ('ciict. A. \ 

The Crisliiug of Italian Freedom. 6. : 
The Medici. A. : 

BYMONDS, J. A., Trans. 

Denvenuto Celliiu’HJSarlv Life. 6. 1 

Stinnets of Michael AU"do. 5.: 


Dobineon. 


The. 

13. 

Wallace. 11, 
An In< 

19. 


Sonnets of Michael Au; 
Syria, The Deportuie fur. 


IjRborde. 


TabUi Talk, l.uther. 

TACJTUB, C5AIUS COUNISLI CIS. 

TihortuH and .the Sonata. 

TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE. 
, Tlie Old KAgime in Fnmoe. 
t Takt U not ill tkat CadmuB. 

Tale of Two Citien. A. Diokebs. 

Tales ft'oin the Fjeld. AabJOrnson. 
Tales of Moon Sweets. Morrison. 
ToUsman, The. Scott. 

Tammy. Nairno. 

Tam O'Shanter. Burns. 

Tartnrln of Toroacon. Dandet. 


6. 2819. 

S. 1112, 

10. 479r).' 
2, 6i^, 
10. 4(k>)). 
16. 7821. 
20 . 0«J. 
4.1482. 
16. 7821. 

19. 6611. 

20. 9611. 
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TOL. PAGS. 

TartutTo. MoU^re, • 7. SI72, 

TAftfi^O, TOUQUATO- Godfrey of 

Boulogne. • 4,14(W). 

Tayte, The Phyfiiolog\’ of, Bavarln. 10, 02(U). 
TAinTHQ^Urt, BAKONKBS, The 

11.B180. 


11. 4941. 

19. 8959. 
‘20. OSSfL 
19. 8971 


Htrugglt*!. 

Taxation, General Power f^f National. 

Hamilton, 

TATLOK, BAYARH. 

The t)lub 
TjaV' I'^ong of thfiLCainp. 

TftvJor, l^yard. To, Boker. 

TA VLOK. .1ANK. The Squli‘o’8 1‘2. 5059 

TAYLvUi, JKUKM Y Coiiteutodnobs 
in all Rfitates and Aendonts. 7. 

TAYL(»i:, HIK IllCNUY. Van Arlo- 

vclclo and hU Cotnimnlona, 11. 5141 

TRONEll. KSAIA9. Prlthlof and 

Inguboix* 77,5186. 

Tvll now i)h ivhat hidden way 5, *2157. 
1 ompoHt, Tl)e Bhakenpetiro. 

Teiiinleji of ltuine>OH, Tiio. 
rK\un.K, W ILLl A M. BoQuUful 
nurdims. 

Ten <Ti-eat Beligionci, Harko. . 

TKNNVSON, ALEREJ). 

Beliiiid the Veil. 

(h'os.sln^^ the Bar. 

Merlin and Vivjen. 

Or> 'riariHliUlons of llomor. 

Bon^ frnin^‘ Mand.*’ 

Tho ** Uovenge 
Tbt‘ Voyago of Maeldune. 

*To,n Tliniifiand a Year. Warron. 

Tenth Hatiro. ,Ftiv<mal. 

ThackeraA'. Field«. 

TllArivKUAY, WILLIAM MAKK 
PKAOR. At tbo Clnnrli 
K^nond’s Friondp and Foeb. 
iltiwdon Grawiey beetniieB a Man. 

The ('nno-Bottomnd Obatr. 

Tho Mahoffony 1’roo. 

7'lio Newoonios. 

■Washington, 

Thallurchu.s, To. TToiaco. 

TbaimtopBls, Bryant. 

•r11ANKT, 0<;’rA VE. 1II« T>uty. 

7’/iui> old (imr^b Fletcher, on the 
JiHHfth Cod Hi. 

That Garitlcman. Evorett, 

AXTKU, OELJA. Tho Sandplj^er 
The Ahbot atone and cloitfd hii 
hook. 

The hoataivain calU^ the wind U 
fair. 

The boy Hood on the humingf tWk 
The breakifig vtavesdashed high. 

The htuie ihe U wi^pome (tad 
bonny 

The cHvJtem iolle tho knell oj parting 

dm. , 9,8941 

The daughter of the Ltebfan King, 1. SOI. 
The day is cold and dark and 

dreary, 14. UMl. 

The day It were emh 8.1U2. 

The Devil returned (o hell, 18. 5869, 

The eyee that weep for pitid of the 
^ heart, 4. 1700. 

The forward youth that would ap^ 

\ pear, 6. 2850.' 

The goddeei Night arrivet in all hor 

glory 1, 1ft. 

The ip^ay dny't ending folUmed* 18 80G5. 

The tSlreat King Arthur made a 

eumptuoui JPeaeL 8.1163, 

The groves were Ood's Ant 

temples 17, PIOO. 


6. 2591. 
1. 87. 

8. 8429. 

11. 6*2(W. 

17. 7Sir» 
10. 7590 
«. 1190. 
1. ‘224 

17. 790;5. 
0. *2521 
M. 1840. 

1. 8(KJ 
1*2. 508 i. 

H 1120. 

19. 8940. 

U, 0474. 
8. 8444. 

14. 0815 

18, 

JC, TOitt) 

12, 5004. 

15. mu 

2. IhY) 
15. 0878. 

20. 9450. 

10. 4490 

15. 7225. 
19. 9246. 

10. 74J17. 

10. 4520 
10. 4700. 

16. 0825. 

n. 5006, 


• VOh, FAG*. 

The harper /Hmylus the whole night 

ihjvngh, 2 . M5. 

The Hour tipproaoheih and <Ae Moon, 8 1219. 
Tho IfileH of Greece. 2. 555. 

The Jackdaw eat on the OardinaVe 

chair. * 10. 7517, 

Tho .loM^eled Drinking Cup. Stoddard. 19.8858. 
J he just man^e eingh-purjiosed 

2. 959. 

The fund where /was born. 4. 1694. 

'The fnnguid mother of roseM, J. 277. 

7'he lioit had an euterpt*iee in hand, 7. 8107 
7*he irons of the hill are gone. 8. 10' L 

The liUfe Tartar maiden, 18 8008. 

The htUe toy dno (H vorereil, V.) OOill. 

7^he font dayn vf oiy ftfe. 17. 7H47. 

riie Lt/ver’s* A ppeal. Wyait. 6. 2478. 

71it\ mefanch<di/ days are come. 15. 0998, 
yVuji merchu7if^o secure his treasure, 8, 8fi92. 
The mighty \\runa who rules aboec 1, 12. 

The Miller was a Htoni carL 4. 1600. 

The moon on ike oceun was Uimmtd, 10 4580. 
'The Muse disgusted at an age, 8 8488. 

7'heHce in his closed ewak. A, 1559, 

Then diniunt darkening on the sky, 1. 825. 
7"hc new moon hung in the ski; 18. ST44. 

The night has a thousand eyes. 18 8/isl. 

‘The mutdirg promont^frics, 2. 790, 

TIIEOt^KlTuS, The Cyclops In I,ovtL 1. 838. 
77(1 e old 7nayor clinwed th* hi!try 

Uncer, 17. 800S. 

'The PimcA>ck to the quten ^Jhmren, 7. 8100 

The f7tae1iHL who drove ti 'load of hay, 7. 3108. 
yV/e/’e came a youth upon the earth,' 2 711. 

7'helped Hose whispers of passion, 20, 9450. 

There is a ihtng Utai f do totu (, J2, MhO. 

The^^e is mist on the mountain. 10. 4597 

Tbern ib No Death, 14 0414, 

There passed a weary time, VL 5305. 

There sat an old man, IH 8029 

Th*>ve sat asiowl. 12. 50iH>. 

Therein i|o de,m (eft, 1G. 7045. 

77fpee stood in times of story a castie 11. 53<K5 
The Heve was a hU udre cohrlk man, 4.1 SOI 
There was a^ing. f>. 211*5 

7 here was iuso a Konne. 4. 17s9. 

y here vms a time when ineadow, 12 5423. 
There was never a leaf, 8. 1310. 

I'liorniopvhe, The Pass ’of. Yoiigo. 1, 416. 

71u $ea is cahn to-uighi, IT. 7931. 

‘The seal is set, 2, 77w. 

'These lame fuoeamtttrs. 1 224. 

The shades oj era come slowly, 12 6454) 

7'Ae khadowH lay along Broadway. Hi. 7P4. 

7‘he sky rs a drtnking cup. 19 SSr*3. 

The sky was dark and gloomy, 19 9208 

The stm now rose, 12. 6303. 

The story of ^ Lorn Lighf, 13, 6UU4. 

The traveler, he^ whoiu sea or mowi* 

tain sunder. ^ 5. 2078. 

TtrKUniKT, ANEPft Woodcutting. mu. 

The Wild grave winds his bugle hoi n, 9. 4tM>7. 
The wind one mortung sprang wp, 16. 6884. 
The W07M is very aril. 4-1614, 

The 7oorlil musi now two Venuscs 

adore. 2. M5. 

They bear (he liero/rom (htfight, 17. 8190. 
They come from mansions far up- 

lowi, 19, 69094 

The year has come. 16 7304. 

TUlfcKS, ADOLPHE. The Mlflala- 

ftlppi Bnbhlo. 10. 4790. 

Thinking for OncBelf. S^hopenhaner. 10. 7529. 
Think no#, my friend^ 1 nmurn de- • 
parted %cealth, 1. 01, 

This hath rmy boast the Oraccef men 

to ha, 2.* 551. 

ThU here^s what J does, to. 4529. 

This Hermit good lives in that wood, 12. 5375. 
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ThU is /Ae/arsst primeval, IIS, «H44. 

This plot, which failecf, T* 8376. 

Thinruileitjmulpturi^d Oapwillslunv, 2. WH. j 
This world is fall of shadow chancre, 7. 81 US, 
TllUiVim)N, f'ANiKL riKRfJlS. * 

Fioni**TheOriioUiMouuiainBoys." 16. 6066. 
THOMHON, JAMKS. Autumn* 8. 3868. 

SoHaona. 8. SK51. 

The CoHlle of In<!nlonce. 8. 8^00. 

TllOMHdN, JAMEfi (‘* B. W ). 

]usouii)La* 20.02S4. 

Tirorj-Ali, HENRY 1)AVI1>. Wal¬ 
den Pond In Winter. 11. 6172. 

Though private pruytr be a brave 

iUnign. 7.8360. 

TJwugh rudely Howe the wintry 

bluftt, lO. 0269. 

Thou^^hta. Aurollna. 3. H2H, 

TliouffhlB. Paacal. , II. M4() 

Thou^fhta and Aphorlama. Swifit. 8. 8108. 

ThoufflitH In the Cloister and the Crowd, 

Helps. 17. 7801 

ThoufjhtH on Kdnoatioii. Tjooko, 7.8380, 

'JliouKhtfl on the Present, State of tho 

American MlalrM. Paine. 11,4910. 

7'?iou hifst a lap/til of 10. 44S7, 

Thousand uiid One Daye In tho East, A. 19. 0122. 
Thou 6tiU unravinhcd bride of guiet- 

nesH. 2. 741, 

ThoUy ioo,hffe(JrttreIc(l, 16. 7607, 

Thriteymeuea and Eiuule lAndor. 2. 72S. 

Throe Enffllsh Pollticianft. Hryden. * 7. 81170. 
Tlirno KIhIuot, The. Kinjrftley. 18, 6181 

ThreeJinhere went (utiliuq out. 18, 6181 

Throe Heroines of Now England Ro- 

luarire. SpolTord. 20. 0667 

Tlireo Muakoteors, The. Pnmaa. T, 2021 

Throe Phases of English History. 

Green. 6.2646. 

Throe Rings, The. Boccaccio. 4, 1714. 

Three turkeys fair their last Aai>« 

hrenihHt, 12.5477. 

Thrive has the spring beheld thy 

faded fame, 0. 8SS8. 

Through haughty Remc^s imperial 

street, 8.1180. 

Throtigh Porala hy Carayan. Arnold. 18. 6200, 
Thrums, A Window in. Banlo. 14. 6J160. 

THECYUIDEH. 

1'ho Destruction of tho Athenians at 
Syracuse. 2. 398. 

Tho Groatness of Athens. 1. 412. 

Thule, A Princess of. Black. 20. 9604, 

Thast like the sad presaging rmcn, 6. 2495. 

'IMherius and the Senate. Tacitus. 8. 1112. 

Tiger, Tho. Blako. 10. 4487. 

TILTON, THEODORE. All Things 

sUuU pass away. 18, 6184. 

Timhor. Jonaon. 6, 278^1. 

Time, The Power of. llamerton. 14. 6770. 

Times of Gustavua Adolphus, The. 

I’opollua. • 7.8024. 

Tired^ nature's sioest restorer, §. 8707, 

* Tis doft^ — but yesterday a A'/ng. 10. 4728. 

* Tis e^^siasy UnguishiJig, 18. 8782. 

’ 7Vs ffod who pours the living glow, 7. 8226^ 
’ Tis Spring^ and the mist comes steals 

ing. 16.7862 

’ Tis the middle watch, 15. 7047, 

* TVs the morn, 5, 2188, 

To n Mouutaiu Daisy. Borns. 14. 6812, 

To a Sk \ lark. Shelley. ] 2. 6558. 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 16. 7640. 

TDOQIJEVILLE, ALEXIS DB. 

Democracy and Women. 15. 7242. 

Pioneer Life in America. 1,5. 7257. 

To Death, of hie Lady. Villon. 5. 2158. 

To draw no mvy, Shakespeare, 6. 2616, 

To drum beat and heart Seat* 11, 4984 


VOL, PAOB. 

To hint who in the iove of Nalare 

hoUU. 15. 6874, 

To Ills Young Mistress. Ron waft'd. 6. 2216. 
To Keep a Ituo L(mt. Uenlcfc. 7. 8867. 

TOLBTOl, COUNT LYOFP NIKO- 

LAIKVICII. A Fatal Step. 19, 9187, 

Tom Hrown’s First Eight, Hughes, 13. 5955. 

Tom BrOM^iPs Laat Match. ITughcs* 13. 5969. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Hughes, 18. 6956. 
Tombs of tho Kings, The. Blind, 18. 8^7, 
Tom (Vlnglo’s Log. Boott, ^ 14. 6634. 

Tom Jones, Adventures of. I%ldlng, 9. 4119, 
Tomno(l(|i)', My Lord. Barham. 12. 5528. 

To'Moitow. De Vega. 7. 807S. 

To-Morrow. Marstim, 18. 8721. 

Tom's Eifrontery. Macdonald. 19. 0844, 

Too l*ato. IjUdlow, 18 . 8629. 

TOPELIU8, ZACHR18. Tho Times 

of QusUvus Adolphus, 7. 8024. 

To !\'^pa. Do Musset. 18. 8773. 

To Syria young Dunois vdH go. 19. 0920. 
To Ihc Lost Children Do Banvillo. 19, 9219. 
TothoMomory of Bhakespeuro. Jouson. 6, 2616, 
To the Muses su Ul Yen ns. 2> 519. 

To thy loved haunt return, 8. 

To tryst Lore blindfold goes. 11. 5341. 

TOURGEE, ALBION W. Tlio Great 

Captain, 6 2708, 

Tour In Ireland, A. Young. > 9. 4im, 

Tournament, The, Hcott. 4. 151K. 

Toiissaint L'Ouvertiire. Phillips. 20, 9572, 

T^)^^•cr of London, The. Alns\^orth. 6. 2474* 

To Y<nna, mighty king, L 16. 

Trafalgar — 'Ilio Death of Nelson. 

Mahan, * 10. 4742. 

Tragedy, The King's. BossctU. 4.1836. 

TrauMIguratlou of Beauty, The, Angelp. 5. 2il51. 
Translations of Homer. Butcher and 

Lang. , 1, 810. 

Translalions of Homer, On. Tennyson. 1. 224. 
Traveler; or, A Prospect of Society, Tho, 

Goldsmith. 13. 6169. 

Travel Plctur**®. Heine. 11. r»307. 

Travels, Mandevllle'fl, Mandevillo. 4. 1806, 

Treatise on Painting, A. Vluel. 5, 2052, 

TREVELYAN, GEORGE OTTO, Life 

and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 16. 74S7. 

Trial and Death of Joan of Arc. 

Michelet. 7.3158. 

Trial and the Verdict, The. Maartens. 19. 9200. 
Trial of Dellvorauco Wentwort}), Tho. 

Mackle. 11.4882. 

Trial of Eugene Aram, The. Bulwer- 

Lytton. 14. 0072, 

Trial of Ralph Ray, Tho. Calno. 17. 8004, 

Trial of Socrates, T^e. Plato. 2. 07$, 

Trial of the Knave of Hearts, The. 

Carroll. 12. 8756. 

Trial, The. Bhakespoare. 6. 2595. 

Tribunes, The Lost of the. Bulwer- 

Lytton. 4.1726, 

Tribute to Lincoln, Hr. Punch's. 

Shirley Broukm. 18. 7B07. 

Tricked out of TIersolf. Hanson). IL 7647. 

Trinity, Hymn for Fourth Sunday after. 

Keble. 11.5151. 

Triniiiph of Bacchus, The. Keats. 1. 436. 

Troilus and Cre^ida. 8hakospcaro. 1. 170. 

TBOFiLOPE, Al^THONY, 

Mrs* Proudic's Reception, 19. 8777s 

The Ravagerv of Olasaio Times* 8, lU 3. 

TROWBRIDGE, JOHN TOWN8BND. 

Dorothy In the Garret. 10. 4869. 

Jack Haaort! and the OUatfords SO, 9422, 

The Cliarcoal Man. ID. 9269. 

Troy, The Heroes at, Shakespeare. L 170. 

Troy^ Prologue to the Bocueil dea 

Hlstoiree de. Coxton. 4.1940. 
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True Hittiory, Tlic. Lucian. ‘j. 67^. 

True Liberty. Coombcrt. 6. 268’:. 

True we hww u htind, 2. 967. 

True Policy o( (Jroat Britain to^ranl her 

American Colonics, The. Burke. 15, 6910. 
Tnist thy La»t Friend agaiubt tlie 

World. JcuninjjN, Trafl.s. ll; 526 ^. 

Tutal Cain. Maclcay. { jo 

TURGIWIKF, IVAN PEROVEVICII. ‘ 

^ "tan of Gloat Piuiecta. 18 8712. 

Turkey and Tlio. Gay, S. 8187 

Turji back, you iraritoi} flyer, 6. 2790. 

TWAIN, MARK. The rfuiiipinsf Frof. 14. 

’ Twaa at the royal feast, 2. 764, 

"'VuLdH hut a breath, 18. 6320 

’ Twas in the prime of summer time, 14 6707 
' Twuh 111 utnight in i)ie desert, 10 912!) 

’Tu'oa morn^ the rising sjilendor 
rolled, • 1. 

on a su7nmer's (f/fernonn 16. 7820 

’ l^was fiu the nightMirhuflnias, 10 4829. 
'Tiras on the shores that round the 

%Qast, 18.6119. 

’ Tu a « th e liody of Judas, b 2 t2H. 

Twenty Yearu After. Duuias.* 7. 2944. 

Two Brother a, Tho. Vanbrug'U. 6. 2910, 

Two Fnejulf*, The. Pllpay b l7sJ. 

7hvo JAidirs to the sujnm it of my wi Ind, 4, 1(399. 

Twik Lovers? LHot. 11 636H 

Two Noble Mlnsiiuon, The. Flotchor. f>. 2778, 

Two ^ha/l l/e horn the whole wide 

gvtr/d apart. 19. 8^12. 

Tw 0 Woluon W lUls, 15. V10i) 

pTwo Years b»*fore the Mast Dana. 13, 6122. 

TYLKU, MOHKB COIT, Charaeter of 

the Loyaluos U. 49 h0. 

TVNDAfX. dOLIN. The Wtib.,horu Id. 7C09 

8 . 1239 
• L 47*1 


Typical Arab llnro, A. 
TYliTiELB. WarbotiKa. 


UIILANl), LUD^VIG. Tho MinatierB 
Curwc Jl. 

Ulys^ea. Tonnybou. 1. 8(K3, 

tllysses and the Siren. l)aiiid. C, 2701. 

Uinbrolla Lecture, Mrs. ('audleV. »Jcr- 

roUl IR. 6054. 

ITna und the Lion. Bponacr. 6,2789. 

Uncle'rorii*8 ('abln. Htowo. 19. HSbS, 

Undorfifiaduaie'b Aunt, An. Anatey. 13. 6643 

Uridortnker, The, Jhishkin. 19 91 h9, 

UndorUklnj^, The Donne. C. 2S,3(». 

iriuler the Greenwood Tree. Hardy. 11. C37S 
XJ ndQrw(n*ld as described by ABueas, The. 

Vlrfjl). «. J070, 

Union Guide, Tho. Gardener 20. 9671 

United States, IJlalory of tho, IJancrofl. 11. 4902. 
United StatoH. Dlstury of the. Mac- 

Master. 10. 471R. 

UnltiHl Stales, The. Byr(>». ID, 7260. 

Unreasonable Claims in Social Affec- 

tlouB and llelationa. Helps. 16. 7621. 

UnsucceHsfnl Pamter. Luclliua. 2. 54r>. 

TTntbrIft. iViuoro. 11. 5880, 

S > f7*om the tSouth at break of day, 15, 7805. 
ion Oliver Oromweirs Roturu' from 
’ Ireland in 1650. Marvell. 6. 2850 

Upon the Gardons of Epicurus. JToiupio. 6. 8420. 
Upon the Plynwuth shore, “ 11. 4072, 

-Upper Berth, Tho. Crawford. 20. 9265. 

Useful Diversions. Rwt^deubo^^;. 9. 4067. 

tSiior. The Pall of Uie House of. Poe. 12, 5780 
^opia and IIh Customs. More. 6. 2740. 

Vacation for Saints. Iligginson. 16 7512. 

Vain Virtues. 17. 7810. 

VALDJiS, ARMANDO PALACTO. 

Love by the Ocean. 10. 0002 

The Decadence of Modern Literature. 

Intro, to VoL xx. 


vob. ranE. 

Valediction, Forbidding Mourning. 

Donne, 6. 2880. 

VALLUA, JUAN. Tho Confession. 19, 9191. 
VALL&R, LKON. French Literature. 


Intro. $0 Vol. ill. 

Valley of the Shadow of Dcatln 8 UOU. 

Valor MisdirHCtod. Vatjiiure. 11. 5842. 

Value and Use of Librarh\s. Baldwin. 16, 

Van Arteveldo and Ida Conipanioi.a, 

Taylor. 11.6141. 

Van Bibber and Otberq. Davin.^ 20. 91 H 

VANBRUCII. {SIR JOB N. The Two 

Brothers ^ '■^#10 

VAN DYUL, irPNIlY. Tbo Ofhi ^ 

Wise M,5n. 96gl 

VaniiflH. Goolho 7,'iSO. 

Vanity Fair. Thnekeray. 6815. 

Yiiinty of Forhiiir'.s (Jifia. UoclhiiM ia:i7. 

V«ri(»iifl i>/dlj;Tl1rt and PJi'asure.s of Wv 
Bixlily Keijse.s, UHclbl and Meniiil 
Rmeatloii Swedf>Jiborg, 9 4o67 

V-u s e, The. Ibxihe 14. 6559. 

Yathek, lli.itory of the Caliph. Berk- 

ford. 10.4461. 

VAUGHAN, 11 KNMtY, The Bud. 7. h86S 

vp:ga. lope i)k 

'Jdjc Good rtliepherd. 7. lioTH. 

'IVmorrnw. 7.8078. 

Verjlce, Byron. 5. 2057. 

Voidoo ITesorved, Otway, 7. it‘i9S. 

Venus laid the Muses. 2. 549 

Verdant Given, The Ativt ntuies of Mr 

Bedo 18 6017. 

VKUIAINK, PAUL r.irgDlton Ah,^ iK S7h‘A 

VEKNK, JULl.S. Fuuu ‘ Nmund 


the World in Light} Davf- ' 13 6220. 

VLBY, dONLH, O^he Wild Lowe id 

ri} mouth. 11. *1972. 

Veda, Inwi'Clt. 20.9^351 

Vi-suvuw, U.e Ui‘i at Hriijdiou of. IMiny. 8. 1099. 
Viieuui, Tlio Grant'. IS. 8001). 

VIAUD, LOUIH MAUIK JULIK.N. 

An AuvitMit AIui Ih. Hb'Jl 

Vicar of Wnk^^liold and his raiuily, Tiie. 

Gulilrtiuiui. 41s k 

YiIla;.(o Llfo lu FiiKlund Six llundi'nl 

Vears Ago. flesaojn* 4.1624, 

Village Xid.fiiy, Tli<\ Edhtiii, II, 5203, 

VlLLAHl, lAHyUALK. Havomirola. 0.2010. 
Tim Italian ilenais.^iuuce Intru.io \ ol.v. 


VILLON. FBANtJolH 
Ballud of \ ilion In Pii.sou. 

Ballads of uUl-tline J.ords 
His Mother's Serviee to t)nr Lady. 
Seemly lr4>H«ori of N lllon to tho Guod- 
for-naughts. 

The Ballad *»f Dead Ladl<"<. 

The VipiUph. 

To Di‘ath of Ids I.adv. 

TIXCI, LKONAliDO ll)A. Invf'Ullon 
<»r Oomiiofiltlnii iu i’alutliifi’. 

Ylnutu. AIuUw. 

VIKOTL. 

Tli« (H’clojfS. 

The lU'Hirn of the fJoldeii Ape 
The Underworld a» Described by 
A'lneae. 

VlrjtirB Dido, Lsiidor. 

VlrfflnU. Nfscimley, 

VlrKlulans, The. Thurkoraj'. 

Vlr^n Martyr, The. Dekker. 

Virtne* to make Much of Time, To the, 
HoiTlclc. 

Vtrtona of Die Dowor Anlinala. Mun- 
talitnc. 

VlscMtiiiit of Bnw<'lonue, TIte. Damos, 
vision of Mlnm, The. Addlaon. 

Vision of Purpitory, A. Magliin. 


0. iiliw, 

r>. aim* 

6 . L'lM. 

B, 21111. 
ft. '/IftT. 
ft 21 (W. 

r. 2 iftH 

ft. 2hr)2. 
», 14Mi. 

1. 825. 
8. UOft. 

S. lOlil, 
1. Wa 
1. 46fl. 

I ft 6878. 
G. 2BAt. 


7. 88«A. 

B 2228, 
7.*20«4. 
fl 8479. 
19. BMC, 
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ViKloD of Siv Tlie, Xj(nvell. y. 1304. 

Vocation and Calling Lnlhf^r. b. 2323. 

VDLTAlllB. 

Chai W Xir fth IJender. , 0. 

Exi»«rii',nc<'K of Candidn. U, 4013. 

VCNIlEl. JourtT VAN l>F]N. Obo- 

nis of Angi iH. 7. 3224. 

VON KANKK, LR<m>LO. The Ar- 

nt;i‘in 6. 2673. 

VON S lIEKl'Kf., JOHRIMI VICTOH. 

'I'Ik* llniis . Ur irlM’DRu. 3 l';77. 

Vovn ( nf \a\ ,'I lie. lOpujlftus. .3. 1316 

Vo,a^e ol .MHi-ldiiiMi TJu'. Tenrivson. ;j 
Vo.\ill;i (•! 1 Ik‘''A ineijr!i,"Tho. IIL ^^DLM. 

Vo^ajf Ui Ajaerioa, CoInmbuK*. 

mnaM T). 2003. 

Voy.u.:o lo l.apiita, A. Kwift. b. 3547. 

WAOK, TTTOMAS. Nymphs. ' 1. 470. 

Waketirhl, The Vicar of. Ooldaimth. 0. 4138 

Wahieij TJmreau. 11. 5172, 

Wal'len J*fnul in Winter. Thnuian. 11. 5172, 

WAM.AOE, ALEUEDKUBSEli. The 

oraiK VUh 16. 7621. 

■VVALJ.ACK, LRWJH. The Chariot 

U;u*e fit Autiocli. 20. 9305. 

M^Al.LACTC, ^V1LLIAM UOHS. TJio 

Swoid of U inker Hill. 11. 4915, 

WALL. (:HAn?.KS HERON, Tiutis. 

The AMccted L^idif's ^7, 3085. 

WAl^LKH, EDMUND. On, lovely 

8 . 

19. 

9. 

9. 

13. 

11 . 


VOL. PAGTJ, 

The Annentan 


UOM! 

Wall. VO, I can't tell whm he Jinen. 
WATTOLE, HORACE, Let.era. 

Wuipnh', Horai'o. S Up lion. 

Loiter to 8n Horace Maun. 

W.'(lpnr iH Nn^ht OoiTJhi. 

WAl/roN, UAAC. 

'l*ho <Joinph*Ht, Aii'/lor. 0 

1'l»o Jiile of Mr. Oeorgo Herhcrt. 7. 

Wnmlering .low, Tin*. Mno. 16. 

antr a 0<*o(l Wulehdor. Jull.in. 2, 

Wants of Mini. I'Ik* Adain*s 11. 

Yv'AUD. AUAJ1ELI.A, Trans. ' Tbo 
Hiorv of (^loiiiontlno. 29. 

WAIM), VUTEMf^S. A Mormon Ro- 
Tnaiioo. 15. 

W^ARl), MRS. IlUMVnUV. RoUort 


find C'ltloM’ino. 19. 

WARD, Mk.S. UUMrilUY, Trans. 

Amiorn .Inurnal. 10. 

AVAUE, WILLIAM. The Fall of Pal 
invra. 8, 

WaHare of Lift*. The. Mcmllth. 13. 

WARNFU, CHAKLE'^ DUDLEY. 

Father Damon and Uuth Leigh. 19. 

WARNER.8USAN. Ellennt the Farm. 15. 
Warning, L(>chiors CainplxOl. 14. 

War of the huceeaHi<ui in bpain, The. 

M ana n lay. , 8. 

WAUUEN, HAMUEL. From ‘‘Ten 
1'hoi«4aiul a Year.” 12. 

Wars of the Rohos grow, Tho Soil from 
which tho. Oman. 5 

War Songii. lyrUeiKs. 1. 

^Varwiek tho Kingmaker. Oman. 5. 

Wusherwonifii, T1 m\ Howard. IH, 

WASHlNlrTON* aEOTwHE Farewell 
Address to tho Pootile of tho United 
Stall's, n, 1796. 15. 

Washington. I’hackco'ay. 15. 

\Vimhlnptou, The Character of. JofTcr- 
flon. 15. 

Watch on tho Rhino, Tho. Schneokon- 
hiirger. 19. 

Waterloo, ITio Deraoraltaatlon after. 

Bovlo. 20. 

WAT80N» JOHN. In Margot’s Gordon. 10. 


3655. 
9119. 
;m97. 
HOIS. 
6296, 
5022. 

2890. 

3361. 

7411. 

549 

49CH). 

9407 

7288. 

90?U 

7601. 

18-16, 

8412. 

0020. 

7022. 

0670. 

sm 

r>C3L 

1915. 

478. 

1945. 

HC66. 


6876. 


Letter to a 


rjtid 


WATSON, WILLIAM. 

Horrors. 

WATTB-DUNTON. THE(JD0RE 

Tho Mirage In Egypt. 

Weakness, Unroftt, anti Dofocta of Man, 

Tho. Pascal. 

Wealth of Natioria, Vho, Smith, 

WEilSTKU, DA NIKI.. 

From “ Kopiy to Hayno.” 

On tho 0Din promisor of the Constltu 
tion « 

M ^*1 ,n /'•/ 7/ ( A^.'f I C, 

.It>UN WILLIAM. 

I Jie Ilf Rorok. 

WolBhJiorn, Tliii. Tv dall. 

Welcome Ui Soring," Itonsard. 

UV vow had left kivi, 

WKSLEV, Ol/ARLES. 

Morning Hymn. 

In Temiitailon. 

WESLEY. dOUN. A 
Friend conoornlng Tea. 

Woston, Karl of rurtland. Hyde, 

Woslvvard, Hoi Kingaloy. 

Wo^t, Winidng i»f fho, lloo^evoU. 

Wot, Day. On a, Sncchettf, 

Tf'i' v\ifchfd her hr^afJting. 

Worked through spring 
winter, ' 

IVTfd'n- that Aprilte udth kin Hhoumv. 

What changtti of ow naturea, 

W a A'F ELY, K J C IT A la>. Ill h torlc 

doubts rclalivu to Napoleon Uuona- 
pur hi. 

What, Jhf from love, 

What god shali wt^ adore, 

W/iut has thin hughear death, i. 

JiV/ff/, Is Afiiouto here/ 

What in the sojf-funit thing that erf era 
hclf, 17 

What Jog hath yon glad wreath of 
floinern 

^yhat wakes the h^appicnt life helaw, 

}Vhtf( vatu with toiHenehH So eonteni, 
j NVIjul riilght have boon expected. Rnr 
' ‘ n,t. 

What titiuinge wonder is this, 

VVhfll the Swallows wiv. Uautier. 
ir7o/r^ th(^ world ’a liherfy f<f him. 

What thinktar thou of him who vMlleih, 8 1217. 
^Vhen chivpman hilties leave Vte aireet, 12. 5511. 
When Vi nil Jury Jirsi grew high. 7. 8889. 
When day dtiClining sheAln a milder 

gleam 10. 4AtO. 

Whv'ii emt winds blow unccaHingly. 11. 5262. 

When Ere had led her lof'd away. 14, 0846. 

irAcn Freedom from her viomUain 

height, 11.4901. 

When from iU sHia, 16. 7805. 

When legislators keep the law, 14. 0802. 

When fumic^ heavenly maid^ was 


19. 9121. 

1. 6D. 

11. 5140. 
1). 4840. 

15. 7260. 

19, «8i’JL 

8. 1976. 

10. 4h2J|. 

16. 7tm, 

5. 2217. 
4. 1095. 

11. 5092. 
11.5998. 

9. 4071. 
r)./2K82. 

6. 2712. 
1L 4955. 

4. 17)14. 

17 . 8051 . 

19. 9025. 
4. 1785. 
19. S97i. 


20. 9400.. 
2 Ml). 
.17. 
980. 
2595. 


1 . 

2 . 

0 . 


7846. 


5. 2051. 
I. 110. 
11 . Ukl2. 

19. B9KH 
8 , 1012 . 
18. 8775. 

0. 20Sfi. 


0, 8880. 
4.17M. 
11.5104. 
20. 9854. 
4. 1578. 
2. 951. 
17. 7980. 
10. 4740, 


9880. 

9008. 


young. 

When P&roy ?K’ the Douglas met. 

When romul the huely shore. 

When Hkien life atarleee. 

When the Voujd^ i^grin doth know, 

Wh^ii the Uounde ofUpHng, 

Whemis in aim; vjy guiia goe$, 

Wherejore these Jlowere, 

Where is (lalUriuH, 

Whep^e is my chief ffW mosUr, 

Where in tiU QerrMtrn fatherland, 

W here the Battle waa fought. Murfree 
Where the mummied kings of Egypt, 18. 8507. 
IKAere the guiei-ooloted f/wZ (f even- 

i7ig svfihs, 17. 7919* 

Whioh J wish to remark, 10. 78tt, 

While gray was iJ^e summer evening, 18. 8096* 
While!stood. 1. 410. 


0. 21^»^ 
8,10*6. 
10. iW. 
18. 8018. 
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Wblto Aiu'ons. « Gotniwln. 11. 4Si3. 

Wbitw Ooiumny, Tlio Dovlo. 4. J814. 

WHITK, a ILUliSRT, TUu Natural His- 
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WIUTB, Ul(^a\lU) QUANT. T1 d» 

Hi^urt of JOii^jaiKl. 19. fiW. 

White UockK, Tlio. Uud. |(k 77iV^. 

Whp*‘ The. O^HoiUv. iJO. 94r»0. 

WiuMJ Whftio, ^)a liui Track of Uic. 

Mdlvillo. 12. .OSOe. 

White Wi>J' of Kostopcliiii, ThO. 
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WliITMAN» WALT, DcatU'H Valley. IS. SJOit. 1 
O 1 My Captain ! ir>. 'r30‘l ' 

ISoni^ id the iianner at Daybreak. 19. ssao. 

WHI’ITIKU, JOHN GKKKNLBAF. 
lUirclfiy oLUry, i:i. 70S5 

loUabotL '' 13. fibSi. 

In ^vhml Dttvs. It). 7775. 
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reudit thin measure 1. 140. 


Who skull CHcape ftom before thy 

power, I. Of). 

Wito siis hraven*e Myhis. 7. 3225, 

Whoso my qw*etiOHs. 19. 8967. 

Who / whnice^ this /Jaechus f 2. 550 

Wh^ wdl away to j^them. 2, 72S. 

JVkt) would list (0 the aood lay, 4 154i.5. 

Why arc those team! 8. 34S0, 

ir/i}/ i/aown irith the/orvMnf, day, H 0*129. 

%Vhy did you ^nelt your irauren luon, 12. 5090 

Why h(i iny woo her da J icoo, 11. 5342. 

W il y T B-ML V1L T, K, U K( >UG E 

JOHN, From ‘‘The GlattiatorB.” 8. 1278, 

Why tremble^ 0 youth 9, 4372. 

W'iilo, Wl<lo WorM, The, Warnor. 15. 7022. 

W100IN, KATE l>OUOLA». Huldah 

the ProphotesH. 20. 9588. 

Wild and Wolrd Tales of IrnapUiation 

and My^feiy. CamphdK 18. 0064. 

Wild Ass’ 8klii, 'Tho Power of the. 

Bulrjic 17, 8204. 

Wild lluntsmnn, The, ftcott. 9 4(S)7, 

Wild Kose of Allowny. Halleck. 15. Tt)ls 

Wild Uoseof Plynioulh, The Very. 11, 4972. 

Wllhehn ond the Dramatic Company, 

Goethe, 10.4567. 

Wilhelm boffins Ills Apprenticeship. 

Ooeliio 10.4551 

WIIJIELMINE OF BATREITTII. 

Diary. 10. mb. 

WUholrri Mel»tor*s ApprontlccshJp. 

Goethe. to. 4551, 

WILKINS, MART U. AOatheroruf 

ttlmples. 19.00.55. 
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Vol. xiii. 
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Two Women. Ifi. 7103. 
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^Wiiul in H Froiici The. IlowHt, 18 Sft84. 

^mlnw \\i Thrmna, A. Barnc 14* 6869. 
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Winelanrl the Good, Tho Pmdinff ot 

Hwives, Trans. 10. 4808- 
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Winter. Chamberlain, Tran*. 16. 7.365, 

Winter. Thotiiaou. 3. 8863. 
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WINTIIROP, THEODORE. Cecil 

Dreeitio his own Intcrproter, 20. 9731. 

WlHo W^omaij, The. Jioblnaou. 11. 4897. 

WJSTEli, 4)WEN. The Drniron in his 

Don. 20 966T. 

WQt and Satire of the Git>ok Antholoffy. 2. 541. 
With deep uffeefiou. 12. 5632. 

WITHER, GEORGE. Tim Manly 

Heart. 7. S22o. 

With Fire and Hword. Sienklovijcx. T. 

With ki)o 1hi*r natc. ® 4. 
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With ye thtr mas a Ihmlour. 4. 1797. 

Wit, On. Bjtiitli 11.5068, 

WOLFE, CIlAKLEB. Thu Burial of 

8h’ John Moore. 10, 47M* 

Woman rtcortifnl In Toiith plavlnff tU« 

C(Xjn(>tto wlion Old. On a. Uuiinus. 2. 517* 
WnmmPR (inesthniu’p;^ A. Piucicr. 16. 7480. 

AVomoii and Men. lllyffinson. 10. 7511, 

Woodcuttlnff. Tljcurh'l, 18, 80.5^. 

Wooed and Mairicd and X\ Bailliu. 11. 5065. 

WUUDSWOiiTH, WILLIAM. 


IntnuatioiiH of liiJiiioiUiiiy. ^ 12. 6423. 

Ode to Duty. 17. 8030. 

Who wjiK a iNmutoni of Dehgift* 17. 8219. 
Wf}rd was hrouyht to the fianUh King. 16. 7699, 
World ly^Prudencc. Sa'di. 4. 1575, 

Worldly Woman, Love Letters of a, 

Cliirord. 17. 7889. 
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Tho. Epictetus. 8,1822. 
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Brother, IH. 8755. 
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WorthloK of Enffland, The. Fuller. 7 8295. 
W03TUN, lllCNUy. A Happy Lif(^ 0. 2SS9. 
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Appeal. 6, 3478. 

Wynken, Myuken^ and Nvtl one 
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WVHH. JDIJANN RUDOLF. From 

“The 8wib» Family Koblnson.” 18. 6149. 


XENOPHON. Thu Bxp<Hlltiori of Cyrus. 3, 712. 
Yarnoftho“Naiu*y Bull," The Gilbort, 13. 6119, 


fears, years ago. 12. 6613. 
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Ye good men of the Coinmo 1. 402. 

Ye Lyttle Salinii Mania. Mackfc li. 4HS2. 

Te Nymphs of Lolyma. j .3, 1107. 

Ye MongoJ jfrtdom wake to glory. 19. 8919. 
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You lap a wreath on 
coln'g bUr, 
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YOUNG, AUTIIUU. 

hiiiO, 

Yoim^j C«ptWt\ The, 

YOUNG KOWaUD 

aiDl InunoitiUitN. R. 3707. 
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I mies, 0. 2778. 
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Zf'iu>bia,, Wjmc, 


I '^ULA, EMILK 
' FunprftJ, 
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J' Ull I I 
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Zulaikha. Jar.ii. 
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17 . 7 hH 7 . 
. 3 . 134 G. 

10 . 0008. 
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TOPICAL INDEX. 


AHBl!: FLEUIIV : sceELEUltV iiinastrn'm ti), Iv. 1919; Bolon’s laws concern- 

AHBEy, KDWIN’ A. : xvi. 7fi90. In/,', II, fTi; loft to slaves in Hinirta, 1, ‘IliS; de¬ 
ft HKLAlUL r'lEKHi:; V. 2156; Mnx Mailer oay in I'lily undor Spanish rule, vl. 2*I6.\ 

on, hi. li-l^ ('roMlIi In Kiif^Iniid uiidur Konian, 2hNi: tnodi- 

ABOldTioN; see SLAVEUy. a-vil tillors of Itio soil, Iv 1(126; u starving «c- 

ABUAHAM: lii, Hurt * cuimtiori In 17tW,o]itiiry Kraiico, x, 4796 8<).; 

ACAIjEMV of FUANCE: elcctoviil ineUiods mainstay of cwlouinl So'nfli Caroliiin. xi.‘I90i); 

^11 Arngo's lline, xi, Mil sq. (Icchno ilnniig Uoum's hist ij»vs a ouusu of 

AtllllLLES: meotiiig nltj; llolcii of Tro\, I paniionziiig the people, x. 4777 ; Moors u. 

235, with Defdnmu, i. tl41; birth predictoi by liuslintidtnon, viii. 3785. 
the Fates, It. 922. AINOl.U, ALFUED: Ills edlliim of Lamb's 

Al'TIUM, BATTLE OF: ii 90rt-l. ^ woiKs, xil. 5,V.i7. 

ACTONS AND THIi BTAOK: (.se# olso .\L,V1)1*1N, Tlu Auiorlmu, \ix. 3000. 

THMHl’lS, and “Sir linger dot'ovm ley at the ALCHEMY: vll rt)ll 1-12 ;#Eilxlr of Life, boo 
riny," viii, 11701), (mperannuated actors, il. “Dr lleldcgper’H Expciliuoiil,’’xvil, 7932. 

662 mp; In early Oveeee, il. 732; peiTorniing ^ ALCPBIADE^: Eredcrlek II. coin pared to, Iv. 

.lugs, V 2225; 111 Bkikespouro’s Lime, \ i. 2568 IC.M ; foppiBhness of, xii. OIW (see also 

sq ; Montesquieu on, vll. })l97-s, theaters Index I ). 

clo.sed by the I’lirltans, vl 2569; linpersona- ALCINOI/S: See MyTHCLOOV. 

lion of SoeraU's, 11. 683, 696; \Vul]iole on Ibe ALCOTT, A BRONSON on libraries, xvi. 

degep<‘va('y of, ix :I908; Lr.s3lng on drainatir 7IS4 

rtqnesonttttion of snlleilng, ix 4171,4176,4178; AJAIEN, JOHN: see “ Btdty Alilwi and her 
.Tohnson on contemporary plays, lx. 422S; tbc tlompaiiloiiK,'’ x. 4)557, and “ ITiHclUa,” xx. 
lioiiian drama injured by gladuitorial sIium’s, S.'id? 

lx. 4176; Wilhclin Molster'B illusions regani- ALEXANDER; anoedotos of, 1 29-30,808-9, 
iug, X. 4552-1 • strolling players, x, 4577 so.; vl. 2647,2C4B, 2788 ; Demostbenes on, il. 784-9; 

ndaptnbillly of Do Musset’s works to the conii«w(HltoCioin\vel],ii 776; (iroteon,il.776; 

btuge. xl. 5219, of Dante's, xii. 5122; Heine on Droyson on,li.7t6; Juvenal on. Hi. 1126; Hauls 

dramatic verisimilitude, .xl. 5812-4; laiilts of the repiiIsedJ)y, il, 780 (sec also doueral IndeX), 

Italiaiih, xil. 5115 sq.: Italy the blrtUplaee of ALEXIUS: aided by (iru.inders to recovur tlio 

comedy, xil. 5417; Spanish dramatic talent, Byzantine thrfuie, iv. 1601 sq. 

xU. 642!i; the English pantomime, xlv. 6511. ALFIKRI, VITTORIO: cxaggerationB of Ills 
ADAM; 111.11(18. stylo, xii. 5419-21, Its rcscniblaneo lo the 

ADDISON, JOSEPH: bis ncqualntanoo with French, xll. M21; as a lyricist, xii. 5422 (see 

football, till 0tK)9-]0; a London slroet named also Ocnernl Index) 

for, xlv 6502; dislike of neologism, xlv. 6517 ALLEN, CAPTAIN ETHAN; see “ The Green 
(see also General index). Mountain Hoy.s,“ xv. 6965, 

ADRIAN: see HADRIAN. ALPH, the (see also “Climbing tlm Welasborn,” 

ADULTERATION AND BUBHTITUTION: xvi. 7609): tree-folllng in, xvlll. 8662 3. 
of boor, uncommon in media?val England, iv. ALTE VESTK, BATTLE OF: vll. 8024-6. 
16S9; in balm, iv. 1808; dobasomeut of un- ALVA, DUKE of: on Charles V.'a military 
stamped currency, Ix, 4;{58. - genius, vl 2668, 

jBNKAH: secMtTUOLOOy. AMERICA (sec also COLONIES, INDIANS, 

A5NEID; hccVIEOII/ UNITED STATES); discovery of, by 

AiSCHINKS: anewloto of, i, 808; alUoked by Columbus, v. 2009 sq , by Norsemen, x. 48(18 

Deinostheiu'S, ii. 782 sq.; Bancroft on the coloitlzatiou of, xx. 9729, 

iESOP: anocxloto of, x. 4795. on the state of its colonies, political and social. 

AFGHANS, the (see also “The A^ban War," xi. 4902 sq.; its hostility lo monarchy and 

XX. 9687): as flglJters, xvill. l|B06 sq, prelacy, ix. 4291 ; colonial newspapers of, xv. 

AGESILAUS: anoodote of, # 808; lamenefls 6807; Burke on Brllaln’s true policy toward, 

of, vl. 262(1. / XV. 6919 sq,, on the love of liberty In, xv 6920- 

AOINCOURT, Battle of; Ir 1811; date of, xvi, 5; Its loss to England felt keouly by Bteven- 
7487. son. xlll. 6108; lliiine on, xl 490M. • 

# AGNOSTIOIHM (see also MATERIALISM, AMERICA, CENTRAL; rcvolntlons in, xvi. 
SKEPTICISM): as voiced by Huxley, xvUi. 7601-7. 

W98-850L ^ AMERICA, SOUTH; see PERU. 

AGRICULTURE (see also CIORVAK, HORTL AMIENS: peace of, xlx 8841. 

CULTURE, IRRIGATION, and “'fhe Nat- AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL; aeeOOVBKN- 
nral History of Selborne," x, 4581): dignity ING BODIES, 

of, 1. 67-9; in medieval England, iv. 1645, vl. AMU8EMENTH: see ACTORS, DOLLS AND 
2486 sq.; in More’s Utopia, vl. 2751,2752,2764; TOYS, GAMES, GLADIATORIAL S^IOWH. 
In Spain in 17th oantury, vtU. 8786; Bacon on, ANARCHY; see LAW AND ORDER, absenoo 
vl. 2626, Adam Smith on, ix. 4342-6; warlhre of. 
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AKAXAQOBAB: nmsdotei of, vi. 3MT, 364d, 
2788 

ANOEVINB, tte (w)6 alBo VLANTAQEKETB): 
Korman animosity to, Ul, 1485; Jotin of Kiig> 
land tUo wortit and ablont of, vl. 2^, 2tW, 
SMB; evil traits of, >i. 20M-5; coniilor!; with the 
arms of France, vl. mi written law too 
weak to bold, vi, 27)00; Matilda of Eiifclaiid 
married to Jluko Geolfrey, lii. 1431; Eleanor 
of PoltDO, til, 1454. 

ANIMAI.H, THE EOWEU (see also BIKDS, 
DOGS, THE HOUSE, MONKEYS): Darwin 
on luanV co-doHcont with, xiil. 6W32, 5984, 5935, 
on hlH dlH'urence Iroin, xlli. 5930, on social in- 
fitlticlH amouf?, xiil 5935, on soxual aitraotlon 
and selection amoiiK^ xlll. 5983-41, on tils- 
tlfirtioris belwecu the soxos, xiil. 5939-41; 
tlio sense of beauty In, xlii 5l»39, 5941-3; 
tku barterinic instinct fackinf? in, ix, 4847: 
tlie law of ooTupensation in tlfjir phyaioal 
conslriicllon, xv. 7107; the duty of kindness 
to, xviii. b-lTO-S; lntcrdei»endonoo omonL', x. 
47>.30, botwoon plants and,* xv 111. 8492; Mon- 
taipfno on intotllKonce in, v. 2222 »q,; ants, xvi. 
70i4, Hies, Homer on, li. 958; Lutlier on, t. 
2127), HOC also “ Encomium on Files,” 11. 953. 

ANNE, QUEEN: visit to the Forest of Wol- 
mor, X. 453;). 

ANTlIOUlUlEB, Tlie Use and Value of. Gar¬ 
nett, Intro, Vol. I, 

ANTUKOPOliOOi? (hm also HEREDITY, 
EHVaiOIjOtlV, MOOIKTY. Darwin’s ^“Do- 
scout of Man," xui 7)931, and Hiuloy’s 
” InvestiKatiou of liifc." xviii. 84^)9): Bnlon's 
estjiiiute or the duration of iiuinan life. 11. 
52 i; influence ot iiiiinl on bodily structure, 
Xlli. 6913 ; mairs uuitativo instinct. BaKeliot on, 
xlx. 8903 sq.; mun as VJcweirby seience, xvi. 
7^)13 . Jlolmos on the ])b>sieal cliaractoristics 
ot t;eniuK, XIV. fi.{40-l; maina^e rot;ulated by 
iialural laws, xx. 93o0-7. 

ANTIOCH (siicfilso **Tlm Cbanot Hace at 
Anliooh," XIX. 0306); siege of^ Iv, U63 sq. 

AN ITPATKH . li. 764, 761, 774, 7«U, 

ANTONV, MARK, foppishuess of. xlv. 6334 
(see filsi) Genera) Index). 

APELLjES. ii. 662, 778. 

Al\)bU)NlU8 RHODIUS; his opic, 1. 830. 

APPlUB CliAUDIUS: migration to Home, x. 
401(1; and Virginia, i. 460 sq. 

APi^RKNTlGESHlF; in England, vil. 3297. 

AQUEDUtJTS. see WATER SUPPLY. 

AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS; on works of 
charlt\, lx. 2882. 

ArWHiDAMUS; anecdote of, i, 309. 

ARCHIMEDES: on geometry, il. 666; aneo* 
dote of, xvl. 7570. 

AHOHITKCTUUE: Babylonian, 1. 406 sq ; 
Moorish, ill. 1237; eariv English, iv. 1638; 
Peruvian, v. 2247, 2J49, 2260; Gothic, 

Froude on, vl. 2434; WnlpoliVa interoai in, 
ix. 394(1; Hun^rian, xi. 5205, of New 
York, xvi. 7088-9; Parisian, xvl. 7092; Ja- 
ininese, xVhi. 8511; Elizabethan, xix. 8041: 
bThlge-buUding important in early Home, x. 
4774; doora uncomuion In PerKlau linuscH, 
xiii 0212; unity of plan Indispensable lu, 
XIV. 0778-0. 

AROTIO EXPLORATIONS: Fraiiklintt pro¬ 
motion of, XI. 4910. 

AUEUJAGUS, the; see GOVERKJSG BOD¬ 
IES. 

ARGUMENT: Macaulay’s love of, xvi. 7494-6, 
Johnson's, ix. 4284, 4256-6; Chiist drawn into, 
by the Jovvs, xviii. 8473 sq.; Franklin on, xv. 
()>8C3-6 

ARTO:STO, LUDOVICO: Macaulay’s admlia- 
tioii for, xvi. 7506 (sec also General Index). 

ARIOVi&TUH; iii. 1119 


ARISTARCHUS! 1.155. 

ARISTIPPUS; sneodoto of, i. 169. 
ARISTOCRACY: more fevorable to progress 
than demooracy, xlx. 8899; of*Amenca, the, 
Holmes on, xlv. 6580-5: of wealth, ancient 
Borne ruled by, 1. 457; Its moral od'oet con^ 
trasted w Rli democracy's, xv. 7242-f>3. 
ARISTOTLE: tutorSiilp of Alexander, II. 769, 

778, 776-7; hli defen.He of auger, Hi. 1826; on 
the love of learning, vl. 27684; Pascal on, xl. 

5148; on the soul, xl. 5271; dandyism of, xlv. 
6854. K 

ARITHMETIC: see MATHEMATICS. 

ARMIES: 'sec WAR. 

ARMS AT.D ARMOR: Iv. 1878; v. 2262; 
cumbrous, x. 4785; of the ancient PerHlaus, 

11. 721: of Alexander, li. 750; of the early Kiig- 
lifih, vl. 2551; the Afghan knife, xviii. 8808; 
HoIuihs on the weapons of conquering races, 
xlv. 6849; origin of the trade oi armorer, U. 

4348 -9 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT (soe also “The Green 
Mountain Boys,” xv. 6068): stratagem of, 
xi. 4979-80; limits of his unimimlarity, yl. 

4978; raid oo the British In Canada, xv. 691:18, 
ARNOLD. MATTHEW: Imperscumtlon 
of, see note, xvi 7544 (sec also General . 
Index) ^ 

AmW(seo also ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
X^ATNTING, SCULPrUHE): Browning diH- 
criminates between Greek vt. Clirihtian, xvii. 
8198; Lessing on Uie liniitatiuns of, ix. 

4170; Northcote's conversatiun on, yi. 
60.Vd-60; cooperation of all forms of, xvjj. 
8288; the >)aii played by imagination in, ^ 
xvii. 8279 sq.; Biiropoaii infcnor to the 
antique, xiii. 6182; Ptolemy Plnlacldphus as 
patron of, il. T77. * 

arts AND ttOlENGRft, the (see also 
ARCmTEOTUUVl, MUt^lC, AIEOUANICS, 

V AI N’lT N G. Pill NT INU, BU U L PTURK, 
TRADES AND HANDICRAFTS). i,i Egypt, 

1. 66; in Mooiish Spain, iii. 123^; in 
mediaeval Grrinnny, v. 2340, 2341 ; in Peru, 

V. 2249; Imnislied from Bpuria by L^cnrgim, 

I, 424, 427; Hume on the softeutng mid 
humanizing inftueiioe of, viii. 3b7d, 8877; 
Greeks and RomauB liehiudhand in applied 
sciences, x. 47fi0. 

ARYAN LEGENDS (SCO MYTHOLOGY). 
ABCEriCIBM: see BUDDHISM, CELIBACY, 
STOICISM. 

ASSIGN Alii; compared with Law’s system, 

X, 4792 ; design of, x. 4793; forced Into 
cifculutnm, x. 4794; dopruciatiou of, x. 
4791, 

AHrROLOGY (sew also AUGUR:^ AND 
OMENS, WlTCHCRAi’T AND MAGIC); 
iii. 1068, Iv, L*l)0, V, 2320, vl. 2«.-55; satires on, 

V. 22U sq., vli. 8.350; Swift on, viU. 8600;* 

I punishment of its practiserB in Borne, lii. 

I 1115. 

astronomy (Kee also LAPLACE, MATH- 
I EM ATI OS, and “Supervision and C'latrol 
of Other Witplds,'’ xvl. 7652) ■ Hocriites 
on, n. 067-6;'’tolomaic, ill. 337; bs study 
destructive to i nibition, viii. 3880; no In- 
stniments for, int'cnted by the oucionts, x. 
4780. 

ATHEISM (sec also MATEUULISM): of 4. 
fjarslml Strozzi, v. 2121; of Marlowe, vl. 2570;/' 
Socrates accused of, ti. 076 sip; Franklin , 
accused of, xv. 6869; Bacon on, vi, 2628-4i; 
thoughtless, Johnson on, ix. 4244. 

ATHENE: flee MYTHOLOGY, 

ATHENS AND TUB ATHENIANS, (see also 
ALEXANDER. DEMOSTHENES, OLYM¬ 
PIC GAMES, SOCRATES, SOLON, 
PIS1BTKATU8, and *’The Greatness of 
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Athens,1.412): Soerates on, il, 679: eohooln 
of, closed by Justiniub, 11. 674; defeeted at 
Byracuao, 11. 69B: ten generals requisite for an 
army of, lel. ^94T; loyalty to its waders, x\x, 
8(^97; its democracy a widened aristocracy, 
xlx. 8899* 

TTILA (BTZEL): anecdotes of, lU. im, 
1890. 

HOURS AND OMENfT (son also ASTROL¬ 
OGY, DKLVHI, DODONA, DUKAMS, 
WlTiniOKAFT, and “Cagllostro/' x. 4<i80): 
If 751, S28, S49, 897, m\ 906, 111. 1186, 
1219, 1420, r. 2016, 2219, 2221, vil. 2977, x. 
4804; prophecies, 11. 720, 722, 111. 1018, 1017, 
1019,1(>29, 1047, 1069,1078; ICtzel ftlul the oat, 
111. 1885; charms, 111. 1408, iv. 1819; riding 
widderslns,” Iv. 1492 : vIhIohs, Iv. 1841 su., 
V. 2820, II. 860, X* 4806; the OVll eve, V. 2887, 
2^1; Louis XtV. and the farrier, vil. 8126 sq.; 
absqrdity of trusting: In, vlll. 8480; an Oriental 
cltviuor, x(. 6104 sq.; killing of an albatross, 
xii. f)868 st|.; giiniblers’ superstitlcwis, xvl. 
7870 Rii flelicrmen’s, xvlil, 8451k 
.UGUSTINK, ST.: war on Manlcheans and 
IfelagfanH, xi. 4914; on tho social evU, xvlil. 
8647 (HOC also OtMicral Index), 

JJGUSTTTS, TDK KMPKltOR; HI 1117, vl. 
2641, 2648, 2640; decline of Rouiau population 
arrested vmdor, x. 47wl. 

.UKKLICS, THK KMrEUOR MAK<)U8||hlH 
empire turcaioned bv the bwbai'iauH, x. 4770-7 
(see aho ^ieneml Index). 
lTTSTUALABIA (BfC also “Captain CookV, 
1,'cath,” ix. 4859): scUlemeiit ijf, xv. 69pj, 
present poinilatlon of, xv. 6918. 

.UHTRIA (sie also ANNK UF AUHTKIA, 
MAJtl 1C LoniBK, MAXIMILIAN); the 
least dangerous of niedia^val poweis, iv. 1H71, 
dtscoi Jant elenieiits of tho nnalern empire, iv 
1870; beginnings of, vlil. 8788; anwlote of 
litwlolph of Hapshurgli, 1, HHO; lllsrrmrok on 
politnuil relaUons between Germany ainl, xix, 
9180*^1; tho fortress of Bpiellan'g, xi! WK»6-7. 
vVTmniS (see also iDtlTJClBM, LITKKAin", 
and GRIT14 8TUKET); conoeltwl, vl. 2649, 
vUI. 8499, 8679 sq.; of the Georgian ora, 1\. 
8986; Walpole on tho degeneracy of, lx. 8008; 
Johnson as crUlc of, lx. 4229*-80, 4250, 42G4-5; 
Bln*flll on “ tUoart ofolmtluigr,“ iX. 436iJ; Uazlltt 
on the conversation of, xl.5056aq., on employ¬ 
ment of amanuenses, xb 6061; Holmes on liter¬ 
ary methods of, xlv. 6847-8, on the onconroge- 
niont of unripe literary talent in America, xlv. 
6856; liandicapB of, xiv. 6790; secret motives of, 
xvU. 7807; <H)riii»on Judgment of oontomporary, 
xlx. 8969-60; GiLbou’s pleasuro In the Groot, 
X. 460H; characteristics of the Forelan, xiii. 
0206 wp ; honored In Persia, xHi, 6190-1; Mon¬ 
tesquieu on their hard fate, vll,8207-H: Milton 
on their wongs under Btate censorBmp, vll. 
«82S8; Glbbou on the viliLliig of his History, 
X. 5027-8; loss of tbolr Mss. in the jilUage of 
Weimar, xi. 5027-8; Spanish Soldier-authors, 
Tin. !1442; tboiv need of a fixed purpose?, xU 
6414; national traits desirable In literature, xli, 
5414-5; dramatists, faults of the &118, 

6414, 5416, 5418-^9; talent of m Bpanlsli, xll. 
5428; Blrrell on the obllgattof 4 of their editors, 
xll. W>97-8; character of tlw ^rst KngHsh play** 
Wrights, vl. 2f>69-7t • Franluih’a literary train¬ 
ing, XV. 6S62-4, 686r'H; the child Hacaulay^s 
literary fertility, xd. 7491 2; atylte not to be 
ac<|Ufred by reatUng, xvl. 7539; hack Writers M- 
nounoed by Hchopenhauer, xvl. 7589-40; valtie 
of tlielr biographies^ xvil. 7806--7 ; Wordsworth 
on style, xlx. 8905; Thackeray's Uterary habitH, 
xU. 8948-9; Dante's genius adapted^ to the 
stage, xU* 5^; Johnson driven to authorshln 
b^gOTorty, vl. 2864; a writer's eduoatioii, xvl. 


AZTEC]^, tho: compared with Peruvians under 
the conquerors, v. 2255. 

BABYLON: arctdtecture of, 1. 406 sq.; hang¬ 
ing gaivlens of, vJll. 84ft0”l 
BACON, LORD; on the Jesuits, v* 28S5; on 
*‘the Giltl of the dog," xlv. 65Wi: mi control 
over the mind, xvli. 7^03 ; his i>hUosophy com¬ 
pared with Plato’s, li. 6G4 sq.: Ben donhou on, 
vi. 278H-9; Dr. Johnson ou, ix, 4146 (soo alao 
Gciiwal Index). 

BAGkJlOT, WALTKU: proforenoe of Hualitt 
above Lamb, xll. 5596 (seeals'^ Uenoral liidov) 
BAGPIPES: see MUSIO, 

BALLADE (HcvtvlMO MUWHBLa AND XUoU- 
BAUUDHS). a lloiuorm cication, [. 145; 
pointR of diilufinoc fioui fTniai, i. 162; its 
fur .1 adaj^d to inferior genins, i* 147; Nlbc- 
luugcnliea an illustration of, 1. 146; ScolUa 
pvo-eniincnco in, I. Il9; cboraL'teiisUcs of, 1. 
HlO-11; a fa,:torin Roman politics, 1. 469; Max 
Muller on the MninoMangcr, in. 1462 sq.; poim- 
lar, of the Kith miuny, vi. ‘.i 9 i '0 ; dinplacuiu in 
Spam by mure urtifloi.d fortub, viii H441; of 
AinoncttU IndfaiiN, vm. 879j, Percy UoKques, 
I. 146, 160, 489 ‘ diHnml spirit of lYcneh 
pAtriotio, XJii. 6108^9; feeldcueus of tiio niudcni 
English, xviii. 8S3I>-1; ballad of llardykiune, 
Johnson, on, ix. 4212; on the siego of Loridu, 
vil. 3191 (see also General Index). 
BALTIMORE, IjOHD. proprietary rights of, 
xi. 490W. 

BAVOBOFT, fU30[lGE: on tlic colonization 
of America, xx. 9729Kicc also Gonwrul Index). 
BANK OK ENQLAXD' ovmiu of, vi. 2918 
aq.; conipartsd with Law's Hyaloni, x. 4792-4 ; 
tletitiuuB credit, of, x. 4703-^6 
BANKS (HC50 also BANK OK ENGLAND 
CUUUt^NCY, FINANCE) VesUl VirgiuH 
repositories of public fund.H, ii HM4 ; Ji Im 
Law's, X. 4790 .s(i , of deposit, Adam rtmUU, 
on, IX. 4366 Hq. ; boucht up by the JCiie 
RaJwav riug, xlx. 8892 3, 

BANNOCKBURN, BATTI-K OK: iv 1762 
BANQUETH face nlflo FOOD): Englinh public, 
xiv. 6518-g; Ormiital, iv. 1499-1600, poliUcal, 
vann on tU ir origin, xix. yjiU, the 
Prince Iinjxjrial at tin* Neu.spftx«ei Prot>s Fuml 
dinner, xvIii. 8883. 

BARBARIANn, the (boc also ARIOVISTI/H, 
GAULS, HUNB, TAUTAKB, VlCUClMiK/lV 
ORIX). Runic haniMsed by. x. 4T7ti; triumph 
of, Vl 25.68-4, ThvodnrIc and lim court, iil. 
1158-62. 

BAUBAROSHA. FREDERICK: see FRED- 
ERICK BARRAHOBBA. 

BABETTI, BIGNOR: Joluison on, ix. 4233; 
tiiivl of, ix. 4243-5. 

BAUNET, BATTLE OF v. lO.M h^. 

BATMB. public, Greek Inscrlptiuii^ foi, il. 561, 
found in all Ruesian vilbives, xui. 60.5 ; nmdi- 
cak'd, Jubuaoii on, ix 4240 
BAn'J^EB (hco also WAK)> of Thermopylm, 
flrrtt, 1. 417-28, second. II. 780 pq. , of Leuctra, 
1. 429, X, 4761 aq. ; of Oanini*, il. il)« sq ; of 
Actlnrn, II, 906; of Marathon, U, 788; of Koix'ch- 
valhis. 111. 1411; of Hufttlngs, 111. 1422 sq,; of llj« 
Standard, Hi. 148H; of Raniionkbnrn, Iv. 1762; 
of Aglnoourt, iv. ISlI, xvi. 74t%7 ; of Barnet, v. 
1951 Bq.; of tho Throe Kings, v, 2282 ; of Ivr^ 
V. 2817 ; of AUoVoBte, vil, 8924'-6 ; of Lht/cri, vii. 
d027*4?o; of Noorvnudon, \ii. 8121-2 ; of Btam^ 
ford llanth, vil, 8286 sq.; of <3r^^cv, x. 4620 ; of 
Bl. Gothard, x. 4620; of the Baltic, x, 46h 7-9 ; 
Of Trafiilgan x. 4748 : of Hot^nUm. x. 48?lif*fjf 
JfTlodden, xiv. 6610; of Bunker IIlll, xv. 6984 ; 
of Long Island, xv. 6984; of Bouvinea, 2562; 
of tho War of 1812, x. 4716 aq,; of Capo Bt. 
Vincent, xv. 6941, 
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REAL, SAMUEL: on lliuMhIsm, xi. 51Y0 
BEATRICE OF BATTENBEU(J, RKINOESS: 
projiH^teil inxrrlftg;o with tho l*rliice Iiuperlul, 
xvili. wiffi. 

BEAUTY: Hume on the rektlvity of, vlil. 
flHTl; Sydney HniUh on Its Incomimtlbillty 
with wit, xf. sq.: II s apiireclatlon a 

Bourco of happIneB^, xi. oliT-S-b; the ROiiBe of^ 
amoniir aniiJUiK xlli. 51)311, Homer's 

sense of. xx iK'ifitkl 

BECKET, THOMAS A : murder of, lii. 
1448 

BECKY SHAHF. secSIIAUP, BECKY, 
BKDKOUl), Dukoot' xin 0^07, 

BEKCllEU, HENRY WARD, on books a» a 
nieaiT^ ot oultuve, xvi. 7i83 (soo also Gcnoial 
LkIijx;. '< ^ 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VON: contrasted 
willi Mozart, xvi. 7680. 

BEGGAHH AND BEGOATIY (s(4 al.’^o PAHA- 
KITES, SOCIAL): religions, i. 42 sq,; in 
tlio Micldlo Ap'Of*, iv. 1578, V 2350. SpaniHlrj 
poIitent3‘*B to, Vlil. 8786; Erencli neahnnlH 
driven by fninine to bog, x. 471> 4801, 

BELIEF: see HELKHON. 

BKUNAIll), ST. - on Ibe prIORtliood, vl. 2624- 
on rnisfoituiic, xv. 7120 (see also Generali 
Index) 1 

BERSERKS, PIRACY. I 

BKJTINA VCN ARNIM • and Goetho, xl. 
5028 sq. * 

riAS nneedntoR of, i. 170 - 

BIBLE, the. (mo aho ABRAHAM, ADAM, 
DAVID, JOB, JONATHAN, MOSES), its 
lMii:hslj[ RinilogdUR to epic Gr**ok, 1. 813 ; 
Lnllier on Hible Reading, v 2326. Goethe on 
LnUiC-r’a ttansliilion ot, vi. 20hH; Gaelic trans- 
liilioM of. ix, 42(57 ; universal circulation in 
the A men can colomes, xi. 4014. 
lilcGKAPHY : of authors, tholr Work ox- 
plttined bv, xvii. TSOG-7. 

BlRi’H, HA liVKY : xv. 6004 tq. 

BIRDS ; IcpoidB of, see “BatUo of iho Birds,’' 
i, 10 .VS; Jaither on ravona and BiirirrowH, v. 
2025; Jidinaon nn observer of, ix. 4232 ; forosl 
wild fowl, X. ; Uio souse of hoauty In, 

xill. 5041-^2. 

BISMARCK, I'RINCK: on French-speaking 
Kiiplifiliinen, xiv. 6516; his power conflrmeii 
by nnhnwsal suffrago, xlx. 8895 («oo also 
General Indoxb 

BOARDS OF HEALTH AND BANITART 
MEASURES (Hoo also GllAUITJES, MEDI¬ 
CINE AND HYGIENE, PESTILENCES): 
V. 2398 fl(j.; bills of lioalth reqnirod of travelers 
In Italy, v. 2854; during London Plapio. vl, 2819 
flf).; sanltarliiiiis, Ootacamuiicl, xvi 7502-3. 
BOCCACCIO, GKIVANNI: hln “Fiaininetta,'’ 
xll 5420 (see also General Index), 

BONA PARTES, the (soo uho FRANCE, JOflE- 
inilNE, NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, NA¬ 
POLEON IlL); unpopularity in France after 
1870 xix 9898 * 

BOOKS (m also AUTHORS, LIBRARIES, 
PRINTING): tho true Elysion 5eld», xlv. 
7482; not oxtrornely rare In inediawal Eng¬ 
land, Iv. 1646; tho lovorn of, tv. 1793; Luther on, 
Y. 2B22, 2820; Bacon on, vl, 2628; Milton on, 
vll. 8275 sq.; Swift on, vlil 3499 ; as Instru- 
“nents of knowledge, Johnson on, lx. 4146 sq.; 
as tools, Oarlylo on, xlll. 6048-0, on the two 
classoB of. xill. 5949410; (homines on the valuo of, 
tv. 1900: Holmes on early fhmiliarBy with, xiv. 
6951; Franklin's love of, xv. 6891*^2, lious- 
bAu'h, lx. 4056, Johnson’s, Ix. 4259; Attlla’s 
scorn of, iil. 1890 ; Johnson^ cjiroloss handling 
of, lx 4257 ; a raRcal's use of, lx. 4030-7 ; char- 
aeter of Iho seholar, xi. 5008, xvi. 7687-B, of the 
bookworni, xl 5065; not the oulv source of cul¬ 
ture, xl. 5277; the 8alls;factlou of ownership in, 


xvi, 7482; their soareliy in middle-class Eng¬ 
land, xvi. 7486; Schopenhauer on ophomei-al 
litorAture, xvi. 7589^. 

BORG I AS, the: Alexander, v. toil ; (tosar, v. 
mi-91. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BliNiGNE; as a sty¬ 
list, xll. 54J4 (see also General index). 

BOST'UN: Hulniod fn Its picturesque spots, 
xiv 0364; its reuiuiistranoe against British 
trade laws, xi. 4913; General Gage on the 
number of lawyera In, xv, 6924; occupied by 
British Soldiers, xv 0028; Boston Tea Party, 

.Kv. 6080 ; Us port closed to commerce, xv, 6931. 

IU>SWKLk 4 JAMKB: Walpole on, lx. 8915, 
lilMC (see also General Index). 

BOTANY (^seo also HORTICULTURE): Us 
study a help to landscape painters, xiv, (>775. 

BOURBON,lIOU8E Ok^soeabo llENRY IV., 
LOIT18 XIV., LOUIS XVI., and “Munler 
of the Due d’Knglden," x. 4701\* enmity to 
England, xv. 61)95-0, alliance with America 
against, xv^35 sq. 

BOCVINESrBATTLE OF: vl. 2502. 

UR\I)F*>RD, VVMJ.LIAM, priiiUw : xv. 0870.^ 

BUALI.MA AND BRAHMANISM: derivation of 
the name, i 8, 9;» doctrine of, xi. 5269. 

BRANDON. BX,: ili. 1315; xu. 5523. 

BRANDYWINE, BA'ITLE DPTHK: xv. 0934. 

BRjj^NUS: U, 7HlBq.; inutblon of Piomu, lii. 
l‘Ji, V, 2186. 

IKEWHTER, ELDER WILLIAM, (sec also 
“Betty Aklen and her Cnin[»anh)nH,’' x, 4857): 
xl. 4970 1. 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION (hoc also P<>L- 
ITU'S): vi. 26Til; In Rome, vl. 2515; Me':ander 
and PhooiiMJ, vl. 20*17 ; Bacim charged with, vl 
2028 P() ; vll, 8820 (Pepys); in Charles V's court, 
vi. 2071; Franeosco (Vnei’s innplovniiuii of, 
vi. 246(V-7; at a Hungarian election, xl. 52U4 sq , 
at a Scotch, xll. &M0. 

BIIIGHT, JOHN: on libraries, xvi. 7485 (sec 
also General Index). 

BROWNING, ROBERT* on Grenc (nuistian 
art, xvn. FMtS ; Jove of progress the djstincAivo 
icaturo of his work, xvil. 819e (see also General 

BtIttoSCH. UKlNIilClT KARL: 1. S3. 

nilUN 11 ILl); sec EP108, the NlbolmipmUod. 

JUtUTIlS, L. JriNinS (wn aluo •'‘.Jnlhw 
CiPsai-,’’ ii. 849); I. 471 fi(i.; siiicldfl of, Ul. 1111. 

RUUVREE. JUAN I)K LA: bh » Myllst, xli 
5414 (»o<* &Uo OoTioral Index). 

BTTCKVIIAUIB: 11. m 
BUdKlNOUAM, YILLIEKS, DUKE OF: vi 

sww. , ,, 

BUDDHA (fllddftilha): mKrrlago of, 1. Ifl. 

BUDDHISM: ascetio dooU-lne of, xl, 5358-70. 

BUFFON : a.<i n stylist, xll. 5414 (see slso Oen- 
ernl Indox). 

BUFORD’S M ASHMORE: sec UNITED 
STATES, Revolutionary War. 

DULVF.R-LTTTON, SIR EDWARD: Ameri¬ 
can diBitu'inliennent iiTcdictod liy. x*. 0727 
(s o also Grneral Index). 

BUNKER niLL. RATTLE OF: xv. 00^3 

BUNYAN, J<feN: Franklin on his UtcfRrj- 
stvlr, XV. riS70vio« also General Indox). 

BUliGt.AKY (sin* also CRIME): old Indian 
method of, 1. 80^ Turkish, xl. 51135; eommoii 
ill medlfcval England, Iv. 1644; dotoctires' 
methods of ti’ocklnjf, xiv. 6672 su. .* 

ftUROUNDY AND THE BURGUNDIANS^ 
(see sIbo EPI03, Nibeluncenllod, and “ Charles , 
the Bold,” Iv, 1868): Sidonlus on, 111. 1168; 
vanlshns ns a kingdom after Frederick IL, It. 
IdM; Important histories) position of Its dukes, 

Iv. 1866; history of, Iv. 1867; dosirahlUty as a 
modem kinirdom, iv, 1871. 

BURIAL CIJBTOMS (see also MUMMIES); in 
Macedonia, 11. W7; In Greece, modified by 
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Epfmenidti^, 11,502, by Holoti, li. 571; in Ireland, 
111, 1022 , xiL 5517; in Venke, v, 2»b7; in Italy 
during a plivjjufi, Y. 2409; in Orceiilftnd, x. 4ft07; 
in Hootlaiul, xvlli 8415; In KuKlaud, vii, 88W», 
of a king of, lx. 8899 so.; of the lluns, liU 
J898; of a suicide, hoc ‘ llauilet,” vl. 2679-80; 
Mark Autony-H dlrectiouH for his obsoqules, li. 
K95; Oreok holief reparulng, 1. 418; of the 
Jews, xvi. 7312; at sea, xvlii. 8460; rights of 
interment under Cicero’s ctuiBulaU^ 11. 880. 

HUMUNl); Walpole on hl» pamphlol 
on the Frencheiiflroliitlun, lx. 8917; and Johu- ‘ 
fton, i\. 425S-0; his proposed hill conciliating 
Axnorlca, xv. 69S2; on pnde, xv. TIN (see also 
Index (.). 

IIUKNKY, FANNY (MME. irAUHLAY): 
Johnson on, lx. 4268 (soe also Index I ), 

BUTIO, lAilvj): lx. 4281, 4290: rcault of his 
troacheiy, xv. 6986. 

BYKoN. AJ'MIUAL: xll WOi). 

BVUUN, lyiltu. Do Muflset ooinpajed to, xi 
;>2L4, hb lettei to Moore on tin; murder of 
tile eommandunt at JUvenna, xiji. 6400 (see 
al||> General Imltvx)*- 

UY/ANTINK KMrfJlE, the (see also 
ALEXIUS): an iiifttrucLlve*los8im in tnonar- 
^ cliicnl institutions, x, 4757-9, 


CADMUS. W mythology. 

CAihAlC J^’Lll^S: vl. 2(>45; clmractov of, hi. 
1110; gixm chnrgo of a conspirator, li. 621^; 
Ins wish for sudden dealh, vi 2887; Ins horse, 
vll. 8816; his romnicnUrios tiansliUod into 
» Turkish, viii, HJliO (see also General Index). 

CAI.YINISM (see also IIUGUKNOTS. PULS- 
DYTIOUIANIHM, Calvin's ‘‘Institutes,” v 
2888, I.d ward s' “Freedom of the Will,” xi, 
4996): of New England, xi 4914-5; attacked 
in th(’ (’hurcli of England, 8025; Mill on, 
xvi 768.V 

CALYPSO: bco MVTIIGLOOY. 

CAMUAt’KllKS * hlH attempt to save the Due 
d'Fnghlen, x, 4708, 4705. 

CAMBYSKS: 11.610. 

(’AMILI.OS: i. 440. 461. 

CANALS (soc also lUliiUATION^: in Ceylon 
melcr Du tell rule, xx, 9000 , 

CANaNA:, battle of u. boo s<|. 

CANNIBALISM (hoo also CYOLUIM): iv. 
1801 , vni. 8879 aq.; impossibility among ship- 
wieolicd Kuglisliinen, x. 4522; of tiio Giaour 
in “ ViilUok/* X, 4478 «(j. 

CANUTE, KING : aec KNUT, 

(JAPITAC PUNISHMENT (seo also TAK- 
PEIA N R( B'JK): Draco on, 11.667; evil etfectB 
of, Iv, 1681; for oounterfoltlng, iv. 1084, 1614; 
Afarhiavcill on, v, 2984; of women, v. 2868, 
vii. 8i8;k 8184 ; in mtKlla^val France, England, 
and Germany, r. 2tif>8; W) America, xv. 7626; 
first example of a king's decapitation, 11. 890. 

CAKLTLE, THOMAS: on enriy Gorman 
poetry, Ilf. 1428; on Johnson, ix. 4255; com¬ 
pared with Johnson, lx. 4262; Blrrell on, lx. 
4252 8<j., xll. 6596-7 ; on Jjiratj/xii. 6505; on 
kingship, TX. 9576 (see also Gefl#A) Index). 

CASTE: m Imlin, first allnd/. to, i. 10; In 
Egypt, 1. 66 sq., atrnggieB lif^areon prlentH and 
soidmrs, xjiL dlbO; In Home, L 467; Jn Venice, 

• i. 457. 

S ABl'OH AND POLLUX: boo MYTHOLOGY. 

ATHOLICISM: aoe CHURCH, ROMAN 
• CATHOLIC. 

CATILINE; Augustine on, Hi. 1162-5 (fee 
also General Index). 

OATO: opposes Antony in the aenate, II. 888; 

death of, in nil, V. 2284. 

CELIBACY ; of the olorgy, Europe's stock im* 
poverlfihed by, xvfli4 8508, lis504; ei^oined by 
• the canon law, Iv. 1680-1. 


CBLLlld, HBNVBNTOTO: and hi, “rer- 
fleufl/' XYI. 7o09; Gov. Bradford’s lovlng*cnj> 
wrought by, X. 4866-6 (Boc also General 
Index). 

CELTIC LITERATURE: aee Oaslan. lx. 4162: 
Pre-Clirisflau Irish Literature, ill. 1017; Irish 
Poems, ill. 1013-6; “The Voyage of Mu:d. 
dune," ill, 1840. 

CELTS, the; see CELTIC LITERATURE and 
GAULM. 

CENTAURS, the: see MYTHOLOGY. 

CENTRAL AMERICA- «eo AMERICA, CEN 
TRAL. 

CETEWAYO, KINO, war with Kiin^and, 
xviil. 8379 Sii* the Pnneo Iripnl ''s sword 
restored bv, x\hi. 

OHAJSilI^L^tT; honesty of, vii. .3130. 

chapman, GBIOKGK; his translation of 
ILuner, I. 14‘’-52, 310. 

CHARITIES (see also BEGCSAKV): Lovola 
nu orgauizui' of, v. 2382; cialy England’B 
lack uf, iv. 1612; Locky on the utilitarian 
tlicory of. xvlii. 81h4; Amenean liberality 
in, xix, 8883; of London, Do Quinoey gii, 
xiv. 6742; HcUools, \ 2307; Christ’s Hospital, 
XV 7319; asvluina, v. 23.66; Leieester Ho^* 
pltal, XU. 8940-1 . lazaiettoH and Imspitalfi, 
V. 24U8, during London Pliigt >, vi. 2H0:L26, 
2809alixiBgiviiig, iv, 16dK, x. 4797 ; work- 
Ikuibcs. X. 4801; “ Fr^ sh-Aui^’ Boeietio.s, xvi. 
7.M2-3 ; Society of Hie Red Ci-ush, xviil 
830.1 • 

CllAKl.EMAGNE: and Roland, hi. 1410 Bq ; 
niik.k deeay of his iuBtitutlrina, vi. 2670. 

Cli A ULKHO Y ’ eapturo of, vii 8122. 

(dIARLEB THE BAI.D: ancHMLdo of, vi. 2AS2. 

CHAltLKS 1. (SCO also HEVCLUTIONS, Eng* 
liah): Carlyle on, vi. 2s.V>; delivoieil np by iho 
Hcotch, lx. 4292. 

CHARLES II. (Beo also PepyR' Dlurv, vii. 3224; 
Evelyn's DIarj ,vll. 8352; anti “ PonehijieGooR to 
t )iirt,“xi is*8): Exeheqiior ofEnghind cloHod 
by, vi. 291M ; a patron of athlotlcft, xiil. C0U9 

CirAKLKft V.: vi, 2041; hU deaeent on Italy, 
Addlngton-^yrnondis on, vi. 2463; Byron on, i. 
4729-80 (see also General Index;* 

CIJAKON: pen MYTHOLOGY. 

CIIATEAURKITN: Lopslng on hl.s “Phlloc^ 
tetop," I.Y. 4172, 4173, 4171, 4177. 

CHATHAM: seoPITT. 

ClIKMiaTItY (SCO also ALCHEMY" and 
NATURAL PHlLOSOniY): of food, the, 
xvlti. H49tM2; the anciontft ignorant of, x. 4780; 
components of protoplasm, xviil. 84911^, of 
water, xviil 8198. 

CHICAGO: a greater contrast to Paris than 
Now York, xvi. 7090. 

ClULDHOOI) (see also DOLLft AND TOTS, 
EDUCATION, PRECOCITY, and ‘*Mar|orio 
Fleming,” xH. 54 C 8 ): Macaulay's, xvi 7487 .Htp ; 
Walpole’s luonioncH of. ix. 8898; and libraries, 
llolmea on, xlv. 6351 ; the duly of disciplining, 
ace “ liecolleelioiis of Massimo d’Azeglio," 
XX, 0506 sq.; Its delight In vIkI ting,® xlv. tVlOO 
80 ., in street muHic, xvili. 8823: It.H impressions 
of death, xiv. 6466 , xx. 0722 ; Irony of its qties 
thins, xvli. 7806 ; ilohnson on the rearing of 
children, ix. 4246-7 ; exposure of infants sanc¬ 
tioned in Greece, 1 . 426 , xviil. 8470 , In Romo,# 
X. 4779 ; Mmc. d’Arblay’s little boy at court. 
X. 4399 sq.; Herbert Hpimcor on its natural 
Immorality, xvi. 7678 , on Its proper punish¬ 
ment. xvi, 7574 - 7 , on training for self-govern • 
raont, xvi. 7675 - 80 * chief caxises of its ft##- 
fering, xvll. 7966 ; Colorldgo on baby-talk, vi. 
2864 . 

CniLTON, MARY: of the Plymouth Colony, 
xz. 4ff69. 

CHINA AND THB CHINESE: Bolf-satlefac- 
tlon of, Till. 8T9S-9; poeps of, I. <14, zl. 02<l]-li; 
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in-i^allou of tlicir g»rdeo», xtI 7587; Ha u wArn- 
Jnpr oxamplo to Kurope. xvi 7hl)15-4. 

CHJRON: m MyTHOLOGV. 

CHIVATRY (fi6oa)«rt (3iiirHAl>E8, YEUDATr- 
ISM, HERALUliT, RATTLE OV AGIN- 
OOURT, BATTLE OF OT'I’KRHOUKNK, 
“Tho 'tAHiite tiomimiiv,” iv. 8(j., llalliMl of 
Chevy Chuce, Iv. J7^H pij., “ iJichanl iind Salii- 
dln.’Mv. UM2, "The Tuuriiainont,” iv. 15JS); 
Iv. U69-1W0, jr)r»5 nMm Bi- *01S, \m ; 
Bfttlres on, see “ l><m liulxoto Sanoho/' 
V. 22054, “Th(' Monks and the (Manta,*’ HI. 
1168; Wpalii, a school of, iii. 1280, 

ecceulric tnatilfohtatlon of, v. 2220; the pass- 
liiff of, iv. l!K42-;J, V. 2!i4t): Charlns V. lackinif 
in spirit, of, vi. 2060; a lypicftl knlKltt, 
pqiiiR-, and t.o’oOm (Chaucer), Iv. 17«^ sq., 
rrfijioct mid to tlio horse, v. 1981, 2:138-0; 
one condition of knighthood, in Spain, viii 
3v.s;i c 

CHOATE, RITPUS; liniiroBblvo presence of, 
xlT. H9M. 

OllOtHECL, DUO T)E: foresight of, xv. 6085-0. 

OlIUl’IN, KK^DlllUU) KKANyoiSs Voliith 
mnsia romodolod by, xvili. fcHl'il. 

OHUIKMUILD: see KKIEMIHLO. 

OHKIHTIANITY (see also BIBLE, CTITTR(HI, 
OlUiSADKS, GUT), REFORMATIUN, RE¬ 
LIGIOUS BKRSEC’UTIUNS, “ IinlUtton oi 
Christ,” V 21011, (lalvhrs Institutes.” v. 
2rtii8, Ronan’s^ ‘ Last riourney to derusalem,” 
xvili. 8472. and “Tho Other'Wise Man,” xx. 
9($SI)- savagery of hinimn nature subJued by, 
Ul. 11 12 ; Gibbon on Jila lUshuy's troatuient of, 
X. 4CO0-7; procliuiiiod in Greenland by Leif 
Knesson, x. 4H08, 4S04, 4H07, 4K10-11, 'in the 
New World by the Spanish, v. 22{sV0; G(»et)ie 
on, >111 69f>2-^>; hnperfoctnes.s of our modern, 
XX. 9M1; divineohaiwlor of •leans,xl. 0281 sq.; 
tho OlirIhUan, his diil'tireuee from thoinoruhst, 
xlli. 0899-4, Urummoiid on his personal work, 
xlil. OSOO G. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, THE (sec also 
rROTEHTANTfi^M and REFORMATION): 
imporsouated ns John Bull’s mother, viii. 

Bip; prO])o»ed reform In, vl. 2052-8; Unritan* 
ism w'ithln, xi. 4964-5, In colonial Ainericn, xl 
4905-10; Burke on, xv. 6928; position of its 
ciorgy in IHth eontury, xl. 4909, see also 
*' Gorual Jokes of tho EiirhU‘enth Oontury,” lx. 
8971. "The VIoar of Wakelleld,” lx. 4194; 
persocutions of NoncoDforznlutn, vl. 2865, vii 
8824, xl. 4908-79, of Catholics, vl. 2865, vil. 
8824, 8H25, xl. 4790, xv. 6989 \ pronmlora of the 
Traotarian Movement, xi. 5R4 sq.; DeQuliiccy 
on tho pride cf blsboiis, xlv. 6783-4. 

CHURCH, 'I'HK GREEK: importance re¬ 
stored to Greece by, x. 4767; its euhjectton to 
Komo promised by Alexius, iv. 1008,1605. 

CHURCH, MEDlAaVAJ. isoo also CHRIR- 
TIANITY, HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, MIH- 
SION8, POPES, RELIGIOUS URDERS, 
and ItEUGlOUa PERSECUTIONS): plnn 
dcrod by sovereigns, Iv. JG49, vi. 256T7 lighting 
clergy, fv. 1745, 1748 sq., 1901, vl. 2502, 2568, 
2648; privileges of churchmen, tv. 1685, 18(K), 
1907, Vl. 2643; law of sanctuary, Iv. 1911, v, 1960, 
1976, 2208; excoinmimlcRtioii, of Venice, Iv. 
J601, of Ll5ge, Iv, 1906, of England, vi. 2657.8, 

* of Frederlolc 11., v, 1665, of Queen EH/iabeth, 
vl. 2676; deodness in 15th century, Iv. 1711 
sq., V. 1949; " spiritual usury,” v. 2218; rcHca, 
Hi. 1896, 1420, iv. 1462, 1808* 1906, v. 
2866 sq., King John’fl faith in, vi. 2555, worn 
kV French rnouarohs, xvltl, h 891 ; law of, in 
contrast to law of toe land, Iv. 1680, 1^44 ; 
change of attitude in England under J<din, vl. 
265f; as champion of the people, vl. 2661 sq., 
4797, 4800; lasuesa of the oletgy, vi. 2523,2622, 
see also “Couvoreion by the Law of Con- 


trarios,” iv. 1711 sq., celibacy of. Its evil re¬ 
sults, xvili. 8508-4 £ power and wealth In 
fipaln, vlli. 8784-5, 8786, 8787. 

CHURCH, TIIK ROMAN OATHOLTC (see 
also RELIGtOlTM P£R8EOUTfONS end 
TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT): a benefleont 
influence In c^donial Canada, xvlii. b522; 
maxims of, xlx. 8806; movements In Switzer¬ 
land, xix. 8898; political interests in Honduras, 
xvi. 7605-6; depemu-acy in Italy, xi. 5157; 
Protestants ununle to comprehend its stand- ^ 
iK)liitg, *111. 6118. ) • 

CIUBEB, COIXKT (sw alno “ I'ojt Wofflnptoii,” 
xlit. 861&): Walpole on hla wrillngs, ix. 3908; 
Dr. Johnson on, lx. 4242. 

CICERO: on HocrateS' diction, H. 667; do* 
dared consul, ii. B14; conspired against, 11. S15; 
grounds of Antony’s lUslike for, li. 88(i; as a 
mnimrous speaker, li. 015 sq.; on the retreat of 
Fnbriolus, ii. 920; his end, Ul. J110; Juvenal 
on, Hi, 1124; on Roman piety, v». 2624-5; on 
bribery, vi. y6i5; immortality of his fnnie, vlll. 
8b02; ills consolation for deafiiobs, viii. 8870 ; 
Lessing on Ids Htoic philosophy, ix. 4175 (see 
also Genera) Index), 

CIRCE: see MYTHOLOGY. 

CIVILIZATION (see uho ART8 AND 
HOIENCEH, CULTURE, GOVERNMENT):'^'* 
character of the ancient, xi. 47HU, xiii. 6179-80, 
of the European, xdi. 6J79 sq., xvl.ubOJ, of tho 
Chinese, 7593-4; Inquiry Into tbq laws of, xi. 
47 h 0; (4ul/ot on, xvl, 7626 S(j ; Gallon on the 
Weal, xvlii. 8507; not promoted by iinivcrBul 
ftutfrjige, xlx. 6895; impeiTccUon of our unmeru, 

XX 9511. 

CLARENDON, LORD: on Hobbes' ”Levin-* 
tliaii,” xvli. 78\)7 (sec also General Index). 

CLAHBES: see DEMOCRATIC MOVSMKN'f. 

CLEARCHU8 : anecdote of, vl. 2650. 

CLEMENS, S. U: see TWAIN, MARK. 

CI.EOMBKOTUS: see LEUCTRA, BATTLE 
OF. 

CLEOPATRA i and Antony, li. 879 sq. (see also 
General Index). 

CLIFFORD, PliOF. W”. K.; impersonation of, 
see note, xvl. 7514. 

CLODICS: vl. 26-45. 

CLUBS AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(see also CHARITIES and GUILDS): for 
bdl ringing, xvi, 7455; the GooJ-Ilumorwl 
Club, viii. 8602 R(|.; Mark Antony’s InimlLablo 
Livers, li. 898; Hie Royal Sport Nautiuuc, xill. 
610(M. 

C0(;K J.ANK ghost, the: lx. 4209, 

COLEKIDGH, SAMUEL TAYLOR* and Horne 
Tooke, xi. 500T; annrdotc of, xl. 5051; conver- 
BHtion of, xi. 5062; Birrell on, xli. 5596; on 
tho instlnel for expreasion, vj. 2864 (see abo 
General Index). 

COLLINH, W. P., ”nogro ” minstrel: xvlii. 8383. 

GOLONIKS AND COLONIZATION (moo nFau 
EMIGRATION): In tho Now World, of 
Spaniards, v. 2255, vl. 2464, of other nations, vi. 
2675; Arabian, in Spain, Hi. t2ft7: of Virginia by 
Raleigh, vi.^675; of Britain by Rome, vl. 25f»8; 
of the Amkioan West, xv. TWfr“7, see also 
"inonccr LlSfen America,” xv. T257, dimcultlcH 
of, Bee " The mlians and the Whites,” xi. 4956; 
national refrwellmvvn off by, xvili. 8606; utlU- 
tariaii aspect Of marriage In, xvili. 8506, xx. 9569; 
Englidi success and French fallnre in, xvUL^ 

• 8520: of America. Jfdjh Brtght on, xx. 9 t 29 fiOf 
Boe also ” Colonial America,” xl, 4903; Macau-^ 
lay on the drawbacks of CA>lonial pOHsosslona, 

V Hi, 8443; lllb and manners lu the Plymouth 
Colony, see " Priscilla,” xx. 9567, and ” Hetty 
Alden and her OornmnUms,” x. 4to7; supreai- 
acy of the English ParUament over Its colonies, 
xl 4984; Biirf e on true poUoy toward, 

XV. 6919 sq.; dlffieulty of governing from a dis- 
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tunoa, XV. ; »df-<lofpAlinpriH*a« of a war 

with, XV. 6520; Auttlralafeian, by England, xv. 
6942; oondttlon of rolohlal (’anadn, xviU. HM8, 
of tlie NoAv.|fi 4 jlaud colouiea, xvili, ; 

traufi^jiorfAtlon of free negrocis propostMl by W<»b- 
Ptar, xlx. 8886, 8842; KnglUh vIoav of, ii. 4902 
s<Jm^ WftlpoJooU EiiglLAacquifiltlon of India, lx. 

roLossrs of urionEM', the: m m. 

OOMNfEHOE (pec al.'^o FREE TKAOK, MAN- 
FKAfVrnitKS, MININO INDlIbVuiKH, 

, M' .OPOLIKS, and PUIOKB); In Vonioe, 
tho coutrtjlllnft inotivo, iv. 1602, v, 2J3W>; In 
irr<^occ. dcnijl-w'd In Bparta, 1. 428, logls- 

lation toueliiiig, ii. 571, prof;jH'i-uii» in Athona 
under riaistnitup, li. 508, IHvortid by gcogTa[>li- 
Ical conditions, x. 4757; in Engiand, subor- 
dinatort to patrlotiHin, vl. 2489, 2118, prosperity 
under Roman rule, vl. 255?;; of trade 

and the American colonies, xl, 4912; In Italy, 
demy uiidovBpuDi.sh rule, vl 2405; in Korno. not 
oqiially inalntaiue<i betwoon the East and, x 
4T7T, tlio Tiber the natural highu%y of. x. 4774, 
decay of, x. 4777 ; spirit of chivalry unaonnlned 
b>l* V. 22 15; medieval Augsburg a contor of, 

V 2^141; of Aniencan cohmjes threatened by 
England’s KnmpcHu wars, xl. 4924; Eostoii 
bnrbor closod lo, xv. 6981 ; of the Ne\v-Krig- 
^ land 0 (>lonle>, xvhi. 8521; Adam fcsniifch on the 
origin of, ix 4JU7 S(l; tiartor between Norso' 
men and Aiiunleun Indians, x, 4sl8; uninials 
devoid of iLo instinct of, lx. 4^347 ; tJio proposed 
support of the united eoloiilos, xi. 4928; Eng¬ 
land the inurkot of colonial Virginia, xi. 49in ; 
serious views of marriage among eoiumer- 
g r/iiil poofdes, xv. 7215; Its increaso pro<liicUve 
of ctmvetUloTmliiy, xvl. 7595; a “ Oulrh aiuv 
lion,’’ xix. 8918-1 ; Ciinghidesc inarketB oowi- 
pared vtlili I'^nronean, x\. 9600-1 ; treaty 4>f 
1T95, oiieuiug the Misslsaippl navigation, 
dOfiJi; not believed by tlabnson to Increase 
national wealth, ix. 4245 ; the incrcdiant (C^huu- 
oer), iv. 1798, 

COM'rE, AI,)dUHTK: Uii.vloy on his system, 
xvilb 8496-7 (see also Uouornf Index). 
i)ONU% l>ltlN(JK DK: siege of Lerlda, vli. KIPO. 
(lONDOTTlEKT (soo also HIOTIWAV KOJl- 
BEUY and WAU, morcenary soldiers): Iv. 
1H77 ; in England, Iv. 14?n, v. 1947. 
CONFLAOJIATIONS: burning of Romo, lil. 
1251-60, of the Capitol, iv. 17824; Great Fh-e 
of London, vil, 8351 so. 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM; compared by Johri^ 
non witli Bhohespoare, ix. 4240 1, 4244. 
CONBERVATIBM: polllical, In America, xlx. 
8918; the result of universal sulfroge. xlx. 8895 
»q.; Jutcllectuiil, among ** reasonable *’ men, 
xix. 8905. 

CONS PIKA CfEB: of CWiirio, IL 810, 881; 
agaliiMt AloxandcM', it. 760; agaUiht Ctesar, li. 

of AntlocLnis agaliftt itomc, lU, 1349; 
against James of Scotland, iv. 1888 sq.; ogalnAt 
Chaiiea the Bold,lv.l9l8; Louis XL*s fear of, iv. j 
1919 sq.; against Savonarola, v. 2012 sq* against | 
llzarro. v. 2241 sq.; against John England, 
vi. 2550; ling|rinarv, against Rwsseuu, ix. 
4057 ; of Ireland with France, ftgwst England, 
X. 4401 ; of Bourbons against iTapoleoTi, sec 
** Murder of the Duo d’KnghiojC” x. 4701; In 
Central American republics, xvi. 7605-^7. 
qDNSTANTINOPLE: taken by CrusiULirs, tv. 
^95 X. 476H; by the OtUouwii Turks, x, 
4708- 

Cl^NBTITtniONS: ftcc ENGLISH CONBTI- 
TUTKiN, MAGNA CUARTA, and UNITED 
STATES, Ooostitutloa of. 

CONSULB, ROMAN: seo ROMK. 
CONVERSATION (see also ARGUMENT and 
LANGXTAOE): Johnsoii'a pre^imUmnoo in, 
ix. 426M; of liurko, Ix. 42%; of authors, Hazlltt 


on,xl.ti056 eq.; the art of,x). 5055,5050,5060-1; 
CheMtcrfield on, vKl. 8B42-6; Holmes on, xiv. 
6889-43: of Horne Tooke, xi. 5061; of Curran, 
Peter Pindar, Wordswortli, Coleridge, Godwin, 
JIuot,Nortbcotc, Lamb, and Hazlitt, xl.5055-62; 
of SucraUis, ii, C9H-4; ot the Spartan jiubllc 
tsblefi, 1. 425: originality In, xlv. 6841-2 ; lack of, 
at English dinner-tabUm, xiv. 6fil8 ; similed by 
dlsputOH, XV. 6S6)Mi; Washington's mediocrity 
In, XV. 6964; EngliKh young people backward in, 

XV. 7200; American women adroit In, xv.7248; 
of Macaula}^, xvi. 7494-5; charngter of A mcrlrnr' 
gossip, xvt. 7097-S; the duet uie best form - *, 
xvll. 7882; intollootual, how to commence, xlx. 
8959. 

OORDAY, (UTAKLCr’TE: aNbabt»4Jiatl«n of 
Marat, x. 4080 sq. 

vHHtNWALl IS, lOUD: Amoncan campnlgn 
of, XV. 6938 9. 

COKPORATItNB : see TRTIBTB. 

COURKfiOIO: Lambon apnlntnigof xlv. 6765. 

OORVEl'lS: forbidden by the Magnu Olnirla, 
vl 25<»8; In Frahr(*, x 479S. 

OC^BBACEH: rou UI’B.’IA and TAUTAKS. 

(M>flTA ItlOA \MiT with Xlraragiia, xvl. 
7601. 

COURT JOUllNALH. Alexamh r\ il. 774 ; in 
Milt^^n’a ihne, vli. Ji280. 

OOWPEH, WJIJJAM his (lanflaiion of ejo- 
graiiirt by Luemu, \L 501; on uoIk^' nuii’e 
argiiinr^nl, ix. 42f>2 (Ne«. also tbSuwal liidt‘X) 

(CREATION, the llnidii account of, i. 10 17. 

CltECY? BATTLE OK: x 4020. 

CREDIT (see also HANKS and FINANCE); 
functions of, X 4795, nuttonal, how desi»u> ed, 
xi. 4941-5: Washington on how iimlntaVned. 

XV. 6957; of the English govcimnenf louen^d 
by Clmrlos 11 , vl. 2918-9, roehUibUshcd iiv 
Bunk of England, vi. 2919-20. 

CJUME (MOO alH<. BTUBiLARY, CAlMTAJi 
rUNlSHMEN'r, HKillWA Y UGUIU’llY, 
LEGISLATION, POISONINT., luul V KW- 
liEl’TA): rewtrinned by the jnincljih* of 
revenge, xvill. 8467; dangcrji of Hie utllibirlan 
theory of, xvill. 8466-79; iiicthodM of defecting, 
sea **Thc Datectivo Police,” xiv. 6rtjj| ; Eiiicr- 
pon on the hopoiossnoss «>f concealing, xv. 
7116-7; natural laws regulating, xx 9857, 
Ktttiro on Iho ” Insane” thfo>rv of, see “1'he 
Insanity of Cam,” xx. 9466; ofton slops with 
Itself, xvill- 8469-72 ; unrellalillity of criininulH' 
“contV>SBioii«,” xiv. 656i; cHiiilnal law of tho 
Middle Ages, Iv. 16?14, vil. 3802; t*>ncliing 
womon, V. 2Mf»8, vH. 3133, 3134; poaching, x. 
4580, xvlil. 8664-5; ft'-queiicy In medlicxal Kng- 
land, iv. 16H7, 1642-5. 

CJilTIOlBM, LITEUARV: Johnson on. ix. 
4251-68; of f<atin verso, life proper attitudo 
for, ix. 4262; strained, of Do Musset, xl. 5219; 
of Homeric trurislslionH, i. 146 sq,; dubious, i. 
4l>J34-4‘»; evil cotibcquoncx's of, see ‘’Gil 
vlU. 8579; requested from Unxton bv 1-ord 
BcttlcH.lv. 1942; Marjorie FlcmlrAf’H, xll. 5474-6 , 
Jofiri Paul on rnlldncse in, xvi. 7355; Miw^nlay’s 
severity in, xvi. 7496 8; of uncnltlvatwd per¬ 
sons, xvll. 7869; offriends, Boilean on, vH. 3149; 
abHOfice of, in early America, xiv 6356. xix 
8964; llternry Iconoclasm of the rihlng genera 
tJon, xil. 55i)5; the craving for novelty, x\\ | 

8966; Johnson as critic, ix, 4229*^9, 4V50, 
4264-5; Bonro^t on French, fntio to Vol. xi. 

i4R(EBUB: L. M'l; Ujenlote of, i. 309, history 
of, if. 516 sq 

CRGKBR, JOHN W ; Mamilav’h dislilre of,^ 
XVL 7407; idonllty with DEraeli's 
xvL 7497. 

CROMWBJJ., OLtVEHl* his military Ui tffcjB 
compared to AP^xander's, il, 776 MneanUy on, 
xvi. 7492, XX. 957*1-5, lack of permanency in 
his iDstitulions, 0575 (^ee also General Index). 
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CRITSADEB, the: Humo on, lil. !42.’S Aq.; 
ofleoU of, iv, 1454, 1518: the Kourtli* Iv, 151)5 
«q., X. 476d; Fredoiiok II.'h coonectloji with, 
Iv. 1665 aq.; Enatern tJiles hrougrht into lOurope 
through, xlil. 6i9ii; ciiptiiro uf Antioch and 
Jeniaalem, iv. 14S7 wq., of ('oftatantlnoplo, 
iv. 1505 sq.: Crnsadors, war agniiiHt thorn con- 
aldorod tjacillogiN \1 ‘^561, liatln ornnlro of 
Ilomaiiitt fnuiuiiMl b}, x 4768, the cauao of 
j(\lcxluh ohRinitlonod )>y, Iv. 16(M nq., niotivoa 
of, vl. JdriiVG; tin* Hpaiiiard alwava a (Jru^ador, 

V. 22-11? «, 

oiTj;ri;jM: ism also arts and soir.Nt’Es, 

BOOKb, EDUCATION, UNlVEUblTlES): 
a prp.sorvutl\o ngiiinst Mvolily, xlv. 6777 ; 
neoded by all clnsaPH, xl. 527)?; Ifauiorton on 
lliorough'nasa of, xi. C772-:l, 6702 ; books u 
moans of, xvb 7483; GocthoV udvlco to Reekorn 
of, xvi. 7MJb4; New York’s laok of, xvi. TG03, 
7608-0; p^llulti^o (jlerman uuiaic dlsappoarliig 
bofuro, xvill. 8i?2l. 

Cl)KUAN, elUlJN I\: convorrifttion (»f, xi 
5062. 

CUUUKNOY (soo also ABSIGNATm: Iron, of 
Bparta, 1. 4^; media'val, iv. 1703, v. 2212; 
pHjior, worthb*sa, of the ErPiich Kovolutjou 
period, X. 4648, perpetual siipcrBlltioii as to, v 
4701, aurii^ ana after Civil War, xlx. 8880-7; 
coined by nnidal barons, ill. 1487; scarcity In 
meducyal England, Iv. 1641; invariable cdlbct 
of change In, viil. 8444 ; of 17Mi reritnry sup 
piled by Spain, vlii. 3788; Adam »Smj[h on t)ie 
oiigiu of, Jx. 4850 sq, ; wdlhdrawii from nreii- 
latlon by the Krlo Hallway ring, xlx. 8804; 
Cingbale'se. xx 0601; payment of revenues in. 
introduced bv^Villlanl the Conqueror, ix. ; 
coniiU*rfcitlugpuniMliod by death, iv. 1081,1644; 
early uho of .specie in Ruine, x. 4774, gradmal 
diuunuiion in the mnonrit of gold and fiilvei ui 
circulation, x. 4777-*'. 

CUSTOMS: see TA.XATION. 

CUZCO; the metropollB of a great einpiie, v 
2245) sq. 

CYCLOPfl, the: see MYTHOLOGY. 

CYNICISM: sec PHILOBtini Y. 

OYllUB: i. 30, 406; 11 52s sq ; f, 2091 (see albu 
General Index). 

DAMOCLEB: the swe^rd of, 1 142-R. 

DANDIK DINMONT: x. 45si su. 

DANTM : uniqiU3 olmrarter nf his '* Inforno/'i. 
147; classed with Virgil and llonior, i. 151; 
eompared with Milton, Homer, and Rliake- 
apeart*, XAd. 7505 ; I'oltiilre and Walj»ole on, ix. 
8037 ; adaptability ot his genius to the atago, 
xli. 5422 (see also Genera] Index). 

DARIUS: and Alexander, U. 746 sq.; doaili of, 
11. 767. 

DARK AGES, the: their dunitiou lengthened 
hy celibate clergy, xvill. 8503. 

DAVID, KING: I. 27-0; iib 1103. 

DAVIJlS, RHYS: on Bnddlilftt doctrine of the 
ftoul, xi. ?V26H^9. 

DAVY^SIR HUMPHRY: dandyism of, xlv 
6B56. 

DEATH (see also BURIAL CUSTOMS, CAPI¬ 
TA Ti PUNISHMENT, and IMMORTAL¬ 
ITY): Osar’s wish for a sudden, vl. 2887; a 
child’a iinprossloUM of, xiv. C465-6, xx. 9722; the 
fear of, Jpbnson on, ix, 4242-^1, 4281), wealth 
conducive to, xlv. 0760; the host biograpbie,s 
vHtteu after, xvil. T^)6-7; Walt Whitman onl; 
xvill SJi92; Tlunu) on, lx. 4208; Mohammed on, 

^ iii. 1230,1239; ICplctetua on, Ui. 1315; Bacon on, 
vl. 2652 ; Btovonson on, xlH, G104 ; Sir Tbomas 
Browne on, vi. 2888 sq.; the Stole view of, ili. 
WOO; the plillusophy of, 11. 936-43, 946, iU. 1184; 
In folk-lore, See Death and the Doctor,” xvi, 
7826 sq.; extinction of the universe, xvi. 7648-4; 
picture of a bereaved household, xvli. S269*-TL 


INDEX. 


DEBT (ftec also USURY); of the Crusaders, iv. 
1598; t<» Jews. English repudiation of, iv. 1647; 
national, the English, vl. 2919, a nooeasary evil, 
xi. 4914; instance of 1iidul(^nce toward, UI. 

1156 S; slavery for, In early Rome?, i. 467, 462, 
in Greece, ii 5G8; cancellutlon under Boloirb 
laws, ii. 666: plcasautHoa on, vl. 2643,2651,2658 ; 
Johnson’a loTgelfSlne!?^ of, lx. 425G-7; ultera- 
lioii of currency to meet, lx. 4855; description 
of a hiinled debtor, xiv. 6789, of a typicnl 
spoiigi/jg-hourtc*, xiv. 681(5 sq. 

lEEuE, DANIEL; an imllrdor of Bunyttii,* 
XV. GvSTn (see alao Goneial Index). 

DELAN43, JOIIN, of the London TUv/iea: Oli- 
jihnnt on, xvi, 7597-S. 

DELPHI, the orccle of; i 41 h, ii. 52S sq. 586 
aq., V. 616; defended by Bolou, ii. 561; de- 
clururt Soernios the wlseat of men, ii. 6S4; 
threatonod by Bronniu*, 11. 787-H. 

DEMOOJtACY (fioe also DEMOCUATrC 
MOVEMENT, REPUBLICS, and “Arrest of 
ProgrohM ^)y Democracy,” xix. 8894): the 
Athenian, xix. 8897, S8D9 ; Switzerland’s exper- 
iinenta m forms of, xix. bb97 ; Groto’s of, 
xlx. 8897: Maine on Iho ihture gotorninent 
•►f, xlx. SHOb; »rlemocraUc opiniojj 4>jqioscd lo 
science, xlx. 8^)6'^6; majority rule iicc<'h.sary 
to Its stahlJlty, xlx. hB 79 ; praetieul minds pr»» 
ducc l bv, XV, 7261, 

democratic MOVEMENT, the (see also 
D( )BTO YE VSKI, LI B EKT Y, RE VOL {)- 

TIONS): in anelci:t Rome, i. 457 sq.; In Jhig 
land, against George III,, xv 6926-7 ; iis ctfcci 
on women, xv* 7242 sq., ou public luoiab*, 
XV, 7244-63; its etferts in Europe und America 
coiui^iired, xv 7661-:1, sex equality a n?sult or. 
XV 72U‘^; Individualism lost in,'xvi. 75s^ 9, 
7695 ; uscendeiicv of the people in colonial Penn¬ 
sylvania, XI. 4T09 ; absence of feeling m 
America, ; the CJimrh as chumplon of 

the pcuiplc, \j 25GI sq., x. 4797-4800; sense ol 
rospousihilily among Aimulnm cmployern, 
xix, 8BS3; passing of vlllolnago in J^^nglarnl, vi. 
2140. 

J)EMOCKATK: ^oe POLITICAL I’AUTIES. 

DEMOCUHTUS: iii. 1121-8; on tranquillity, 
ill. J830; on truth, ill. 202J ; plulosonby of, vl 
2623. 

DEMOSTHENES: i. 80b; on Philip, Ii. 785-9; 
on Alexander, li. 781-9, 746, 76S-7H; as a hnrnor- 
OUB speaker, li. 915; Juvonul on, lii. 1124-5; 
anecdote of, vi, 2649; Phocion and, xiil. 5961. 

DliHOlTLllUE, PAUL: Stevenson on his w^nr 
songs, xill 6109. 

DESMOULINS, CAMILLE; hit* remorse over 
the GU-ondialK' fate, x 4651. 

DE 8OT0, HERNANDO: In Peru, v. 2242 sq. 

DESPiJTlSM (see also TYRANTS): of the 
JulUn and Flavian emperors, i. 46o ; of (Vorn- 
W'ol), C’Hrh lo on, 2878; of custom, J. S. Mill 
on, xvi. 75S1; the Eastern social system Wa.srd 
on, xiil. 6192; of George JH., xv. 6926-40; 
party spirit a cause of. xv. C955; tl»e ^vorst 
eifeets of, xvl. 75B6 ; Milton on censorship of 
books, vii, 3275 ftq. 

DEVIL, irfc (see also Milton’s “Debate In 
Pandemon\m,” vii. 8226): Luther on, v. 
2819 flq.: ^arjorio Fleming or, xii, 5171; 
Cromwell’a fhslons of, vi, 2^i8; lii folkJoro, 
xvi 7237 ; Jenyns’ demonology ridiculed by 
Johnson, jv. 4263, 

DE VOGUE, (JOMTE. on RuBsian Hteratfire, 
Introduction to Vol. xlx, 

DICKENS, CHARLES: high spirits of, xix. 
8053; on Thackerny in death, xlx- 8958 (see 
also General index). 

DUX) AND iRNEAS: ace MYTHOLOGY. 

DINOCRATBS; H. 773. 

DIOGENES: Anecdotes of, i. 308, vi, 2649; Pho¬ 
cion and, xlii. 5051. , 
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DIDNySlTTfl, i>Tantof Hyracutto; nnoodotes of, 
J, lOD, 4‘Jo, vll. a podancoj^iie Hi 

Corinth, X. 47iy. 

I>lPLOMAOY: of a ncrlbo, xlH. 0205; 

of a tyrants favorites, sec “Quo Vadifl/* Itl 
1245; of Stop bon in au^tiii^ ft»r ttio £ii|2^lisb 
crown, HI ; of Solou, |!, 068 hi].; of 

inysscts, i. 282-^^18; of (tmiles V., vl. 2607-S, 
2670-1; Kaht-^in lablo tho lanpimKo of, xili. 
61i»2: <\>unt (londouiar lumod foi, viiL 8411 , 
• T',on its iniwBpenhnbilit}^ at^'ourt, ^ 11. ; 

n warnln].r to iHplonialiath, xvil. 78U5. 

CJSCOVKUJK'ii; eoo ]NVM:NTIONfl and 
VOVAOKS. 

DJVOKCli:: hco MilMtlACE. 

AliTtinu, unal j^ovrruor of >Vortb 
Carollnri: xi. dlMib. 

DODONA, th« omole of: i. &\\. 

J)00, iho: Dr #lohn Brown on, xivr. 6558 ft(i: 
oil, vi^'. (>518; ihuMOi on, xlv. OMi. 

DOLBY, Miuo, Sainton; hiu* Hervit;o to innhl**, 
xvlH. 8541. • 

DOLLS AND TOYS: In anclont Imlm, I 56; Lt 
vntiy Komo, ill. 1^00; tliu ohlbl AfacftuiayS Iri- 
dltferonrn to, xvf, llSU. 

DOMESTIC LKLATIONH (-=iro also MAK- 
JtlAOKr .Tt-an Paul on courif*f»y In. 5cvl. 7f42; 
llicir hjKTOilnob.^i in Oreok niytbo]o';;yi x\. 
yHMMlO, in \tnorn-:i, De Tocniicvlllo on, xv. 
72*16. • 

DOMKSTIO SEliVlCD: soe SEKVICL, Dt>- 
MESTJt^ 

DOMITI AN, Uio Kniporor: HI. 1120-7 ; fiy-cntrb- 
in^: a naLsIlnif of, vii. 8 ^77. 
aOOHT AI\HOMKJ>: poo ‘'Tho Afghan Wnr;’ 
XX tKW6. 

DOS'roVKVSKl: poclal phtiosnphy of, xviil 
8583-5 • 

DO U ItT: BOO A 0 N()ST ICI ^ M, S K K1^’! C IS M 

DltACO: Ittwh of, [\. 567, 578; miHialUjil 

authoritv of, xi -Ittn 

DKAKE, SIU FliANCTS (moo h1m> TITL IN 
VINCIBLE ABMA DA): vi. 2674 Hip, I:(i5«ip 
(st'o also Gonoia] Ijulox). 

DKVMA. tbo Mmbon JVLjoIm cm. TjBrq- 
diirlion to V< 1 xvi, S(‘p AC’J'OrtH, 

liBKAMH; (Iny-ilroftnie, 1MA(iINATK>N: 
waininizB give n in, iv. i4r2,1717; fnlilbnont of, 
V. 2210, Mniviih Amelins on, lii* 1136, I)u 
ikLninor on, xvi. 755.5, Cff Dteins and Manliun, 
li. 6-10 inoinory n InHcu* in, x, 4547. 

DKESS : mcaijp'val, iv, 1611, v. 2201, 2566,2818, 
26M), 26;iiL vii. H2l)'.L 8600; of Clocmatm, U HM’s 
BOH, of irorcnles, aflhclod by Mark Antony, 11 
882; of NlbcluJi]i'on boroos, iv. 1M5 sij.; of the 
Seottiah Arobera, Iv. 1^78; of the aunent Per- 
fllftiis, H. 714; of NelMon at ibc battle of Trafal^^ar, 
s 474M; of the audent Oauls. x. 4810; of tho 
Tartars, x 4S80; of the Aiticriran Indtruih, x, 
•V^12—3; of an autbor and w#t, lla/:lltt on, xl. 505S; 
ofaPnrd/in dignitary, xlIL 6212; of working pc*o- 
plo In Pam and York, contra.stod, xvl. 
46OI, 7692 41; of the ThnioUna and Phrygians, 
xvil. H2SI; dapaneso oxperimonth in AToBtern, 
xvltl. K5U SCI ; Don Qulxoto on Ao art ofj v, 
2304; llorrick on disorder in, vliyfe.M) j Chester- 
Held on the Importance of, yl. 3851; aatire 
on extravaganoo in, see “N#ldng to Wear,’' 
xiv. 6792; inDltary, dlflllke^l by Napoleon and 
« Toiihsaint, xx. 05*8; sumptuary laws, II 571, 

%vi 2442, vlll. HTH6; Joan of Arc’s masciiUne 
garb, vU. 3160, 3161, 3164 ; lUsbIon, how fiproiul,' 
^ xlx, Boot, Franco the leader In, vii. 3269; IBth- 
century nnoi>t x. 4S62; Importance of Mclil) 
in stage costume, xL 5312-3; 'I’haokeray on 
Uverleh. xi. 5606; crinolines worn by eavagoB, 
xlv. 6349; Holmes on dandyism, xtv., 63R3-4 ; 
Macaulay’s o\erHtockcd wardr<»bo, xvl. 7493; 
modern 'uniformity of, xvl. 7593; headgear 
rarely worn by Indlaufl, v. 2260, 
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DREW, *I>ANIEL: connection the Erie 
Kuihvay ring, xlx. B88M1. 

DKOY^EN ; on Alexander, 11. 776, 

DUYDEN, JOHN; Johnson on, ix. 4240 (kcc 
also Oenoral Index). 

DDCKINGtWTOOL, the : xlx. 8912. 

DU DEKFAND, MME.: AValpolc on,lx.3y01< 
3906, m»07. 

DUELLING (hoc olso Hbcrldiin’h “ UIviiIh,” ix. 
4316): HI. 1031 hO , v. 21S9; in disfavor mnorig 
Hpanlards, viil. 3786, AfftCHuIay's opporfnnitioh 
l\>r, xvl 7196; diiol between^^SouW and tin* 
Duke of Alva, xvl. 76oJ. 

DU GUESUIJN, nEUTUANI): see ‘*The 
White Companv,'' Iv. IHU 

l)VKV\ OF 8A KK- ^hNACH: 

hiibiViltH to Napoleon, xl. 502b. 

DTTMDUniEZ, CUAULES FHANfOIifl: in 
exile, X. 

DUTIES. HOC TAXATION, 


“EAUTllLY JLVKADbSE/'idoriis’ (mjOeriernl 
lijdnx) 

EAST, the: seo ORIENT. 

EAST INDIA (’OMPANV, the: vllf. cUW; 

restoration of Lord Ihgot, ix. 3914 
ECTIOES; forinatlou of, x, 4511; Icrrore of 
b'Utle Incroased bv, x. 47 kh. • 

KI)DAS, the: Bco'EPICS. ^ 

EDK T OF NANTES: mio REFORMATION. 
JiDINlUfliOJl Itr.VIKW; Jclfrey suocooded 
as ediu^r bv Napier, xvi. 749^ 

EDUCATION (M‘o also CdllLDHOOl). CUL¬ 
TURE, JESUITS, UNIVERSITIES, uml 
Herbert H;)cnrc'r\4 “Moral Education,“ xvl. 
7574); In s(>arta, i. 425 Hi\ ; iu (hn-ftliv, il, P24, v, 
2V,3i, xHl. (U^2-3 ; in Koine, v. 2281; in colonial 
Amcrlcii, xi. 4906, xv. 6960; legal, xv, 692-V, in 
England in Uio early 19th century, heo “Cop- 
rerrtrld at School,“ xvii. 7997 ; Hallros on, 
^eo “Dothvboys Hall,” xHl, (>991; In Jujian, 
military character ot, xviil. k^IO , In the llussiun 
iirijiv, xvJli, 8533; of Mo.so»lii Egypt, I 82; i>f 
Alcxamlcr, ii 769; of DomoaUionos, il. 731 ; ol 
childron, eiftrubtod to all cD'^soh, xl, 5276-7 ; 
of Franklln by himself, xv. 6.s(;5; of American 
girls, Do ToCqiicvIlIo on, xv. 7242 5, of French, 
XV. V 2 13 4 ; of file child Mii«muI:iv, xvi 7490 J ; of 
MrN.C’urlyle, \\i. 75n9, of;iurlli r, Mdiopoiihauei 
on, xvi, 7f>;is-9; liinllations of Washington's, xv. 
6961; Socrutes on, H, 6 S 4 sq ; Itogor Ascham on, 
vl. 2759-72; J^orke <ui, vH. 3380 wk; (''arlyle nii, 
xhl. 5946 sq.; tlni Chinese gonliis for, xvl 7594 ; 
by »bo[» windows, xvl. 7680; Ooetbo’s Kcbomo 
oi' n silent, xlli 5952-4; Urn part played by 
ilbrarlofl in, xlv 6^151, xvl. 718|-2 ; indivlilinillty 
doatruyed by universal, xvi. 7595, xlx. HH96; 
liiid directs of te/u'herH knowing loss than their 
pupils, vlv, C72H 9; a necessary hawi^ of free 
gtivernincut. xv. 6957; the vUluge sebool 
master (UoId’=',iij1th), ix. 1213; Johnson 0!i 
cblkLrearing, ix. 4246-7: oxcdHenc^ of schools 
ill colonial Now England, xi. 4013teaclilni.,' 

f eogiapliy by disioinltd ninpH, xi, GOTO; 
iftUn the iiuiiftpcuiublo vubnlo of all Iccrn^ 
Ji4'. V, 2374, 

ICDWAltD II : bis proclamation forbidding 
football, xHI. 6 OOO-L 

EDWARD III,: Ills objccUonfi to football, xHi. 

6991. i 

EDWARD IV,: seo BARNET, BATTLE OF, 
and “ Warwick tbo Kin^makor,” v. 1945. 
EOYFr (sea also CLEOPATRA, EOVFriAN 
LITERATURE, FTOI.EMIKS, UAMEBPjff, 
and “The Mlrngo in Efrypt/' 1. 69): life and 
manners in, i. 65, 87 ; casf4!i in, i. 65 aq.^ixiit. 
0180; Peislan alliance with. 11. 658; re- 
llgioij of, vili. 3802; tbeociatie government 
oL xhi. 0170; staKmitiou of iU 
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TOPICAL INDKX. 


xUi. ClSl, causes of| x. 4759; the Pyraniid.s 
and their buiMers, X’nl. 7808. 

ECSVniAN tlTlilUTtUK : i. OB sq. 

ELEANOR OF POITOU, Queen of EDgluud 
(see also ANOEVINB): lii. WA, 

ELKOTIONB uee al«o PAKl’IEH, T^>LlTIOAL, 
HUFFUAOE, and “A nun*?arlan Lloctloii/’ 
xl. 5‘iOH so ): ftiiniiftl, of Uoinaii tnbinieM, I. 
4r)8-9, In Hi'otlfiJid. xit. 5M(), PieskU-tiUfll, of 
Huohunan, xvi, of lhT(i, xlx, 8878; lii the 
French Arfiileriij', xl. hill nq. 

ELtilN, proeeedjii^fs during Be])oy 

robollioii, xvl 760H. 

EIJ/jAHh/rH, QUIOKiN: nnccdoteH of, vi. 
2rKl8-B, 2(111, 2rd8, 2HMt-l, 2001; and l^ftry of 
Bmtlniid, Wuli>o]i^ ou, lx. 8917, aileutpl (o hhlfl 
roapoiiMlblllU for her death, xi. 4070, Kto also 
MAUY queen of BCOTB; and liaUdgh, vll. 


on Blr John Nt»ms' deMith, vii. 8809; action 
agnlnst IMintanlHin, xL 4961; her love of pun- 
ninjc, xlv. 0845; Marjorie I’lemlng on, xtl. 7478; 
Itlcnuiil Giiiiit. W lute's chtliiiate ot hcj 

chiimckT, XIX. 8lMJ. 

ELl/AbE'l'HAN Jirj’EUATURK, society well 
rcjiicHentcd^ in Elixnbclhau dnunii, vi. 
2509 , iJowden on, Intioduption to Vo], vi. 
KLLENBOROliOn, LOUD (Kawiiril LawJ; 
Macaulay’s oration at the gaks of Homnauta, 
xvl. 7498. C 

ELLIOTT, GENERAL; defeuse of Glbrallar, 

XV 

EMEUbON, RALPH WALDO: narody and 
criticism of, xix, 8900-9 (soo uIho General 
Index). 

EM 1(1 RATION (see also COLONIES, EXILE, 
riLGUlM FATHERS): IVuiii Groat Hritain 
to Ibo U. B., XX. 9729410; of lIugnonotH and 

t ioUtlcal refugoofl ^’ranco, xvill. 8505; na- 

I(UIh 1 reAi^e draiiual off by, xvii. 8500; rofngeoB 
often valuable to oountrlos Hhelierlng tliem, 
xvil a^K>5; transporltttloii of fieo negi oes pro^ 
posed by Webber, x)x. bW, 8812. 

15nAUL t, LOUIS; on tho studyVf hingiiugoK, 
xlv. «77a-t. 

ENt^YCLOPJilUISTS, THE FRENCH; lx. 
4059. 

JCNOLAND ANT) THE ENGLISH (boo also 
CIIUKCH OF KNOLAND.THE EAST IN¬ 
DIA COMPANY, THE ENGLISH (CONSTI¬ 
TUTION, THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
ENGLISH PARLIAMENT,INDIA,THE IN¬ 
VINCIBLE ARMADA, L(INDON. MAGNA 
CUARTA, OLIVER CROMWELL, REVO- 
LU’ITONS, English, Pepys’ Diary, vii. 8824, 
Evelyn’s, vli. 3JJ89; “ Shaftesbury and Halifax,” 
vli. nm\ “ England In Henry VUL’h time,” vi. 
2468; Soott’a historical novels; "Three Phases 
of English History," vi. 2545; “ The Ijidles of 
England," vi. 2782; Clarendon’s History, vi. 
2S81; "Warwick the Kingmaker," v. 1945; 
"Yillagi) Life in England Six Hundred Years 
Ago," Iv. 1624; " Episodes of English Uwtoiw," 
111. 1416; " History of John Bull," viil. 8598; 
and "The Afghan AVnr," xx. 9686): 

Life and munnors in; of the 16th oontiiry. 
I vm. 8695 sq., ix. 8948, 8971 »q., 4119 sq., 4188 
an., X. 4885 sq., xv. 6880-1; pride the national 
vice vii. KJ68. xlv. 651M; Fuller on, vli. 
8296 sq,; Ooldainith ou, xlli. 6176-7; a Frenrih- 
man on, xlv. 65(H) sq.; government of, Rurko 
di>ii, X. 4642-4; the Bank of, vi. 2916 sq.; W^ab 
nolo on tho soenie boanty of, ix. 8999; football 
in, xltl. 5996 fiq.; intemperance in, xlv, 6508; 
abtfbnee of Govornmeut monopolies in, xlv. 
6506; ilediuo of "tlie manly siKirls" in, xiv. 
0506 ; London fogs, xiv. 6507; the love of com- 
fortiin, xiv. 6007-9; Joim Bull a born RportHiiiwti, 


xiv. 650B-9; Christmas In, xiv. 6509-10; cook¬ 
ery of, xlv, 6610; Bank Holidays, xiv. 6511; 
traditions of Morris Englandg>reserv6d by the 
lower ciasses, xlv. 6511; Jack of table con versa- 
thjij In, xiv. 6518; public dinners in, xlv. 6518-4; 
EngUsh lack of proficiency In other languages, 
xlv. CbtWI; prldq of bishops in, xlv, 6738; 
tho Country gentleman of, xv. 696(1-8; Ameri¬ 
can iniprc.SHlonii of, xv. 7200 sq.; the young 
pf5oplo of, XV 7200 ; Hcarcity of books among the 
middle chLSB, xvl, 7485; Enghsh bchoolboys 
German, xvi. 7578; slieet mii*ic in, Xvlii. 8321 
sq.; olfect ormluccd In, by "Uncle Tom’s 
(.iabtii, xvJii. S.S38; Anglo-Baxoii cliaracter* 
tsticB, xvHl. 8520; inotivos of TiJ'liovR to its 
show pittflPrt, xlv. H939-40; gatcH fltill standing 
In old towns of, xix. 8944; AVarwlck, town 
and castle of, see "I’he Heart of jCuglaiul," 
aLx. H98S; fallhfiil servants remombertni In, 
xix. hD42; omigratlon from, to America, xx. 
0729-30; chametor of army recruits, xviil, 
8297. * 

History of; as n Roman lu'ovtuce, vi. 2553; 
legislation during tho Middle Ages, Iv. lOTO-l, 

V 23:)3, vl. 2436 sq,, vii. 8302, aenrcity of cur¬ 
rency during, 1641; attitude towarrl Joan 
of Arc, vi. 8153 so.; dread of the Bpanlard^, 
in 16th century, vili. 3442; iYorman uiilqmthy 
to, lii. 1431; taxes tho cause of lier greatest 
ooiitesls for freedom, xv. 6921 ; modern, Wnl- 
polo on thearijulsitlon of India, IX. 3914 ; War¬ 
ren Hastings and the foiindatlnn of tho Indian 
empire, xv. 0939; poUtleal rclalions ttsward 
Ani<»rlean colonies, xi. 4902 sq., Burke on, xv. 
6919; Walpolo on the war with Amorlca, lx.t 
3909, J*airie on ihe fullllly of rocouoiliution 
with, xl. 4920 sq., see hI.ho UN ITED BTATEH, 
Revolutionary War, and "Tho liulojxmdeneo 
of Amorira," xv. 6926; treaty nf 1763 with 
Franco, ix. 4287 ; Freneh-lrlsh conspiracy 
against, x. DOl; Franco offended by fhvors to 
tiie Prliico Imperial, xvlii. c^S.5; General Elli¬ 
ott’s defense of Gibraltar, xv. C93H; naval bat¬ 
tles of tho AVar of 1KI*2, x. 4710 hj. ; A ninrirnn 
Civil War, proclamullon of neutrality In, xx. 
9729-9, attitude toward, st'O "Diamemijermeiit 
of the U. H XX. 9723; conquest of Canada, 
xvili, K522; religious luiolevujico in 18n(b xx. 
95U1; government of Ireland, lx. 4299, thront- 
oned revolt of, xv, 6940; Battle of Trafalgar 
and death of Nelson, x. 4743; English altach- 
mont to Nelson, xlv. 6665, 6668-9; Frederick 
tho Great’s distrust of England, xv. 6987 sg.; 
her struggle of 1778 against tlic allied Powers, 
XV. 6987 H((.; English love of liberty, xv. 6921; 
the sea the scat of her Hovorelgntv. xv, 6941-2; 
world-supremacy of the Engllsli race, xv. 
6942>8; tics between England and America 
strengthening, xv. 6948; Its groatuesB now' all 
coliootlvo. x\i. 7592; lieueflted by Huguenot 
Immigration^ xvili. 8505, by native' emigration, 
xvlii. 8596. 

ENGLISH constitution, the (see also 
MAGNA ^CUARTA): Kngland’a rights of 
taxation xi. 40B3-99. 

ENGLISH LJtoGUAGK, the vx\\ hemislif d:uf- 
acter ot, xiv, W18; Biblical English analogouH 
to epic Greek^ i. 31B: Mlleot of CongrchHionni 
dobiiice on the Ammican vernacular, xix. 8836. 

ENGLISH LETTER WfUTEU8,UELEBHATElP 

I xiil. 6291. T 

ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, the (sec also 
CROMWELL. LORD NORTH, PITT); orU* 
gin utp vl. 256T-H; the Long Parliainent, lx. 
4293; the Rump, vli. 3305; dismissed by Crom¬ 
well, vl. 2868-70; Bocebones^vl. 2870; tlilrd, of 
LlromwelL vl. 2$73; oppo.sltiou to CatboUoism, 
vii. 1)824,8825; and the Duke of Gi'afton, lx. 4288; 
aubserrienoe to the Crown under George HI., 
i V. 42H9; theory of representation in, xi. 4984 fuj.; 
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!r\ar wi^b A)ncrlcii discussed iu, x. 4^06-0. her 
fnvndM in, xl. 49y0, soo slso ‘*The hide- 
j^ondence of Amoiica,** xv Ci)2C; suj)m)iHe> 
over Irish •Fttrliriireut rciioiioccd by, xv. 
C940; Ijaurenco Ohpljaut on, xvi. 7b04-ri, 
7S07; popular iinpatiouco ol dcbaloH iu, xix. 

PlNNIUH.i, m • 

ElAMlNONDArt (ftoc aU;o LEUCTllA, BAT 
TEE OF): 11. 774. 

ICIM (Ht'o also DANTK, llOTMER, BA0A8, 
VnUOL, a^.l “Thf KttH.'Valii/’ vu. K0:^l). 
olmDiottir (if, 1 . rno sq,. the laiijjiimgi ot 
Ai>Ml!niiiMM iiliorlli H, 1. .*180: 

1 . lU)-7, Max MiiUoi on, in ll.'jl (soc uiso. 
(loi'03'al Izah'X); of Jioland i 8l0. in. j 

141(1, Hunr, at ibit*lo ot ilj 14.^8: 

Eddns, Irajxic ppmt of, lil. 14rvj; 1‘jiiflaiV 
poetry lends lifW viUlity W llio E]dc tra¬ 
dition h 

EriCTKTUb plilloMophy of, vi. 2(549; on 
Ili-rculen, lii. 1311>-20 (fieu aatso Gciunul 
Imh'x), 

ErjGUUKANlHM (.stc also I o'ins of 
X. 4/;h0: vl. 2G28, of Ennetius, ii. 982-13; 
oflloraoe, Ii 900'8, of Walpole, ix 3i»32-8; 
its theory of tiro doBiriietiOTi of Iho world, Ui. 

^ 1072. till? t’iMoiplc of (Chauocr); Iv. 1794. 

KMGUAMS- fjfcBAT(KE.s. 

KPlB^i'OLASiy WKITINO- Birrnll on, lx. 
4207 ; of Mine, do Beviaini, Waljiole on, ix. 
31*00 

KHgUdjA, ALONZO BE- Bolcliez’shlp of, viiL 
3H2 (see alK*i Qeuci‘fil Index). 

KJiUiSSON, LEIF: disroveiy of Aimuica by, 

X. 4803 bq. 

EHMONO, HKATIUX (hcc also “Ertinoiitrn 
FrhiU(f-» and Foow/' vUl. G141): as Baroness 
do Hnrnstoln, xv. tW05 sq. 

ETOK'S: SCO MOKAL ClVAlATIES. 

E'niNOLOOY (Bri^ also 01VILIZATIOIN, 
ftOOIETl): Macaulay on, xvl. 7.W); i>i‘liui 
Hvo ToutoiiB, vi 2f>4b ftq.; stock of the early 
itomaii.H, X, 4770 1 ; conj|iarison of Teutonic 
and (.Vllic traits, xviU. 8020, of Toiitonle and 
Knikdish, xvl, 7378; hiinUllty a Blavlo trait, 
xvi. 8r>:3(*; TnrKonhdEs “ Kudin not h typical 
Kiissiau, xvi. 8r)8L 

ETZICL; see A'ri’fl.A. 

KliFfJKATKS/niE KIVEB; canals of, i. 407; 


FABIUS: li. 707 eq. 

l-'ABLEH (HOC .aJ«o MYTHOLOGY) Of jiiilmals, 
PllH«y*», iv. 17U& sq., T^n Foiita’iic’s, vll. 
8JOO «q., Oay’.s, v;H. :14S2, JMSG, 8487, ''The 
Way ot the World,*' xvl. 7829 «q., see also 
'* Unelc llcmns,'* xvili. HTo:), popularity in 
the Kmt. xbi. (>192 

KAIUllClUH: Oiuero on tlio Ketrost. of, ii. 
920, 

KAIKIEB, the (wee also FAIRY TATiEB and 
MVTHOLnOYV vi 21t.7 ; vin ;14M 2. 

KVUIY TVJ.EH (.sen al^o lIAlfS ANDfCUSF?: 
and MYrilOLoOY, Norse, xvi. 7321 Hi, , 
*’ Fr ♦< 4 .>lcri<‘," XU. 9093 sq. 

FAUII : see HFI 

F\MK: lluiUatl 'iis ni the ftoinan, lU, 1838; 
lioiissean on the drawbacks of, wi, 7677-8; 
viiuity f J opin;' for, ill. 9, xvii. 7803; 
iminorlallty.ot Cicero's, vili 3802. 

FAMINE (see also '‘Tin’ Bread Itlot,*' Xvi. 
VT33). among (jruaadfsn, iv. 116(* kj.; during 
siogo of liCydni, vi. 2900; in Fiaio'o in ISMi 
century, x. 4799 sq. • Gnrnwnllis dnvou to 
Hurmndcr by, xv. (»939, iiestl'cncCH prodneeU 
by, vi. 2600. 

FAUaUE8; vil. 3139aq. 

KATALIHM: di. 1130, iv. 1090, xvl. 70SMO; 
Ncw-England Oolviiiisin Irte ft'Oiu, xi. 
4914-0. ‘ 

FATES, Uu*: seeMYTIIOLG^lV. 

FAYOUITES . goveniiuent under Influence of, 
Iv. 4311. 

FERBINANT) AND ISABELLA (hco also 
SPAIN); viil.87y3. 

FEKHKN, fount; asMsts Louis XVI. and 
Idtt family to CM 0 ai)e, a. 4672 s... 

FEUDALISM (sec also ('fllVALKY and 
IIKUA Ll*liY): Iv, 1815; In ArlliuFs time, HI. 
llOJj, In William tin* <.'onqn**rorV, Jli MlS; in 
ICUi-eontnry EngUind, vl. 24UK sq ; Jessopp on, 
tv* 1625 sq.; forest righta under, xvlll. 8608; 
conflict In fween sovereign and vassaL Hi. 1187, 
tv IMM), V. BM-wGo, 2126, Vi. 2557 .q ; its tradl 
tions vlohifod bv imprlsoTinn*nt of a su/.emin, 
iv. 1861; (^th of fealty, vi. 2448-4; passing of 
villeiuilge in England, vi. 244(*; Lord Belli- 
more’s rights in Maryland us prince joilatlm*, 
xi. 490S; the steward "((/Tiftiicorl iv. 1801; mar- 
of villclna controlled by thoir lord, iv. 

1627. 


inundations, i 408. 

EUnOPE (see also HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE): 
political parties in, xlx. 8878; civilisation of, 
Guiaot ou, xlll. 6170 sq., its diversity, xiii. OlSl 
sq., danger of Its Riagnation,xvt, 7f)W8--5; Wrtfib- 
ingtou on America's attitude toivard, xv 6058- ! 
62 , woumnV pohltion In, xv. 7248-4, 7258, 72^5, ? 
7256; goographicai and political conditionB In 
15lii contuiy, iv. 1860-71 ; its literature richer 
than that of antitiulty, m\U Cl 82; Its possible 
combluations againat Auieric^i, xi. 4988; Im* 
povcflshnieiit of its atook by moAJieral collbAcy, 
xvlli. 85(>6“4, by pcraecntlons, xvlil. 8504-6; 
armed neutrality In, xx. 9511. 

EITRYDIUK; hoc M YTHOLOtl^f 
EVOLUTION, doctrine oft see .Darwlo’ii '^De¬ 
scent of Mon,*’ xlii. 5961. / 

EXILE (see also BMlGRATiON): SibeHau, 
vll. 8206, xvlll. 8526^8, 8580; of the Jews from 
^ Spain, vlll. 8448, from linglAtid, iv. 1641; of 
\ Lcniminkaimm (tbo Kalevaln), vM. 6052 so.; of, 
Mfinslgnoro Querro for conniving at thij Cencl 
• munWr, vl, 2469; voluntary, of Boion, ti. 521, of 
I.ycurirus, xt. 4947; of American loysltelft, xi. 
4992; of magicluns and aatrohwers from Uome, 
iii. 1114-5; Epictetus on, 111. 18*7-8; Plutarch 
on, vlii. Bf-^O; Dmnourlca in, x. 4659; Lord 
Shaftesbury VdcKtli in^vlL BS7d; Ban Domingo 
planters recalled by Tounsaint, xx. 9576^. 


FIOITON (.‘^ee also FAIRY TALf^S, IMA(JJ- 
NitTlON): the East the birth]>laco of, xiil 
9192 SQ.; noiiounccd by Mohiunnicd, xlll. 6194, 
James on the future of the novel, Iniroduntion 
to Vol. xlv.; Benaiit on novels tJiat have mado 
history, Introduction to Vol. lx.; Zola on 
Flench nnl.urallfiiii, Introduction to Vcd. xil. 

FIELD. DAVID DUDLEY: as loi^al advisor oi 
the Kilo Railway ring, xix. H 92. 

FIELOINd, HENRY: Jobnsou'H dislikn of, 

IX. 3016,4228. Bus\^«dVH de fense, of, ix. 4228-0 
(kOc als i (Tfiiievnl Index) • 

FINANCE (see rtl**o BANKS, CREDIT. CDR- 
RKNOY, PJMCES, KKVENUKB, ^‘tCUBTS, 
WEALTH, and **The Erie Railway Scandal,” 
xlx. 8366): little uiidorhtood bv the Honians. 

X. 478(.i ; troubled state In England In Pepya 
time* vll. 8326, in nth-eentmy Snaln, vlll. 8444; 
history of tbo Bank of Enjerlann, vl. 2918 sg.;* 
f«occuftitloii cojid‘'i»n»*d in niwlljeval Eni^land, 
vi. 2138-0, 2448,245(i, 24M ; MIsrtWslppl^Bubblc, 
X. 4799 sq,: iniprehslonablllty of tlie ntock mar¬ 
ket, xix. 8905. 

FINHAL; see “ A t*oem of Oselan,’’ ix. 4162 4if. 

FlHK. JAMES: and the Eric llallway, xlx. 
8$89 so 

FLOBDKN, r.ATTLK OF: xW. 6016 »q. * 

FLOOD, IIBNBY; ropcal of Poyning’# Act d«- 
mttndiid by, xv. 0999. 
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FLOODS AND INUNDATIONS (See albo 
IimiGATlON find “ Hi^'h Tide the Oortht 
of Llijcolnalilre,” xvll. 800S^: lr» Norfolk, Jv 
164d sq.; goolo^ncul chnii^eH i4'rou^ht by» xi 
0tS7-9; the Oliae in Hood, xlJl. G1U2 Hq.; tho 
Tiber prone to overllow, x. 477‘i. « 

FLORENCE (uooalMo HKN V EN UTO CELLINT, 
Suvoimrola,*' v. UOJO, “ Lorjuda,’’ v, 202t): 
ilnchlarolH on tho rrocJty of people, v. 
2088: iiolUicftl partlen in, nafcnunf, v. 2‘J<J2, 
Arrabbuit, v. so, Ooinpapnocci, v. 2012 
eq., Ouelpha and Ghibelltnes, v. 2089. 

FLOWERS; &&e LOT ANY and llOimOUl.- 
TUKE. 

FOLK-LORE: eoo FAIRY TALES anrl 
MYTJIOLOOV. 

FOLKxMOOT.the: see GO V KILNING BODIES 

FOOD (see alno BANQUETS, FAMINE, Kri! 
lat-SaTftrln’9 “ Tliyfiiolo^y of Tafttc,” x1x.92Gu, 
and Owen Memlith on ** fnunerft.” avl 
77Gb): of the ]>oor In ineitlfrv \ Engflnnd, iv. 
ICiil) 8q, in ISlh eentnry Fianee, x* 4706, 
4707, 4S(K), 4S0I, 4802; of tho Turks and 1\ir- 
tars, X. 4888-0; ehemlstry of, xvUI. 8400-1 ; 
Snnclu) Pan/,a on tlio importance of, v. 228S; 
Stevenson on, xilL 6112; i>iioeH of, in KUli- 
contiiry I>i;fland, vi. 24LVu; orl^jln of sayin/' 
frraoe before, x\i 7HIJi; iiioderii English cook- 
tTv% xlv. (Jr>Ji*-b; the pluin-pndding, xlv, 6M0-1; 
table marinurs in tho Miildle Ages, iv. IT^W, 
V 2207, 83M, dn the 17th century, x. 4868-b, 
4868, of tho ItalUiiis, v, 21U3, of the QuaktM'h, 
xvi 7817; inodm^val dainties, tv. 1766. 1816, 
V. 23W, Eastern, iv. ICOO, Northern, vu. JU»r>7, 
6001; public tables in BparU, 1, 425 sq., 
sumptuary laws rt'gulailng, v1. 2441-2; glut¬ 
tony In England, vli. .S299, 3826, lx 3922, ot 
Uharlos V., vi. 2671-2 ; iudiffevenco to food no 
virtue, XV. 7317 ; Lamb on ids own appreciatlqii 
of, XV- 7317, on roast jdg, xli. 0500-4), on 
apple, xH fh591 ; the oystora of Uoylon, xx. 9600 ; 
value of fresh hsh to iho aiiciunts, vi. 2898 ; lca« 
Persian method of sorviu", xili. 62J3, Wesley 
on the liiJunoitsnesK of, 407 i sq.; Greece the 
homo of tlu‘ currant, xlv. 6510; Sir VYllliani 
Toiiiplo on fn*U, vlii. ;il3t5-7. « 

FOOLS, PROFliSSlONAL: r. 2337, 2355, vl. 
2579. 2644, 2650; Wamba, iv. 1528. 

FOOTE, HAMUKL; Johnson on bis W'lt, Lt. 
42*13, 4245 (sec also General Index). 

FOliES'lTlV (see also “ Wouflcuttlng,” xviil. 
6658); game laws In France, xvili. 8658 aq., 
In England, x. 4f).35-7; tho foreut of Wolmer, 
X. 45;D &q. 

FKANOE (sec also ACADEMY OP FRANCK, 
BOURBONS, ENCYCLOP.EDISTH, FRAN¬ 
CIS L, HUGUENOTS, LOUIS XL, LOUI-i 

XIV., NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, NOR¬ 
MANS, THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, “Ad 
venturos of Count Graminoiit,“ vli. 5187; 
Letters of Montesquieu, vli. 8197, of Mnie. do 
B^vlgn6, vli. 8109; Memolrii of St.-BUnon, vil. 
8120; “Tho •Misaisslppi Bubble,*' x. 4790; 
“Touflsaint L'Ouverturo,” xx. 9578; “New 
York After Paris,” xvl. TfiSH; MOLll!!KE'8 
plays, and DUMAS* novels): 

Life ttndmnni.crs in : during Middle Ages, v. 
2558 aq.; education of women, xv. 7244, their 
participation in commerce, ix. 4221 • Mmc. de 
^ fetabl on French narro^vnoss, xll. W14-5, on 
French lltorature, xli, M15; Ibo 18th-ccntur> 
stage of, xli 5415; patriotic songs of, xllI 
6108-9, xviil. 8819 ; Qoldamilh on, xiil, G174-0 ; 
Its hosnitality compared with KiiglamPs, xlv. 

**'5115; the Englishman an epicure in, xlv. 6512 ; 
Petit Ni)61, xlv. A505; tho French language, 
urdor-stood by modt foreigners, xll. 5415, Eng¬ 
lish words borrowed by, xlv. 6517; French 
Impresalons of England, xlv. 6500 sq.; compari¬ 
son of pawnbrokers in France and England, 


xiv. 0505, of parks and gardens in, xlv. 6501 ; 
French view of Bhakospeare, xii. 5415, 5121; 
De Tocquevllle on moral conditions in, 

XV. 7251^, on tack of imlivkluality In, xvi, 
7594; national music of, xviil. 8819-21; bog- 
pipes an InBtitution of, xviii. 6.320; reliquary 
worn by kings of, will. B«91 ; emigration from, 
xviii. 8505; French rm^ial traits, xviil. h520; 
woodcutting and forest la^vs in, xviil. 80.59; 
unlvorsttlsulFrage In, xiv, 8895, 8898. 

History of; contUot with John of England, 
vl. 255S sq.; capture of Char'w»y, vli. 3122; 
treaty of 1763 with Enghind, lx. 4287, con¬ 
spiracy. vlth Ireland against, x. 4401; loss ol 
Alsace-Lorraine a severo blow to, xiil. 6106; 
alliance with America, xv. 693.5 s<j., Johic<l by 
Spain, XV. 6937; ofloudcd by Euglif^h favoi's 
t«> tho Prince Imperial, xvni. B3s5; colonial 
Canada under, xviil 851.5-9,8521,8522; Bona 
paitos uiii»ojkular after 1870. xix. ftS9S; the 
Revolution (soo also DEBMGJIJNH, GI¬ 
RONDISTS, “Episodes of the French Revo¬ 
lution,“ X 4671, and “A T?ile f»f '] wo Chios,“ 
X. 4650), Burke's paiiiphlel against, x, 4642 sq,, 
Walpulo on, IX. 3917, elh*ct of tho Revolntioii 
on \VttljKile, ix tf92l, 39‘U-2; creation of assig¬ 
nats, X. 479;M ; Revolution of 1S48, xix H89H. 

FRANCIS L; v. 2J29; Ctilviirs liihUtutes dedi 
ctttcd to, V. 238H; nnccdoto of, vi. 2(>44. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (seealsoThackernv’a 
“ Waslungion,” xv 6 s 771; tho soul of the 
Pennsylvania Legifilature, xi. 4909 ; promotion 
of Arctic ex]»edilions, xi. 491U, American 
mcaftur^.M prepared bv Pitt and, xv ; 
Ainonca’s ajipcal to Fnioco pressed by, xv. 
6936 . on libel Ions louniHllsin, referred to in 
“Martin Ohnzzlewit,** xv. 7198-9 (see also 
General Index). 

FREDERICK BARBAUOBSA ■ drowning cf. 
in. 1448 ; the of hiH iv I6fj7 ; supi^oit 
of the IJolv Roin.in Enii'ii *, iv. 16<>0. 

FUEDEltlCK Til E (IRKA I' iaonment 

when Cro\m Prmee, x •! lO"! .sq. ; dlslnist of 
Eiiglalul, XV (Hi‘e jiKo Geneiitl fnili x). 

FREE TRADE (see al«o COMMERCE and 
TAXA'ITDN): in Europe aiul ju Ban Do¬ 
mingo, XX. 9r*7'l. 

FUESCil LirEHATURK, Leon Valleo, Intro- 
daction to Vol. j.i. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, the: FRANCE. 

friendship (see also DOMESTIC RELA^ 
TIONS and HOSPITALITY): dcflnmon of, 
xvii, 7801; of Oootho and BoUiiia, see 
GOETIIK; ofMarcus Aurelius and Fronto, ill. 
1,300 fill,; (if Daiiiun fuid Pvthiiw, i. 141 sq. ; 
of Fiilko OrovlIlP for Sir Philip Sidney, xix. 
8041; Bi. Augnstinc on, til. IHri ; Bacon on, 1. 
116; Bon Jon.son on, vl. 2786; La Rochefou¬ 
cauld on, vli. 3213, 3214; I.tt BruyeVo on, vii, 3221 
eq,; Einoraoii on, 4 Xvil. 7873 sq. ; Walpole on 
Iho fatuity of, i-x. 3902-^; Macldavolll on Tho 
weakness’of, v. 208*1; tho preservation of, Iv. 
1589; advantAges of, iv. uCO sq., 1781-2, lx. 
4173; povorty the test of, Iv. 1778-84; tho 
criticism Uj Boilcau on, \ll. 8149; \uireasou- 
nblo dernamls in, xvl. 7521 sq., xvil. 7801; for- 
glvcnoHS of 1*^1 xvii. 7b(34; conversion 

of enmity Intb. xv. 7117 ; making confidences, 
iv. L5S6; rarity among Asiatics, vli. B199; 
Horace on ridicule of friends, lx. 4289-9. 

PKOUDE, MIS9‘ Impersonation of, aee note/ 

XVI. 7514. 

FROUDE, RICHARD IllTKRBLL: Newmar 
on, xi. 5156-7, 6159 

FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW: see SLAVERY. 

GAGK^ GENERAL Tno.MAS: on Urn num^ 
her of lawyers in Boston, xv. 6924; appointed 
governor oKUAssaciiusetts, xv, 6031. 
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OALBA, THE EMPEROR: vi. 204S. , IV, b1*i> HANOVER, HOUSE 

UAMftKTTA : ktlempt tu rostoro the ploblaeSlo, OF)s ineidont of bin Kdluburifh viait, xU. 

x\x, 88S)8. I 5471 

UAMliUNa imci also GAMES ANO ftl^OItTS, i OEOKOIA ; IhiluroofUs orlfflnal nolUlcfd bapls. 
axitl “ GambU»r»a xvL Ti^GT): In ancleiit! xh 4^0i. 

India, 1. 38 8<i.; In the Middle Agee, v. i OEKMANV (mio idflo FRKDEKIOK BAR- 

prevalence In iTth-oentury Spain, vlli, 3TW;;i BAKOSSA, OUHTAVTTS ADOLVllGS, 
anecdote of Baron Nownaan, lx. 4225; Oroiu- 1 Diary of Wtlhclinlno of Uavreuth/’ x. 44or»; 
well'a rejection of tlie ifftlus of, vK 2854; aiwo-1 “ Ki-ecforlck the Grfmt and" hla ronrt/* W. 

ulatlon, 8oe FINANGK, i 4091^; and “ Frederick li/* Iv. 1600): ulllancu 

GAMES AND SPORTS iRce alno GAMBLING, , with Kn^laml a|?ainMt tlio Bourbone, xv. onflO; 

• GLAi i-ArOIAlAIi SilOAVS, Ul-iYMFIC ' Bcboponhaiier on the phllosojihx of, xvl. 7iVlJ-^2 ; 

GAMES, PUGILISM, “'rho Chariot Race ui natloual irniRic of, xvlji. 8819, R320, 8821 : nm- 

Antioch,” XY. 98t>5, and “ History ^ Footb-'ill verbal BuiTrof^'o In, xlx. HS95; Blsniarck on 

In Kui;luud/' xlU. f/99S)t Hwodonbovir on the political rolatloiiB with Ansttift, xtx. 9185-1; life 

prolitJibleneBH of. bt. 4568; of rural Kinfiaud, lx, ami luannerR In moilia^val, v, 2886 .30 , intiiK • 

4201 ; Pindar on the Olympic eAmcR, 1 ,1-S «q.; tano^ of tra^lepuiouffuitju \n, vi Rlr.2 if.yHi 

Puritan avcr»ioTi to, xlH. 1K)05; RnvliBb, Htruft power shattered by the Great lutDirrefruum, i\. 

tho fjreat historian of, xlll. 6010; boatin;:;, 16W1; Ftod^ck ll. not a irne Gennan, Iv. 

Hi even Hon on, xiil. 6100-1, an Oxforilrace, xv. 1659: imlepnidi nee of nicdlasNul cities In, iv. 

7204 sn.; %aDk^itniinoi), ill. IIGO: cbeBB. Ui. ISTii^; nid pronilsed to dobn of Kn^rland, vi. 

979, 1019-20, U, 18-18; athloHcs,*C!uni lea tl. n 2559; prlinltlvo TeiitoiiH, vl. 2515 »q.; Jlolno on 

patron t>f, xlli. 6009, Macaulay fiidlObreuI to, tho Geniuin chtmicUT <d* the Brooken, \i. 

7498; Italian ^arnc of “mora,” xiv. 6846 ; 5801:^9 • Max Mullor on old Qermrni lovc-HODfr*^, 

wTCfttliu^, iv, 15T5; archery, iv. 15S4 ; oudu, v. 111. 1448 ; habita of ixci tr.nti brain workers, xlv 

2214, 2258; sln^iifleRtick ftiuV qnartcrstajf, Iv. 6TS4; submlsBlvoucbrt of the Gormnn nature, 

1671; ball, iv. 1886, IWSO, developujenfc of, x!li. xrl. 7578. 

^5999, popularity in Greece ana Uurnc, xlii. OKHMAN TilTPin ATUUK; UraiidL lutro. VoL iv. 
5999 ; football prohibited In nnnlhcval Knfflaiid GHllJKLLIM\.S : hco PAUTlKS,"q)! JTKJAIj 
ttud Bcotl;^id, xUi. 6901-2; rnorria-dancin^y. vii. GIBBON, PiDWAltD: oorpulcj(tfy »>f, xvi. 75ol 
8888; Ijiintlnf?, TiOUlrtXI.'bloveof, Iv. 1928-4, at- (rfee aluo Genoviil Index) 
tltudcofLlftChust«rfteldlan«ottoward,U.8924; OIBUALTAK : bIoko of, xv 608M, 6911. 
dice, Iv. 1591 : biUloiHla. vl. 8180; ani?linaf, Will- GIPHIBJB: hoc GA^PSIi'h. 
toiPon the deliglilB of, vi. 2890 so., Lelffh Hunt GIKONDISTS, the . < Vlylo on, x. 4681 bq. (see 
oil tho ^cruelty of, \i. 2906 sq.; loach caichinfi^, alBo General Index). 

• vW. 8680 rtip ; sftlraon-tlBliIng, x. 4581-8; shoot- GLAUIATORIA L SHOWS : ISi. lOiS 1267-78 ; 

lup, BOO White’s “bolhoriio,” x. 41>S5 eq.; ca-Seket, Byron on. 111. l87f»-6; character of the Uoman 
see Hrown’a School Days,” xllt. 5969: drama Injured by, ix. 4176. 

‘ piuies thouf^ht vuUar In inmlimva) GLADSTONE, WTLLlAM KWART: hiftlnflu- 

S lttfui, xlll. 6008, cock- and*dofr.fic:htinf? for- ence on public thgujjUt, xlx. 8902 (soo iibJo 
on in modern, xlv. G50G; John Bull a born Geii<*Yal Index) 

Bportsman, xiv. 6508^9. GLASS : modheval use of, iv. 10,18, v. 25JJ8, 2840, 

OAltCltABO DE VEGA : death of, vUl. U442 2351, 285Ji, 2356. vil. 8810-1. 

GAKI>KNS: BOO HOKTJOGLTUKE. GLUCK, OllKlSTOPHKK W.: LIb concoplion 

GAKBlOK, DAVID:* Walpolo on, lx. 8908; of oporatlo inuBic. xvll. 8287. 
parftlmowv ofj lx. 4226; and Johnson, lx. 42;i8, GOD (ace aHo UELIGION, THKOCIIACV): 
4289, 42^12; )ii.s mlmiration for ShakoA«poAro. lx belief In, Darwin on Hh InHuence on luan'H 

»9l)H, 4240-1 : KeyiiokU’ portrait of, xvi. 7499. arliniiH, xlll. 5987, on Its miiniofied niitvcrtsallty. 

GATES, GKNEIIAL llOiiATiO: in Kevoht' xlll. 5938; Marcutt Aurelius on the powtM-of. 

tionaiy M^ar, xv. 6985. fli. 1187 ; Epictetus on onoiioss with. Hi. 1MI4, 

GAULS, Uio iBoe also “The Defeat of the IHIS, 1816, 1819, 1320; sovereignty uf, son 

OalatiauA,” il. 779); Invasion of Route, iii. CALVINISM and “The Government of^God 

I.'ISO : alliance wlUt Sftmnttes, II. C42^H. In the World,” vIM. 8 nS 4; I he Uhrlstiau Idea of, 

GENIUS (see also AUTHORS. IMAGINA- xl. 5214, hOc also tTlUlHTf ANITY. 

TION, 5ltND, PRECOCITY, A Horn© for GUDFUEY OF BUUILLON; Iv. 1458 sq. (see 
Geniusea,** xlv. (W74, and “ Cditioks to the In alao General Index), 

ereaHo of QmiiuB,” xvill. 8562) : lack of ,1 aid on bv GODWIN, WILLIAM: oonvorBatlon of, xl. 
among^ men of, xtv. 6888-9 : irohnus on phvftt- 5062. 

cal charaoterlstloB of, xiv. (1840-1 ; tho world's GOETHE. JOHANN WOT^FGANO: BctHnn « 
ne^loct of, xvi. 7523, 75J7-rt, 7548; fVeedoni oflomtlon of him, xl. 6027 sq.; her letter in 
iiacoflsery to devoloprnent of, xvl. 7587-9; Im- Goot.ho, xl. 6082; Dy Afusset the antithesis of, 

portanoe of, xvl. 758i-9; milttary and poMUcal, xi, 5217-8 ; vernal iUty of, xlv, 678 ri ; advice to 

ofTouaBttlntl/Ouverturo, XX. 9574-7, of Grom- milt«re.Bcekcr.s, xvi, 7.H8-4 (he© Ri«o Gcnoral 
well, XX. 9574, of Charles V*., vl, 2668’9; of Index). • 

Luoullua, vilL 8796-7; dramatic, of^e Sl>flMl»lb GOGOL, NTKOT.AI V,: on Ituftsla, xvill. bV.i5 
xii. 5428; the jirioe of the gift, Iv, 1702-8, xv. <6©c aUo Gonci al Index). 

7100. GOLDONI, OABLO: Mme. do StJuil on, xii. 

GEOLOGY: the soil of Selborne, x. 4m 5410. 

ButTon on alluvial strata, xl. 5llii5 eg. GOLDSMITH, OLIVER: vanity of, lx. 4239 ; i 

GEOMETRY (aee also MATHEMATICS) on Johnson, lx. 4246 (siM« als<» General Indcv). 
^LTOhlinedott on, II. 666, his atwwption to, xvl. GONDOMAR, COUNI': anoedoU of, vl. 2652 ; 
^570; Roger Ascham on, vi, 2762, • iHploinatIc fame of, vUi. 8441, 

GEORGE 11. (Soe^Um MASOVEE, HOUSE OONSALYO DK CORDOVA (see also 
•OF): funeral of, lx. 8899. Groat Captain,” vi. 2708): greatness of, vlll^ 

GROKGB IIL (see alao HANOVER, HOUSB 5441; on snpersonsltlve honor, xlv. 6769. 

OF); Walpole on, lx. 8899, 8928; letter o" “GOOD OLD TIMES '* (soo also SOCIETY): 
Junlns to, br. 4284 aq.; Paine on, xi. 40^8 reality of, iv, 16*14 sq., 1815 sq., v. 2889, x. fTUO 

deepotie poUqy of, xv. 6928, 6928^1, im so,, xx. 9511. 

Jelmsou on m% opprcaalou of America, xv GORDON, “CHINEBR“: Sir WllHam Pool 
^ 6945-T. coinittirea to, xvi. 7608. 
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GOULD. JAY: <!onn«icU<>n vHU tho Krlo IValWlQRJSAT INrERllEGNUM, the: iv. HJ53. 

w’liy, xlx. SS89 s(j. (see also ALEXANDER, ATHENS, 

GOVERNING BODIES (5REEK LITBBA- 


OOVKUNMENT, fliHl 


Mivt folkuK'ot, vi. 25«5() 1 


PARLIAMENT, 

LKOIBLATION): 

Koiimii 

W 

MIS h(|., /\iiiiiliict> 
cntinc Sl^Dory, v 2012 mj ; 
of 

llna^ 

l*i*nUo»*» t*^'***, .,1(0 p (I 

4102, of MasHJwhUhtMts, xl 4.)1J; of lln 
([ H, PuIiip'm on, .xl 49JO 2, act 

filMo 'rilE UNITED STATES, Uoriirrosfi of; 
Irish Uarllinnont, Its (UsaMUIU^ rOTnuVJ'u, xv. 
, popular i;f tlobiilcs in, xix. 

(1(1 V KKN MENT (it-o ftliw) ^KMiinEACiT JiEH- 
I'dTlSM, FEUl»AMh.\, 

. MONA la 111, 

uiid 


lloiimu, )l. sn K(i.,ill. lllij hq., conflul«|, 

tl. 817, tnbiinc-i, 1. 4W; Oic'k, A'wimKua H. 
HUH Hii., i\iiii<liicliunlo (.imncll, xl 41M(), Hor- 
bnliiK' rtlffiioiT, V W\'i Hti ; coloiiinl AuH't’lciUi, 
of <Je,.Wa. xi 4«(U, cf Vlrsinm '“'‘I ‘ 

XI. litOU-T, of Marylitiiil, xl. 4J07 S, tj. 
IVniiHvlvanl.1; xl 4ytl!l-lO. of N. w ork xi, 
4102, "of MasHJichtihtMts, xl 4.)1J; of llu 


I’dTlHM, FEUllAMh.M, 

BODIES, l.KdlSLATlON, MONA^ 

PA KTl ES, POUT 11 ‘ A t, KEFJl 
FKAOE, TAJkATlON, TIIKOl.lCAOlT, 
TA'EANTS): of (Irecco, 1. 4is It. T.l.s: of; 
Moui-a 111 Siialn, 111. 1-117 kj ; of Siiaiilsn In j 
I'oru, V. 22;iS; of Oort in tlu* world, Butk-r on, j 
vUl. >ls^4 H 4 |., autoniuiilc, of German (rttioK, Iv. j 
ISWI; oligrR chit'll I, of VenW, Iv. IMiWi; ojj 
Einrlaiirt, liyiko on, x. 4\J42-4; of P^yal | 


nrf)viutTain Anifrlni, xl *1111111, 492rt-'3(l, -IllSl-tH), i 
Itnrko t>i), KV <>922; of Inrtmn Irlheft, Ita weak- 
iio.ss. xl. 49r)S-!l 
(UtruluaU'rt by Separiitlaiu 
(UniMla, xvHi. SoUS mj ; o , 

XIX KsiTThii.; of (lonmcrui'U'a lululiire, Muluc , 


TUBE. JIOMEfl, LEUCTRA, BATTLE OF, 
LYCUHGUS, OLYMFIO UAMRS, BPARTA, 
ami Til ERMOPYLAl): corruption of the Hoph- 
ints JM, vil. 3309 1 Jc!i«ion of, Hce MYTH- 
UljOOY ; wit of, i. 100 aq., 808 sq. ; 

AnioM on Homer''■t Uallo^l verwo, 1 14&; under 
ft^rciiin nilc, x. 4707-0 ; order of )»altle In, x. 
4701 ; populiirity of ball jilftyinjj in, xill. ^ 
fiOOO, exposure of infunU pracMand in, xvivi. 
S170; ivnaUiKV between Switzindand and llitj 
Sliitos of, XIX. SSO; ; nietliod of water anj>ply 
in, i) 672 , aojne reanltn of its u dty of aim it, 
xin. 8180 , its luor.U ideals, ix. 417.i, see nUo 
H ol the lleruio A 40 /' xk. 9359; Its 
backwin’dlicsH in applied sciences, x. 4780; 
Gibbon'a pleasure In Greek autuora, x. 4808; 
influeuco of its ijeogvaphy on iCs lastory, 

I 4750 fiij. 0 
lOBEKK cnUIiCH, Urn - aeo OIIUUOH, THE 
i dUKEK. . 

' GKEliK LANQU AGE, flip ohavact'r of, i. 330; 
j epic Greek analesjous to Biblical Enghab, i. :U3 ; 
Pindar’s lan^^e of jiower and lottvncas of m- 
spinition, u 163. bow diasenuaated lnMac_' 
doiiui, ii. 772; De <(}uincey'ti early lUuuicy in, 
XIV. 0728; the markiUri of numboiH in, xvu 
7:>03-4. 

and 
yjiod 


/.rjy; alao nOMEU and 

.il'anitbUrii. 4!l(y{; <!f (‘.olollal j >• 

ij puuiuaiu, At. I , U|.vfiM»n rhamcloi ol, xid. t)18l. 

\‘ 1 ..",, AIX THOEOdY- see M YTilO, 



ol, Xl. ‘llDl 4 ; (hBtfliu'n a wiuiliPiior of, xv. 
()1)314.; .loHi'iKoii on tlio emU of. xv. 0914- 
1 ) qiuliiT, Waalilijuloii on klio inaiiid*U!Hi(!t ol, 
XV. (JU.'iO Hq., Maiiio on tUo (laiiKur.. ol, Xix. 
H^0\ sq.; inoralily tUo fftnmlatioii of, xv. 
()9&7, 7342; by Itiiiiio Jiiliii.S«"i P'?; 
by favciiiiifPH. lx. 4281; «ai.ivo on, hco ‘ llio 
dobboi UoiKii of 7Voiifc.ir Viui Twillor, xv. 

-- . --- PiiTioiitn.tion in. 


pajier 

# 

visit to, X. 

4893 S(j, 

ORKNViLLE, GEORGE ; Walpole on. ix. 3000; 
b>Rs nf nihee fnuu ofiposrtion to the Kln^^ ix. 
4281'2; author of the Stamp Act, xj 4084; 
George HI. Imlplosa in the hands of, xv. (>92r >; 
attitudo oij Ainonciin taxation, xv. 0929; liis 
death a blow to tho WIiIka. xv. 0929; anoedoto 
of, told by Cowper, xiii. 0298 sq. 


.lie, AVV. nrv» . , 

7695 : Tin Hsalnt L'GuvcrliirtTs yeiiiuu for, 
XX. 9.>7r»“7; founduiion of tho Homan, xi. 
4940 ‘ weakness of th*' Turlosh, iv. 1404-5 ; Its 
' uaiKilly fiam-d by an individnal, xl. 


ancv'dote of, vi. 


2771. 


sq.; ai 

QUOTE, GEO.vGE- <m Alexander, li. 778,770 ; 
his interest in Switzerland, xix. 8897 ; views of 
demoriacy, xU. SH97. 

4940-7; unitv of inim‘Ji»le in ancient clvilizH^ jOHUB-SI REEC: viii, 84G9; Popes hatred of, 
liui.s Till 0179-81; varied fonns existing in I ix. 3980. 

)Curop.ri^^ d-vay of Olwido-!dUELPU.S ; *oo PAHTIBS, POLITICAL. 


plan 


aUILD.4 (Hfio (ilnU LABOIt and TRADES): 
tradoauiOiTs, v. 2200, 23U»; importance in nie- 
diu;val Germany, iv. 1052; Hanseatic League, 
Vi. 2079. 

QUIZ >T,^RAN^;OIB: on civilization, xvi 
7520 (see also General Index). 

QUHKliAS, the: as soldiers, xviih 8305, 8311, 
8310. 

Times 


iimtltutionR, vi. 2070, of Cromwell s, 

GOZ/J, COUST CARLO. Mine, df Slab) on, 

GRACES, the ; Pindar a invocation to, L 106. ^ 

OFtACCllI, the Csiiw and Tiberius, death Of, | 
ii. 829 

duavton duke OF; 'Walpole on, ix. 8930; 
leltcr of Junius to, i.x. 4280 S'p; the actual head QUBTAVUS ADOLPHUS: see ‘'Tho 
of Piit/s seimnd ministry, xv. C92A ^ of Guntavus Adolphus/’ vlL 3024. 

OIUTTAN HENRY . repeal of Poynlng's Act QyiXEMBOUBO, MME.: her “LightNight// 
doiHAndod by, xv. 8930. ' i xvlli. 8520. 

GltAY THOMAS' Walpole on his position 'is j GYPSIES, the: as character readers, xvi. 7C07; 
poet’ix. 8009 : Johnsoi/adishko for, lx. 8017 ; theory of their eastward migration, xi. 
ai oritic, ix. 8941 ; qxuurol with Walpole, lx. 6132 
8995 (see also General Index), ^ 

OUBAT BRITAIN. see ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
and SCOTLAND. ,HADRIAN, THE EMPEROR: vl. 2890, 2040, 

GREAT FIRE OF LONDON : sea CONFLA-; and tho Jews, xvl. 7341. 

ORATIONS. I HAM: as ancestor of the Egyptians, 1. 60, < 
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HAND-OBOANB: soe MUSIC. 

HANNIBAL: Bel^iirolectiou iu latCo, U. 776, 
Juvenal on, ill. 112.W>; as a dieciplinarlsn, v. 
20*<4 (see also (iciiKral Imlex). 

HANOVRH, TIIK HOU.sk of (see also Oi'firfie 
II., III., and IV.). caiisoii of Kuslihli loyftlt.v 
to, ix. 4295-0, .Scotland^tnd, ix 428(’i. 
HAUCOUUT, PniNOESSU UE . vi. aiJJS-». 
HAKRM: eee POf-YOAMY. 

IIARMOUIUS AND AlllHTOGElTUN: i. 

• 1 V 

HAK1’. fl.e: see MUSIC. 

IIASDUI'BAL: 11. Ts)S, HO.'.. % 

llASTl.MJS, lUTTI.F OF: iii. 1422.sq. 
HASTINd.S, WAUUEN. K.i('JiKh India’s d.'l.t 

to, XV. (iSCJh. 

IJAWTllEV, DR.: as tniuslatoi' of lloiuei, I. 

SI 2. 

HAZLITT. WIMJAM: on Ills own conviwi 
ti'iTi, xi. jtiiilirrcd to Lamh l.v llsaeliot, 
Xii. .AM)4 , DiiroU on, xn. Mn 1 (ki^ also Oeneru! 
Index). 

ITF.OKIi, ORORO W. F.. Sdioimnliaiier on 

lift |)liiJo'>o|i)iy, XVI. TCil-’J,. 

TIKI.F.N OF fUOY: iiiiai:..tin.ry convoimticn 
witli do Mainlouoii, i l^l); n.ootini; \vin> 
Aohilli'jj, t. 22'., \MlIi Mendnns at 'J'loy, i. 220; 
ai'lti'nrs to Fun,sins, vi 'JlsO, 24.S7. 
lIKNfllCHT„ANJ» IlOliSA, vi. 2r..'<4, 
llRNUy 1^ (ol Navarre) v 2:07 «•(. 
lIRKIiV V. (f,ro also A(4INC0UIIT, EATTI.K 
(iF). V. 2171. 

IIUMIIV VI.. Kn'jland’s most unselftHh kiui^, 

V !l»4fiHil. 

•HKNF.V vril.: xiii. 0002 : logiHlalion of. stio 
“V.nuland m iieiivy Vlll.’s Tinn'," vt. 
2)22. « 

IIKRAUDRV: dceimis of, i. 81, Hi, 1402, iv. 
1740. V. 1052, 10..1, 1070, 2K0, vil. 3412, ix. 

*1 -178 

1IKU(J(U.KH; labors of, i. 302, 430; iia Ibc tvjiO 
ol lieioisiii. 1 . 438; Aiilonys dcsctritlul fioui, 

Jh 882, oil, iii, ifiJl), 13:i0; Lf\ssnig | 

on pri^Hcntaliun of, ix. 4177-8; ■ 

temples of, xiii <1304. 

HKUDKR, JOHANN OOTTiailED VON: 

ftohopenliniior un, xvi, 7330, 
llKKIflOITV: of vnriutioiis in donieatic niii- 
niftls, xili, 3035; of virtuous Unuloncios, Dar¬ 
win on its poH*iib3lity, xiii. 5037, on its i^la 
iions to ovoJntiuuH, xni. 6032, on its study ks 
niarringc, xiii, 5IU3; Jcasnppon, iv. 
1024-5; circi;t of w^^alUi on, xiv. 035f>; aUvisn., | 
the I’riTOu^ rmperini an oxample of, xviii. 8388 ; | 
‘‘alirpiou.tiin /’ xid 5043, sen rUo “Olnoks , 
to tho Inmnfn of OeniuB/* xviil, 8502; ' 
toiofitslijp hmeditary In Homer's tlmti, xx. 
0300 

IIKUODOTUS: on low ciAio of swinclicrdR, 1. 
of; Maojiulay on translnilons of, xvi. 7505 (boo 
rtlho rif’in^raZ Index)* 

11 r ROES (^ce also EPIC« and HBUOISM): 
Carl,>l« of!, vi. 28.M3'7; modern djjtadotjce of 
lu*r(»-wor8h)p, xlx. 8012. 

HEROISM (sno also CrtTVALRV, HUMAN 
H At; lU F r 0 Kft, R KM GIOUS PE K 81SCU- 

TIONS, WAR. at.d '‘Hmism in HouNekoop- 
ing/' xvL 7508)* of citizens diiTing siego of 
^Loydeu, vl. 2654 sq.: of Bonrates in war, ii, 
w6; of individuals at Tbennopylae, t 421; of 
vromen, xvi. 7515-7; of I^ord Wolacloy during 
• aabipwrrck, xvi, TiiOS; Hercules tbe type of, 
i, 43H; Job anptoma exanqUo of, vi. 2887 ; 
ineidcrit of the war of 1680-07; viil. 3780 m .; 
Horatiue at the bridge, i. 438 aq.; CatherTne 
DonglaBS, iv, H-aO aq.; Bir Bielmrtl QvenvUle 
and the Invincible Armada, vi. 2514 eq,; Joan 
of Arc, vU. 8153 eq,; Johuaon’e ondurauce of 


sufteiing, ix 4253 4; Ca^ab^^nafll, x 4700-1 ; 
Decivm and Manlius, it, 030 sq.; lustanci r ol 
oourago 111 iiionV 0 \«, xiir, 5044-5; llo 'MVliite 
Tiger Band'* of Japan, xviil. 8M1; bgMul of 
Mnrcu*^Aur(‘liu«, ill, 1103. 

IIFSIOD* V. 5220* 

lirBriailDES, GARIENB of THE; aeo 
MVTHdUOUV. 

HUinWAV lUU'llKRY (soe alro ‘'An Adven. 
tnre witb 1 ripniiils/' \\i, 74nO; ‘ Dick 3'ur- 
piii’a E'-ca|o, ' viii. 37H, Tbe Conspir.-^ 

apmnst ('linker/’ix. S08i); in imnlOin Jaui on, 
cncumHiarioes of, xi\, n5(>4. 

HINDU IdTKHA'U'KF i 31, ^’..Ul,!!:; 
riTsiun tfib ‘1 lUMvid flOMi, xni 0104 sq. ; 
sttu’Otyi'f'd duniutur ot, xiii. 6181 . byinns 
" thV Invfhting 8kv/' “3\» tin' Ham God," * 

‘‘To (ioil," ‘-To tho !Sim,.lo 

the Olio Ood/' and ‘'To Nn^lit/' i. 7 so : 
tales, X. 14. 61^ 108; hob also riLFAytS 
Fabb-s, IV 1706 

Hll’POCKATUS on suitabihly of loiucdics, 
XVL 7l*»4. 

IIJ.SIOUY (sen al^o NATIONS): of Rngknd. 
not bostbnirued from books, xliL flMU , of Hm 
world, writ lull by Macau lav at seven, xvi. 
7b)F2; IhisNUCt oil the of, vit. 3081, 

Doliuizbioke on, vii 87iU Tacitus on tlu* 
oHleo of, vih. 3802 . (‘arb It t* Ibo errors of, vi, 
2K<H-2, 2 l 74, on ('nurlViTirK plane in, vl. 2874 , 
HtrfiasH ou, xix S OU; iidluchco indivitlual- 
Isin in, XIX. .SU02JI, Srijnu a stmimit of, vill. 
3700; intiueiiCi'il by gt-ograidtinil cunUitions, x. 
4^50, 4774, XX 1):I55 ; value <if Hot^tFs historical 
})tirliait», iv. 1865-6; AlaltilD on Uic literature 
of lustorv, Introdiiclum lo \ol. x. 

HMEUNnWII (KiNlMIKLNlCKI). (k^ssa^k 
rovolutioiiif’t Ml 32i;j sep 
TVOllIiKB, THOMAS umsoiiH U)r writing Ida 
“ Lrvl ilban/ xvii. 78f»7; on liboty, xix. 88t)0 
(stcalKo (n'lUTal Index). 

HOIXIUOLX THOMAS: and Colcildgo, xl 
50 .7-H. 

nOLlDAYI^AND FESVIVALH (ate alMi BAN¬ 
QUETS and PAOKANTH AM> PUtfCFB- 
HIONH): ill ErglumI, fx 41UP; Shrove Tues¬ 
day tbe football festival, xiii. 0060; “Tim 
EugliMh Football Jubilee/* xiii, 6007, (U)09; 
Chnstmas, xiv. 6'‘inyO0 ; Rank Holidays, xiv 
0.510; in It'uim, tbe UnpercaliN, x, 4772, Iho 
Arvai FcKtivuls, X. 4774; the NortlH*rii Ynlc, x, 
4808, 4017; tbe French Noel, xiv. 6500; the 
Feawi el Tubcnmcl^^H, xviii. 8473; negro Car¬ 
nival at. .Tamaioa, xiv. 6C34 «q 
HOl.UAND (sec also THE NKTHKRIjANDS 
and “ Tbe Relief of Le>drn/* vl 2654): lift: and 
nmunera in nmdiioval, v 2350 ; OoldsinUh on, 
xdi 6175-6 ; Mnraiila\ on the rise of, vii!. 5444 ; 
Charles the Hold s Tetirement to, iv 1026 ; the 
rofngo of Pbi^llflli Sepnnitist»,^xi. 4067; asiJsls 
France againat Tom'SHitii, xx. 0580 
HOLY ROMAN EMPl HE. tlie; Its pnltiiirrtl end 
witii Fn^lcrlck IL, Jv. 1652-3; a dlsccuniger 
of nationul unity, iv. 1608-9 ; position raiKcd bv 
Frederick JJaibHrossa, iv. Clmrlos the 

Bold a prince of, Iv, 1858,1660,1867; its di iitJi- 
blow dealt l>y c I vie ebaneis, iv. 1652 • 

IUIMBU: identity of, i M6; rthios of, xx. 

^ Oa.OMfS; translations of, Newman's, 1.147, 
C;ba)mmn*s, 148 sq.; ou pvobo tTOnslalions 
of, vl. 2588; Marnnlftv on, xvi, 7504; clin- 
metrr of bin poetry, 1. 8l0, 329; compareH 
with Bcott, I. 150. with Virgil, Dsnie, and 
Milton, i, 151: with Dante, »vl. 7505 >th« 
ba'Iad style. 1. H8 aq., secret of bis art, 
xvii. 8200; U\n srime of iwauty, xt. WO-1; 
on flics, ii. 054; In the Hhudea, lih 1109 (soo 
aUo General Itidex). 
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HOPPER, ISAAC, phnariihroplst: <M of, 
xl, 5279. 

llOJtAf^E: HI. 1170; In tlH‘ Shwlos, HI. 1103; on 
human mlRfortunoH, vill H170; on ridiculing 
A‘landH, lx. 42*11^ 9 alao Conenil U*dox). 

IICUSK, <h« {H‘v alMo ST(K'KIlHKIOniNO and 
“ MInck Baaufy/’xlx OO-HI): troatmont In Eng¬ 
land and Soaln, \li ;^ 2 l) 7 ^ in the days of oldvalry, 
V. H)H 1 , inrk Jiorwes, vu. 33318 ; podl- 

groas kepi by Angles and Hiixoiih, vl. 2649 ; 
OiPharV, vl. Alexander and Huceplialus, 

11 . 760 ; tlkii Prince JinpcrliiVa control over, 
xvH. 83 M, Iloinor ’8 lovo of boauly lii, xx. 
IKSdl. 

riOUTrcrLTUKE (hoo oIko AOUICiTtTTTKE, 
JIOTANV, AWTITRK, and “ Boautlthl^Oar- 
denn/’ vlli. gardonft, of Mary WoHley 

Montagki, viil. 3I9I> «n., of Alclrions, vlll. 
3U3I-2, hanging, of lluhylon, vHl. 34jjO-.l, 
English and Kreiic.h compared, xlv. 66ni; 
Irrigation of (’hlnose, xvl. V^Vi • plants, food 
of, xvlih 8191-2, clcpcntlenoo of animals on, 
xvIH. K19‘3; wlnfcr proservation of Ihnvor*^, v. 
23W7-66. 

JlCHPITAhITY: Iv, 1721,1791 sq.; of Warwick 
the King Maker, v 196^; jmbllc, of Greece,! 
412. 11. 672-ii; of the Vlcnr of Wakefield, lx. 
4|8!'W9; of Alclnonn, HI 11(12; of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, Jt. 48(U); pf eoloinul Virginia, xl. 4906; of 
England, compared wKh l^Veneli, xlv 6615; 
pliiiii pudeUng the cinMorn of, xiv. 6610; of 
western pioneors, xv. T23>S); <lovc» tlmV^^d of, 
11 527; Bouthern, xvi. 7699; momonloiiancsri 
of the Persian, xilt, filhT, nt.MJl-4; niedlrt‘\aK 
vi. 2463-4; GoldsniUh on, xlU 0169; dohnson 
on latu diikncr guosls, ix. 42B9; Greek epigram a 
on, II. 662; greeting of guests in old Muscovy, 
vH. 3206; gfieatahtp hermlitary In lloiucr'a 
time, XX. l)J;0O. 

lIGWK, GENERAL (UICllATa), LORD): 
American campaign of, xv. 

TIOWKELB, WILLIAM DEAN: x\L 7600; his 
“ Mou.^o-lrap,’' xvl, 7516; roaliam of, xvl, 7697 
(hoc also General Index). 

VKyiGJi; on libraries, : vi. 74St («co 
also General Index). 

IIUGirENOTH, the (sco altto CALVINISM, 
KDUT OK NANtES, and liKEOKMA- 
'TION): p(TftccuUonH of, xvlH, 8506, sco also 
KELlGlOns PEKSEOTTTiONS, and “ Atbox, 
PorihoR, and Arainis,’* vti- 2921; England's 
inanuOicturoa the gainer by, xvlil. 8605; Bniii- 
md Smiles on, xviH. 8606. 

HUMAN HACltlFlCEri : il. fl3R-!); Deoius and 
Manlius, 11. <538, tvlO-l; Polyxena, H. 922; 
Ijkhlgcnln, H. 934; the youthe devourod by iho 
Giaour (Vathok), x. 4^118 wi. 

HUMAN SYMPATHY: a source of moral 
growth, xvll. a jireviullng American 

trait, xlx, 8883; as a thetor in man’s develop¬ 
ment, Darwin on, xlH, 5936, 5987; fiction 
doMruetlve tb, xvUi. 84G9; Johnson on lU 
liudtakions, !x. 4218. 

HUME, DAVID: on death, lx. 4218; on 
America, xl. 49t)24l; on C-romwedrs hypocrisy, 
vi, 2866; appreciation of Gibbon“K'ouio,” x. 
4607; his doctrines falsely credited to (kimto, 
xvili, 8490-7; Iluxloy on, xvHl. 840(L7, 8498, 
H*i99; Johnson on, lx. 4281, 42315 (sco also 
GcinerjU Index). 

HUMOR {see also FOOLB, PROFESSION A V 

P»tACTK;ALdOKEa, UIDICULE, SATIRE, 

t- WIT, and ‘‘The Physiology of Laughter/* 
xvl. 7561): Irish, ix. 4224: Incongruity toe 
basis of, xvl. 7561, 7507, 7570; inlrthloesness 
of the Turks, vH. 8198; jests at debt, vl. 2648, 
2651, 2653; puns, Puritan hati'Cd of, xlv. 6845, 
Elixaboth's love of, xlv. 6845, Johnson on, xlv. 
6844, Holmes on, xlv. 6848-6. 

HUNGARY (see also HUNS, ROTENTON, 


BATTLE OP, and **A Hiingarlan Election,*' 
xl. 5203): nupearance of the houses in, xt. 0205. 

IIUN8, the (see also ATTILA. HUNGARY) : 
table cnstouiB, HI. 1891; hiirlai customs, Hi. 
-1843; personal appearance. Hi. 1881. 

HUNT, LEIGH: Harm on his character and 
convorHatlon, xi. 5058-9, 5062 (see also General 
Index). 

nUXLEY, PROP. T. H.: Impersonation of, 
see x\i. 7541 (see also General Index). 

HYMEN: see MYTHOLOGY. 

HYMNS, ANOIENT INDIAN f see HINDU 
LITERATURE. 

IRUAiriM PASHA : xi. B134-5. 

IMAGINATION, the (hoo also DRKAXTH, FIC¬ 
TION, GENIUS, and MIND): the Eiist tho 
laud of, xlli. 6192; sins of, .will. 8409; In art. 
the eflcct of, jfvH. 8279-H2; as a fiictor in moral 
dovelopment, Darwin on, xHl. 5937; imaginary 
hi)nio life of Bhakospeare, xlx. 8055; day¬ 
dreams, ijonufioii on the evU of, lx. 4151 sq., 
not Indulged In by citizens of democracios, xs% 
7251, SCO ft'so “liovmosof a Ihichoior,’’ 

IMMORTALITY Tsec also DEATH, LIFE, 
MYTHOLOGY, THE SOUL, Wordsworth's 
Inthnathms of Immortallly,^’ xli. 5123, utiu 
‘‘Tlio Goal of Life,’’ x\l. 7555): (fn^ek concep¬ 
tion of. Hi. KKI-l; proofs of, x. 46.\V(j; Sadiluc.ec 
doiiliii of, .vvfii. 8127; Clcrro on, H 94S/-5I; 
Hoifluet on, vH. ; BoeUdUS tni, Hi, J;;39; 
Thomson on, vHl. 8h0fr-7; Butler on, vlii. HS84; 
Darwin on tho boDof in, hh afftvied by the 
doctriue ui'ovnlutlon, xjH. 503S; Ha>ago pcoplea 
without a clear belief In, xHi. 593?*; eartlily, 
Hwlft on, vlll. HWh sq,, ('aglinstao's proUnitloua 
to, X. 4620 Bq., SCO also ‘'iO*. Iferdeggor’s 
Exporiomut,’* yll, 7982; of imimals, lx. 4230, 
Dr. John Brown on, xlv. 6552. 

IMPERIALISTS: seo POtdTlGAL PARTIES. 

INGA OP PERIr, the : “ Vimrvo in Peru,” 

V 22 SS, 

[NWMKH (sepftlfif. PENSroNK, RKVENUES, 
AnJ WAGES?): of Enffllsb nobI<'B and gen¬ 
try In Iflth contury, vl. ; tJixoB oit. In 

Uoino, H. S»r>. 

INlJUltATORS ; In nnolmit Epyj>t, I. (id-7; In 
More’s Ulonla, ri. 27^2. 

INDIA (w« also ARYAN MYTIIfl, EAST IN¬ 
DIA COMPANY. HINDU LITKKATUKE, 
HKl’OY RKBELLION, and WARREN 
n AST1N08); Uioocratl<i ffovommont of, xHl. 
(1170; W«li>ole on EnelDh aoqtiisltion of, ix. 
8901); fountUllons of EnRll^h einpirs In, xv. 
C98&; canto in, 1.10; e^tnltllntf In iiuolent, 1. 88 
so.; BtAffimtluii of its clvUlzatlon, xtll. 0179, 
aiHl; Afirlittns ns fighters, xvili. fi)307 sq., 
Gurkhfts Its, xvili, 8!i05, SOU 6; Mftbrattas, 
XV. 0938. * 

INDIAN: SCO HINDU. ' 

INDIAN HYMNS: soo HINDU LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

INDIANR^TnE NORTH AMERICAN {boo 
also “ An linconntor with Indians.” xx. 9060): 
courage of, v. 8245 ; raliirlon of, ri. 2024; era* 
olty of, xl. 495S, 4956, 4961 ; sonpi of, vlH. 
871(8 ; boadgoar raT8]|' worn by, v. 2250 ; border 
wars botwooQ wbUon and, xl. 4956 sq.; olforts 
to Cbrlstlnnlxo, v. 8250 ; and tiie Norsemen, x. 
4812-0; of Vwslnla, Copt. Stniib on, x. 
so.; na allfes of the English ih the Revolution, 
xL 4979.4975, 4079. 4989, xv. 6985,0997, of tlii 
patriots, XT, ^74; tholr vl«w of the English, tH. 
S16S; the Six Nations and the oolonios, xt. 
4011 ; their troatment of nHsoaers, x. 4080-8, 
XX. 9501 ; thoir awe of luaaUee, xl. 4079. 

INDIANS. THE SOUTH AMERICAN (see oIbo 
AZTRCS): Dortens, xvL 7601 ; RernTiMis, see 
“ riurro In Tern,” t. 888$. 
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iM01VIl>i;ALlHM: th« cUaigt terinUc uf New 
YutL and vf gll America^ xvi. TOSS gq.; Ha lu- 
lluenoe oa tilBiory, xix. HOtHi-C; ii«u«68ary tu 
a l>erf««t Ataraoter or society, x\i. mi.; 
rouimeroi&l proanerliv liiiuHout« to, xrl. 750.^ 
INQUISmON, die: 'eeo UKL1(^10U8 I'Ki:- 
BKOtiTIONH. 

INSANITY: liKlian oWo of, xl. 4970; MiUre ou 
the ‘*injHUio’* tUeory of orltuo, wjo “Ttio 1«- 
aanilr of Cuiu," xx. U4«0. 

1 i libLECT, tho; aeu MIND. 
INTEMrEAANCE Chu6 aUo WINE): Utirainii 
Olid Eni^lUh c<uitraatod, v. 2;SM-2; Sa’di on, 
Iv. 1DS6; Ptil^raiiib uu, 11. f>H B(i.;VcoioiiJ«>ntiekH 
In ISlh century, lx. 89J9-A, xv, OtWO-l; 
CbarloH Liunb’a, xli. N)97 ; Birrell on li),ttiat1ro 
toward, xli. 5597; iii(lrcftiUrltni)i,xlv. dOUtM; 
Tjimb on tbe dllHoulty of rufurmin<' Aoui, xlr. 
6701 M]., on tlio punialunentti of, xK. 6765 aq.; 
Tnlatoly, drama aKalnnt, xvlll. S59I3. 
INTKBBEGNITM, Trili GKEAT; seeOBE.M' 
INTEiaaCGNUM. • 

INVKNTIONS AND DfSCOVEKlIiS (see also 
•“ The Doocon's Masterplere," .\lx. PSOS): lubui - 
savin(7, Aduui Smith ou, lx. 4.'<45-0; unlversnl 
fiudra^'o danttorous to, xi;.. 8895; their depeml- 
ency u|mn lusjib’ation, xlv. 6789; In the Minos 
of Ellwbelb and Anne, contrasted, xh< B900; 
no ust-ronoiniral InstniiMouts Invented by the 
jncfcii'tA, X. 47«»: Incubators, i, 00-7; tlie ve- 
locinedi, lx. 4846; the calculatlnff uiocblne, 
xlv. 6642. 

INVINtJIULK AIJMADA, THE: vl 2512 s.i., 
■’2521, 2578 bO., 2flb6 sy., 2713 8<j., vil. 3000, vill. 
3440 

IVIIIOENIA: soo HUMAN SACIllFICES. 
IRELAND (see also CELTIC LITERATURES: 
bnfhor of, lx. 4224; Eu^tHshguvernincnt of, tx. 
4290, XV. 6939 ; political dlsabllitiuH removed, 
XV. 004U; burlu) cnstoniigof, xll. 5517; raints 
of, xll. 5533; national uihhIc of, xvllt. B319-2<); 
the harp the national Instruinout of, xvlil. 8319; 
ancient property rights of w'omeii in, lit. 1035; 
life and character in, xlL 5514 sq.; lutomncr- 
ance In, xlv. 0503; tbreatoned revolt agaliist 
England, XV. 6939-40, conspiracy with Franco 
agaliiflt, X. 4401; flonnson’s chaniiiionsblp of 
their rights, lx. 4267; Lakes of Klllarnoy, tx. 
4;)30 sq ; ancient belief in inaglo, lit. 1021; 
znontioiied In tho “ (JrelMs Saga,’* x. 4816, 
IKHIHATION (sec also OANAlJ and FLOODS 
AND INUNDATIONS); by Nile, i. 67 ; by 
Eupbratos, 1. 40S-0; of Cbinoso gardens, xvl 
7S69; m L'eru, v 2342, 2257; tbs libor itrpnu 
to ovortlow, X. 4473 

ITALIAN UBNAWSANCB, VlUari, I'ltro to 

ITALY' (SCO also FLORENCE, ROMK, VISN- 
ICE, “The Crushing of Italian Fieeiloin,'* vi. 
2463; ‘‘The Cencl,’* vl. 2466; and “The 
* Medici," vl. 2470): vanishes as a kingdom 
aft«r Frederick lt„ Iv. 1663; Fredortek tho 
founder of Its modern language and literature, 
iv, 1653; Roman headship ol, iL460, Iv. 16M; 
exhorted by MaclilavolU to thi^w off Ibreiga 
tyvanny, v. 2001 an.; in uiedlwval times, v. 
2850 an.; LyD Oil the ivoinoti Of, vl. 27AH aq.; 
Mum. do Btaol on tho literature of, Xii. 5413 S(|.; 
Its 18th-contury stage, xli. 5416 so.; Ooldsiulth 
on, xill. 6171-2; roUgluua dbadooaa of, Iv. 
1 1711 sq., xi 5167; decay of Its cotbiAerco unikr 

BiMudsb rule, vl. 2466; national mbslc of, xvHi. 
6819, 6821; rellglotti perscoutlons In, xvlti. 
8505; Itsll^ Idea of Ubortyi xx. 9006-7; the 
Milan ploffue, v. 2398 aq. 

IVUy, BAmE OF: I.2JM7. 

JACOBITES (see ako rBEl'ENDJCRS ami 
0TUAHT8): aa anthora ef olvU wars, fx. 
8910; (heir laet straggle ended, x. 4jKI8 sq. 
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JACiJl'EMDNT. VICTCK; on InUiUectual 
laborH of Qt^rmuim, xlv. iiTol. 

OACQlTliltlE, iv, 18(5 sq 

JAMlCft I. : anetjaoi© of. \l. 

JAMES IT,; as Duka or York, \il. HtW. 

JAMKS^V., of ScoUaml: anecauto of, xiL 
MT4 

JAMlin, HICNKV: xvJ. 70lUi; hln La^ly Bar- 
boHim,” xvl. 769b (soe aUo Oiuiortil Index). 

JAPAN : aroblUfOluro In, xvili. bblL; thu art of 
uiyutMii, xnUI, 81)11-4; oxperlioauts with 
WtistorJi dross, xvlil. bf>t4 su.: tho 
Tiffer Band,” xviU. hftll. 

JA87)N and THK GOLDKV laTCBrE: hoe 
MYTiloi.ooy, 

JKFFKIWON. Tnv)MAa: tiarly home of, xi. 
4J07 (soe aliHu Oenoral Index). 

JKFFltlC Vft, CniKK J irBTlCi;: obaractw of, 
vill. ' 

JEKVNK.^OaVIME : hl8 (iMnionoloi-fy ridiculed 
bv Johnson, lx. 4'.i!6JT. 

“ jEliUV CX»N>STKU<TrON: tho Prince Im¬ 
perial’s (loath oriuwod by Hhoddy suddlcry, xvill 

JEKUHALKM: llic Now, Iv. 1614: Cluist in, 
BOO Kenan’s Jonrnoy to JeiuKaleiu,” 

xvlii. 64TJ; in Mohamimulafi hands. Hi. 1420; 
capluro of* iv. 14^-00; Frt Aorlck Jl. the last 
Christian kin^? of, iv. 16U), lOoh-G; thelVuiplo, 
xvlii. 6474, S475-C. m 

JK8TK: see 110MOK, PUA0TK:AL JOKKf^, 
and WIT, 

JK8urrH, iho (see h1m> “Jj^natlns Loyola and 
lllh Work/^ V. 2807): Bacou on, v. 2^{b5, 
Addiimton-Hvmondh on, vl. 24tllV-0. 

J KWH, tho: In Christ’s tluu', xvlii. ft472 sq.; ih^ 
Badduct^cs tho truv, xvlii h47T; Eonobla and, 
ill. 1372, Wllllajn Kufus lenient towaM, ill 
1420; bmlal cuhtnins of, xvl. 7842; T)crh**oii- 
tlonh of, sec KKLlCIlOim PKKiSECUTlONS ; 
iRUhnitations lor thoir exile, xvi. 7841; tho 
Irhetto, XVI. 7518; Josp|i)iub on the of 

JotAi>ata* and ilie Ueroio defence made by tlio 
JowB, X. 47H2 Sq, 

JQaVN of AUC (see also ’^Tiinland Death of 
fToen ortVre/’ vll. 3m): v. 215S. 

J<>B: Hir Thomas Browne on Ids fortitude, vl. 
2887 

JOHN OP ENGLAND (see alsu “Tim Tourna- 
luent," iv. 15)8): character and achievements 
of, vi. 2564 sq 

JOHN OP OMTNT : Iv. 1752. 

JOHNSON, DR. SAMlfEL: ChiIvIo on, vl. 
2858, 2863, 2S65: Walpole on, U, ^916: (loW- 
smfth oil, lx. 4285; orivon to authorship by 
poverty, vl. 2864; on Baxter's works, xll, 5W9; 
praise of a good hater, xvl. 7490; aayluga of, 
xlv. 6730, 6740 (sec also (lenenil Index). 

JOKES: sec HUMOR, PRACTICAL JOKES, 
BIHl WIT. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM: on the Vodas, i. 
14.15. 

JORTTN, DR.: on laudatory dedications, xlv, 
6552. • 

JOSEPHINE, THE EMPRESS: anecdolo of, 

3C V 

JOU'llNAUHM (ttco alAO COURT JOUBNAT.-9 
and OKUB HTKKF/r): Htat© oenBureWp of, 
XV, OHfiW; libolloua, Fmnklin on, xv. 
imitation tho apirtt of, xix^ KdOl ; Uie prean u 
power ill colonial PcjinBylvatila, xl 4910; 
America*n tiret Tiowdpapora^^xv. 6bG7-H; free¬ 
dom of the preas attained In iBn^land, xv. 61T20; 
Blt<iman$k on Atiau-lan intiuenee on tieniaan, 
xix. iHAA; Diokeria’ satire on tho Amoiicaii, 
xbc. 7178 eq.; Webstor on tho abolition preaB, 
xtx. BSSfj; a fhso proas tho foundalRm of a 
free (Toverntjient, xix. 88H6, xix* 66(10; Coiii- 
pochead preaa during American OivU War, xx. 
9T8T-6. 
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.JOWKTT, DR. BRN.IAMIN; Imi'crsoration 
of, MOD XVl 7 >44. 

JUDAISM fioc JEWS. 

JULIAN, THE KMlTiUOU: v. 22'6\ ; on Rub- 
flittnteH for wlno, Ij. 5.01). 

JUIMTEU* ilenvatioii of lUo iianio, ^ IMO; 
EutcrMon on Ujc Oit^ek (‘onccptnm of, >v 7111 
2; t)je Ko<l of liofipitKiitv, fi. 5J7; t/Cinulf* of, 
near Mie Koruin, xili. 

JUSTINIAN, TllU EMUliiUOU AibenlHii 
flchools closed li. 074 


KAMEiS. LOIID Juhiiyon on, ix. 4JJJ. 

KANT, KM MANUEL, on tUc moral law, xvi 
76, 

KEATS, JOHN ■ Hurvival of Ids pplrlt, xix. 
SOOI ; i»iiio<ly (if, xix. i^KdiC <lDV(d1pp- 

iiii’U) <d’, xix. 80tio («eo also (jlci'cral Index) 
•KKinj^k J<1IIN: Nownmii on, xi.c 51.^5 (see 
alsi< CTOrn ral Index) 

KILIjAIINKY JjAKKSOF: hao Ireland, 

KiVlOlirs TEMTLAU: Bee UKLIGIOUS 
OUDKlt^. 

KNOX, JOHN. Milton on, viU S2«4; his 
dieaiu of Ji tlo'ocracy, vi. 28u5-li. 

KNUT ; X. IKlfK 

KORAN, TUK iii* l4iV»; extracts from, lii 
1217 Hq. . imnry^forldddeit by, m. 5102 2 

KRIKiMHILD sot* El’lOS, the Nibeluii^^cn- 
hed. 

L\BOU fsee also AOIOCULTIHIK, MAKll- 
FAC^rnUKS, TRADES, and WAGES); 
conditloiift Burroundin^'', in mediaeval England, 
\i 24^1'k 2410, 2r)0S, in Moio'a lltojda, vl. 
275G-9, in isth'Ccntury Friinee. x. 47'J0-ds()3, 
in the north U. S.,‘ xix. SS;1S, lu Cevlon. 
XX 1)601; Hon Junmm on, vt ; Ji»hn- 
n‘>n on ilio IrkHomcnte^B of, iv. 424*); Ailam 
Hmtth on division of, lx, 4THO sq.; Marcus 
AvuoUus on, ill. 112S; dofaidsod In Spwta, i. 
42S; ivsptTtrdin Athens, il. W»S, 671 ; Drought 
into dUorodU b\ Hlavcry, x. 4779; the need 
fnr culture miiong workinir poojJo, x. 6270; 
Iren, lU conditions <som|)nri*d with sloyciry, xl\. 
S'Viy; “law of ooiiipensationIn, xv 71UM>; 
eense of rosponalblilty iiinong Ameiican om- 
' jdnvcrs, xix. S4S]; low jM)altiotj of fiwinolinrds 
H) Egypt, i. 67: 

Inudleetunl: see also CULTURE and 
KI)U(;ATK)N : time us a factor in, xlv. 6770 
B(|.; how waslod, xiv 6771, 6770-^4; the need 
for variety in, xlv. 6776, 67S5, 6791 ; liilurioin 
effeclH of liJVhie on, \iv. 6776-6, 67TS-.9, 67Sl-'2; 
Gonnan bahlto of, xiv. OTirl; evils of interrupt 
Ing, xiv insOi-S. 

LAHUUCIIERE, HENRY: on dnhat© trs. con- 
Bill tat ion of tionatituonc.ln.H, xiv. 889S. 

LA RKllYiSKli, OKAN 1>K: wm. BKlTYfcUK. 

LAFAYETTE, MARQUIS DK: In prison, x. 

LAMARC’K, JEATT BAl'TISTE PIERRE: 
introduction to Nnpolofui, xl, 6112. 

LAMH, CHARLES: at Oxford, x\. 6606; mieiv 
dote of, xix. 8952; llaxlitt on the convopsation 
of, xl. .WC-T (sOi' also Oenerai Index). 

LAMH, MARY: ns author, xii. .Vm 

LAMOIQNON; vii «16l>, 8U1. 

LINCAKTER AND YORK, THE HOUSES 
OF: Bee KDAVARD lY . HENRY V. iind 
VI„ JOHN OF GAUNT, and WARS OF 
TTiic Roses 

LANG, ANDREW, on llU'ratiire of the IDtb 
ewttnry, Intro, to vol xvli. 

LANO rON, STEPHEN : vi, 25*lf> sq. 

LANGUAGE (sen also CONVERSATION, 
ORATORY, XMITLOiiOGY); uf the London 
streets, xiv. 6505; of common eiliics, Lecky 
on, xvilu H162-a; ballad poetry, i. 145; of 


Hoemtes, Cicero on, ii. 667 ; of the Bible 
analogous to o]dc Greek, 1. 819: of the Eaat, 
reason f*)!* iU involved nnd ttoild character, 

xiii. 0101-9 ; Darwin on its hilluc^ico on inati'a 
dcvoJopniciit, xiii. 59:i5; Laconic apoech, 1. 
427 ; rindar'H wamudeout f^ift of libraBiug, L 
1(59; Chaniiinn on “the gift, of utterance,*' 
xi, 5275; Coleridge on ‘Hlic lUKUnot for ox- 
preHMlniJi," vi, 2861 : 

languages (hoc also ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE, GREEK LANGUAGE, LATIN 
LANCfUAOIk NEULDGISM, PHILOLOGY, 
and SANSKRIT AND PRAKklT): Cleo¬ 
patra’s conimand of. li. SbS, Charles V.’s, vl. 
2667, blfi ^iigram on. xll. M15; EngllBhinon 
not lluont In, xiv. <Mlf^9; wmaoirw nunerior 
facility In, xiv. 6617; Enault on the stuoy of, 

xiv. 6778; the old-faBluoiiod ideal of perfection 
In, xiv. lP72; ntilllarhinisrn in acquiring, xiv 
GiTiJ-L fpTbU, (5790 ; Biscay an the origliml Sjmn- 
isli tongue, viU. 8782; tho Italian, htM adnntod 
to objective j>i>elry, xii. Win, the uiouern 
founded byErfederlck II., iv. 1658; the French, 
“of Stratford aUv Hoiv. 17bK, iiM famil¬ 
iarity to most foreigners, xlf. 5115; little studiW 
la connti lo::> able to ]>rovlde for tlicir children, 
xiv. 6516, 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON DE; in the 
French Academy, xl. 5115-7, 

LATIN language, tho; i. 880 sq.; tho vehi¬ 
cle of all ioandiig, v. 2874; furnlshcH no proof 
of Sabolllan t lenient in Romo, 4771*; how to 
eriilcise Latin vgihoh, lx. 426 ‘^ 

LAW (see alKo GON ERNMKNT, LElilBLA- 
TloN, NATURE, and K)IEN(H:): tho 
man of (Chaucer), iv. 1794, JS02; Johnson on 
tho iirofoh.slou of, ix 4227-s; Roman study of, 
X. 4780; uuscrupulouh pracUlioncrs <ifj^xiv. 
6710; tho need and jmrnoso of, xvi ^bSJJ, 
75SV0; the Jewhlj, will. 8176, 5477, «4b0; the 
moral, ftgi'oemont of all teachers iipnii, xvL 
7I>&3, T5S5-C, Kant on Us Bulillmlty, xvi. 7636; 
of Boienoe, xviii. S497-9: satires <>ri, vi aiKTl, 
2651, vUi HUiO, 3597-S; Koiimu rospvcL |Vir, 1. 
458, Spanish, viil. 3786, Ainerlran, xi 493‘i-:J, 
Hryoe on, xix. 8879; Aineiican colonistM versed 
in, XV. 692-1; its ijjaxiins safe rides of conduct, 
,iYU. 7S07 

LAW AND ORDER: lihAonce of, hi Ronn^ 
under Galba, vl. 2616, In France during and 
after the Revolution, x. 4648r-9, In «arly Eng¬ 
land, iii, IRlO H(| , tv. 1642 sq., v. 1947 sq., in 
I7th-centiiry Spain, vlli, 8144, during cmi- 
qiieat of Peru, v. 2289; how maintained in 
iiicdlii^val times, iv. 1616, in Cuv.co, v. 2250, 
among Angles aud Ba.xonH, vi. 2W7, in Ban 
Domingo under Toiissalnt, xx. 9577; Uu* 
Btruggle for, in colonial Camwla, xvlll, 8519; its 
gain fnnn demoeraev, xix. 8679. 

LAW, JOHN: see ^‘The Mi»»lsflippl Bubble,” 
X. 4790, * 4 

LEOONTE DE LISLE: as translator, 1. 8!L 

LEGENDS: eeo MYTHOLOGY^ AND LE 
GEND8. 

LKOISLATKW (see aDo CONSTITltTIONS, 
GOVKUNAIENTH, and LAW): of Lveurgus, 
1. 428 Bq„ II. 6CB, 571; of Solon, il. '565 tfq.; 
of Draco, il, 567, 669: of Sauoho Panza, v, 
2278 Bq.; of lloiiry Vlll.t vL 2430 »q., xiii. 
6662; of Erie Hakonson against Horaorks, x. 
4sl7; of Henry II., rl. 2568; llliulu suggea- 
4ion on, xvi, 7505; concerning profesulona in 
ICgypt, 1. GG; icgulaltng feudal succesiiilon to 
pj’operty, Hi, 1432; forbidding marringo of 
lU'leats, Iv. 1C36-1; regulating knd tenure, vi. 
2438 aq., 2449; regoi'dlng labor. In Kngl.and, vl. 
2447-51 ; agahnst'biibory la Rome, vl. 2645; 
^^pilllst football in niediaetval England and SooG 
land. xlll. 6006*2; agalncit lampooning In Borne, 
1. 459; againfli stealing in England, viL 8302; 
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Roman, toiichi!»g H’pvants’ tostlinony, ili 
UM-4: thoories t*f, HfuH»ir« ftud Plnto’HOoui' 
ared, li» 6t0 -1; tho of, awaurcd by fnuda) 
aroris, Ub^4in ; crlnunnl, of tho Middle Apoft, 
Iv. 1684, 16415; force iioccssary to support, v. 
‘/OSr); In mediaeval Fmnoe, Eiifflaml, und Gei- 
many, v. 2858; the Canon Law, Iv. llWO-1; 
eumptuary laws, 11. IT I, Ui. 1U5, vi, 24-1 J~2, 
vlil. 8786; tho only sentence that ever puiuMunl 
tho dead, x. 46f)2; forent and ^'amo laws lit 
y .land, “ The Hlack Act," x. 4rK‘Ul, in France, 

^ xviih 86GJ#4; royal revision of the laws foi- 
bidden by the charter of Maryland, xk 4IHH» ; 
evils of io3^al control over colonel, xi 492f> Ih 
XV. G94f); VViUlaiii IIl.'s saiicthui of llbornl 
c<iloidaI laws, xl. 4918; ft'e()ucntiy entrusted to 
an Individual, vl. 4940-7 ; liomun laws Uiijind 
to Plebeiftijp, i. 457 ; the Liclniiin laws, i. 4r>K~9 ; 
the Scotch venltct " not proven," xiv 6722; 
Po>nln^:’s Act, xv. OOJllI; Fuf^Uivc Slnvo Law, 
sec WCbBtor on “CovnpronUhCs of the (Nin* 
atltulion," xk SS81; nulek ^ecay of Ghurie 
InstUutionR vi. 2676; of Orornwell*s, 
^x. 9575; slowness of lc^isl.itlvd muchliiory u 
*iencfit, xiv. 6778. 

LEICESTER, ItoriERT, 1-:ARL OF (sco also 
“ Kenilworth," v\, 2497): fomirtcr of LcicesUn 
V Hospital, xlx. 8940 1; tomb of, xlx. *^941. 
LEONJPAH; «oc THEUMOPYL^E. 

LEPROSY : In inodiawal Erifflaud, h. lClO-1, 
170\J. 

LTiiiCA Ct, MANON : \ Jll. SSOf; nq. 

LKTTKRS: sen KPlflTOLAKY WRITING, 
LITISRATUKE, and WKITING, THE ART 
fiF. 

• LlCnCTRA, KATTI.E OF: ISO, x. 47f.l sq 

LIBERTY : xvlli. 85^16; of subjects, llobbcs on, 
vll«38S8sq,; of tho press In Enpiand secured. 
XV. 6929; of women in the Cnltcd Stales, xv. 
7242 sq., in all ProtoitanU countries, xv. 7242 
8; Johnson on, lx. 4288, 4265; BiirKo on the 
American love of, xv. 0920-5; llobbos on, xU. 
589S-9; tho true, t)\Vze8:llo on, xx. 9500-7; 
Toiissalnl on, xx. 9582, in Eiiplnnd, Biirk .0 on, 
X. 4642-4: In Romo, rendered Itniiosslblo by 
slave sysiem, x. 4781; In luodoni Europe, 
cauBoa of, xlli 0183; oonneclhm between j>ojU- 
ical and religious, vl. 20f>(L7 ; its spirit foatoroil 
by ooiidltions In colonial Anierlef*, xl. 4904 an.; 
tfanspressod by cojisoralilp of books, vil. 3275; 
the only wourco of Improvoinont, xvl 7592. 

Strupploc for (see also PATRIOTISM, 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTTONK, REVOLU¬ 
TIONS, TYRANTS, “Tho Imlcpiihdcnco of 
Aniorloa,’* xv, 6v»26; The Oeclaratlon of Indo- 
|>endcnco, XV 6944; “ TouhshIhI L’Ouvcrtnre," 
XX, 9572): In early Romo, 1. 457; In Peru, v. 
2243; In Zara, Iv. 1601; Incompatible in Middle 
Affos with the doctrine of nationalltv, Iv. 1058; 
taxes the chief cuuhc of, in England, xv, 0921; 
• tho Mai^na Oharta, vi. 25r4 so. 

LI BUARIKS (SCO also BOOKS, and “ I'ho Value 
and Use of Libraries,” xvl. 7481): of For- 
gainutu bestowed on Cieo]>atrft, II. 890; Luther 
on, V. 2020: Rlchtor on, xv. 7481^^ Dawson on, 
XV, 7485; Kuskin on, xv. 7483; Beecbor on, 
XV. 7583; Anson on, .xv, 74S4: Dyer on, xv. 
7484 ; Alcotl on, xv* 74H4 ; Victor Hiiffo on, 
XV. 7484; public, John Brlj?ht oh, xv. 7485^6 ; 
ns preservers ofj;>ast errors, xvl. 7539, 

% IJFE (SCO also iMSutRTAlJTY): phcnom<Miii 
of, xl. 5270; Elixir of see “ Dr. fleldeiFg^rb* 
, KxperlnicnL” xvU. 79;J2; hnmau, SoJonV es¬ 
timate of iU duration, 11. 523 ; old va. modern 
theory of Its formation, xviii. 8489 «q.; oompo- 
of protoplasm, xvlil, 8499-5- 
LWOOlX AliRAllAMr see “The Union 
Guide,” XX. 6671 talao General Index). 
LlTKllATUKK: eeo AUTHORS. BOOKS, 
CRITICISM - LITEllARY, KGTPTIAN 


fd'rtCRATUUE, ELIZABETHAN, GREEK, 
HINDU, Giealei Llt<iralu»o of the World. 
Donold G. MilchcU (IK ^larv^d), hit.ro, vol. 

IL Decodonoe of Modern Liteiaturo, Valdea 
on. Intro, to vol. xx, 

LOGANf Indian Chief: hoc “An Encountor 
with Indians,” xx. 95i>6. 

LONDON (seealso "‘A BalUul of London.” xllL 
8710): the Great vil. 3351 pq.; ilm Pla#riio 
In, vl, 2S02 sq , 2S19 bu.; the first theater m, 
vl. 250S ; Johnson on the hti|>pliie^;s of life In, 
U. 4230; tlio center of the SeparalLts, 

-19(16; Us lihertie.*^ prolocled in tl»o M ^,ntt 
OiRTta, vh 256s ; loot,ball In. In Ulh c *ntur\, 
xllh 6lK><), OfMh 5; Hhollcy on, 6f)U0; a 
Freuchnmn <-ii, m,. ; Hyde Park atnl 

Ken!^ini?ton GurdcMi'^, xiv. 6501 , the strcolii i>f, 
xiv. 05ui-i{, 6506; public monuments in, xl\. 
67316; the foff.s <if, xiv 6507; l>c i^idnocy on . 
tlic charliies of, xiv. 6743; Georo:** IlL peti 
tioned by the i^ily to dissolve PivrliameuL, xv. 
6929; I'usaaiurs waxwork'^, xv. 7207 sq.; ma- 
tfrlnllBrn of, xvl 769S ; the TimfH, xlx. 8901. 
I.ONGINUS : <h'aLl* .>r, Ui, 1346-7 
i.ONG IHLAND, BA iTLE OF : xv. 6034. 

LORD DUNMORE’H WAR: xv. 9557. 

LOUIS Xf.' Iv. 1861-4; pollc\ of, Iv. 1865-78 ; 
and ("harles the Bold, iv. IbOlL lS9b i>q., v. 2128; 
court of, Iv. mso. 

LOUIS XIV. (.see aho ” Lottfrs of Mme. tie 
vi|?n6,” vil. 3110; MemolTfj of Salnt-Hlmoii, 
vli 8120; and “ The Mim In the Iron Mask,” 
26W): anecdote of. vi, 5072. 

LOUIH XVI. (.see also FRAN(% the Revolu- 
tion): Girondists burled beside, x. 4(Y»8 ; at¬ 
tempted escape of, X 4671 sq ; return to Paris, 
X. 4f>78 sq.; burdens of the )masaidry lightened 
bv, X. iSOi : aversoncss to war, xv, 6936. 

Lot] isBUlwG : capture of, xvlli B521-2 
LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL: on Mine. Tiis- 
sftud'H royalties, xv, 72U9 (see also Genond 
index), 

LUCULLUS: Bollngbrokc on IiIk milllarv ra¬ 
pacity, vlH 3T96-7. 

LUTTRELL, COL.: aimoliitcd over W^llkea, ix. 
4282, 42^L 

^tTTZl'lN, BATTLE OF : vil. 3027-30. 
LYCURGUS: lawa of, 1. 423 sq il. 566, 571, 
lils nxpodiant to onforco thoin^ xl. 4917; mili¬ 
tant institutions of, x. 4766 
LYSIPPUS : sculptor to Alexander, 11, 77S. 

MACiENAS : ode to, li. 965. 

MAtJAITLAY. THOMAS BABTNOTON: on 
Bacon, vi. 2680, on OrtunwoU Napoleon, 
XX. 9574; hln dislike of Walpole, tx, 3920 (rtoo 
also General Index). 

MAIUULAY, DR.: JohiiHon onjx. 4230. 
MAtJEDONlA: see ALEXANDER and 

PHILIP. 

MAClllAVELLf: an cxfimple of Italian pa- 
ffocity, xll* 5H8: roaMoiiM for wrillnj;' his 
** Prince,” xvli, 7607 (see General Index) 
MA(]MA110N, MAKSIUL: appli|d to bv tho 
Prliir.6 Imiieriol for a mllllory c»Mnmisfilon, 
xvlli. 83B5. 

MA DISON, JAMES : childhood of, xi. 4907. 
MAGINN, DR. WILLIAM: iiia Homeric 
balladfi, I. U8, 310 (hoc aJeo General Index). 
MAGNA CIIARTA, tho: vi. 2r>5lsq. ♦ 

MAHHATTAS, the: »<o INDIA. 
MAINTENGN, MME. DE: vil. 8121 sq.; Iiu 
affinary convorhatlon with llelon ofTroy, i. 189. 
MAN: SCO ANTHROPOLOGY. , 

MAN FRIDAY: vlll.SMOsq. 

MANTCIIEANS: Ht. AuRUStlno’ii hostllltv to, 
xi. 4914 

MANNING, CARDINAL; at the Nowspnpor 
]h»C5« Fund dinner, xvlli. 883*3, 

MANU ; laws of, i. 8, xi f4260. 
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MANUFAOTllKEb (see also COMMEKCK 
and TKADEB): ImprovewonU and »uh- 
division of labor in, ix. 4^l40 sq.; English atti¬ 
tude toward, xJ. 4D04, 4(i()7, 4D14; no KJigllsh 
government monopoilea of, xiv. 0505^enrour- 
agecl by Henry Vlll., vi. »<d; decay in 
Italy under ffpnnish nile, '\d. 2464; Boston 
cojonlai pooiety for promoting doitiestU?, xl. 
41114; rapid growth in England after tJjo 
Amcric/^u Kovolwtioii, xv. 6il42; In England, 
their debt to the Jftjgiionots, xvlil. 8505. 

MA BAT: assassitanon of. x. 4rtS() nq. 

MAKATIJON, JiATTLE OE: number of Athe¬ 
nians pro.^o [it, ii iSij. 

M A III E A N'r< > IN KTTE : attempted escape of, 
X, 4d74 Sip * 

MARIE LOUISE, THE EMPRESS: Byron 
^ on, X* 47)-U. 

MARIITH. ll m. • 

MARUIOUOIJQH, DUKE OF: Ratlrized in 
“ History of John Bull,” vill, >1526 7 ; military 
training of, viil. «727. 

AlAJUllAOE (aet^ rIho (M:LIBACy ami 
roLYGAMY). SoUnYrt laws toucldug, it. 
600 '7Q ; among Macedonian bings, ii 772, 777 ; 
Betioonsrielcrrt, ”The lufemal Marriage,** iii. 
ilMO; of villcnia eonlrolled }>y thoir lord, iv. 
1027; of prinstf In early England, Iv, KiriO-l; 
English Borvanth' mdenturos cnncelled by, 
vli. 3207; Johifton on, ix. 4233; decreaisc 
among French peiisants through poverty, x. 
4700; second. Dr. Primrose on, ix. 4101,^103, 
dolmftoo on, ix. 4207; Darwin mi soleetion in, 
xiii 60)3-1. in Amcilcn, xv. 7216-7, slrictnesB 
of tlio conjugal tic in, xv. ?34e ; dreamfl of, 
see ** Reveries of a Bachelor/* xvii. 826d 
sq ; ‘‘sham/* in Russia, xvib. 8530, nutural 
laws regulating, xx. 0355-7; anthropologio^d 
aK]>ect of, see “Checks to the Increase of 
Genius/' xviif. 8602 ; utilitarian aspect in new 
(ountricB, xviii. 8500, xx. U560; Jean Paul on 
courtesy to wives, xvi- 7IH2; Mohammed on 
divorce, iii. 1228; eaily niarriagos unooinmou 
in inedlSDval England, yi. 2435. 

Marriage ciihtouis : Roman, il. 02241*^'; medi' 
teval Oernnin, v. 233S i Eastern, ill. 1012; llu^- 
hiun, X 4S2ii, xvlii SwM; old rural Bcotoh, xli. 
55/I2 sn,. t))0 noTiny woddlng, xii. 5538-?. 

MARTiNUS StMaULEUUS; satire on auti- 
nnvtorlalid'^, xvili. S-4P4. 

MARTVIIB; sec llELIGIOUB PKR8KCU- 

TioNS. 

AIAliYLAN’D: in colonial itmcH, xl. 4i)07-9. 

MAKY, tiUEllN OF BOOTH; vi. 2116 sq.; 
do)>arUiro fiom France, vi 2210 wq.; attenipteil 
fNcajai, vi, fiq ; her execution resented in 
Hpam, vi, 2070; Wuijiolc on Elizabeth's treat- 
pieiil of. ix, 8017, Mfljjorio Fleming on, xll. 
TviTy; bagpipes probably brought into Scotland 
by. xviil. 8320. 

MASHA Oil UBETTS (see also BOSTON); and 
the tea tax, xv, 5025M1; recall of royal ofUcors 
re<nieated by, xv, 5980-1; royal authority re¬ 
pudiated ITv, XV. i>yii4; its llboptlcft with¬ 
drawn by England, xv. 0981; Indapcndcnco of 
its ton ns In colonial tlmcH, xl. 4918. 

MAHHACRE OF 8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
DAY: see RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS. 

Ami'KRlALlSM (see also AGNOSTICISM, 
ATHEISM, and BKEKriOIBM); the doc¬ 
trine of, xl. 5271, replied to, xi. 5372: of 
Loudon and Now York, xvi. 7698; HnxJey’s 
disapproval of, xvili. 8495 so.; satire on anti- 
lAtcrlallBta, xviib 8494. 

MATHKMATKJS (see aleo GEOMETRY); 
speouhRlve m, praqUixiL IL 608 «q,; IJolmes on 
the mathematical mind, xlv. 6837-42; Roger 
Asohain on arilhnaetlc, vi. 2072. 

MATHER, CO’ITON: &eo “The Trial of 
DvUverauco Wentworth/’ xl. 4892, 


MAXIMILIAN OF AUSTRIA; 10% ideals of, 

xvi. 7007. 

MAYFLOWER/’ the; the lust Mirvivor of, it. 
4800 ; mm-authentlo china *'rwcB'* of, x. 
4859-C'J. 

MAZARIN, CARDINAL: vil. 3140, 8141. 

MKCUANIOS AND K^GINEEBINO: Roman 
proficiency In, x. 4780. 

MEDEA; see MYTHOLOGY. 

MEDICINE AND HYGIENE (see also 
BOARDS OF HEALTH): Iv. I^>87, v. 22S6; < 

l^lato and Bacon on, il. 664^9; Alexander's 
hnowlodge^of, 11, 750, 'J'oussalnPs, xx. 9578; 
Locko's study of. xvll. 7800; the ancients little 
versed in, x. 47s6; studied by iigh-born Greek 
yuntha of Homer's iimo, xx. ObGii: snmsms 
on, 11. 544-5,889, yi, 2089, see also ^^Gil Bios/' 
vilt. 8500; the IHth-century pimician, ix. 4128 
pq., the medla’val tCliaucor), Iv. 1797; 18th- 
century treatment of lairalysis, 4254; 
medieval remedies, v. 25122, 2851; WcAoy on 
the iJiJurlMUHifbsh of tea, ix. 4071 sq.; flohnAun 
on m^icuted baths, tx. 4246; ancient method 
of treating sore eves, iii. 1180; cxerclso tJlo 
English doctor’s ffrst proscription, xlv. 0502; 
FloroiicoNlghtljigaleon the evil of Interrupting 
ItivaJidfi, xtv, 6780; Hippocrates ou suitability ^ 
of remedies, xvi. 7514; digestion aided by 
mirth, xvi. 7571. ^ 

Ml'HHClH, THE HOUSE OF: Aadlngioii- 
Byinoiids on, vl. 2470 sq.; Qlovaimlncff r, 2189; 
Pioro, banlwhmout of, v. 2186: Catheiiuo, v. 
2115 sq.; Cosmo, palncc of, viil. H492-8; Ia>- 
ronzo, Ma'diiavoilrs ‘"Prince'* dedicated t<i, 

xvii, 7H07, i 

MEDUSA : sec MYTHOLOGY. 

ME HEMET ALl: and Lady Uestev Bta^ope, 
xi. 5185. 

M ELEAOER; sec JVIYTHOLOO Y. 

MEMORY (see also MINIH: a fivotor In m«jrul 
development, xlil. 5986, 5t>«7; the basis of coti- 
hclenco, xill. 5987; how to create im)>rtSiaioi)H 
on, xiv. 6780; lapses In, natural laws regulat¬ 
ing, XX. 9857. 

MENUEL^bOHN C' SerapUaol '*): xvlil, 8813 

MelsfmCANCY; Kee BEGGARS. 

MBUODACn, HYMN TO THE GOB : 1. 65. 

MBTAPHYSfCS («ci! also X^HlLOBOrHY, 
Rdwartls on **Thc Freedom of the Will/' xi. 
4996; Hobbea ou “ Tho Llliorty of Bubjerts/* 
viil. 3870; and “ Skoplje/’ vlfj. 8867); 

Hiirno on the abstract rolativity nf all aubjects, 
viii. 8870 sq.; BtevouKon ou the problem of 
the ego xill. 6118. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS (TRANSMIGRATION): 
i, JO, 15, ii, 660, vl. 2400; a fundauiental 
Bmldhiat d^Kjtrine, xl 5260-70; Ovid'a pre- 
atmtarion of, xi. 6271,^ 

MlCJTAKL ANGELO; ruM cartoons, v. 2105-0<^ 
his **Mosea'* f 147, 

MIDDLE aAES, thft (mu alao CIIIVAV 
TCY, OHUROII-MEDIJEVAL, CRtWADKH, 
FEITDALIUM, and MINSTRELS AND 
TJkOUBADOuRS) • Voltalra'a oontompt fin*, 
lx. 8}I88 ; dfsjointment of the QoAkera from, xl. 
4010; the tndlvldnal a power In, xvi. 7680; 
European politics and irooipuphy tu, Iv, 1866- 
71; food in, iv, im, 1706, 1816, v. SSW; the 
Groat Interregnum, tv. KKO; Itfb nod a«iol0ty § 
*la, Ijp. 1662, vL 2468-4, <m alao “The Cloister 
and tlie Il«arth,“ v. w85; nse of doss In, Iv. , 
168S, 1658, 1816, y. 2388-V), 2651, 2866, 8660, 
vtl. 8810-1; .o^ntnol law in, iv, 1684, v. 2886, 
vii. 8602, 8168, 6184; medlwval maedlos, v. 
2822,2651; usury in, Iv. 1619; order of hMtle 
in, y, 1951, 1056; relative latlliary etrongth of 
nations in, Iv. 1796, v. 2096,28M. 

UI6NON: see “ 'WilheUs Melaier’l Appnatioe* 
ship,** X. 466T. 
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M11.0 i)V <'UOTONA ii. bOy; Rj^ocdott? uf, il. 
OVj ; death of. x. 472y 

MiLTON, JOJl:i; Macaulay o«, xvi. 7505; 
price pawl1*or Paradirfo Lost,** xvi. 7523; on 
rccouciliatioti, vi, 4020; compand with 
i. no, 151; Limb on ‘‘ParadiiiiO Uepalntod/' 
XVI, 7815-7 (8»jc ftlan General Index), 

MINI) (see M»o IMAGINATION, MEMORY, 
and PKKOOCITY): ovoiutlmi of, In nnin 
p ' anlmala, xiil. 5084-5; In tbo lower aulmala, 
i.mrvviu ou, xHl. 5211-2; the arithmetical, 
Koluioa oft, xlv. 5342; of the nnlverae, 
MHiviife Aureltuu on, lii. 1188; (■arlyln’s rtoflni- 
tion of, vl.2658; evil elfecta on, oftlutorruptlon, 
xlv. frTbit-7; iruMlern rn^'d ftn* indcjicndCuce of, 
aeo *‘Tbc Dospotlam of Cuatom," xvh 7561; 
Racoii on control of, xvlh 7808; difference be- 
Iwi'on the Oldentol mid Uic Occidental, xvlli. 
6514; Ih onlanclomcnt with mural oualUloH, 
X V. 7222; Sohononhaiic.* on reading ininklii^, 
xvi. 752P «((.; uf^ inability to Ikmu sorrow, xvli, 
7605; Jhigehol on “ Inlelloctwil porKCcutloii,’’ 
xix. B205; Its Intluonco in modUylng bodily 

tstniptnre, xlil 5248. 

MINING INDUBTRIEft: in Britain under 
Ronicn rule, vi. 255J3; in Thrace, Bpain, and 
Gcrntaiiy, x. 4776; abniidonod near Killarney, 
lx. 4J3itiS; large mlninff pixisesslozia of the Elng 
uf Suaiu, 5 111. 8786. 

MlNStaELB AND TROUIlADOUlift: iv. 
1545, 4982; of ancient Rome, 1. 456, 459, 4t)U; 

--ae Bpiee, Iv. 1787; mlnnefilngera, lii. 1449, 
14M: Welsh Lariieriii, xviil. 6819; IMptir Allan, 
xlv. 6551. 

MIKABEAH : his anxiety to be Prime Minister, 
vt. 2864; Macauluy on ills ow*ij artldoou, xvi. 
7501) 

MlStlKrt: ftco WEALTH. 

MISSIONS, FOREIGN (hoc also dESDlTS): 
Ohrlhtlanlly aproinl by Ldlf EricHtioii In Oreou- 
hind, X 460$ aq., by Spain among the Indians, 
Y. 2256; tract to convert the people of Malabar, 
written bv Macaulay at 7, xvi. 749L 

MlftSIHHlPW RIVER, the: opened to uavl. 
gation, XV. 6958. 

MOHAMMED (fieo dIho KORAN, MOHAM¬ 
MEDANISM): on kingfibip. xill. 6206-7; 
flelion condemned by, xttl. 6194 (aec also Qen- 
(n^al Index), 

MOHAMMEDANISM (see also KORAN, 
MOORS, and TURKS): U. Spain,Hi. 128W; 
during Crtiflodoa, ili, J425: Frederick II. 
nected of, Iv. 1C81; fkuaticism of, xlil 6209, 
0212; prohibition of usury among bellevera, xl. 
5102-41, of bclifi, xvi. 7110; djtUciiItlea of Chri»- 
tlona vislllng »jo.sque«, xlil. 6214^ 6. 

MOHAWKS, the: see PimiLlHM, 

MONARGIIY («oe also FEUDALIfiM, GOV¬ 
ERNMENT, ami Machlavolira ‘•rrinoe,” v. 
S08B): Grotik view oft ti. 770, Macedonian, 11. 

• 772-0; American hoBtlilty to, lx. 4921, Bolon’k, 
it. 564; liyzantlno Empire an object-lufison In, 
X. 4768; ralne on the ahnurdlty of, vl. 4929; 
Mohammed on kingship, xllf. B0fl4, Oarlyle 
on, XX, 9576, (Jomluob on* Iv. I$68-1900; newl 
that Bubjcctft ahould grant tbelr own money, 
XV. 6921 i condiftt bcfwwn kings and vasenls, 
ili. i48T, Hr. 1869, V. I94S* 2126, vi. 2557 sq., 
boe aUo DBMOCflATKl MOVEMENT; 
cnliar i^wer of Peruvian Iucoh, v. 2239; Calvin 
m the chatftctcriallca of a trua aovtiivLm, f. 
2391: Engliah royal power atrengihciSd l>y 
Henvt II., vL 2557; wobb/*.s on the Hbertv 
of aui^Jeeta. vii. $88$ *q. j royal tit. 8129; 
vitdent end of many kings, lx. 4925-6; the 
Pretich Bevoliiiiew a Iwon to, x 4647-8; 
t*'nt of roval tnflnouce In Amerhyin eohmios, 
xl. 4904.4906-7,4909; flattering effect of pet!^ 
tmna to kings, x?- 4926; small Wanda 
pro'^or object of monarchical protection, xl 


49 if7; mcntlal icbtlcbiinebb of mouaicLical gov¬ 
ernments, xL 49H0 

MONOK, GENERAL GEORGE; Fuller on, 
vil. 8808, 

MONKEYS (Hco olflo “T)io Orang Ulan,” xvi. 
7621 )f zoological rclatioim to man, \ilj, 5984; 
InstancoB of moral niiujitiee In. xiii. 5944-5. 

MONMOUTH, DUKE OF: vli. 83J27-S. 8881; 
marriage of, vll, $881; rebellion of, vill sq. 

MONOPOLIES also TRUSTS): of Hank uf 
England on leaning iioWfl. vi. 2V)20; Govor. 
lueiiUb tbuir absojico in Ifoigland, xiv. 6" ; 

lauded, i'N. itoasnnt proj)HeiorHh)[>, vi, 21 li. 

MONOTHEISM: t. 11-12, Chrbthe 
highest ftU’in‘ f, \I 

MONTAlGNK* ilimieiion uo hie Intellectual 
Opportunities^, xiv, 6702 (beo ulao Gouerol Im 

MONTEavCULLl: his victory at St. Gothard. • 
X. 4620. 

MONTESQUIEU: ae a stjliat, xli. 51U (sec 
also GiMiml Index), 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT: bcwrely criti¬ 
cised by Macaulav, x\i. 749S. 

MONTROSE, MAlCQUlS OF: Carlyle on, vl. 


MOORSifiec nl»() “Poem ofM> Cld/Mli, 1281-6, 
and Muhlum Domination ixi Spain,111. 1286): 
how brought Into Spain, vPi, 8S71-2; asiioh- 
bandmijii, viii. 8785; batilo of RoucesvalU* , 
vill. iin* 

MORAL QITALITIES (see nlao FRIENDSHIP, 
HEROISM, HITMAN SYMPATHY, aiul 
Morality Indeuoiduiit of Utility,’’ xviil. 
8642): memory the basiB of» xlil. 5987; thu 
universe ptmaessetl of, xv. 7joy ^ ; weaknet^j^ 
of the modern niothod uf developing, xvi. 
7591-2. 7598; ogreeiuont uf oil tchcliorM upon, 
xvi, 7682; Greek Ideab of, U. 4175, see also 
** Ethh H of thf Heroic Ago/' xx. 9859 ; Homo 
on the effect of aiTn and 6<*lonceK on, >111. 8876, 
8877; fal'i'J btiuujiirda uf, amojig savagee, xlil. 
6937; Darwin on the pohRiWo horedily of, 
xlll. 5937; SJi* Thuinap Browne on the dllll 
oulty of practicing, vl. 2Sss- 9; their dovolO]i^ 
meut lit man, xiu. 6985-7; influenced by a 
bcllofiiiGod, xlil. 6937, XV 6957; thepo«iiivo 
hotter than the nogativo, xiv. 6856; developed 
by temptation (Kplotua), 111. 1819; the iieco?*- 
aary boBla uf government, xv, 6067 ; fiffoc.t oj* 
ntoralH comr»arod, of rrifttocraoy and dcim»c* 
racy, XV. 72^17 firj.: their fu(!>|un with tJ*e lulel- 
looi, XV. T'ilW; dcvelopijicnt In children, mc 
H erbert Spencer'e “Moral Education,^’ xvi. 
7575. 


MORE, MRS. HANNAH; on the child Ma¬ 
caulay, xvi. 7489, 7492 

more; sir THOMAS. anecdotes of, vl. 2642^, 
2649 (.see ftbo General Index). 

MORMONiSM: hoc POLYGAMY. 

MORRIS. WILLIAM : “ 'Dm Earthly Paradlae/' 
1, 96 («ce als<» General Indc^) 

MOStXlW: Hlamarck uiu xlx. 9184-6. 

MQHBH: training of, I b2; Mlchtrl Augclo^B 
atntue of, i. 147; Danl c on the jinal oalvaMon 
of, ill. 1103. 

MOZAitT; conirujtled with Bceilioven, xvb 
7660. 


MOLIjER. MAY: on the Nibolungenllecl nlR] 
the “ Minncfcknger/* id. 1451 mj.; on llic Uo- 
fnautic Buhool, iti.U^&faee alHo (icuoral Indcxh 
MUMMIES (sec also The Tombb uf Gie Kings/’ 
xvllb BWT): IWuvlmi, v. 22fd, 22(54. 

MUSIC (see also MINSTRELS AND TRCft- 


BADOURS, and Collins’ “Ode on the Pas- 
slona/’ viU. «b80); delights of, iil, 1240;* Nero’s 
love for, 111. 1245-7; Hunventtto GoUinPa talent 
but dtstoeto for, V. 8187-8,2190,2891-4; Luiber’a 
love fur, V. 2322, Own'go Herbert’s, vll. $809, 
the negro’s, xvUI. 838; Roger Ascbaui on, vl. 
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: Milton on,vi. ‘i87H; mtirUaJ, of tli«* 
ill. 188}J; Turkish, Mary Wortley Montafi*!! on, 
vlli 8497; tho opera In I8th-cetitiiry Italy, xll. 
&415-G; Kreuch i»atrloUc bonffs, xiil. 610H-0, xx. 
9581; no^ 3 ^ro inlristrelK'; xviii. WIH.S; itw dabt to 
Bantley, BiiJllvan,and Bainton Dolby, x^?^, WIRI; 
Ainateur study of, xiv 8774-5; error of perform¬ 
ing on several InfitriiinontB, xlv. 6775; Mozart 
Hoolhoven, xvi. 7669 ; Gluck on iU rolalion to 
drania, xvil. 8287 ; wtroot mUHlc, xvill sq.; 
national Hchools of, xviil HiUl); history of hag- 
idnes,xvlli. ; composition of bcoloh and 

Irmh inelodlos, Aviii. 8819; the harp, xvlli. 
W19 ; hand-organs, xvlli. 8821 4; the Uoituru 
band, xvld. fc(i<24-6; string l;ands, xviii. 8826; 
musical glasses, xvill. 8829; blind strool 
nihiStrelB, xvill 8882. * 

MITTUA L AI).MIRATION BOOIETIEH : 

Holmes on, xlv, (Wl9, 

MYTHOLOGY AND LEOENDft' (see also 
AUGITKB AND OMENS, FA IILE8, FAJttlEH, 
FAIRY TALEB, KALLVALA. and 
WTT(MICUAFT): Greek (see ali^o HELEN 
OF TROY, UEUCTJLES, HUM Eli, NA- 
TURK-MYTH8. ODYHSEITS, ZEUB, and 
“Greek Myths,i 480 sq.), I. 418, il. 928, xv. 
7111-2; Oirco, i. 282, 257, 11 501 ; Calypso, 1. 
2Gl; Nauwlcaa, wjc uDVBBEOS ; 0yeloj»-i, and 
Odysseus, 1. 818, 825, with Ads and Giifaten, J 
885, in lovo, 1. 888/^ Iplilgenia, b. 984 ; Polyxenn, 
11.922; ILuinut, praise of, 11. 925; Onbiurs, 
Chiron, 1. 876 ; Med^^H, I 895 sq ; dasori and th( 
Golden Heece, i, «q. ; Cadiutis, i. 3*X, li. 
557, epigrams on, ii. 549-1 ; Cast or and Pollnx 
1. 887 , TlicHcUH, i. 887 ; Athene, i. 265, 277 
Mj., 411 , Alcinoufi, i. 277, palace of, 1. 28 h, 
ho-^pUahtv of, iii. 1162, gatdcns of, viii. 8481, 
and ULbsep, ij. 570; Olympus, 1, 278; the 
Hitenw, i, 242; Gardens of the Ile-spcndee, h 
;uri; the Fatort, 921, iii. 1106; Oridieus 
and Kuiyclioe, chnnn of the story, xvli. 8275, 
8277, 8278, Virgil on. 8276-7 ; Olmron, ni. 
1101 sq. ; the Sibyls, iii. 1974; II>dra, the, 
i. 481, sec also IIEHCULKB; A'-iunin 6n<i 
Dido, J. 342 sq. ; Mednsft, ii. 482 xq.; Me- 
lenger, Jx. 4172; niiloctcdcs, Lrssn g **n hifl 
lopresentation l)V Sopliodos and Chatcaubrun, 
ix. 4172 sq, 

Tleathen leligioijH, sec RBLIGION and 
HINDU HYMNS. 

Ijfa'eiidH: of King Soloiium, ill. 7211-5, vlh. 
8431 . sleep, iii. 1302; buried cities, iii, 1455 sq.; 
David and L(dunan, iv lOOw ; the Uedy Lanee, 
Iv. 1462 ; expected return of Ibirl»aross)i, »y. 
1669; Fiorabvas, Iv. 1677, v. 2275 ; the lost 
hatchet, v. 2210 sq.; Prostcr John, w. IHOpsq ; 
nverb and Uvor monsters, vi 2800-7: the 
Ladv of the Lniid, iv. 1806 sq,: theiiiulerw'orld, 
ill. i075-6, 1098, IV. J687 Mmhn, v. 2080^1, 
Elixir of Life, seo ALCHEMY ; Rope Joan, v, 
2855; the Find I'lpcr, v. 2399 ; Bt. Genn-M. i 432; 
ghosU, belief In, 1. 418, Swift on, vlll. 8499* 
warnings given by, x. 4B0*V0 ; the AVIld lliinta- 
man, lx ^07 sq.; three the sacred rmtnber In 
ancient Rome, x. 47T0; founding of Rome, ill, 
109.\ X 4772; Unlpcds, x. 4816- the dropping 
cave of Cromarty, xl. 6168 so.; Flddlors’Well, 
xi. 5170 -2; the shadow, xl. 526H-9, seo also “The 
Mhodowless Man,” xvl. 7862 sq.; the Dil Manos 
Igods of tbo dead), 11. 640; legends of the 
liiilnpiily of football, xilb 6909: tho ring of 
Oustnvua Adolphus, vU, 898U-1; letiahlsui, xvl. 
7638, xvlli. 8ii9l. 

II *> * 

NACVItrs ; tmnrlsonment of, 1. 460; on young 
atateficaen, il. 944. FTION. 

NANTES. EDICT OF : see THE REFORMA- 
NAFIEU, MoYKY; Macaulay's letter to, xvl. 

Trj'ii 


NAFOLEON HI.: his acnsltlvenesB to criti¬ 


cism, XX. 9678. 

NAPOLEON liONAPABTE (see also “ Murdor 
of the Due d’Knghien,“ x. 4701,.‘‘inocUda,” 
X. 4732, and HlstoHo Doubts Relative to 
Napoleon Buonaparte,” xx. 9409): iv. 1800; 
Byrotx’s ode to, x. 4728; and the savants, xl. 
6111-2; Duke of Hn»2-Weimar submits to, 
xl. 602K ; on dollberallon, xlv. 6778; oowipnrea 
■with Cropiw'oll, XX. 9574; at the Pence of 
Amiens, xx. 9676; Ton mint defeated find 


lm]>risonod by, xx 9677 sq.; warsff, see “'Ihe 
Hueccssful Experiment in Dosslciitlon,” xx 


9832; Tou^aliit 4‘.ornpftred to, xx. 9578; ex- 
tiftvaganon of, xx. 0583; anecdote of, \x. 
9 88; return frnin Elba, auecdole of, xx. 
9579; limitations of bis xiownr, vhl, 3140; 
his coiivetRion i»f foes into fneiidb, xv. 7117; 


his fiwoul worn by the rriiice Xmpciial, xviii. 
8391. 


NATIONS (see also (XILONIZATION. OOV- 
EUNMENT, . UlHTOilV, NATURALIZA¬ 
TION LAWK,^PATRIOTISM, nm\ JhsgclMd's 
“Injitation rh h. Factor in Nation-making./* 
xix. 8090) England a mother of, xv. 0942^; 
tVasbmgton on Aun rican nentralitv amonj^, 
XV. G0.52, dO'uS-(i2 ; Galtoii c*n the ideal, xviij. 
8507; clcmooracy a nromol-tT of pence between, 
xix. 8881. Aloxandrr's view nt the EaKterii, 
II. 777 , French the linpinl iinU iK^iw^en, xii. 
5415; of Eunqu'i, political relations in 15tli 
century, iv. ; debts of, Etqdlsh, vi. 

2019, a nooe.s^arv evil, xi. 4914 : unity of, 
discouiby Holy Koituui Empire, tv. i05H- 
9, John IhiKid. on, xx. 9723*4; ill-lJUing 
)3obtica1 institnUnnH in, xix. B884; national 
traits doHiiablo in liiej-atiiie, xji. 541 i-5 . 
theii wealtii not nic.rcnrted througli coinnh'iee. 
lx. 4245; Ntivv York^s lack of nnUonality and 
individuality, XAdt 7689; innkin^^ of 

natioua the product of two great forcf s, xix. 
8900 

natural history (soe uh^o ANIMALS. 
Botany, nature): pndUablo to students 

with liuiitod leisure, xlv. 1»772. 

NATURAi. PHILOSOPin (seo also t^HEM- 
ISTRY and NATURE): ncope of, li. 668; 
Ixaak Walton mi water, vi. 2Soo.i; 'j’yiMlR]i on 
fidhosion bv freezing, xvi. 7614; effects of rain¬ 
fall, xK 61B« sq.; pedarity, xv. 7197 , rato of 
motion of light, xvi. 75(H 
NATURALIZATION LAWS: Bolon’a, U. 672; 
obstructed in America by George III,, xv 
6946. * 


NA'riJRE (SCO also ANIMALS, ANTHRO- 
POEOGY, HOin'IOULTLTRE, NATURAL 
PHIEOSOPllY, NATURE-MYTHS, “Tho 
Natural JlUtury of Halborne,” x. 4681, and 
“Woud-Outtlng,“ xvlli. 8668): belief in a 
world-aoul tauglit by ubservatlou oi; xl. 5270; 
Hpiritual loasoiifl of, xfil. 6S8S bo.; compenaatioif' 
in Iho world of, xv. 7J07-6; imllUrian trlcke of, 
xvl, 7684-fl; laws of In the moral and Intel- 
loctunl world, xx. 9856 so.; her work*of rec- 
larufttion In cities, xiv. 6865; Arabian flora 
and fauna, 11. 712-^; Walton on angling, vl. 
2H90 aq., Leigh Hunt on, vl. 2900 sn.; I'horenu 
on Walden Pond in winter, xl. 6l72 sq ; De 
Qnincey on the silence of a summer morning, 
xiv. 0T80-1; fruit and vegetation in Ceylon, xx. 
960iM ; Heine on the Brocken, xl. 580W); 
Lakw of Killarnoy, soo “A Tour in Ireland,’’ 
ix. 4830. 


Poems on: v. 2217-S, vll. 8868, vUl, 8S51 
eg.; “Ode on the Rpnng,“ xvll, H089; “Forest 
Ilymne*’* xvti. 8166; ^The Tiger,“ x, 4486; 
“Tlie Bkylark,*' x)I. 6558; “The Cataract of 
liOdore,’* xii. 5684-7; “To DIossoina/' viL 
8858 ; “To Dafforlils,"* vii. 8359-60. 

NfATUBF-MYTITS: U 7 sq., 483; JL 054 ; 
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(lawn Aud fun myth$^ rv*Ii 8276; Orj^heu^aml 
KurNMllci* li type of, xvii 627.V6. 

NAVAL WAEFAUE also THE INVINCI- 
iU4E AKMAT>A and TiUA(-Y); ojmiKxl liy 
Lliittbcjth, vL 2675; between J^nirland and the 

uillod Fowerw, XV. W17 no.; Hpanirth, vi. 2698; 

Eri#;lanil the hrst to buUd DT^atos, ’i ii. SMt>8; jlre 
whips, vli. lUt64; 8i4i#yo jjd" ],eydoii, vi wii.; 
bulUoft of Aotiuui, li. OffiM; attack of the Cm- 
waders on CoJiBUntinople, iv JGOi-fi; battle of 
the X, 4Cb7-9, of Trafalgar, x. 4748 

i Oi < ape Bi AThcent, xv. 6941, ijf too War of 
tS12, X. 47111 Ml ; I'rcnrh fleet destroyed by 
John of Lii^lanu. vl. 2560; decay of BpanUli j 
navy, vlih 0448, UaniUton on Aimndra’s need 
for a navy, [x. 404f> 

NECKEU; JAtTiCES: downfall of, vl. 2864-5 
NEKHWINDKN, IJATTLE OK; vh. 8121-2, 
NKOUO 1C ACE, the t»eo also BLAYEKY and 
Tnunaalnt l/Ouverture,” xx. 0f)?2): tbelr love 
of mush;^ xvill. 8J188; tranwportatioii of iVeo 
ncin'oett profKiwed by YV^'bwtor, xix. Sb3n, 6842; 
negro population of eolonlal® Aineriea, xi. 
4908—1; cai nival among Junialca negroes, xiv. 
61184 sfj 

NELSON, APMIKAL; x. 474.1 
NEMEKIS, DOlTKlNEOK: see IIELIGION, 
,^1^0L0(irISM: Max O'Uoll on thu cra/c for, 
xtv. 6M7-vS; Addiwon'fl dislike of, xlr. 6517 
NEUO, TUE EMKKUUU: III. 1121, 1215 ; 

on Seinfra, \i. ‘J65<i; Vespasian on, vi, 26b5; 
Aiadlonftis on, vl. 2645 

NKTIIKKLANPS, THE (see also HOLLAND, 
l^rly Dutch P(»otry, Iv 1808 bo., “The Ecllcf 
of Leyden.“ vl. 26iM, and “Charles V.,*’ vi 
^ 2665): inssiKted bv England agalinst Spain, vl. 

2674 614 .; Louts A IV at war with, vU. B 12 i»~ 2 , • 
reUg^niM wars in, vi. 2GB5; Its niedhnval eltloF 
conii»arod with othfTs, iv I*^59; aBsistanee 
against thelnvlnelblc ArniajJa, vi. 2C9S 
NEWENOLAND: peihonindand government 
of lib colonics, xi. 49l8-4, xvdi. 8520-1; popiihv 
tlon of, xl 4908; ctminiorco of, xvih. 6 *> 21 ; the 
Calvinism of, xvlil. 4914-6. 

NEW .7 EUSEV : as an English colony, xi. 4910. 
NEWMAN, FRANCIS W.: ti-anslatlon of 
lloiner, i. 147. 

NEWMAN, JOHN lIISNIiY: on personalln- 
flnoiu'.c in rellgloiis pro[»agallon, xlx. S9U2 (sec 
also General Index.) 

NEW OKLEAN^: before and after the Civil 
War, xvi. 7600-1. 

NE WS}*A PEKS : see JOflUNALISM. 
NEWTON, SIR ISAAC; Pope on, vlll. 846??; 
Thomson on, vUl. 8ri:)4. 

NEW YOltK crt'Y (sea also “Now York after 
Paris,'’ xvl. TOHSi: hnjtortiinco In colonial 
tlmo.H, xl, 4910-2; satire on Dirtch colonial 
life In, see “The Golden Reign of Woutei Van 
^rwdJler,*' XV. 0B26; shop windows of, xvi. 
^7608; its colonial AsseiffUly suspended by Eng¬ 
land, XV. 6927-6; Wall-Wtroct speculations, see 
“The Erie Railway Scandal,'^ xlx. K886 sq., 
land routrovorsy with Vermont, xv. 09i$6. 
NllUCLrmCENLlED: see KPICli and Oon- 
ond Index. 

NH?ARA6UA; W^idker's connection with, xvi. 

TrtOl-4. 

NIKBUIIU; on Roman history, i. 440, 460; on 
Roman halladlsts, !. 460; on power of Mace- 
m donlan kings, 11. 771. 

^NIGHTINGALE, FlAHlENCE; on evils gf Jn^ 
toiTuption, xlv, 6786. 

• NILE, Til E UlVKK; overtlow of, i. 67. 

“NINETY-8rX” (South Carolina): Involved 
in Revolutionary disturbances, sue “HtM*der 
Will Out^” xlx. 8792. 

NINON DE J/ENOLOB ! v\l 8160. 8141-8. 
NORMANS, the: conquest of England, 111. 
1417 sq,; animoMliy to AngcVlns, lii. 1486. 


NOUSlfMKN, the: Yulo among, x. 4898, 4817; 
discovery of America by, sec “ The Finding of 
■Wineland the'Good,'’ x. 4808; berserks, v. 
4816 80. 

NORTir CAROLINA : in colonial tiinefl, xl. 
4lM)5. . 

NORTH, LOUD: made Prime Minister, xv. 
C927 ; attitude Unvard Aiaeih-a, \v 6960, G9B9; 
resignation of, xv. 6986-7, 6989; bis mliilsiry 
a screen for George IIL'e despotism, xv. 6940; 
(Hbbofi on, x.46(»5. 

NORWAY : coast towns of, xviil, 6862; foU- 
tales of, 600 “Tak^*> from the#'ield,“ xvi. 7B*‘ . 

NULLIFICATION; see AMifiUlCA, Scale 
Rights 

ODYSSEUS; and Circe, i. iibi: and (Calypso, i. 
204; aud Nauslcaa, I. 277; ana the Cydops, i. 
218 

OLAF Tin^JOVASON, KING : x. 4808. 

OLD AGE. Walpolo on, lx. 0908, 0914, 3918; 
Parker's pennon on xl. 5278-81; undrslrabiltty 
of nltainiuij, vl. 2884-41, compensations of, il. 
94il pq.; transiton naiure of Its griefs, lx. 4159; 
t^hdlov on its bllglitliig ethu't, \iv. 6787 

OLYMPIC GAMES, the- i. f>(»:-ll; II, 748; 
A lex a ml er and, 1. 8i>9 ; Rucon on, \1. 2653 , the 
training for, ill. 1828 . 

OLYMPUH: seo MYT/IOLOO^Y 

ORATORV (sec nLo LANGUAGE and Quln- 
tilhiii’s “ Jocul.ni Oratory,” lift 15): the Asiatic 
school of, 11. S'^t); l)eniiK‘*thenes on, 11. 785 sq ; 
bow®to ]»crfoct oneself in, Iv. I5S7 ; of Crom¬ 
well, C«rl)de on, vL 2s59 60; of ShaRcsImry 
and Halllux, Macaiilav on, vil. »W5; Cailylo on 
mnccrity in, xHl. 5950 -2 ; of the l^rince Imperial, 
xvlli ; of Thackeray, xlx 6949-50; Da 
VInel nn its ple.torlid representation, v. 20*55 
sq,; its unsatlhfjtctorv preserAatluu for pos 
terlty, lx. 6tK‘Vl; the English able aftcrMlinner 
speakers, xiv. 6514 ; sermons seldom preached 
in early England, Iv, 1687; abh* Parliamentary 
speakers on the Ruvolulioiiftry War, x. 4605-6 

OIGKNT, the: desp<dl8m of custom In, xvi, 
7592-41; mental c.horaclcristirs of, xvlil. 8M4 ; 
u inriglelui of, xl. 5104 sip; lloiid language of, 
xlli. 619r sQ.; warm friendships rare in, vli 
8J99: marriage customs In, ill. lol2; In- 
Cfiufthty of commercial exchange between 
Roman oinnlro and, x. 4777 ; oxcllod by Blr 
Rydney HmlthVs achievements, xl. 5181; Inllti- 
oiic<’ oi its Boperfttitlons on resklont Europeans, 
xi^. b9U4; Alexander’s view of Its nations, 11, 
777; theory of gypsje.s’ eastw'nrd migration, 
Xl. M82; an ICastcrii linrein, vlil 8495-7. 

ORMCZD (GKOMAHDEH) (sou also ZORO¬ 
ASTER): J. 9. 

ORIGIEUS AND EURYDICE: see MY¬ 
THOLOGY. 

ORRIAN: CesaroUTs traiiahitlon of, xH. 5113 
(seo also General Indet) 

OVID: in the slmdos, hi. 1108 ; belief in Tnetem- 
psVchoHls, xi. 5271 fsoe also Gencrol Indox). 

OXPORD MOVEMENT, the; sco TRACTA- 
RIAN MOVEMENT • 

OXFORD UNIVEURITY; renown In 18th 
oontuiy, Iv. 1680; Johnsoii’H praise of, lx. 
4230-1; Lamb's visit to, xl. 50G3. 

pageants and PROCEHHlONfl (soo ols# 
GLADIATORIAl. HIIOWH, OLYMPIC 
GAMER, and ‘‘The Touvnamont,” iv. 1518): 
triumphal, of Trajan, ill. 1189, of Aardius, lii. 
1866 flq.; penitontlaU 111. 1142, during tho 
Milan plague, v 2406; of Antony and Cl^i- 
pativi, h. bS7, S98; of conquering Crujiaderfi, 
Iv. 1468; pllgrlmagos, Iv. 1785 sq.; eorMatlon 
of tho Incii of Peru, v. 225t; the Konuw'orLh 
revels, xJll, 6005; celebration of tho Prince 
Imperfars uu^lorlty. xvllL 68S2-8. 
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PAINTING (H«e uliio AUT): dmouja-oJ b> , 
MuhuioinoO, Hi, 1280 ; Da \lncl on tho art of, ' 
V* 20:»2 Hq., a imiiiter on, xtV. 077fci, 0780, 0781,1 
0780; iuclivuluaJity til Aiiiprk'nn ho))Oo 1 of, xvi,: 
7t)01-2, 7007 ; Bruwuitig on tin* diHooumt^liu | 
cfl'^ioi of )rcrl'i}cUoi. <ii, xvii 8108 0 ;-.<Jecay of,' 
ill viii. 344;*: 10th CPDtury, HcliOi ^n- 

l.uLor ou, x\i. 7fi32-3; of vlaying-cards, v. 
1'81U2; l) 0 lHDy a hclo In liuiclBCftpe paintcrM, 
xiv OiTa; a Hntiuh'b ail collecUoJi, Xvi. 7M)8, 
f1att<mn;< porirnitb, viii, R48S; Thackeray on 
tiic hiiuiiU fui^A liablB of Luiiilon artiste, xu. 
OhVlM 

rALMKKSTOK, liOUD: of, xlv, 

03:*1 ; Miiiilt of hiH adniiniHiratiOh, xjk. 8002. 

1'a\NAMA (JANAL, the: a sut^gisLcd hitc 
fur, xvL 7ijf>r0. 

J'ANTHKISM - I. 7 fio., 118 ; iii 113:). 

J Al'KU CUHIiKNCT : seo CUK!»ENCY. 

PA PvASITES, SOCIAL (roc also KEaUAllS, 
»)h1 “TIio Solf-AimlytiiiS of a raiwit©,’* \x. 
•1027): Epictetus oil tlio* piico paid by. 111. 
1S22; Maoaulay’s ttvtirrtlon to, xvl. 7407 ; Sldo- 
nhis OD tlie fortuxDvbnntoJ\ Mi. 117>3. 

PA HIS : fitreets ol, xvi. 7079 SO; shop wlndu^vt* 
of, xvl. 70HU, 7093; asslnillaUng power of, xvl. 
7CS9; contrasted with Now York, xvl. 
7088 S(j. 

PAJtNAHHlTB, MOUNT ' 11. 760, 788. 

PAHTHI5NON, m E : built by siaves, xlx. BS99. 

PAK'fTES, POLITICAL («eo also ABOId 
TiON, ENGLISH PAULIAMKNT, ddOO* 
BITES, WARS OK THE HOSES): In oiuly 
Homo, i. 4b8. 466, M. 817, lu Switzerland, xix. 
N89H; In Atiiens, II, 563, f>73; in Kloronce, 
Piagnoul, Y. 2202, Ooinpaguaccl, v. 2012 mj., 
Arrabblati, v. 2014 aq., GuoUilis and Ghlbel- 
lines, V. 2089; hi Aniarlca, eclipse of tho Oemo- 
crute, xvl 7598; in Eurupo, Bryce on, xlx. 
HS78; Iiui>eriftU»tH, 8882-^; TorlCB, Atncrl** 
can, xlx. 8792; Waabington on tho evils of, xv. 
6958-6; leadeffihlp merely nominal In the 
modern, xix. 8896-7. 

PARVENUS: among French nobility, vll 
8132-8; In 16tb-ctMUnry England, vt 24.%. 

PATEU, WALTKU: lI^I»Mr^onatR^J of, see 
nolo, XVL 7MI (see alflo General Index). 

PATRICIANS (see also PAKTIKS, POLITI¬ 
CAL, Horne): the Bolo BubjoctH of early Ivouian 
lyiics, 1. 4r>ti. 

PATiaOTlSM (son also GJHONDISTS, HKHO- 
ISM, LIBJCKTY, “CJiaiacter of the Loyal- 
late,** xL ^80, and “The Old Woman of 
hb xhi. 5884) ; lucrcuHOfl by 

attliethm, xill. 0108: EpicU-tus mi the trm, iii. 
1.T2J , OllYcr Ooh^niitU'a llattciiiig tetlec- 
Irons of, xiii. 6176-1 ; iientrnllfy Incoinpatihlo 
wnth, i 414, h 509 ; ii'ilional, Btined by tho 
Uo\y Homan Empire, vl 1658-9; cotumcvciab 
lain kept down by, In luediawiil England, vi. 
2488, 2489; of Spartans, 1. 42B-9: of Sulla, 
Freeman on, vL lOb-W); of the Prince Im- 
tKM'loJ, xvitl, S8S4; French soldiers unable to 
tight the«^*MarsoiUaleic,“ xx. 9581. 

PA USA NIAS: 11.770 

PEEL, HIU liOBEHT; reconiinendatlon of 
free trade, xx. 9676. 

PKLAQ1AN9; St. Auguatiue’s hostility to, xl. 

^4914. 

PELUAM, HENRY; on temporary meames, 
xh. 4920. 

PENN, WILLIAM; tolerant fipiiit of, vM. 8370. 

PENNSYLVANIA (fww also FRANKLIN ami 
PHILADELPHIA): as an English colony, xi. 
4909 ; Quaker InducmHi lu, xl. 49IQ-1; Brad¬ 
ford the flrst printer in, xv. 6KT0. 

PENfi^iONS: for military aorvice In England, 
xvl. 769 b, in Athens, It. 676. 

PKPYB, SAMUEL (see also “Penelope goes to 
Court,’' xl. 4878); Evelyn on, vih 8864; on tea, 


X. 4b60. on football, xiii. 6009 (see also den- 
criU Index). 

PERCY KELIQUKS; see BALLADS. 

PEROAMUS, LIBttAKY OP: see LIBBA- 
KIEB 

PEUSKCUTlONSs #ee RELIGIOUS TERSE- 
OUTION8. 

I’EKSU (soft also CAMBY8E8. DARIUS, 
KUPHRATEH, 'I’llKRMOPYL^): wllgloii 
of, Bee EOUOASTEli; nrni* and artuor la 
aiiclont, 11. Vt ; Alexander'ii conquest of, 11. T40 
sq.; Atexaiider fnfluonce«l by," 11. 178, 777; 
modern, Ilfo and manners in, xl. 5UM); oere- 
monlotin riUquottu of, xllt. 6180 aq.; social In- 
tercourfKi in, xltl. 6IWV-#I; men of Jotters 
liouored In, xiii. 0101; literature of, xill. 0101 
Bu.; a tyiiioal governor of, xiii. 0200 sq.; cruultv 
of, xill. n'211; doors uaeoliiition in nouBOb or, 
xlli. 0212; nllliiitco with Efryi't, li. B!1S; Orot'flus 
disturbed by their {jvowln;. iKiwnr, 11. ; 

(Blucatiou of youth, 11. 724, V. 22tt|, xiii. 0008 Hq. 

PERU : BOH ‘M’lau ro in Peru,*’ v. 2289. 

PEBTILO'.XCIIh : v. 2027; produeed by famiuc, 
vl. 2000, by 8lau;,dit<)r, Iv. 1409; in 18tb-con 
tury EiiKhind, Iv IMO, i<la;ruo of lObO, v. 
2075; Mlianeue, of 1080, vi. 2Jj08 sq,, of Lon¬ 
don, vl. 2>M)2 so., 2810 B(].; moivd nuW of, vlll. 
8981 ; bills of neallb required In eiitoriug lUl 
inn towns, v 2854 

PETER THE GHEAT: Boe Vollalro’a “ Obarlcs 
XU,,’* vHl. 5758. 

PETEK THE HERMIT: Cnisades preached 
by, til. 1426 bq.; Ibll of, iv. 1401, 

PETRAR(.!H: dandyism of, xlv. 6854 (oeo 
also General Index). 

PUIDIAH: his works tiui*rted out by slaves, xlx. 
8809. 

PlllLADELPIUA: KranWin’s arHvol «1, xv. 
0972-8; shop vvlndovvfl of, xvi. 7008, 

PUILANTHROPV: nee GHARITIES. 

PHILIP II. I8ee also THE IHVIKCIBLE 
ARMADA): extent of his dominion, vlli. 
8489-40. 

PIHLTP OF MAGED05J: anecdote of, 1. 809; 
Dcuiobtbenes on, 11. 785-9; n<>t a true Greek, 
II 709; dlscardiiient of citizen soldiers, 11. 775; 
Gauls reitulsed by, ii. 790: Phuctou on, xUi. 
5951. 

PHILISTINIBM : ix. 8921. 

PHILGOTETKH: see MTTUOI/)GT. 

P11ILOI.OGY (see also LANGUAGES and 
NEOLO(il8M): dlaseniinatlon of Greek In 
Macedonia, 11. 772; derivation of common 
English wonls, xlv. 6505-17-lS, xv. 72(V+, of 
naniOB of early deilieH, 1. 8 sq., of the Romau 
niune and language, x. 4709-71. 

PUiLGBOPIir (SCO also EPICUREANISM, 
FATALISM, METAVUTSrCS, SKEPl’l- 
CI8M, STOICISM, and “Naturalism and 
Ethics,’’ xvi. 7081)« luttteriaUsin an error 
lu, xvlfl. 8495 aq.; of Gointo, Huxley on, 
xvlll. 8406-7; Hume on the liuiltatlnns of, 
vlll. 8968, 8875-6, 8878, on the oardlnal prlu- 
cl[»k' of, ,vilL 8660-70; decay ofi German, 
Schopenhauer on, xvl. 7M1-2; Athenian 
schools of, closed by Jnstiniai), 11. 674; 
of Archbnodes, 11. 666; of BocraloB. U. 678, 
vl, 2954; poverty the handmaid of, li. 985-1; 
of content, ti. 962-4, ill. 1185, Iv, 1577 sm; 
Cynic, iv, 1241, t. 2082 sq.; of isa’dl, It. 1576- 

* 92; of government, HaohlaTelil on, v. 2082 sq.;.'* 
of^'Coiicord, v,2822; uid roUglon, Bacon on.vl. 
2528; Its attitude toward death, see HEATH; 
Seneca on anger. 111, 1854-87, xlv. 6769; vanity 
of worldly things, Ul. 1127, 1887-40, Iv. 1781, 
1927 sq., vl, 25^; not inoonslstent with mer¬ 
cantile pursnlts, li. 568; dlflerenoe between 
Plato’s and Bacon's systems, U. 665'76; the 
philosopher, De Quincy on nls attitude to¬ 
ward humanity, xlv. 6741-2, the tralnlug for. 
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til, Scshopenhaupr ou Ihn tnio, xvl. TrrflO, 
a Persian, xilf. 

PIUK1U>N: AloxanilorV attempted bribory of, 
vi, aiK7; Philip and Uemosihenes, xili 
5951. 

numiClAM^ the: il m 

PHYSICS; mo NATO UAL PUTLOSOrHY. 

PlIYSlOUKiX (»eo a*so “The llparl,’* xvtll 
W82, **Tho InvestigJitlon of xvUi. 815^9, 
“I'he PhyBiolo>?y of Laiifrhtcr,*’ xvl. 7561, end 
' li(ie Succeasfuf Experiment in Heslccatloii,’' 
XX, 95rt‘2>f cotnponenU of protoplasm, kx . 
8400-5; the hypofirlosRifl mote pliant in woman 
than In man, xfv.eMO; eyolutioiufloe Darwin’^ 
“ Doftoent of Manliil. 59»1. 

PILGUIM FATIIICUS (hoo also COLONISA¬ 
TION, PUEITANS, HEPAILVTISTS, “Pri^^ 
cillft,’^ x*» “ Hetty Alden and her 

Companions,'’x.4S57\; birthplace and orli^dn 

of, XI. iK)rt, 4l>iML 

“IMLGrfiM’S PUOGKKS3. THK”: Frankllr* 
on, XV, fl^TO (neo also GoneralJndex). 

PINCKNEY, WILLIAM, the great pleader: 

• anecdote of, xlv. WJ, 

flNDAn: ii.7K7. 

PI N i>A H, PET 10 E: couvevaalion of, xl. 5062. 

PIP (In “ Great Expectathma "); xvLl, 7992. 

‘ PISISTEATUS; 1. 148; il. 505,507-8, 501,571; 
ill. J3JH. 

PiTT, •WILLIAM, the older (Lonl OhathttuO: 
\ValpflU' on, ix. ; incorrnptihility <d, 

ix, 4?«l; friendship !V>r Amorlra, xi. 4090; 
llrst ministry of, xv. 6926, hnlpksHDess In l\U 

• Rwoiid, XV. 6927-294U ; Ooorgo UL’h oj>poHl- 
tton to, vv. 6926; his proposed eonres&ioiia to 
Ainerieii, xv. 69H2, 69;ir>; roriicr-bUmo of Iris 
foreign policy, xv. COHO; his last public reap- 
lifiiranco, xv. 0980-7, 

PITT, WILLIAM (Iho Tonngor): death of, xl. 
5181, 

PLAGIARISM; Lucian and MartlnL 11. Wl; 
of sO'OalM Persian Ulus from cUo llludn, xiil. 
0194-5. 

PTJlGrKB; see PESTILENCES. 

PLANTAGKN ETfl, the (soo o\m ANOEVINS^; 
KUhavd L, vil. 8801, iv. 14S8 aq.; John, vl. 
2554 HQ, 

PLANTS: RoeTIOUTlCUTTnRE. 

PLATO; anecdote of, lii, 1986-6. vl. 2047: on 
tJjo wml, II. 890, xl. fell; l^asoal on, xl 6i48, 
on Socrates, vl. 2047 i on deinocnwty, xlx. 8879 ; 
on literary oen<H>r»n(|>, viL 3277; bis *' Ke- 
pnbllc,*’ 1. 68; hta ayatom cornirarod with 
Won^B, 11. 664*76; m doctrine of Bln, Ul, 
1298 (aeo also General Index'). 

PLERKIANB; »oo PARTIES, POLITICAL, 
Rome. 

PLEBISCITR: see SITEERAGE. 

PLINY: on inenbatora, 1. 67 (neo also Gen¬ 
eral Index). • 

• PLUTARCH: 1.428; beet authority on Alex¬ 
ander, 11. 768 (see also General Index). 

!»OOAHONTAS; Smlth’a Ufa mvw] by, x. 4845* 

4Mi. ^ 

POETRY (m also AUTHOlS, BALTiADS, 
EPICS, MINSTRELS ANH TROUHA- 
ix>UHs, and SATIRES); character of, i. AM \ 
ballurl vaTbO, 1 345; Lutl^cr on iiltceted writcra 
of, V. 2624; Cowley cm ti»a lovo of, vl, 2582; 
Goethe m prone tranalatlomi of, vi. 2587: Boiloan 
on the art of. vi. .8146--53: Walpole'H Uate-in, 
lx. SW; Boicn'a, il, 558M)* 0; Johnotfn’a, Blr- 
roll on, tx» 4260 aq,; Bo IfnaaeVa, St.-Bonvf 
. on, xl. 02U ; llio '‘fermenlJng’* atagci of, 

xlt, Wi-.O; Pindar Go maaterof Greek lyric 
liootry, (* 158; of ^erjy Romo riwtrlcteci to 
patfirtian airld^’cta, u 456; PranUlii'a early 
attempta, at, xv* 6862, Macaiilay’a, xvi. 7401-2; 
the Jc'dgment of contemporary, xix, 8960*06; 
the ballad form of, L147; Its dlflbnent aapaci 


to dfoeiho and l)e Mnsset, xl ,5217; lUllnii 
minor poets unknown to for( ignerB,*xlI, 5418; 
iho most fuvorahlu cdmniiol uf Southern geiifna, 
yli. 5G4; Frunoh war Hout'fl, xhl ()I0S-9; 
llolmex on the difficulty of the Ircbt blaii/a, xiv. 
AW-li; old (Jenmm love song*?, ill 114-^55; • 

Lessing on its advantagcfl over piVt^irtal art, ix. 

4170 aq. Oo'ipe on the apprccmllon of, Intro. 

\tjI. vni BrnneiiiTPon I'lcncb, Litru.vol xxiii, 

POiSONINGfsoe nko “ The Mvt'ici,” vl 2179): 
m niedfifcval Vrnlre, v.. 2fl5H : th(‘ Milan plapfv 
attributed to, v 23u9 sq ^ Rnpcri'Otmal ^ 
Philoc ti'tcfl, ix. 4172; robe4f Ncsbur, i. - 

POLANH also -‘CharJeft XIL,”vffi 3758. 
“Tiio Death of lUdzivlli,'’ vlll HCA and 
“With Fire luid Swoid,” v1l.32;>S): fall of, • 
}il. Its native mnalo runnwleled by 

(Hiopin, X vlii SJJ21. 

POLITICAL CORRUPTION (see also “The 
Erie Rmlway Hcanclttl," xlx, MS66); in the* 
German preas, BiHiimrek on, xix. 9J8H; one 
reason for Amurjoau endurunee of, xlx. SS79. 

POLITICS; mo URIRERY AND COUliUP- 
TION, GOVERNMENT, PARTIES-PO- 
LITIcUl, and POLITICAL CORltUrnON. 

POLYGAMY: in Macodmda, U 772; dm'.rip- 
tiori of an Enstern harem, vlii. }14!)5 7 ; Mor- 
inoulpin, satire on, .see ‘M Moiinon Romanee,” 

XV. 7288. • 

POLY'niElSM (SCO also MYTHOLOGY, 
Greek): the piibllo religmn of the pru-Chiiv 
tinii world, yl 5265; atnOTig the TarUrn, X. 

4it0 

POLYXENA: HeeTUlMAN SACRmCES. 

POMPKY: ii. ftl2, WHhu.; ill 1110; Juvenal 
on. lii. 1124 ; nnrrdom of, ^). 2616. 

POPE, ALEXANDER: his IrnuMation of 
ITonior, 81(k, iU2; atrong aversion to On.b- 
Stuet, ix. 3W,; Johnson’s ORtimate of. In 
“lloswrli’H ReniliilrioenceH,’* ix.4‘.M0; on Baeon, 
vl. 26'*0; eoiitinwt between hla jKTSon and 
Tlifli'heray’F, xix, 8947 (KfiO hIfo OeniTnl 
Index). 

POPICft, the (see also CHURCHMEDIAE 
VAL): power In England under Ik-nry lU., 
iv. lOlIP; iirqulBonuient by (harles v., vl. 
2666; Frederick 11, the greatest ndversury of, 

Iv. 1656; less imw'erfnl in Romo than else 
whore, v. 2;i89- Jesuits coiiRocnited to the* 
stn vlco of, V. 23T6- 81; condition in 16th ren. 

Inry, vl. 2*164-5; Phis V. and ThomBR Stuck- 
ley, vil, IJf)02-3; Pius VIL, lotlor ht Napoloim, 

X. 47i8: ShvtnB V., Attcmnt to regain Papal * 
authority over England, vl 2676, 2712; Greg- 
OTv VJf.S plan of action against Turks, III, 
1426; Martin 1I„ ('rusades organized hy, ill. 

1427 ; 1 iinocent III,, and ohn of England, vi. 

25fi5 Bq., Crusaders rvhuked by, iv. 1599, 
1600-7 ; Alexander Vl. and ftuVoiiaroln, v. 
2011-15-47, 20*14, 2086; Leo X., v. 2187 

POPULAR GlHliltNMKNT; see HKMOC- 
RAOY, GOVERNMENT, and UKPIT«LI<;S. 

POPULAR MOVEMENT: Bco DEMO¬ 
CRATIC MOVEMENT. 

POPULATION: of Ifith-contur/ England, \l. | 

2414 sq,; of J7Gi-(iontury Spain, viil. 8781); of 
early Komo, x. 4775; of America in 1754, xi. 
4903-4-9, In 1788 ana at present, xv. (K42-8, 
glavo, XX. 9725; of AiiRtralaBla, xv. 6943; of 
Europe, drained by perBecuUona, xvUh 850#-5; 
the seionco of, rejected hy the multitude, xix. 
B896; Ita roftue drained off by emigration, xvJ. 
8506; Jolinaon on BtationarlueBS of, tx. 4247; 
demoBe in IHth-cf^ntury France through faudne, 

X, 4796, 4799, 4802. ♦ 

POVERTY (see also “On Being Hard Up;' 
xvUI. 8429) : fHendeWp tested by, [%. 1778*81 ; 
Jedmaon driven to authorship V, vi. 2864; 
marriiige among IVonch pOAaanta docreaxed by, e 
X, 4799; the handmaid of phDoaophy, iL 960*1; 
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Its torrqrft Increased by marriage, xvll. ; 

universality In Mlddie Ages, see GOOD OLD 
TIMES: misers, seo WEALTH. 

POWHATAN; and Captain Binltb, x. 4m, 
4S4Tsfi. 

PRAO'ITCAL JOKES (hoe hIno “ FalstalT and the 
Prince,” vl. SMT, and *'Tho Alfectert l-adlo«/’ 
vll, 80M5): V. 2828, of Cleopatrii, iL 8>39- 
00; Italian, Iv, IVOO; played on the Prin- 
cesKO d’Uai court, vil. 810*5 sip, <jn Parson 
Adams, lx. 897G sq.; IVg Wellington and the 
portrait, vHi. 80^'^ ♦ Hniicho Paiuza’s govorn- 

niffd, V. 227s so. 

PUAKKIT: see HANHKRIT AW> PIIAKRIT. 

PKEtHK’lTV (>cc also ** Marjoiio Flomlng,'* xli. 
Mti8); moral, llerborl Bjjcncor on its evils, 
xvi. 7r>78-"jl; Macaulay's, xvl. 74B7 sq,; in eriint% 
Vninoesco Conci’s, vi. WG7. 

- PUKSUYTERIANISM (soo also Ci^LVINlSM 
and PHKII'\N ISM>: the party of, and 
*’harles J., vi 2Sf>5; Sutler's Gutfre on. vit. 
8348 4; beginnings of, xi. 4904; unpopularity 
uijihir CLarlos II., vll. 3ry*\V38; Arclibifihop 
WilliHUis on, vl. 2SJ0; Iticiease in colonial 
Pennsylvania, xi. 40lo. 

PIUCSB, th<- ftou COCUT JOUUNA1.3 and 
JOUUN^ALIBM 

PKEB'CEU JUJirf : see MYTHOLOGY. 

PKETKNDEK, THE OLD (see also JACOBITES 
and STlTAKTS)u vili. 3451 sq. 

PKETENDEU, THE YOUNG (see also 
JAt'OBlTES and BTITAUTS): mlvanqa lo 
Doibv, lx. 392S; last struggle for the crouni, 
X 4r)SsS S(p 

PKK-ES; of a vlllolnls froedoni, Iv lG27;'*'of 
food in medieval Knglatitl, vi. 2445-G ; of blood, 
vt. ‘AMT, 2810; of bioiid In colonial Boston and 
Vhlladnlphia, coini)a!oil, xv. GS72 ; <»r “ Para 
disc Lost," xvi, 7528 ; rise of, from glut f)f 
precious lucUils, v. 22r);{; lowered In Sparta by 
Lycurgn.s, I. 4‘2-l: l.anda sold for a song bv 
('riisaders, ill. I4'2H: a ling^s ransom, vU 8301. 

PKINCE IMPERIAL, the: in the Kranci*' 
IViiss^an war, xvill. ; milUurv education 

and life In Krjgland, will sssj-B ; oluiractor and 
])orsonal appearanco of, xviii S8B2~1 ;*q>rojocUul 
marriage between lilrn and Princess Bcjutrice, 
r xviii h:IS 2; death of. xviii. s;H9, BOSS 91. 

PRINTING (see also BOOKS) • v. ‘AWO, 2341-^2 ; 
Milton on froodoin in, vil. 327f) sq,, value of 
universities aitected b) itn invention, xUl. 5943 ; 
William Brdfftford, xv. C370. 

PRIOR, MAITHKW: Johnson on. lx. 4233 
(sea also Gonoral Index). 

PRISONS (soo also “The Ihdsoner of Cbillon,” 
xlv. CsoG, uud “'J’ho Man in llio Iron Mask,” 
vll. 2G94): of DionyMus, i 142; of Louis XL, 
iv. 1920 ; 111 cdlarval, iv. 109G ; In the S<»uth dur¬ 
ing tlio Civil War, xv 7300; Villon on, v. 21G2 
aq.; Andr6 Chenier on, x. 4G5tM : Imprison- 
mont of Nievms. t. 4G*>, of free negroes In 
America, xlx. SS88, of Touftsalnt In the Castle 
of St. Joux, \3Q% ^J5S2-8, of the (h)iisUblfi de 
M<»ntmoreiw*y, V. 21l7 sq., of Loj-ola, v. ‘2371, 
of Krcdeiick the Great bv Ids father, x. 4b»f>»q, 
of jMine. Roland, x. 4(559, »»f Louis XL by 
(‘harleft the Bold, Iv, lOlH), of fJoan of Arc, vll. 
3158 sq., of La Fayette, x, 4059, of Browne the 
Separatist, xL 4968, of Sil\lo Pellieo in the 
lortresa of Spielberg, xl .5004 sq . of Richard 
t^eur-dediion, iv. iCllS, of Archbishop AVUliamft 
In Loudon Tower, vl. 2Si7-I0, torture of 
priBoners, ill. 1438, v. 1949, by Indians, x. 
itlWLO, XX. 95GL 

PROGRESS (see also CIVILIZATION ana 
“Arrest of Progress by Democracy,** xlx. 
8894): Mibertv the only source of, xvl, 7592. 

PROPERTY {see also WEALTH); ancient 
rights of women in. Hi. 1025, 1432; safety of, 
in America, xlx. 8881 ; of the modhevul Church 


exempt from taxation, ill. 1435. 14^19: of tlie 
King of Spain in IGth century, vlli. rS788 ; oom- 
inunlty of, In early society, vl. 2548; feudal 
succession to, 111. 1432 ; of Crusaifers sold for a 
song, 111. 1428; division of, in Sparta, i, 423-4; 
Lord BaUlinoio's proprietary rights In Mary¬ 
land, ix. 4908; landed monopoly v’#, peasant 
proprietorship, vl 2L1?; military* bat is of land- 
holding, vi. 2439 sq 

Pllo'rESTANI'lSM (son also REFORMATION 
and RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS): the 
religion of colonial Amciica, \\\ 6922-^1; 
liberty given to women by, xv. 7242“3; Carlyle 
on Iho cufcudnaling point of, vl. 2B0G; its in- 
nbdily in comprehend t/atholleisiii, xlll GllH; 
America a refuge for o[)prcssed Pnitesiantfl, xl 
4924; Phihp ii Is campaign u movement ot' 
Catholic against ProtesUuit Kiuope, vi. 2679. 

PROTOPLASxM: see LIFE. 

PKGVEUUS: “iho lileiature of reason,** xv. 
7113. 

PSYCHOLOGY-: see MINT). 

PTOl.KMAlC ASTRONOMY": see ASTRON¬ 
OMY. o 

PTOLEMIES, tho; I. (Soter) and Thidw, ii. 
7.52; (Philudclphu.H) iih ait patron, 777 ; XI!L 
(Auletch), ll 831; XV., ill. llli ; Kcniuno.'*, 
Hlnin by (Jauls, 11. 7sI. 

PCGl HSM : among Jainuirn negrocb, xlv. 6642- 
3 ; declino of, in modern England, xlv. G5l)G; 
lighting a houlthv human Instinct, xii* 59oO-T, 
.5959; unij.sual among Rugby boys, xlll. 5956; 
IIm* Mohawkw, vhJ. liTOL 

PURITANS, the (see also CROMWELL, PIPA 
GRIM fathers, PUESBY'TKUIANLSYI, 
REVOLUTIONS, ENGLISH, and hKPA- 
RATISTS): wiliro on ( “ Iludibras “), vii. 
3J3Ii9 ; convoralon of Infllans lllUe ntiemidi€ by, 
V. 225o; in Aiuoiica, life and tiianncis among, 
see “Betty AUlen und her Compninons,’* x. 
4857, and “The Trial <d' Delivcrunco Went 
worth,“ \1.4882 ; Sepnrritlsls the advancfi giiaid 
of, xl. 4963; wltliiii tho Church of Eughuid, 
xi. 49G-l-.'"i; the Scotch a nalioii f»r, vi 28(57; 
llicators closed Ify, vi 2569; In modern Eng¬ 
land, Max OMtell on, \iv 6511, 6512; (ho Puri¬ 
tan Parliamcjit, vi. 2808, 2SY0-1; averwon lo 
sports and games, xiii. Ch9{>-6, succchh in 
6U]ipresNUig them, xlll Gh9S-9 ; haired of puns, 
xiv 634.5; “ Pride’s Purges,” vl. 2sGl>. 

PUSET, DR. EDWARD B : Newinun on, xl. 
M59-(U. e 

PYRRHUS; SI 916; vi. 2647; anoedoto of, v. 

222b6. 

PV1T1AGOKAS (860 also METEMPSTCHO- 
HIS): 1. 141 sq ; ii. 514; vl 2599; xl. 527; 
ancodoto of, ill 333. 

QTLVKKRS, tho: perHCcutlons of, woe RELIG¬ 
IOUS PERSEOlTTIOrS; at tnblo. Lamb on, 
xvi. 7317; Bancroft on tholr Intlucnco in" 
colonial Pennsylvania, xl. 49ll); John V/ool- 
man, xl. 4910-1, 

RABELAIS:'" anecdotes of, vi. 2639, 2CiI (sco 
also General Index). 

RACES : SCO ETHNOLOGY' and KA- 
TIONS. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER! aufcdotc of, 
vi. 2641 : Frllcr on, vii. 3305 Kq. ; colonlra- 
tbn of Virginia by, vl 2075 (see also General 
ludotfi 

RAPHAEL: v.22()5; paintingofhis“Galatea,“ 
xvll. 8287. 

READING (see also BOOKS and LIBRA¬ 
RIES): ve. thinking, Bohopenhauer on, xvl 
7529 sn - as a luxury, xlx. 8966. 

REBELLION: Sepoy, see SKPOT REBEL-- 
LION; War of tho, see UNITED STATES, 
(.livll YVar. 
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REFORMATION, th^ (see nl^o PROTESTANT¬ 
ISM nnd KELKMOUS PKUSKCUTIONft): 
Cftlviir® defentte of, v. eg.; ocoupntioTiB in 
Europe ii^tcrruptcd by, vi ; Abt'lard'M 
Houl revived in, ill. spread 1 ti tUe Nctiutr* 
lands throiif^h Charles V/h (Jonnan allies, 
vi, ; Charles V,'« alUtiide toward, vl. 

SdCM; massacre of UartlioIom<'w*s l)av, 

V, Edict of Nantes, xi. 4t)Sa, 

nEFlTUKKH : see EMIGRATION and 

’ %ihE. 

RKGULUf^* Rollnfrbroko on, vSii, 8sno-l. 

i:eli(;ion (sm- also jiiiohnirfM, (tjkts- 

TlANVrV, CMIURC^II, OOO, IMMORTAL^ 
ITY, KORAN, MoNtn'IlfflF^M, MY 
TIJOLOGY, PANTflElSM, POI.YTTIKlhM, 
RF.LKOOHS OROEICS, UKEKUOUS PER 
HhXTlTlONS, THE SOI:l, THEOf’liACV, 
ZOROASTER)! of Amencan Indians, vi 
; of the pre (Christian world, xi. ISUfth; of 
Tartai'#, their nods nmnerons, x. 4 SJjI) , oi 
early Elruseanh, li tHO ; oi HandwicU Islanders, 
XV, 7118; r*nncvuiiiim ili. R3SV-7; and 

jihllosophy, Rrienn f»Ti, ^1, yd'AS; in America, 
*xv. 7ifU-r<; onicinalluMRof iiniversilica iowanl, , 
V. x\jli. KMUW; Newjmin on personal I 

mil in m;o m propa.^aCnu', xix slJ,rJ ; Cicero on 
Roiiniii piotv, v\ -.“i ; connccAit'ii hoLwi fu 
political and rcli;;ioiiH ilbcrt\, vi iJdOi) 7 > 
Nonj^sia, Enicismi on tlio doctrine n|, xv. 711!?. 
Kjirmron Rcliiiions CriUcisiii, li.Uo v<d. vii. 
RUETfflonS ORDERS Cto also JESIJITH) 
and VESTATi VlUGlNiS), 'I'ljoniafi a Kciu}»lh 
• on, V. IMI i; cidihricv fd, cnforo.Ld hy the canon 
law, IV Ibflo-l, its evil results, xviii, iS’iO.'l-t; 
St. IJcrnard si Toinnrk ahoni Ihc pilcMthood, 
v| :md'" vi. IMOfl , ni l lnrciKJC, 1 

FuaR Nerl, v. ^<^17, Mlnordos and Franciscans, 
SCO *'Savonarola/’v.ikdo ; fiiars, rcfti.nmUons 
wrouiifhr hy, ic, ilcsctlhed hy Chaucer, 

Iv, ntn ; monks, us hupporlcrs of the poor, Iv. 
IGU-!;, Chaucer’s typnaal, iv IVjtM ; Doiidm 
cans, Y. ‘JMlti, in Ouzco, v, ; Oralorlans, Ear 
nabites. Fathers of the Pious Schools, Rrolhors 
of tlio Christian {Schools, v. Cordeliers, v. 

Y14(Jr sq ; Association of the Livlnj^ Kobiiry, 
xlil, (5lt7; Knl^flilft Toinidar, iii. 1037, iv. 
14Stt 1H09, hostility to Richard I,, Iv. 1523; 
airionj? the Jews, HUn osolymitts, xvlil, 6170, 
Hadclucecs, Pharisees, ** JJoCthuf^^lin/’ xvlli 
Ivi77, tho Prioress (Chancer), Iv'. 1781) sq,; the 
Pardoner (Chaucer), Iv^ tS02-8 
llELIGIOUy PER^^ECITtIONH (see also -‘Th- 
Amionlan lIoiTors,’’ xIk 9121-2K iv 140Ji; 
of dews, iv. 14CS, RVll. RUT, v, 2027, 2032, vlii, 
3J4«3; of Savonarola, v, 20tJ sn ; of Loyola, v. 
2371 ^(| ; of ProtO‘dantM, ('alvln on, v, 2392, 
2395: Maflsiicre of St Eartholoine\v> Day, v. 

of Engli'^h Nonconfornilsts, vl ”^5C30, 
2sn5, vll. 3321, vl , of Joan 

• of Arc, vii. 8INI fiq-;*of Thornus frodwln, vii. 
3307 ; of Cliristian and Faillifnl at Vanity Fair, 
vlij 3414; of (^atliuUes In KngJand, vi 
\il {j(i)24, in Ireland, XV. 6939; of early Chila- 
tianft, id, 1261 so,; of John llu^, vu 2S8B ; of 
Quakerb, see Barclay of IJry/’ xv* 7065 sq.; 
blr I’lioiuas Hrowno oU, \i. 2836; Emerson 
on their heirdefoatlng charaetor, xv, 7118-9; 
Europe’s stuck unj»o\<a’lshed by, xvill. 8504-5 j 
rellgloua wars in the Kotlierlanlls, vl, 26S5 
'’Ijic Inquisition : polico service of, v. 2274; 
Addlngton-Symonds on, vL 2464Ji: Jn flie 
Notborlande, vi. 2665; In Simiii, v. 2274, vt. 
270tf-U, vii 3191 ; Milton on, vll. 8277. 8461; 
flUlJstica of, xviH, 8595- 
REMITS: iw ROM ja, foundation of. 
REPUBLICS (see also IJEMOORATIO MOVE¬ 
MENT); comuierclal, of ancient Asia, xllL 
6180 ; Walker’s scheraq of a now Anglo-Saxon, 
xvl. 7601; a ibce ])rees the fuundatiun of, xU. 


bsM; Washingtoii on the molnteimDoo of, xv. 
6950 HO. • 

REVENUES (SCO also INCOMES and TAXA 
TION); of Spanish bishoprics, vill. 8784; of 
the king of Spain from cards, vill. 87 m 7 ; of 
Phllij^il., vll?. 3439; of Saxtui kuiga of Eng¬ 
land paid In kind, lx. 4353; of Willlnm the 
(Conqueror, ili. M29, puyinent In fuirroney 
iiitrod\ 4 C<‘d hy, ili. 4353;" pcr?jiaimnt, to tho 
king of England from Virginia, 4900 ; of 
J-ord IhiUhiw)re from ids Maryland settlement, 
\i. 49ns, disordered stalo )ii 17th'Coiil '.13 
Hp?dii, vili. 3444; evil cftcit5 iJ their ud* .m- 
stration by the Crown, vill, 3H<U m,.; es.sary 
to suijpoi t of li goVOT nnicuT, \i 49 ’ ’ . 

l:EVOLUTIC^AR^ tVAR see UNITED 
\TKS 

RKVOLU j r(tNS (see also LIBERTY, struggles 
for): I’^asous for revolnt'oidstH’ violent and, 
inteinperiile elmrnetors, xv. 7250. 

Jinglifiik, of 1610, yeo CRoMWKLL and 
Olarondon ri “ Hi.story Iho Rebellion,” >1 

2S32 ; of UM. RMiingbroko tm, vill, fiSO*! s(u 
Aiuerican, boe CNITKD STATES. licv- 
olutioiiiiry War; (ientral-Ainorlcim, xvi. 
760l H(i, 

Freneh, of 17S0, sen FRANCE, Rovolutmn , 

of IS 1 ,^ \l\. H’-IH. 

nElfNOLD^, SIR JOSilir^ and Johnson, 
i\' 42-'>o-r)7; i)ortrait of (hniick, x\l. 7499. 
RElNTIMtT, C. S. : xvi. TOim. 

HIIODI*: ISLAND: KupjiDrt of bhucry in col- 
onfW tiHicB, XU 4014 

RICHARD I. (CiECU-DK-LION): and Ba¬ 
rdin, Iv. i4Wi «().; liivpnaoned by Duko oi 
AoHtrla, iv. lol> ; Knights Templars hostile to, 

I Iv. 1523; ransom of, vll. 33o1, 

RICHARD HE’ at the court of Burguiuly. iv. 
1916. 

RICIIARDSCN, SAMUEL: Mary AVortley 
Mouuvgu on “ r?uuela.’ vill. 3495 ; .Toiinsoii’s 
ndiniration f<ir, ix 422S-0, an Imitator of 
Runyan, xv. 6870 (hvc ?d.,o General liulox) 
RK’HELIEU, CARDINAL (sen nMo DUMAS’ 
historical iiovela, v. 2402): rolatlona with 
Oaston^l’Orleans, xvi. 7345. 

RlClJTl!ni» fiEAN PAUL: Ida melancholy in 
nbrnrles, xvl. 7485(|iji<'o aIhc» General Index). 
PwiDlCULE (soo also HUMOR, HATIRK. and 
WIT): aiunlyrtirt of, il 916 sq.; ofjonyn’ndo* 
irionolo)fy by Johnson, Lx 4268; true friend- 
tthip KUparior to, lx. 423S-0, vll, 7801; John¬ 
son on Foote's talent for, lx, 4245; Choa- 
terlleld on the iiu^unncHfi of mimicry, vlll. 3845 ; 
Hlncll on Mhc art of c)??dll]i(' authorn,” ix, 
4263. 

PvlKNZI: Byron on, Hi. 1374; dojvtb of* Iv. 
1T25 fin. 

PuOBERt of NORMANDY : anredoto of, 
iv. 145b sq.; Hulls hid duchy to WUllain, 111 . 
1428, 

UORKPwTSONf. DR. WILLIAM: Johnson on. 
Jx. 4281 ; his appreciation o4Gibbi>n’ft ” Itome,” 

X. 4607, 

ROIUNSON, KKV^. JOHN: *l.*4071-«; xx. 
IIWW. 

RORHART, AMY (hco alwo “Kenilworth,” vl. 

2497): rolle of her ernbroidory, xlx. 8941. 
ROOU EFOUCAULt), DUO l^E LA , on friend- 
flhlTJ, xvl. 7526; Inllueuce with Louis XIV,, fll. 
3129 (ace alAo General Index), 

ROCKINGHAM, LORD: lx 8980: loea ofoHice 
through opposition Ui tlio kinif, It. 4281,4282; 
George III, helpless In the hands of, xv- 
opposition to Pitt, xv. 09:10; poooo with^ 
land and America arranged by, 6940**!, 
RODNEY, ADMIRAL: battle of <Sape 8 t 
Vincent, xv* 0941. 

RODOLF OF HA PS B U RO: anec^lote of, i. 80* 
ROIAND, AIME*: In prison^ 4609. 
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ROLAND, THE SONG OP: Hce EPICS.« 

ROMANMO SCHOOL, tho: Max mWnr on, 
111 1455; Its debt to the “Castlo of Otranto,’* 
lx. 8909. 

ROME, ANCIENT (soe also LATIN LAN^ 
OTJAOE): life and manners In: luxury of, 
111. ni5; Okwo on the pintr of, rl. 2(5*24-5; n 
fCenorara triumph, lii. 18ti(r-9; mlnciitlon of 
yonth In, v. 2281 ; roNf^ronce f»>r ancoslors, vUU 
8795; exposure of infants Nnnrtioned In, x, 
4779; the Raine of hall ns jdayed by the youth 
of, xiil. 5909; Huicide frequent in, iii. 1111 ; 
iniporlJince of lf*MKert in, x. 4774 ; flnnwco 
little undonjfKJ<l in, x. 4780; Koaian cruelty, iii, 
1110; Hoinana ba»ik\vArd in applied adeucfs, 
X, 4780; decay of \irtue in, ji. 819, hi 
1122-7; Roman ciuiraeter, Boliri;brokB oj;», 
\iij. :;80l, veMCinhlance 1o American, xiv. <i;i49 ; 

, drama injured by ;;ladiiitorttl slm*v«, ix. 4170. 

History of: iojrendaiy foundftti<lf», Hi. 1095; 
bef^ijiilii^'^s of, X. 4709 nq.; decline uf, x. 4770 
Jewish War, x. 4TH2 wp; ibtindatlon of Rh 
I fovcrnmont, xi. 4946; Dedus and Manlius, II 
089 Pq.; wara with Gauls, il 0*12-»l; early 
piilUleal paities in, i. 400 sq.; consnls, ii. 817; 
tribunes, 1. 458; IlndtatlonH of its Ihine, iii 
1888; dospottsm of Julian and Fluviuii cmptM- 
ors, 400; battle of Canine, il. H08 S(j.; Gr 
under the rule* of, x. 4767-Bj eonguest of 
HrIUiin, vi. 2558.aq.; bnrninf? of, by Nero, lii. 
1251-60, of the Crtidlol bv Gauls, lv.'l782-3. 

ll(>MK,CUUROn GF; rieoCHITKCn. ROMAN 
CATHOLIC. ^ 

ROME, MODERN (see also BOROTAS, 
CHURCH—M EDI AC VTA L, HOLY ROM#.N 
EMPIRE, and POIMSS): decay of virlue In, v. 
2466; clianjfcMl elinmdor in 15th eontury, v 
2i|8l; wiektHlnesH of inedla-val derjjy, iv. 1712 
BO.; the Ceiid, vi, 2466 eq. 

Rt'lMlTLUS; Bce HOME, foundation of. 

RONCKSVAlJiES. RATTLE OK: iii. 1411. 

rose, IlUOTl: and the Tractarian move 
mont, xl. 5157-0. 

ROSKRKKV, IX>RD; Impersonation of, ace 
note, xy\. 7544. 

ROSES, WARS OF THE: aee'Wftnvlck tli 
KltJt^iunker/* v. 1915, and “The Rattle i 
Barnet,** v. 1961. 

ROSSINI, OIOACIIINO ANTONIO; on “the 
inspiration of nocosHUv,” xiv. 6781, 

ROTENTON, BArrxAlOK; x. 4832. 

ROUGE, VKXIMTE DE : J. 70. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JAOCiURS; Johnson on, 
ix, 4255-0; and Dr, Tronehin, xi. 5062; nnec 
dote (»f, xvi 7676-9 (ace also General Index!. 

RUFUS, WILLIAM: sue WILLIAM RUFUS. 

RlTsKIN, JOHN: Impersonation of, aee note, 
xvl. 75i4; on llbrnrioa^ xvl. T4H8 (aeo also 
General Index). 

RUSSIA (sooolso VoHairo'p “Charloa XIT.,” viil, 
8758, and “NlhlUst Cirdos in Russia,*’ xdll. 
8526): Montesquieu on, vil. 8205-6; public 
bathB In the viiWes of, xiil. 69(i5: national 
mualc of, xvUI. 8819, K82I; “sham’’ marriage 
in, xdii. 8026; opposing IbrcOft tn, xvill. 8582-5 
Gogol on, xviti. 8585; railway U-avel in, xi\ 
9180; green the fKvorite color In, xlx. 9184-5, 
Ignorance of the peasnetis in, xvill. 8582-41; lat'A 
of educalloii among the ftoldlers, xviti. H588; old 
Cossack llfo, vtl. 8288 sq.; Siberian oxllo, xvill. 
8526-80; charnctor of Gie Russian youth, xvIH. 
6528-82; humility a Slavonic trait, xvill, 8589; 
Moscow, Rhinarck oli. xlx. 9141-0, learned by 
order of the O/oi', xx. 93^G; ToherniiUhchevskh 
xviii. 8533; Postoyevaki, xvlih 8533, 8535. Pe 
VogtLA on Buaaian Lii^iratnro, Intro, to vol. xix. 

rt 

SA’DI: iinmonso liiflueuco in Persia, xiil. 6193 
(see also General Index), 


SADLER, M. T.: scathed by Macaulay, xvl 
7498, 

SAGAS (see also “ The 5af^ of Erie the Rod,” 

X, 4808, and <‘The GreUis Saga,*’ x, 4816) ; 
character of, 1. 81L 

SAINT GOTH A HD, victory^ of: x. 4020. 

SAJNTIMIKUYE. 0. A.: on the 45plefi, i. 311 
(see also General Indear), 

SALAUIN, SULTAN; and Richard, Iv. 1492 
aq.; end the rinxB, tv, 1714 sq. 

SALISBURY, LORD: at the Preaa Fund din- 
nor, xvill. 886JJ. . 

SAND, GlilORGE ; and the pipcf, xvlli. 8820 
(.sec also General Index). 

SANSKRlTliiND PUAKUIT: uro of,i. 8f^l. 

BANTLEY, CHARLES: hia service to music, 
xvlll. 8881. 

HA KACEN8: ace MOORS. 

SATIRE: lu Romo, a purely native product, I. 
459, logislntlon agalnai, i. Givek, ii. Ml 

Bq. (anthology); ou travelers’ lules,»tl. 578 .'lU. 
(Lucian); efdoiiiua un the RfirgiijidianB, iii, 

1162; on inocK/clue, 11 W-t-5, 889, \1. 2f>Jl9 (also 
“Gil Bias," vtil. 856(1); on the (’)iurch, Iv. 
1711 «q. (‘* Docamcrou ”), V. IDsH {“ Morganic 
Muggloro**); on law and lawyerH, vi. 2(U7, 
2651, vlil. 8599, 8597 8 ; on chivalry, 111. 110^1 bu. 
(“Monks and GlaJita”), v r-tp (“Don, 

Guixote’'); on astrtdogy, v. 2214 (Rube- 
hiis); on jiodantlc Hcierioe, vlU. 8517 (“Gab 
liver *’), will, 8-194 (“ Bcriblenis ”); o^li pigeon 
French, iv. ITHb; on JhintanlMrii, vli 
on Moinnuuth’a Ticbelllon, vi. 8876 aq (“ Ab- 
Balorn and AelilLophel”); on iHth-oentury 
French society, (“ PorRian Leltora*'); <>ii an 
abRurd rehgiiHiH theory, lx. 4268 sq.; Scotch 
epigrams on England,' vll, 8800; oji Oriental 
jiistleo, xi. 5109 sq. (‘‘lla.jji Baba"); oiuEng- 
llsli railroad rcidaiirnntrt, xvil. R0r>5 pq. (^‘Tho 
Boy at Mngby ”): on English cheajr boarding- 
Bchools, xlH. fi977, (“ Dotheboya Hall ”); on his¬ 
toric skepticism, x.v. 944M> (‘^ HiMtoric Doubts 
relative to .Napoleon Buonaparte ’*); on insan¬ 
ity us excuse for rrlinc, xx. 9466 (“The In- 
saolty of ( aln”); on Anglomauia, \l. 5C(tV7 
(“Tho Anglornauiacs ”); Wench, on England, 
viil. 8598 sq. (‘‘John Bull and Ids island *’); on 
love of dress, xlv. 6792 (** Nothing to Wear ’*); 
on colonial Now York, xv. 68‘26 (“Knlcker- 
bookot’a IJiRtory”); on Auiinica about 1849, 
XV. 7177 (“Marlin Chuzzlowtt“); on Monnon- 
iflin, XV. 7388 (“A Mormon Romance”). 

RAVA G E8: 8C0 BOC'i ETY. 

SCHOOLMEN, the (see also PITILOSOrHY)‘ 
Bacon on, vi. ‘2628, 2653; Montesquieu on, 
vil. 8301. 

SCHOOLS: sec ITNIYEE8ITIE8, FJHTCA- 
TION. 

SOIEN<3K (see also ASTRONOMY, CHEM- 
1STRA\ ETHNOLOGY, EVOLUTION, GE¬ 
OLOGY, geometry, mathematics, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. PHILOSOPHY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, Huxley’a “ Investigation of 
Ufa,” x:\111. S489, and “The Successful Exper¬ 
iment in Desiccation,” xx. 9882); Montes¬ 
quieu on the man of, vil. 82i»8-9. A knowledge 
of, not indispensable io culture, xi. 5277; false 
stolementii injurious to, xih. 5931 ; Goethe’s at- 
taimnents in, xiv. 6704; popular opinion op¬ 
posed to, xix. d895-d; the law of, xvid. 8497-9; 
its view of man, xvl. 7643; Willfama ou the 
ilterattire id, IiH>ro, to vob xiU. 

BCIPIO, THE EI.DBH, Machiavdli, on, v, 2085. 

SCIPIO, THE YOUNGER, ii. 829, 

B(X>TLAND (St c also CELTIC lATBRATURE, 
JOHN KNOX, MARY (JURKN OF aC**Tfl, 
** Tlie Battle of Ottorbonrne,” Iv. 1789* ** NlgcTs 
Doom/' xi. 6819, and •‘Marion’s D«ith and 
Wallace’s Vengeance,^ xil. 5428): lift and 
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inaitDOrs in: a typical Border fanaor, x. 45SI 
prlvilojKod po»iUoD of old sorvaota lu, xil. 
54U9 ; maxTlnge cuAtomp amonc Auld Llchta/* 
xll. ^ 4 .; John 90 B'B dlBlika of, lx. 4281, 
4280, 4288: BAtlrlxed In ^'Htatory of John 
lUiU,” ix. 8001-2; the Goollo Bible, ix. 4267; 
ppitp^ain on the TSnifllsh, vli. 8800; prohibition of 
games and sports lu, i^il. 6001; imi^ularlty of foot- 
Wl In, xlll. 6012; intemuerauoo in, xlv. 6508; 
ascetic snlrit tn, x\v, i0512 ; Frankllu on Bcobdi 
usputatlonsness, xv. 6 B 68 ; Bcotchmeji os soh 
diers, xvl}^. 8292, 8815; national music of, xvlii. 
K219-20; parish burial a reproach in, xviit 8415; 
the Scoten verdict “ Not proven xiv, 6722. 

History of: House of Hamnw and, Ix. 4286; 
ti'eatment of Cliurlos 1,, t\. 4292; Battle of the 
Standard, ill. 14fSN; rolhcall of the clans, x. 
4596; anecdote of James V., xll. 5474, 

SC)OTl\ Silt WALTKKt and Pet Marjorie, 
xlK 5468 so.; inilueiiced by **Tbe Castle of 
Otranib,” lx, 8989; a player of football, xlii. 
6012 ; on dogs, xlv. 6548 ; Virgil compared to, 
xvi, 7504; iton-lioinerio chaActer of his ballad 
poetry, 1. 149-62; value of his historical por- 

• traits, iv. 1S65-6; Mrs. Kolr's lines prodictin 
his flituie greatness, xli. M88-4; anocdoie of 
his childhood, xlv. 6512; Mucaulay's youilifiil 
delight in hfs poems, xvi. 7491; returns to die 
ill Scoilaiid, xvi. 7499 (see aho Oeneral Index). 

8CULPTUKE (seo also OOLOBSUB OF 
ItHuDNS): Wookner’s statue of Macaulay, 
xvi. f498 ; school of Bornini, Bchoponhancr on, 
xvi. 7592; Max 0*UcU on public monuments 

. In London, xlv. 6606; colossi of Raineses, 1. 

HE^ ’lho (see also SUIPWKKdKS, ‘NAVAL 
'W AUFAHE); compared m ith Uio inouutftins, 
»v. ♦’>8r>T-.S; B<iat of England’s power, xv 
C944''12; burial at, xvill 8456; Nevr'li)ngla&d 
voIoDiats’ fleld of action, pcvlli. KTr^t. 

SKt;KSSION: seo UNITED STATES, Civil 
War. 

SE.TANTTS: HI. 1122-8. 

H E.M 1H A MIS: i. 80; Iv. 1608. 

SENECA: on forco of cxatitple, vlli. 8704; on 
anger, *iv. 6760; Nero on. vl. 2650. 

SEFAKATISM (see also FILCIKIM FATHERS 
and PI rniTA N ISM); history of, xi. 4008 sq.; 
Robert. Browne, xl. 4065-6. 

SEPOY REBELLION, lUe: trreal offorta of 
otllccra In, xlv. 6788; Lord Elcln’a action 1: 
xvi. 76o8. 

SERVICE, DOMESTIC (see also APPREN¬ 
TICESHIP and SLAVERY): favorable con¬ 
ditions In England, vll, 8201-6; privileged 
position of old Scotch sorvanUi, xll. 6400 aq., 
corporal pnnlahinent of, vll. 8186-0, 8881-2, 
prino of fiunlly shared by, xlv. 6784; English 
appreeiatton of faithfulness in, xlx. 6942; testi¬ 
mony of servants, not admitted against masters 
, in l^>nle, ill. 1118-4 ,^lpH abolished In Scotland, 
lx. 4286, nut customary In Spain, vlU. 8786; 
Thoekerny on liveries, xil. 66^ 

SEVIUNE, MME. DK: Ilomee Walpole on, 
ix sBSS (see also Oeneml IndaxC 

SEWALL,,n'DOE SAMUEL: eee“TheTrial 
of Deliverance WentworUi,” xl. 4B82. 

SFORZA, FRANCESCO: Machi»v«IU on» v. 
2990 

SllAEESPBABB: Omen on, vi, 2671-2; Ben 
JuDson on, vl. 2768; Dr. Johnson and his 
coterie on, lx, 4340-2-4. 4251: Oatrifft’s 
admiration for, lx. 3008, 4240-1: Freifth view 
of, xil. 5415, 5421; on fuotMl, xHl. 6907; 

’ rated above Dante, xvi. 7606; imaginary home 
life of, xix. 8955 Hsaa also General Dtdax). 

SHARF, BECKYsee “Rawdon Crawley Be¬ 
comes a Mon,” xlv. 6815. 

SHEARMAN. THOMAS « • xix. 8892. 

SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE, on Loudon 


xi«6500; on tea-parties, xlv 6515; on old nge, 
xlv. 6787 (sou al.Ho General Index). • 
SHERIDAN, RICHARD BKlNHLKY : John¬ 
son on, ix. 4241 (see also Qetioiul Index). 
SHIPWRECKS (see also “ Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son,’Ixlli. 6149 ; “ Mutineers of the Bounty,'* x. 
45010: of the White Ship, ili. 1480; of VliVinia. 
see “Paul and Virginia,” x. 44HH; courage of 
women In, xiv. 7515-16; of Lord Wolsdoy's 
regiment In the Straits of Bunda, x\l, 7608 
SHORT itf ORY, the rise of, Hsi to, Inlio. to 
vol. XV. 

SIBERIAN EXILE: see KBILE. 

SIBYLIS. the : see MYTHOLOGY. 

SIDNEY, blR FHILIF, Fulko On vllb sfrlo.nd- 
ship for, xix, SOU Z nncedotem, i. 80 
SIEOPRIEI) see BFIOS, tlin NibelinigenUed. 
BIOOURNEY, MRS.: parody and crHlolsm of, 
xix 

SlMciNlTOS ; on horoes of Thormopyla^, i.* 
422, 

81N (Ree also CKIME): Flato^a dootrina of, ili. 
3298; HophIfltrV tho boaia of, xvi. 7f»43 ; lIs na¬ 
ture, xvi. 7672~ii “ Tlia Kraohoo of 

Bin,*’ xvli. 764<^, “ ValnTirtuos,” xvii 7B4C-4); 
of tho imagluation, xviii. 8469 
81NGLETON, MK6, (“VIOLET FANE*'): 

Itnporaonatiou of, aeo noti^, xvt. 7544 * 
fiIRENS, the : soo MYTHOlOO Y. 
SKEPTICISM (seo aho AONOBT 1 C 16 M, 
ATHEISM, and PIIILOfOFIIY): of Wal 
lx. 8981 ; of the I’erisinn ublloHoplicr Hnr’ 
sJioyeb, xiU. 0198 - 6200 ; of tbo Aral EujflUh 
playwrifflitft, vl. 2569 - 70 : of tho Badducoes, 
„xvliL 8477 ; «elf Btylvd, of Hume, Iluxloy on, 
8499 ; CaiiipbeU on, xll. MOH-O; Sir ’rbomuN 
Browno on, vi. 2 S 89 ; Huino on, vill. 8807 sq.; 
Obriftt’e oncounU^r with, xvUl. 8478 ; ovile of a 
natlori'b descent Into, vi. 28 a'i ()-7 ; Hatli-© on, poo 
“ nUiorio Doubtp Relative to Nupoleon Huon- 
aparte,** xx. 9400 ; ‘Jietorodoxy of Frederick 
ll., Iv. 1501 , 1507 ; irrellKlon of John of Eng¬ 
land, vJ, 2555 , of William KiiflisJlL 1429 . 
BLAVEUY (ftoe iJbo “ TouBsalnt 1/ Ouverturc,” 
XX. 9572 , and “Eliza’e EHonne,” xvlii. 8818 ): 
in Spi^rta, 1 . 428 ; among AiigloH and Baxnnp, 
vi. 2649 - 10 ; in Venice, vl. 2 . 52 H; in ancient 
Rome, X. 4778 - 9 ; the Induonce of, xv. 7295 -C 
aq.; eonditfona of fire labor coin pared with,* 
xlx. 8338 ; great works of antlijuity produced 
by, xix. S 899 ; Mobaniined on, ill. 1224 , 1226 ^ 29 ; 
viliolnuge a form of, iv. 1627 , vi. 2440 ; ‘Walpole 
opposed to, lx. 8982 ; Noth© discoverer^ of 
America thrown into, x. 4812 ; for debt, In 
early Uomc, 1 . 457 , in Orccce, ill. 3114 j peas- 
Hilts sold into, Hi. 1488 ; captivity^ Iv, i 5 C 6 , of 
i^apt. Bmlth, x. 4886 , his oscane from, x. 4340 - 1 ; 
Rogers on, x. 41 i 46 ; productive of pride In free 
elassGB, XX. 6928 : slave life full of touching 
incidents, xvlll. ^ 188 ; slaves not allowed to 
witness against masters, ill. JIU. 

In colonial America: In Ylrgfiila, xl, 4906; 
in Rluvdo Island, extensively supported, xl. 
4914; oraancipatlon begun tn Now Jersey and 
rcmusylvania, xt. 4911; Wooliilan^s crusade 
against, xl. 4910-11. 

In the United States: American govern - ^ 
ment responsible for its slaves, xx. 9725; Uioir 
importation permitted by the Constitution for 
20 years, xl. 4952; Ltneoln^s attitude on,#v. 
7269-10, 7296 sq.; growth of an tLslavery 
frellng, XX. 7290*7; Emancipation procJanm* 
tlon, xxe 7208; Websler’s 7th of Mnroh speech, 
xvlll. 8881 sq,; iuiprisoninent of free macks, 
xlx. 8883; Fugitive J^hivo I-aw, Webstei on, 
8831 sOs 

SMILKS, SAMUEL: on the Huguenots, xvfiL 
3606 . ^ 

SMITH, ADAM: Jobuson and, ix. 4260(066 also 
Oehml Index). 
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SMITU. ALEXANDER : ou the world of btok«. 
xvL 74b<fi\ iinTiiprited vojMHi of, xix, 806* 

SMlTn, Slli SYDNEY : Drieutalu uxcito<1 by his 
aehievf^iiKmlM, xi, 61HK 

SOCIETY (see alno ARISTOCRACY, DUIUAD 
CL'MTOMS, caste. CIIAIITTTKS, OJVITil- 
2AT10N, COMMERCE. CRIME, DEMO¬ 
CRATIC MOVEMTfiNT. *‘GOOD OM) 
TIM ES.’* OnVKUN M ENT, IN DIVI n IJ A E- 
ISM, EATIOU, DAW, DKOIMT.ATION, 
MATintAGE. RBDiaiON. nnd SDAVKKY) 
rr^iiresftoted in the Elizabethan drnxrm, 
vi. ; indiridiinlKy iieceSHary to a 

Vi'^rfeet. xvi 758‘J Hf|. ; hasi'd on despoiiHfu 
ill the East, xiii. 6HPJ ; its hnppmeHK evolved 
fftiin sellishiieMH, xvliL 8466 ; Kniorson on pnn- 
ishmeui of Infraction of Si)cial relations, x\\ 
711.'». 

’ CivilUod : the people in Ihtli-ceiiln *y Erance. 
X. 4796 ftq.. In IKth-ccntury Enf^lartd,'lx. 89ii5(i- 
8-6-8-Sn«;ir>-71, X. 4IJBr> hq., 4486 sq., In inodorn, 
xiv. in mediievo!*Spain and France. 

vlU. 87 s 7 , popnliu’ opinion opposed to science. 
XIX H^yh-6; oriprin of trades and liaudleraftH, 
lx. 4848-9, of sayluf; iifruco at meals xvi. 7818; 
shaiqk social contrasts in Oroc^ce ariu Rome, x. 
4777; personnel of tho Roman coriiinoiiwealth. 
X. 47S1; landed in/^iiopulv v,s, peasant proprietor¬ 
ship, vl. 2441; arlstocrn<iy anil democracy, thcii* 
i^lTecls on social iB[:'>rnUtv oomi^ared, xv. 72«12. 

Sava)u;:e (see also il^A NNIBA LISM, IN¬ 
DIANS, and ZITDITR): dross of, xlv. lUUq; 
rclt^don of, xl. ft26.V7, xv. 7118, xvi, 768S; Ihlsc 
moral standards amon^, Darwin mi, xUl, r>98T, 
on mall'^ development, xUi {S9J14—6; the tnlioo, 
ix. 4861 ; Its coiitentiiient, vlli 8709; Joh^^on 
on undeslrabllitv of Its oxlstenoo, lx 4285. 

^Oc loLoDV: hce SOCIICTY CIIAUITIES 

bOCRATBy : on astronomy, 11. 667 ; anecdutcH 
of. 111 . 1884, 1330, vl. ;i047 ; low opinion of 
Women, IV. 1VC3-4 ; Flato on, vi. 2617 ; Browne 
on, vi. 2SS3 ; on edncaiioii, vi. 2766 S , ndviccto 
]>hUosophorH, vl. 2904 ; nil iuiman iniHioi tunes, 
vju. 8476 ; on Ihoiionl, xi. 5271 ; his rlealji com¬ 
pared to Clirist's, XI. 5282 (sec also General 
1 inlcx). f 

SDLOMON ; garde.^!! of, vlii 8431 (see also Gen 
cral Index).* 

bOliON laws of, vl. 2648. xi. 4647 ; his unlimited 
power of legislation, xl. 4947 (see also General 
1 ndt'x). 

HOFIIOCLEH Dossing on his art, lx, 4172 sq. 

HOBIIOOLES and EUTilPIDKB. the tUing 
masters of trai^ody, 1 168 fsco General Index). 

SOIJD, the (son also IMMORTALITY, MYTH¬ 
OLOGY'' AND LEGENDS); foumiatioxis of 
hollef In, xi. 520(>-67“7i>-72, universality of, 
xi. 526&-71 ; inntcrialiAtic object ions to lib 
existcrico, xi. 6271-8; diialisllc theory of, xi, 
5267. 5271 ; BuddlilstlC negation of, xl, 62Cn-70 ; 
Stole doctrine of, xi. 5271 ; doctrines of l^jdhog- 
eras. Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle, xi. 5371; 
Ma 4 'cuH Aurelius on, lit. 1185; dreams as ex¬ 
cursions of,‘.ill. 5267; its buttle with the body, 
XV. 7110; supx>oBed Identity with the shadow, 
XV. 5307-S. 

SOUTH AMEHHbV: see AMERICA. HOUTII. 

SOUTH t'AROLINA : In cidonial times, xl 
5; Hoar’s mission to, xix. BSdS ; Ninety- 
Six in the Revolution, see “Murder will Out/* 
XIX. 8792. 

SOUTHEY", KOBKUT: on Lamb's essays, xli. 
f>596; Blrrell on, xll. 6590 (sec also ueuerul 
ln<:ex). 

SPARTA AND THE SPARTANS (see also 
BATTLE OF LKUCTRA): education of 
tyoutb. "x. 3281; a rule of war in, x\L 749S. 

Bi*AIN (so** also INVINCIBLE ARMADA, 
“Don t^aixolo aad Suucho,*’ v, 2268, “The 


Conquest of Peru,” v. 223S, “'fho Decadence 
of Spain,” vlll. 8439, “The Monaichv of Spain,” 
vlii, 8781, “The Relief of Leyden',” vl. 26M, 
and “Cliurles V.,” 2606): lire a^d inannori. 
In: decay of greatness In, vt. 2464-5; Boling' 
broke on, viu. 8799; Biscayan the original 
language of, vlit. 8782; dramatic talent of, xii 
5438 ; one condition of kplgbthood in, vlll. B7S8 ; 
national music of, xvill. ^19, 8820; power of 
the Church In, vlll. 8784-85-86-87 ; tho world’s 
currency market in 16th century, vlll. 878S; 
Spanish obstinacy, v. 2880. 

History of: defeat at Algiers, ix. 8909, vi 
2608 ; Burke on govonnncnt of its provinces, 
XV. 6925; Ffoiich-American aUiaoce jolneil bj", 
XV. 6987 -8; territories won from England, 
XV. 6942 ; the Prince Imperial a true Spaniard, 
xviii. 888;i-4; tho Inqui.sitlon, statistics of, 
xvUi. 8505, the ]»euulty paid for, xviii. 8515; 
defeated by TmiSHaliit, xx. 9574. 

SPECULATION: see FINANCE. u 

SPENSER, EDMUND: BoUeau on, vli. 3147; 
Cowley’s love Mor. vi. 2688 (see also General 
Index) 

STAGE, the ; aeo ACTORS. 

STANDARD, BATTLE OF THE: ill. 14:lS. 

STANDISll, MILES : see “ PriscUla,” xx 9507. 

STANLEY. HENRY M-: at Pn-sa Fund diJi^ 
IKT, will. 8888. 

STATE HiailTS: see UNITED STATES 

STATISTICS (see also POPULATION): of 
emigration to IT. H., xx. 9729 80 ; BiA'kle on 
tlmir relation to hlstorv' and life, xx. 98f»5 Hq. 

STEDMAN, E. G.: parikly and criticism of 
xix B069-70 (see also General Index.) 

STERNE, I-AURKNCE: Ha/.lltt on hlt» style, 
xi. 5901 (see fdwo Geiu*ral Index). 

HTIKPICULTUKK: see nKUEDlTY^ ^ 

I rtTlH’KBREKDlNa (ace also STlRPK^Ui.- 
TUKE); among Engllah, vi. 2549; uu 

coiiAcioua aeloction in, xlli, 5940 

STOICISM (see rIko “Thoughts of MarcUs^ 
AurelluH," Hi, 112H) : Injlhcacv of, ii. 673; 
irrationality of, ii. 560 1, vili. 8500. 8470; co.s- 
T)K»politanisni of. Hi. 1296; iiupractic^ibllity of, 
xlv. 0769, of E|)lcteta«, lU. 1313 -24; ofSohoca, 
id. 182 <*37; of diilian, v. 3281; of 4Ucoro, 
LesBiiig on, ix. 4176; couipared with Bacon’s 
svbteui, ii. 675; unlverae not wholly IntoL 
llgible to, Hi, 1130; its idea of death, 6eo 
DEATH, of the destructioii of the world. Id. 
1072 ; Its ethics analogous to Now-England 
(Jalvliiism, xl. 4915; 'its doctrine of the aoul, 
xi. 6271 ; JcBUft Christ no Stoic, xl. 62K2-i». 

8TRAUHS, DAVID F. : on history, xU. 8899. 

STREET BANDS; see MUSIC. 

STUARTS, the (fiee alao CHARLES 1. and IL, 
JAMES 1. and IL, JACOBITES, and PRE- 
TEN DEKB): probable reaturatioii through 
universal nuiflrage, xix. 8896; credit of Uielr 
govoriimont ruiiiod 63^ tltiarlos II., vi 2919. 

STUOKLEY, THOMAS : Fuller’s account of. 
Til. 830345. 

ST. VICTOR, ADAM DK : character of his 
poetr3% i. 88k 

4UFFRAGK (see also ELECTIONS): univer¬ 
sal, ill America, xix. SS81, 6895. in Franco, xlx. 
8805, 8898, In (Germany, xlx. 8895, In Switzer¬ 
land, xlx, 8897-S, 

SUICIDE : of Anplus Claudius, 1. 461; of Cleo¬ 
patra, 11. 913 ; or Antony, Brutus, (’asslus, and 
Mto, Hi. 1111; the Roman inetliod of ending mis- 
fortufipR, ill. 1110 ; frequency In medlseval Eng¬ 
land, Iv. 1644; method of their burial, aeo 
“ Uatiilet,” vl..3579-80 ; of Vatei the cook, vll. 
8117-19, X. 4613; of La Vatiguyon, vil. 8128; 
hypothetical, of acorphjtift, Ix. 4383. 

SUllA : tyranny 01 , 11. 810; induenoe on the 
world’s htstorv, iv. 1654: departure from 
Rome, X. 4739.' 
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PUUJVATnT, BID AKTITHR; 

BtmiMYTUB: booNATUIIK MYTHS. 

BWEDKN AND TIIK BWKDE8 ; sw “TInios 
of<5uRtavu8 Adolphus/’ vU. Voltulre’> 

vlli.a758. 

BWEENEV, PETEK B,: oonuocUon witli Erio 
Kftilway^ xjx. 887()-l. 

SWIFT JONATIIA]^: Johnson’s aiNlIko of, 
iK a9l6, 4283 ; satlrfoal j^ropOHul for tils postil of 
Irish chilcli*on, KVili, 8-472 ; on how to pain 
r^^putation for wisdom, xlx. 890.^ (see also (itin¬ 
era) Inde.^. ! 

SwINiniKNE, A. 0.: parody and orlli^'lHrii 
of, xU. 8964 0 (see also Oenertd Ind^x). 

BWlNKlIEKDB : low castn in 1. 07 

SWi rZKKLANl) (see also ALPS): Ooldsmlth 
on, xUl. 6178-4; political history of, vK. 
8H97-8; tlio Constitution of, xix 8rtl)S; Groto on 
tlio analoj^v of Its Statos to theCirook, xlx. 8897 

S Y HAUrrKS, the • 11. 695, 500, 

9YLLA\ seeSUIXA. 


TACrrnS; on the olllcn of Rnnals, vii! 8802 
(seo also lirnerHl Index). 
tALLK Y KAND : aecused by Napoleon of su^:- 
Duo d'En^,diion\H murder, x 4707 ; 
drafter of State documontfi, x. 4750-9-10. 
p TAMKKIiANE : soo TIMOUR. 

TAMMANY HALL : connection with the Eric 


KnilAvay, six. 8890- 2. 

TANCTtKU : iv, 1461'; nobility of, iv. 

TAlUMtIAN UDCK; IL 941, iii. 1114,1874. 

TAKtiDlNS, tlm: 1. 4<l9 scj 

TAKTAKS: alllaacoVith Cossacks, ITtli con- 
ttiry, vii 8288 an. (Slenkiewfc/); seo al‘^o 
“Cbarloft XII.,” vii. iH5S; John Smith on 
Jiumners and customs of, v 4SU8- JO. 

TAJ|fiO . Macaulay on ”.lorusalem DollvcioJ,” 
xvl. 7ra)5 (soe also Gojieral Index). 

TATE AND HKADY^’S PSALMS: metro 
eomi>ared wllh NlUdunK’enlled, I. IW. 

TAXATION : of Greeks by Oojsus, 11. 517, 521; 
Athens’ sjdendi»r Bupportwl by, xlx. 8899 ; in 
Koino under Oiesnr, il. 895; tn Asia under 
Antony, 11.88,5; Tlhorlns on, 1.69; destruc¬ 
tive en'ecta in hrltaln under Roman rule, y1. 
255JI; medlflpvftl Church j>ro[)OPi v exempt from, 
ill, 1485, 1489; feudal, iv. ISjft-lO; enforced 
oolUictlon of Taxes, vi. 2457; DaiKi)?eld, vi. 
2567 ; of vice in Venice, v. 235'i; under llich- 
nnl and John of Enjilaml, vi 25")7; payment 
In currency introduced by William tin-. Con¬ 
queror, ix. 45.58 ; llmiA of HuUAh’H ni?ht of, xi. | 
4941 ; in Italy til 16th century, vl. 24» 5 ; cxocb- 1 
8ive, in l8th-coiitury France, v. 4791-8, cause j 
of chief EnRltHh contcatfi for freedom, xv. 6921 ;! 
colonial, provided for In Enfflisli Constitution, ^ 
xi. 49S.7-f«}: import dues, laid on American col- 1 
oriies, xi. 4904-5-1). xv, 6927-31, evaMfoiiH nl, ! 
xviil. 8864 ; in carlv Rome, r. 4774 (sec also 
FREE TRADE): rPaiTiiltozi on, xi. 4941 sq. ; 
Washington on Its place In popular govcih- 
roent, XV. 6958. 

TOHKttNU IBUBVSKl; aoclal ^ system of. 


xvli.. 8683. . 

TEX A» : cession of territory by, xlx. 8H4I. 
THALES OF MILETUS: anecdotes of, i. Ufi, 


11. m BO. 

TJTEMISTOOLES: 1.808; hisffood memory, !l, 
944 ; talent of, Iv. lf#54; anocaote of, \i. 2049; 
rreat Insight of, xvli, 7814. 

THEOCRACY (seo also CALVINISM, ftid 
” Government of Ood In the World,” vm. 8RB4): 

. Purttan Ideal of, vi. 286iV6, 2870, xi. 4914-15: 
Egyptian and Hindu civilization based on, xlif. 
(llTD; the Jewish, xvlU. 8474-6, 8181. 

THBODDRtC: BldonluH on, ill. 1158-62. 

THEUMOPYLiE, RATTLES OF; first, be¬ 
tween Greeks and Persians, 1. 417-28; second, 
between Greeks and Gauls, ii, 760 sq. 


THE#KTnS ; sue MYTHOLOGY 

THESPIS, li. 574. • 

THOMAS AQUINAS- AQUIN 

THOMAS 

THHAUE PIOZZI. MRS : iv r/:r. 

TUREfll KINGS, RAJrUE i)K THE- \ 
2232. 

TJRKUUS on laxaliini,,!. 69; tiraniiv of, lii 
D12. 

TIKCIK: oil eaili Roman poetry, ui. 1450; du 
“Ladv Macbeth/'xi 5310. 

TJLLIEK, CLAUDE; on the \aliir of Irism 
InnsrH, xiv. 6781. • 

TIME: iiirtliod of i(H‘koninj< in (»n*ero, i[ 57.'^, 
iiow . reckniK-d in Persia, xili f c.^n , 
Solon*.^ c.sUnnUo of h n,.ith f I hie, n. .523 ; the 
#?reat healer, xi, 5143, xrx. 6760; tlniR in, Mv 
6711 HQ.; ini‘*calculHtion of, x>\. 6777, 6778sq . 
proems^mtiion may save, kiv. 6' TV H; ^ aluo (6 , 
idle moinents, XIV. 6783; evil nf intermption 
xiv. (CH6 7; Infinity xVi. 7652-3 (see uL<* 
OLD AGE), rcgxyth for w.aHli* (d, xvi. 7671. 

TlMoURrrAMERJMNE)' lameness of, vi 2626, 

TOCQUEIHLUE, ALEXIS DE on inc^ern 
Fiviioh lacjk id individuality, xvi. 75i6f (seoal^n 
Oonerol Index), 

TOLHI’OT, COUNT LYOFF N: drama fiftaiTiPt 
nit^miiKTaucc, xviil. 8635 (see also Geneial 
Index). 

TOoKE, JOHN HORNE. on his paia 

dox»*s, xi 5061. 

TOkKFER; on the value nf leibun* Iiouih, xiv 
67H!1. 

TORIES: Hco POLITICAL PARTIES, Amen- 
can (sec alsoOeniTnl index). 

TORTURE of debtorrt in jineienl Ilnmo, 1 4.'.7 . 
of witncbscH, Pi, 1113-14 ; of prisonerH, Hi, 143^', 

X 4600“ 1 -2 ; in lolipioim perKCcntitUis, v, 2393 , 
lack and Ihnnih werow, iv. 1817; pillmv, 
v. 266n sq.; preventinn of sleep, v. 2323 (ef. u 
786); "Jung Frau,” v, 2341; .«»fTappadt», vi 
2012; tc^ xtort treiifiure, iii, 143 k: in Peru, v. 
2251; of Havonarnla, v. 20i2-0--S; of fhr 
Crnci, vi. 2469; by King Jolm, vi, 25/>5, 
2557 ; iTiflian, x. 1090-3, X). 4')6t>, -196I-:J, xv, 
9:iCi. • 

TOUnVlLLK, COUNT DE: cnptiirn nf fjniyr:ift 
Vii- 8122 

TUAOTAUIAN MOVEMENT. Newman on 
incopUon of, \i. 5155 sq. 

TRADES AND HANDICRAFTS (s(‘e also 
GUILDS, ARTS AND HCdENCUH, Al^ 
PRENTICESHIP); forbidden to the Spartans. 
I. 428; Athenian citizens turned tohySnInn, ii. 
571 ; list of, in Chaucer, iv. 1795 ; fltomj-eultin^f 
in ancient Arabia, il. 713; weavung, vi, 24.1:, of 
tapestrj", i. 24H ; gla.«iK~workinp iii incdln val 
England, vii. 3310; legislation of Magna Clmrta 
touching, vi 2it68 ; in More/s Utnjnn, vi. 275fi; 
origin of, lx. 4348-9 ; a means and not an end, 
xl. 6276. 

TRAFALGAR, RATTIiE OF ; x. 4743, 

TRAJAN: vi. 2648 ; anecdote*of, Iii. 1139. 

TRANSLATIONS: jninclplea of, It 145 aq., 310 
sq,; Matthew Arnold*« lecture on Homer, see 
'* Homer and ids Trannlabirs,'' i. 145, “Trans¬ 
lations of Homer,” j, SlO; of German Miuiie*. 
Ranger, hi. 14.58 ; Caxlun'K, of the ” Ilistorv of 
Trov/' Iv. 1940 ; Lord HcnJcM*, nf the 
of PhiloROpliorB/' Iv. 1943; Luthcr'ft, of the 
Beriptnres, v. 2326; of poetry, Goethe on, vi. 
2587-8; of Cspsar's (^ommentarlos into Turkish, 
vili 871HI; of the Biblo Inin Gaelic, ix, 4267 j of 
Ofthian, CcHarottrs, xii. 54J3; Hamerton oi tlie 
use of, X’V. 117'4; of *» PJ^rrim h Progi-eBs," xv 
6870 ; of UerodotuR, Macaulav's, xvi. J505, 

TRANSMIGRATION OF SOUUS; floe MB- 
TEMrsvcnosis. 
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TRKATIE8: of Pari# (1768), ix 4287 k of 
Pnitli, vCii. 878P; ol Brotapny and Madrid, v. 
2125; vcaco of •'ntcatL CamWftsfa, v. 2125-1); ol 
1778 T'ctweon France and Aiverica. xv. 5P36; 
ending tli« Anicrloan K«vnlution, xv. 6941-2; 
of tlie U.S. wilh Spain, openiug theMla^iaaippi, 
XV. 6953, Jay’s of 1794, xv. 6953 ; peace of 
Ainfma, xix. 8841, xx,«9575. 

TRIPUNEB, Ronmii. aec GOVERNING BOP 
lEH 

TROY, TROJAN ; see ROMER. 

TRUSTS (»on a)FO MONOROTJES and “The 
Erie Railway ScUndal ” xlx. 8886 aq.): agita¬ 
tion in America ajjjainfli, xlx, 8881. 

TUDORS, the; ace KLIZABETH, HENRY 
VIII, 

TUKGENIEF, IVAN: treatment of “ehani 
inarrlogOB/* 8626; his “ Kudin “ not a 

, ivploal Russian, xvlil. (soo aUo General 
Tndex). 

TURKS, the (see also MOHAMMEDANISM, 
lUUAHIM TASIIA, KORAN, “Charles 
XII./’ vill, 0769 sq.; “TlVo Arnienian Hor- 
rors,“ xlx. 9121-2): as masters of Jomsalem, 
ill. 1426; at the time of the Orusades, Iv. 1464 
sq.; source of their military power, v. 2231; 
uniMHlotos of, vi. 2642, 2G69; rulrthlessiioss of, 
vli 3198; music of, viih 8497; translations 
sciirco among, vQl. 3700; capture of Constau- 
tlnople, X, 4768; Rattle of Koteuton, x. 4832 
an.; John Smith m life and manners among, x. 
4^M; Sultan cannot tmp4»Be now taxes, xi. 4941 ; 
L/idv Hestt)r Stanhope among, xi. 6129 Oq.; 
Uurke on provincial governfrioiii of, xv. 692.*S. 

TWAIN, MARK: cause of his first popularity, 
xvi. 7696 (see also General Index) 

TWEED, WILLIAM M.: connection with the 
Kvio Hallway Ring, xlx. 8890-2. 

“TWO BROTHERS, STORY OF THE”; !. 

69 an. 

TVNDALLi PROP, JOHN: impersonation of, 
see note, xvi. 7644 (see also GeJioral Index). 

TYRANTS AND TYRANNY (see also DES¬ 
POTISM, PRISONS): causes of, in ancient 
civilizations, xiti. 6181-^3; Dr. Johnson on, tx. 
4265^; Epictetus on the helplessness of. 111. 
1313-14 ; in adversity, Iv. 1588; a nauiral out¬ 
growth of the slave system, x. 4781; popular 
control of the purse a protection against, xv. 
6921. 

ITLY'SSES: see ODYSSEUS. 

UMBRELLAS: In ancient Greeco, ii. 660. 

“ UNCLE TOM'S CABIN”: Its effect on Eng* 
land, xvlii. 8388 (see also General Index). 

UNITED STATES (see also AMERICA ; “ Dec¬ 
laration of ludopenaonoe,” xv. 0944; “Washing* 
ton's Farewell Address,” xv. 6948* “Strength 
of American Democracy,” xU. 887i): Paine's 
plan for a union, xi. 4981-2; Hamilton on need 
of standing army, xl. 4987, on possible Euro¬ 
pean combination against, xi. 4988, on need for 
navy, xl. 4940, for Rational taxation, xl. 4941 sq., 
(^ongress authoflzod to demand funds for, xl. 
4942; navaPbattlos of War of 1812, x. 4716 sq^; 
the groat assimilating country, xlv. 0849; a 
sanotuar}' for porseculed l*rotestants, xi. 49!M;' 
Holiues on its unwarlikeneas, xlv. 6866 (see 
bryce on, iitfra): a “market for intellectual 
gL-een h'ult,” xlv. 0356, xlx. 8964; main branch 
of tlie English race, xv. 0942^; population in 
17H!1 and later, xv. 0942-8; ties with England 
strengthening, xv. 6943; satire on, see “Mar¬ 
tin Chuzzlovvit,’* xv. 7178 sq,; I>e TocqusvlUe 
oii'wotneu's favored posltiou In, xv. 78^ sq.; 
a religious oountrv, xv. 7244, 7245; marriage 
In, XV. 7245 sq.; uioneor life In the West, xv. 
^267 S(i\; inooinpiotenosa its greatest charm, 
xvH. 8198, 8200: effects of political debates on 
its vernacular English, xlx. 6836; Bryoa on 


American political character, xi.t. 8ST7 sq.; on 
Its pationco under political con'uption, xlx. 
8879; respect for law in, xix. 8879 ; absence of 
class feeling in, xix. 8SS1; safety fit property 
in, xlx. 8681; universal suffrage in, xix. 8881- 
84; great reserve force of government, xix. 
B6BI-2; fk-aternal feeling In, xlv. 6882-4; 
hatred of war, xix. 8884^ 

Constitution of: incoherence of objections 
to, xi. 4946 sq.; Washingion on maintenance, 
XV. 695U-3-6-T; Stale Rlglits, Numilcatlon, 
Booeesion, etc., see Webster, Reply to Hay no, 
xv. 7260 sq., and on Compromises of the Con* 
stitution, xix. 8831 sn., John Bright on Seces¬ 
sion, XX. 97bl sq.; balance of power under, x.x. 
8832; sacredness in the cj^es of the people, xx 
8877-9. 

Kovointionnry War (seo also BENEDK^T 
ARNOLD; Patrick Henry’s aildress, xi, 49lb 
sq.; “Green Mountain Bovs/’ x\, 6965 so.; 
“Murder Will Out,” xlx/8792 sq/ Stamp 
Act, Grenville the author of, xl. 4981, George 
III regrets rfepeal, xv. 6928; argumentatl\c 
side of, xi. 4983-5, discussed in Parliainent, x 
4605-6; Horace Walpole’s sympathy with eol**, 
nists, lx 3909 sq ; Declaration of liidopendcnce 
adopted, xv. 6934; Continental Congress, xv 
6931; Battle of Bunker Hill, xv. 6938; of the 
Brnndvwine, xv. 6934; of Long Island, xv. 
6984; tit I^eger’s camnaign, xi 4978; Biiford’h 
Massacre, xlv. 8792 ; character of the Loyalists, 
xi. 49S0 sq. 

(^ivll War, the (see also Lincoln’s Heeontl 
Inaugural and Gettysburg address, xv, 728S sq ; 
Phillips Brooks, sermon on Lincoln, xv. 7291 
sq.; “The Qiiiou Guide,” xx. 9071 sq.): the 
slavery question, xv. 7295 sq.; involved by 
Buchanan’s election, xvi. 7598-9 ; Con.^tltiitlon 
not aflhctncl by, xix. 8878; effects on ffnaZioe, 
xix. 8880-7; Englttiurtt attitudo toward, xx. 
9123 sq.; stato of’tho South following, xvi. 
7599; ooinpared with Franco-Prusslnn Wtir, 
xvi 7599 7 d0(I 

UNlVERsiTIEH (are also OXFORD, 
BOUOOT.MEN, EDLTATION, rillLOSQ. 
PHY); the student (Chnucei), iv 1798 sq.; 
Jaw seliool of Giovannino de' Murilci, v, 
2103, University of Alcftirt, v. 2370, of Sala¬ 
manca, V. 2371, of Paris, v. 2371,237ri; original 
religioufi cast of, v. 2884; m H]iaiu in 17tU 
century, viil. 3785; American Tones largely 
graduates of, xi. 4982 ; genesis in Europe, xiih 
6948; value affected by Invention of pimting, 
xiii. 5948; relics of mona-stie spirit, xvlil.8503-4. 

USURY: in early Rome, i. 4.')7; in Middle 
Ages, iv. 1519; high rate caused by scarcity of 
legal tender, iv 1641; practised by cliurch- 
iiien.lv. 1672-3, v, 2218; Bacon on, vl, 2626; 
forbidden In tlio Koran, xl. 6702-3; French 
and English compared, xlv. 

6606. • 

UTILITARIANISM: xvill. 8462 flq. 

UTOPIA (sec also Oeupral Index): Hi. 672 

VANDERBlfir, COMMODORE. aBsist's Costa 
Ricans against Nicaragtis, xvi. 7601; eonneotlou 
with tlio Erie Bailnray Ring, ^ix. 6388. 

VANE* SIR HARRY, xiil 62$«t. 

VANITY FAIR: Christian and Falthfbl at, vii. 
8414 aq. 

VARIATIONS; see EVOLUTION. 

VASCO DE GAMA: v. 2268 aq. 

VADXTIALL GARDENS : x. 4885 sq. 

VKOETARIAN18M : Of Franklin, xv. 6865. 

VENDETTA, the: among Angles and Saxons, 
vi. 24.57 (murder of Due d'Eiigliien an instance 
Of, X, 4705. 

VENICE: tcign of Dandolo, doge of, Iv, 1605, 
1604, see also *'Tke Fourth Crusade," 1605 
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8q.; dasB cliiitlnctions iu J. 4G7; Qndphs aud 
GliibelllneR, VOLITICAI. PAUTIES; 

of, V, ; position of women in, v. 
2BWS; life and laanni^rs in, v* 2350 8t 
Mark’s, v. 2H56; wedding with the Adriatic, vJ, 
29ttH: culmination of art reached in, vili. 5373. 

VKTtClNOETOKlX iil. 1110. 

VEKMONT : src Gmui Mountain xv. 

(»D65eq, ^ ^ 

V KltNON, I>IA2fA ; x. 4000 i»q. 

Vh>" .'ASIAN ; war with Ihc Jowa, v, 2280, x. 
4782 »n. 

VESTAij yIEOINS : aa repoaitorica of funds, 
li, HS4, of Antony's will, ii. S95; as witncsaca 
m court, iii lUO • 

VIOAK OF BEAY, the: vli. 3200. 

VJUGIL: Lin yKneid, j. 332, 800; ojid Dante, ill, 
1093 8q.; Voitairo on. ^vl. 7505; compared 
with Scott, x\i 7f)05; on Orplie»is and Eury- 
dico, xvll. 8270-^7 (seo also General Index). 

VlU(Jli^IA; otOonizutlon by Kaleijfli, vi, 2075, 
Indians of, Capt Smith on, x, 4341 aq,; oohuilal, 
hlaviuy in. xi. 4903; Torvlmutof early, xv. 0929- 
«l-33. 

•tMUTUFiS : Pce MOIIA L QUALITIES. 

VITELLIPS: Ul 1273-93. 

VOLTAIRK; ix. 3981 ; loo nrt-bodox fPi 
tOo l{nvolntiOru.sts. nii.tl ; on literary' effoct 
of epithets XK 5072; on Vu'gil, xvi. 7505 (.sen 
aNo Gene ml In dev) 

VliYATlRSAVr) DlHGOVFVtlES; Oolmnlnis’s. 
V 20l»3 flq ; Im Gama’s, 2257 sq.; Noracinen^, 
to Amcnca, x 4S08: Arctic, from colonial 
America, xi. 4910; fJr^t osecat of the Wciss- 
horn, KU 7(^09 s(|. 


lAnmhal’s, ii. 797, 800, Artioid’p, xl, 4979-30, 
dolin Stnlth'rt, 4S;U, Leonardo l4u VLnoi on 
imiiitings of batHe^sci*new, V. 20.5.3 sn.: Machin* 
\elll on the art of, v. 2034; town tfefended by 
been, V. 2225; a piince’e duly to lake part in, v. 
228CL8q.; relative national military strength, v. • 
1973, 2m, 2352, vl. 2444, vli. H290, viii. 

43 ; inihturv tenure of land, vl. 2189 sq.; heroic 
Ineideiit of, vili. 3739 sq.; woldler-authorH, vlii. 
3442; KufTon's plan for dlamantling a fortress, 
\k 5JK5; standing iiriules, Hainilton on,xi 4980 
Sg., ■V\^afthiiigton on, xv. 6942, Aiuerlciiii feelinr 
Um^ard, xiv. 6855, xlx. how dlsoiplin^ Is 

acquired, xvili. 321H)-1; causoa of occca.onal 
cowardice, xviil. H290 sq,; Zuui ipelhrul xviii. 
8879 »^q ; Sandluirsl rtu-; J'u5.l compared,# 
^ xvili. b3Sl-2; jiujutau^ xvlil. KMl-14; only 
desired by a (Ilsoontentod pc#ide, xlx, 9133. 

WAK OF ihl2. see UNITKD S VATBS. 

WAEb, mpoleonic ; »ee “A Successful Bxporf- 
ment in Desiccation,” xx. 9332 sq. 

WARWICK: town and castle ot sec “The 
Heart of BngWKd,’' xlx. 8937 sq., Karl of, see 
” Worwdrk the Kingmaker,” v. 1945 ” The 

Battle of Barnet,” v. 1061 sq 
WASHINGTON, GBOftGK: Hoiaco Walpole 
on his mllllary policy, lx. 3918; early ftU|)i)ort 
of the iimthcr country, xv, 6929, 6930 ; great* 
nti.ss of, XV. 6932 3; retrAt to valley Forge, , 
XV. 6934; OornwalliH beweged by, xv. 6938-9 
(see also General I ndCx). ^ 

WATKK BUPPLY (see also CANALB, IPltl- 
#ATION): in ancient Greece, ii. 572 ; medhe- 
vftl methods, \. 265i‘); wells of Solbornc, ^ 
4583; dollclcnt, ill Koine, x, 4772, at siege of 
fTonistiloiu, X- 4iB4, In Arabia Petru^a, 5186-7. 


W^aES(rteealsoLAn.^R, PUTCES, INCOMES) 
of laborers in tncdiajval fijiglaiid, vl. 2447; p 7 o- 
fensionfil men’s fees m Elizabeth's tune, vl, 
2637-8, 2648. 

WALEB : national mnsin of, xviii. 3319, 8320. 

WATiKBR, WILLIAM • career of, xvi. 7601-4. 

WALLACE, 81R WILLIAM, see “Marioti'i 
Death and Wft)lnce'*< Vongeanco,*' xil. 5442 

Wa\'jLEX 8TEIN; vil. 3(184 su. 

WALLBn, EDMUND; Boilean on, vii, 8148 
(sec also Oeneral Index). 

WALPOLE, noiykCE: Loftlin Stephen on, ix. 
1919 sq.; Macatilav on, ix. 3920-1; letter to 8lr 
ilomce Mann, xui. ^1206 (see also Oencral 
Index). 

WALPOLE, SIR ROBERT, political systom 
of, ix. 4282. 

WALTON, IZAAK: Leigli Hunt on, vl. 2908 
(see also General Index). 

WAR (SCO also ARMS, BATTLES, CRU 
BADES, NAVAL WARFARE, REVOLU- 
TIONS, TREATIHB, Bi>eclal coiuitriea); tlie 
trade of the LacediemoninnK, i. 420, and paasiou 
of Early English, vi, 2551-2; spirit <*f, vl. 2600; 
aongs of Tyrlwim. i. 473; i^conanes, of 
Cyftifl, li, Tib a((., ill. 435, ScotfiSa archers, Iv. 
1871-2, Vl, 2509, 2565^ Hessians in Revolution, 
XV. 0938; Philiii discards citizen ftoUliery, ii. 776 
(see also CONDOTTIERI); Alexander's inno- 
vatloUB, ii. 775, Goiisalvo's, vi, 2700; Athenian 
army, ten generals requisite for, xi, 4947 ; tac¬ 
tics, HonnibaPs, il. 776, uiedifcval, v. 1057, 
1959, Greek, x. 4701, x. 4782 sq.; Vi¬ 

sion system of Pisistratus, x, 570T women 
partlcipanls in, ii. 786, tv. 1024, 1367, 1406, x. 
4815: produces pestilence, iv. 1408; interferes 
with agriculture, iv. 1814 ; engines and nnmU 
lions of, V. 2814, armed cliariots, il. 048, early 
use of gunpowder, v. 1969, catapults, x. 47S3, 
hatteriug-rams, x. 4780; stratagems, 


WEALTH (aoo also PKUPEUTV. INCOMES, 
FINANt^.K, REVENUES, and “Woulib of 
Natitm?/’ lx. 4840 sq.): rtUialon of, in Sjmrta, 

1. 428-4; rovonues uf Philip II., vill. ; 
miws. Till. 849H, xi. 527S-9; of nations, not 
increased through commerce, lx. 4245; a 
factor in transfomdng a race, xiv. 6W); fear 
of death increased by, xlv. 67^1; ra]ild growth 
in modern England, XV. 6922: precuriousnesh 
of Aiuprlcan fortunes, xv. 72*16; destructive to 
indivmualism, xvi. 7595 ; degradation In tho 
haiubs of the ignorant, xvi. 7537; peculiai 
ATnericaii attitude tow^ard, !x. 88^8; auciontr 
Komn ruled by, i, 457 ; Bacon on, and on leg- 
acy-huntors, vi 2625 pq. 

WiXLEUS, the : see ■'* Mr. Pickwick's Adven- 
turoH,” xii. 5616. 

WELLINGTON, the Duke of: on claiming au¬ 
thority, xvi 7524, 

WEBLEY, JOHN: W^alpole on, lx. 8905 (seo 
also (Ruiernl Index) 

WHIGS : M'c POIATICAL PAKTIEH. 

WHITKFI EL]>, REV. GEORGE ; lx, 42.39. 

WILKKH, JOHN: vil. 8371 ; prosecution of, 
ix. 4282, 42B8Hq., 4294; chara«;ter and utter¬ 
ances of, lx. 42S7. 

WILL, freedom of: Edwoj'ds on, xi, 4996: Bal¬ 
four on, xvi, 7687-40. • 

WILLIAM THE CONQUElH7»: conqtief,! of 
England, 111. 1416 sq.; introduces payment of^ 
taxes in currency, ix. 4858. 

WILLIAM RUFUS: purchase uf Normandy, 
iii. 1428- 9; IrrelJglon of, ill. 1429 ; love of hunt 
lug, vlii. 8877. • 

WILLIAM THE SIL'ENT: visits the licet at 
Leyden, vJ, 26r>b. 

WILLIAM III. of England: action toward 
Massachusetts, xl, 4918; dellauco of Louis 
XIV., XX. 95«0. a 

WILLH AND TEBTAMKNTB : Bolun's laws 
on, li. 570 : Bacon on legacy huntors, vl. 2027; 
Chatterton's, ix. 4277 eq.; Mark •Anbmf’s, 
directing his manner of burial, ii. 890; Cfcsar's, ^ 
li. 878* 


'i 
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wiLftOTf, rnor. .toun; on nomcr, i*ic8 

ulso AoiiPrHl Indox) 

WlNCKliLMANN, J. J,: revealor of antique 
art, xvU. R27b. 

WINK (9PC nboINTEMPEUANCK): Kiniirror 
•T.iltau on siibHtitnteH for, Ji. 5.^0; niroec^iii the 
Knrnn, HI. 1227 ; tho rich boveraj^o in 

mediaeval Enirlatid, iv. J(14l ; prnlhod hy llaftz, 
2152, hy Anacroon, xi. 507(); ourlouH wnyw 
of aervin^t iv. 21i3!), 21342; forhUldon to Mur- 
o(»vitos, vli. H2ti0; Thomson on the making; 
of, vili. of the nioiikn of lloldplberff, 

X. 4G2H; efl'oot oTlfio KachPt1*<b, xlx, \H2H 

WIT (me fiisoSATIKE, ItlDlClTLK, IinMOU, 
and Greek Wit,” Iv. 169, 80H): HlmkeRpeare'a 
(lion Jonaon), vl. 27hH ; KhzabothV, xiv. 6H45; 
'roiiRsnint’a, xx. 9579; InooTnpaUbility witii 
hoautv.xl 507tf^H<j. 

)Vm’ll(M:AFT AND MAGIO (aeo alHo AL¬ 
CHEMY, AND OMEN8fMYTII 

OLOGY AND LKGKND8, “Fimstus,” vl 
2481; “ Caijliostro’a Predtclions,” x. 4611; 
” Trial of Deliverance Wfc„vworth/’xl. 4Hh2; 
‘*Tnjn 0* Hliantor,” xli. Wll; “Foathertop/' 
xlv. 0*124; “Tower of the Wild Arta’a Hkin,” 
xvll. 8204): In India, 1. 67; Irish, HI. 1021; 
Homan, Hi. 1114-15, 1297 ; trniifilorinntion by 
enchantment, Iv. IsuC; Milan plniyue attributoll 
10, V 2898 Hq.; Incantations, v. 1904, Indmn, 
X 4S48-4; Joan ^ Arc uemised of, vil. 815H 
sq.; Ibriiliim PusTia jn'otocbnl by, xi. 5184; 
deallnps wiUi, In old times, xi. 5880 sq.; ICnro- 
poaiiH in Orient acquire falil) In, xlx 8904. • 

WoLFKAMVON K8CHKNBACH : ]ilspootn% 
hi. 1450,1452. 

WOMEN (8PC nlRo De TocquevIlle’H “Democ¬ 
racy and W'oinen,” xv. 7242>*a Iliudu on, i, 
89; Spartan, 1. 4lh-19, 429; clrciaa repnlfttod l>v 
Holon, il. 571; as warriors, il. 786, HI. 1024, lllfu, 
1406, X. 4814; arbtlers of wnr (Riiskin), xlii. 
.5^76-80; ppt)r#orty lights in feudal tlinos, HI, 
I4H2. Ill ancient Ireland, ill, 1025; tippling, ojd 
grams on, il. 548; Mobauimod on, Hi. 1224, 
122H; Hneratoa^ opinion of, Iv. 144H-4; Hanebo 
on, V. 2301; of modliuvnl Gonnany and Holland, 
V. 2851 ; of Venice, prlvilegod jiosltion^. 2855; 
of England, Lyly on, \f 2782 sq.; England a 
piiradiao for, vii 3297 ; Tersian, Moutesquieu 
on, vll. 819K, 3208-4, 8206; Herrick's defense 
of, vli ;)35H; Spwdhh, la 17th century, vili. 
.17^8, French, shopkeeping given over to, lx 
4221 ; Foote on decline or beauty in, Ix. 4224, 


ncciipfttioij/* in England in the IStb century, x. 
44!U; Fiines of the French Kovolntlon, x. 4660 
Kfj.; punishment of female malefactors, v. 28r»8, 

\ H. 8i38,8184 ; Holmes' ideal woman, xiv. 6802^ 
3; i^eldorii invited to Engllbh mibuc dinners, 
xiv. 6514; faelllty in iicqnirhig languages, xiv. 
6517; morals the work of, xv. 7242; education 
of American, xv, 72*42 scj^, of French, xv. 7244; 
American wives, xv 7215 7; favored i»osltion 
of AuuirlcHn, xv. 7248; equality of the acxoh 
defined, xv. 725iV6; position in Europe, xv. 
7255, 7256, os]mcinUy in Eussla, xvijl. 8526 sq ; 

f reater freedom In Protestant countries, xv. 
242-J5; iifttiiro of their love, xvi. 7501; courage 
of, xvl. 7515^7. 

WOOD, liOBKUT: writer on Homer, I 146 
WOOLMAN,. .JOHN: oiiposition to slav»'rv, 
xl. 4910-11. 

WOEDHWOimi, WILLIAM' on- Dry den’s 
Virgil, i. 118; on Ilartlev Coleridge, xii M6s ; 
on literary style, x\\, KMi5, conversation of, 
xi. 5002; llirrell on, xii 5596 (see also General 
Index) • 

WOKWLEY'S ODYBBET : L 311. 312 
WKIGHT'B tranfilatlon of Horner; i. 16s • 

WltlTING, THE APT OF (see ttlbO EPTSTO- 
LADY WRITING, AHTHORB,HOOKB. and 
LI HKAIUES) : Pluto and Huron on, ii. 66S-9; 
signatures little used in early Eng-laiul, i\. 
1629; Ilazlitt on amanuenses, xl, 506J 

XAVIKU, BT FRAW'IB; assodatlofi ullh 
Lovola, 2JT6--9; ^arn1i^'l'S made by, v 2377 
XEN( >PllON; account of the battle of LonctrUf 
X. 4765-6 (sHO also Oerierul Index). 

XERXES (see also THERMOPYLj^E) : nneo 
dote of, xvi. 7539. 

TOTtK AND LANCASTER, HOrSES OF:*ec 
WAIIS (»K THE Rf)SKS. 

A'OUNG'S “NIGHT THOTmilTS”: Dr 
.Johnson on, lx 4244; Mine, tie Htael on, iiL 
5415 (see also General Index) 

ZAPOROJIANS: soo RITBSIANB. 

ZENGRIA : fall and eaptivilv oi\ iti 134G sq. 
ZEUS (see :il.so JUPITER94; Greek kings’ 
pndended deacent from, ii. 776. 

ZOKOAHTEK: religion tif, 1. 8, 416, xlll 6195. 
ZCLHS: warfare with, xvHi. 8379 sq.; fetiches 
of, XVHI. 8391. # 








